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WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


“Tt (the London Convention of 1884) is entireiy 
bilateral, whereby your representatives were not 
placed‘in the humiliating position of merely having 
to accept from a Suzerain Government a one-sided 
document as rule and regulation, but whereby they 
were recognised as a free contracting party.” —Ex- 
tract from the Report of the Deputation of the South 
African Republic to the Honourable Volksraad, 


“No peace will be acceptable to us in which the 
independence of the two Republics and the interests 
of our Cape Colony brothers who have joined us are 

_ not maintained. If it be a crime to fight in self- 
defence, and if such crime must be punished, then I 
think that his Majesty’s Government ought to be 
satisfied with the destruction of the country, the 
chastisement of women and children, and the general 
misery which has been caused by this. war.”— 
M. T. Steyn, State President of the Orange Free 


A ramots old pirate, hoary and hardened in his iniquities, obtained 
a child from its parent without its consent and against its wishes. 
This was a great wrong, since no parent has the right to shirk his 
natural duty in a manner so unnatural. And neither has a stranger 
any right to help him in the shameful business. Nature, which 
is the modus operandi of God, points to man his duties by establishing 
in absolute truth his everlasting and unalterable relationships. 
Neglect of these duties is the source of all the discord and confusion 
in the world. In the present instance it has been the source of 
endless trouble. For, notwithstanding gross ill-treatment at the 
hands of its pirate guardian, the wronged and cast-off child grew and 
waxed strong, and seemed to be making for the enjoyment of the 
| land of its inheritance in the freedom and independence of adult life. 
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he took the poor child into his cruel keeping he fully intended 
its inheritance for his own greedy and bloody-minded brood. The 
thought of it coming to its own in spite of him roused the old 
devil in his viking blood. It made him say in his heart :—‘‘ There 
is no God of justice in all this hollow universe. If there were I 
should not be here, Brute force is everything. I will therefore 
use it without stint and without conscience. By means of it I will 
utterly break the spirit of this stranger’s child before it becomes too 
strong for my power. In this manner I will reduce the brat to 
servitude and divide its inheritance among my own offspring.” Thus 
spake the pirate in his heart, and he acted on what he said. He 
has found, however, by this time that it would have paid him better 
to have hung a millstone round his neck and plunged with it 
into the sea, than to have offended as he has against one of God’s 
little ones. 

Open confession is good for the soul, The war that was to be 
over in time for General Buller and his army to eat roast beef and 
plum pudding in Pretoria on Christmas Day two years ago, is going 
on yet, and is likely to go on until the contending party who knows 
himself to be in the wrong frankly admits the fact, in acts if not 
in words. It is seldom, however, that a confession of failure has 
been so explicitly made, as was the case on October 12, in that pro- 
subjugationist organ known as the Saturday Review. ‘Virtually, the 
whole Dutch population of South Africa has taken up arms against 
us,” said a leader-writer in this leader of light and learning; and 
he then proceeded to indicate that— 

“what this means, from a military point of view, can only be under- 
stood when we remember the fact the Dutch being on the land and the 
English colonists in the towns, the whole of the vast area covered by 


the active operations of the war has been, or is, in the hands of a hostile 
population.” ° 


This puts me in mind of a cartoon which appeared in the 
Minneapolis Zribune, where old John Bull, the Greedy Dick of 
nations, is breaking his teeth in a vain endeavour to bite off more 
than he can chew of South Africa. Any one who cares to take a 
glance at a map of this part of the world will see that the natural 
conditions are such that a resolute and wary enemy may keep John 
at war until he is bankrupt—if, indeed, he does not give in before 
that inevitable result stares him in the face. The coast line, 
thousands of miles in extent, tells its own tale of the ease with 
which men and supplies from Europe may be, and no doubt are 
being, added to the Boer forces as fast as Kitchener’s “ bags” 
deplete them. For although the British cruisers may watch the 
ports, there is not enough of them to watch the entire coast, or 
prevent men and supplies being landed in boats at hundreds of 
positions along it. Moreover, there are vast uncolonised tracts of 
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German and Portuguese territory, across which all that is needed 
can be sent with impunity to the Boers. The conquest of South 
Africa, like that of the American colonies in the eighteenth century, 
is an undertaking too great for the pirate empire to achieve. 
Empire is a blessing or a curse according as those who wield it 
are just or unjust. It is a means, not an end. The last words 
of the last chapter of that firebrand, Zhe Transvaal from Within, 
by which, in the summer of 1899, Mr. J. P. Fitzpatrick inflamed 
the lust of conquest in Tories and nominal Liberals, are words with 
which I heartily agree. ‘Be just to all—even to your own,” says 
this gentleman; and it would have been well for the peace of the 
world and the honour of this country if he had been taken at his 
word. The sure mark of real imperial power is impartiality. It 
is the conserver of empire and the safeguard of peace. When he 
enjoyed the consular office L. Junius Brutus, the father of the 
Roman Republic, got the people to swear that never again would 
they submit to a king’s authority. Subsequently he found his own 
sons conspiring with the Tuscan ambassador to restore the accursed 
Tarquins. By their father’s will they were justly tried, condemned, 
and executed, Brutus himself being present at their execution. 
Here was a man worthy of empire. He was just to all, even to 
his own. If the South African question had been in the hands of 
such a man as this it would, I am inclined to think, have fared 
with Mr. Fitzpatrick and his fellow-conspirators against the Boer 
Republic in such a fashion that they would never have lived to 
work, by their misrepresentations, upon the weak partiality of the 
British Government and the British people! A man of the true 
imperial stamp would have nipped conspiracy in the bud. He 
would have left Mr. Fitzpatrick and his fellow-conspirators to suffer 
the full penalty of the laws of the Republic, against which they 
conspired. He would have compelled the titled cowards of the 
Chartered Company, who backed the Raid for financial purposes, 
and who merely used persons like Rhodes and Jameson to pick out 
chestnuts for them; he would, I say, have compelled these exalted 
personages, who stood so high that the South Africa Committee 
cringed before them and refused on their account to bring forth the 
shameful truth by which they are condemned; he would, I repeat, 
have compelled these Chartered shareholders to pay full compensation 
to the relatives of the burghers unjustly killed by their hired free- 
booters in the first fatal outbreak of the mammon worshipper’s 
conspiracy. He would not have replaced Jameson’s officers in their 
positions in the British Army. Neither would he have made Mr. 
Rhodes, the financier of piratical expeditions, the conspirator against 
' @ friendly state, the deceiver of the High Commissioner and the 


1 Four of them were sentenced to death under Roman-Dutch law, but if all of 
them had been executed for conspiring against the Republic they would only have 
got what all such persons deserve. 
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Cape Government, the condemned of the South Africa Committee, 
the self-acknowledged briber, and the gentleman who affirms that 
every man has his price; neither, I say, would he have made such 
a character as this—first a member of the Privy Council of her 
late Majesty, and next of that of the present Monarch, which, so 
far as I know, he is still, in spite of the disgraceful record against 
him. Nor would a man of the true imperial stamp have found 
posts abroad for Mr, Newton and Sir Graham Bower, guilty, like 
Mr. Rhodes himself, of a grave dereliction of duty in not com- 
municating to the High Commissioner the information about the 
projected buccaneering expedition which had come to his knowledge.! 
A Joanius Brutus would have sacrificed guilty individuals for the 
empire, and not the empire for them, which last has all along been 
the policy of our Brummagem Imperialists. He would have done 
what was right to his own, and this would have enabled him to 
morally compel the Boers to do right alike to strangers and to their 
own.2 For he who does not right himself has no power to compel 
others todo it. Right is the foundation of might. The Brummagem 
Imperialist has now found this to be the case. He thought that 
with the whole force of the British Empire behind him he would 
be able to make anything prevail, whether right or wrong. He has 
found his mistake. Not with the whole force of a million empires 
can either he or any other man make wrong the winning side. 
The dice with which they play are loaded in such a fashion as to 
baffle them eternally, and the Empire whose power they have 
pledged in a bad cause is lost to them for ever. It is the old, old 
story of material power breaking down, because the hearts of those 
who wield it have with injustice become corrupt. 


“ Belshazzar’s grave is made, 

His kingdom passed away, 

He, in the balance weighed, 
To light and worthless clay ; 

The shroud his robe of state, 
His canopy the stone ; 

The Mede is at his gate, 
The Persian on his throne!” 


1 Second Report from the Select Committee on British South Africa, p. xvi. 

2 “T have promised that that inquiry should be full and searching. Now, into 
what are we to inquire? In my opinion there are three matters, as to which we 
want more information. The first is as to Dr. Jameson’s invasion and all the circum- 
stances attending it. Secondly, as to the proceedings connected with the agitation 
in Johannesburg. And the third is as to the administration and responsibility of the 
Chartered Company.”—Mr. Chamberlain in the Commons, Feb. 13, 1896. How 
has he kept his promise? Dare he keep it? The responsibility of the Chartered 
Company is the reponsibility of the British Government. “If we choose to delegate 
sovereign power, we are answerable for the conduct of our delegates... . By the 
manner in which we deal with this question we shall be judged, not only as a 
government but as a nation.”—Sir William Harcourt in the Commons, Feb. 11, 
1896. They are being judged, by God as well as by men, and by that judgment 
their empire is being taken away from them. The responsibility of Liberals (surely 
nominal ones) for the manner in which this matter was dealt with is affirmed in the 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW for September last, page 258, 
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As our baffled supporters of Brummagem Imperialism are by this 
time uncomfortably unaware, while it is perfectly true that a 
murderer cannot be under a bond towards the victim he has destroyed, 
it is also equally true that when sacred rights and Vital interests are 
at stake, whatever life-long obligations he may have placed himself 
under with respect to that victim remain binding until he has 
destroyed him ; unless, of course, the unfortunate object of his malice 
consents to release him from them. Sooner or later he must face his 
obligations if he finds himself unable to get rid of their object. And 
if he kills that object he must face his punishment like any other 
criminal. He cannot always skulk behind battleships and white cliffs. 
He cannot play the part of the ostrich as long as he pleases. Pre- 
sently he will be compelled to lift up his head and look at the bloody 
mess into which his unprincipled conduct has brought him. If he 
is wise he will do so now. Better do first and with a good grace 
what must be done at last with a bad one. Imitating Alva will not 
destroy the Bond. It will only bring on the heads of those who 
seek to imitate him a failure as colossal as that which he brought 
upon himself. 

The British Government has been trying by force of arms for over 
two years to destroy the Boer nation and the Boer Government. Up 
to the present it has not succeeded. Those of us who believe the 
right of the smallest nation to independence is equal to that of the 
greatest, trust that it never will succeed. For this the friends and 
supporters of it denounce us as traitors, They stigmatise us as 
enemies of our country. They tell us that we are unworthy of the 
protection of our country’s laws, and that our turpitude ought to be 
made a ground for depriving us of every opportunity of expressing 
our convictions either in the press or on the platform. All this we 
are willing to bear cheerfully, trusting that time will justify us when 
it condemns those who have brought shame and disaster on their 
country by giving encouragement and support to bad men in a bad 
cause. Not for the sake of the Boers, but -for the sake of a 
principle wider than them, have we taken the line of opposition to 
aggressive Imperialism for which its supporters condemn us. Nay, 
we have taken that line as much for the sake of the lasting welfare 
of our own country as for that of other countries. We believe the 
true friends of their country are those who would save it from the 
dominion of men who are hurrying it on to ruin by committing it to 
the dreadful course which they have adopted for themselves; not 
from patriotic motives; not from any desire to benefit the whole 
community ; not from love or regard for the children of the future, 
on whose backs they are now heaping such heavy burdens; but 
simply and solely from personal ambition and the desire of material 
gain, to be obtained at the price of any amount of blood that is to be 
shed, never by themselves, but ever by the husbands, fathers, and 
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brothers of a deluded people which they have cleverly managed by 
means of flattery and deceit to bring under their fatal spell. 

This is our belief. Whether it is founded on fact will be shown 
in the sequel. By the verdict of events we are prepared to stand or 
fall; with conscience clear; with hand unstained by gain; with 
heart uncorrupted by ambition. Already we see, or think we see, 
the good fairy Truth touching with her wand the victims of treachery 
and deceit, Already we see, or think we see, the demon of malice 
and confusion weakening in his influence and nearing his fall from 
power. 

The present war is the outcome of the attempt on the part of the 
British Government to release itself from its obligations towards the 
Boer Government, which it undertook in 1884, when the London 
Convention, drafted by Lord Derby on behalf of the Gladstonian 
Ministry, was mutually agreed to by the two contracting parties. 
Every article of that instrument is binding to-day on the two 
Governments. Every article will remain binding until one or both 
of them cease to exist, or until both mutually consent to a change. 
The British Government thinks, or tries to make itself think, that 
the bond in question can be blotted out with blood or thrust on one 
side by paper annexations and ineffectual occupations. This bond, 
as Mr. Chamberlain well knows to his cost, clearly defines and limits 
the Boer independence which he sought to overthrow by the 
combined influence of threats and displays of armed force.! Possibly 
he hoped that without actually coming to blows, he would be able, 
in spite of the London Convention, to rule over the internal concerns 
of the Transvaal. I will give him credit for this, seeing that, as a 
matter of fact, he did not actually strike the first blow, though he 
certainly did everything that was needed to convince his miniature 
adversary that he fully meant to strike it if he failed to have every- 
thing his own way. For a most masterful person he was, and is, 
and will be, until his utter failure is clearly demonstrated to the 
whole world; but he was not masterful enough to intimidate 
President Kruger. In that simple peasant he found a will stronger 
than his own. Nor is the Boer President the only character of this 
kind in the world. When he is gone, the same heroic people will 
find another to carry on his work, and maintain their rights and his 
own against all that the bankrupt forces of Brummagem Imperialism 
can do. 

This will involve the downfall of Captain Kidd in South Africa, 
Nor will the overthrow of the pirate power be limited to that part of 
the world. It will be just as real and unmistakable in this country. 
The arch-pirate and conspirator himself, together with all his friends 
and supporters, will go into political exile for an indefinite period. 


1 For evidence of this see pages 493 to 496 of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for 
November, 1901. 
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A great reaction will take place. The people will turn round upon 
their deceivers. They will curse those they have blessed, They will 
bless those they have cursed. For such is the nature of the British 
people. The one unpardonable sin in their eyes is failure. Be as 
unprincipled and bloody as you like, provided that you be successful, 
and they will honour and follow you; but show yourself before 
them as a complete failure, and they will cast you from them without 
pity and without regret. Truly a noble people! They are worthy 
of their idols, Their idols are worthy of them. Not one spark of 
affection in their corrupt hearts have they for right, for trath, for 
purity, or for freedom as ideals. Nothing but material gain has any 
attraction for them now, and for this they will sacrifice everything 
else without in the’ end gaining even it.! 

In all the countings of chickens before they are hatched ; that is 
to say, in all the speeches that deal with the settlement of South 
Africa, I have never yet seen any mention of the Gladstonian 
Convention of 1884, It is equally ignored by Liberals, Conservatives, 
Liberal-Unionists, and those double-dyed traitors to Liberal principles 
who call themselves Liberal Imperialists. They scheme their sordid 
schemes and dream their ambitious dreams on the comforting 
assumption that it is dead, baried, and done with. I will tell you 
why. It is because they are afraid of facing the obligations to 
which they well know the late Mr. Gladstone bound them. I really 
believe they would rather lose South Africa than manfully take up 
the burden of duties which in it they are bound todo. But let them 
not deceive themselves. They are not going to get off in this way. 
Their Government has its duties towards the Boer Government. 
The latter has its duties towards their Government. These duties 
cannot, and they shall not, be.shirked on either side. There is com- 
pensation to be paid for all the innocent blood shed, and the happy child 
lifs destroyed, by the ghouls who have forced this conflict on, and 
persisted in it when the granting of honourable terms which could have 
been accepted by a brave foe would have brought it toa close. There 
is also compensation to be paid for the burnt homesteads and the looted 
property ; each side being equally bound to pay for its own damages. 

If any reader doubts the reality of the obligations which the two 
Governments are under to mutually carry out the provisions of the 
Gladstonian Convention, let him listen to the official interprotation of 
it which Lord Derby sent to the Boer Government on February 15, 
1884: 

“ By the omission of those Articles of the Convention of Pretoria (1881) 

1 That such is at present their character is proved by their indifference to the 
wholesale Cestruction of the Boer children in the “refuge” camps. Ministers of 
religion faithfully reflect public feeling, or the want of it, in regard to this matter. 
Good old England! She burns the child’s home over its head, imprisons it in a 
murder camp, and then stands idly by while it dies. Good old England! Almost 


thou persuadest me to become a Christian! But wait! the avenging angel has 
drawn his sword. 
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which assigned to her Majesty and to the British Resident certain specific 
powers and functions connected with the internal government and the 
foreign relations of the Transvaal State, your Government will be left free 
to govern the country without interference, and to conduct its diplomatic 
intercourse and shape its foreign policy, subject only to the requirement 
embodied in the fourth Article of the new draft, that any treaty with 
any foreign State shall not have effect without the approval of the 
Queen.” ! : 


Here is a true form of self-government guaranteed to the Boers 
under the existing treaty. This surely is what Liberals like Mr. 
Morley avd Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman are now proposing to offer 
when they talk of self-government for the “annexed ” territories. 
But would it not be simpler to say frankly, We will honourably abide 
by the Gladstonian settlement? What hinders them from saying 
this? Is it pride? Must, then, pride bar the path of honour? 
Under this arrangement, which cannot be affected by the ineffectual 
occupations and paper annexations of British forces, the British 
Government is bound to leave the Boer Government free to govern 
Boer territory, without interference, so long as the terms of the Con- 
vention are complied with. In other words, it is bound to withdraw 
every British soldier from Boer territory, and this must be done prior 
to any further arrangements between the two Governments, The 
Convention must be fulfilled first, and then arrangements may be 
made for compensating the surviving victims of Jingo criminality. 
Great Britain cannot restore to the Boers the thousands of women 
and children whose deaths she has brought about by violating the 
usages of civilised warfare, in burning homesteads and imprisoning 
non-combatants ; but she can do for the relatives of her own victims 
what she failed to compel the Chartered Company to do for the rela- 
tives of those who fell in the fight with its buccaneering agent at 
Krugersdorp. In a word, she can pay damages for her own 
barbarity. Having to do this will do her good, her conscience, or 
what is miscalled such, being only reachable through her pocket. 
Then, of course, there is the restoration of the thousands of prisoners 
in Ceylon and elsewhere to the land of their fathers.2 That restora- 
tion will have to be made, and it is at her own expense that the 
violator of the usages of civilised warfare will have to make it. 
Clearly she is in for a terrible indemnity, and richly does she deserve 
to pay it. Let us trast that it will be a never-forgotten lesson to 
her, and that the painful and shameful remembrance of it will cause 
her to never again clamour for a criminal and needless war on a 
handful of brave farmers, when they stand in the path of her 
cupidity and rebuke proud corruption by their simpler manners and 
purer lives. 


1 Parliamentary Paper C. 9507, p. 8. The Convention can be seen in Appendix B. 
of the popular edition of The Transvaal from Within. 

2 All of them. Not merely those traitors who take the oath of servitude to the 
violators of their rights and the destroyers of their kindred. 
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In addition to being bound to recognise the independence of the 
Transvaal, the British Government is pledged, in the most solemn 
may».ner, to respect that of the Orange Free State also. The instru- 
ment governing the relations of Great Britain to the Orange State is 
the Bloemfontein Convention, which was concluded between the two 
Powers on February 23,1854. In the first article of this Bond we 
are told that— 


“ Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner in entering into a Convention for 
Jinally transferring the Government of the Orange River Territory to the 
representatives delegated by the inhabitants to receive it, guarantees on 
the part of her Majesty’s Government the future independence of that 
country and its government.” 


“That country ” is now aruin, but its people exist; its government 
also exists. It has not unconditionally surrendered the cause of 
right. Its living objects of British obligation still remain. This being 
the case, the old duties resting on Britain are just as binding as ever. 
The unsuccessful subjugator and exterminator must be compelled 
to fulfil his obligations. He must be made to feel that there is now 
in the world a power able and willing to secure justice for all nations, 
for the small‘ones as much as for the great, for the weak as much as 
for the strong. The pro-annexationists try to argue that the fact of 
the Burghers of the Orange State having invaded British territory 
deprives them of all right to independence. But the question is: 
Was the Orange State justified in the course it took? If it was 
then this pretext of its enemies falls to the ground. Let us hear 
what Mr. Steyn, President of the Orange Free State, has to urge on 
this point in his own defence. During last August Lord Kitchener, 
acting no doubt as the instrament of Mr. Chamberlain, sent to Mr. 
Steyn a letter containing this very argument, and the President of 
the Free State dealt with it in these words: 


“When in the course of 1899 troops were massed on the borders not 
only of the South African Republic, but also of the hitherto friendly 
Orange Free State, and when it became evident to the South African 
Republic that the English did not desire the removal of the grievances, 
which are now declared on all hands never to have existed, but the destruc- 
tion of the independence of the above-named Republic, she desired the 
British Government to withdraw the troops from her borders and to have 
all disputes settled by arbitration. This happened three weeks after the 
British Government had issued its ultimatum and about a month after 
the Government of the Orange Free State had received a telegram from 
the High Commissioner asking him to remain neutral, thereby distinctly 
proving that the British Government was determined to wage war against 
the South African Republic. This telegram was sent to the Orange Free 
State, though it was so well known that the Orange Free State had entered 
into a defensive treaty with the South African Republic in 1889. When 
the South African Republic decided to guard her borders against the 
enemy who lay there in the vicinity, I was obliged to take one of the most 
painful steps to me, namely, to break the ties of friendship which existed 
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between us and the British Government, and to be true to our treaty and 
stand by the South African Republic. That we were perfectly justified in 
our belief that the British Government was firmly resolved to wipe out 
the two Republics has been proved distinctly since the war broke out. It 
has not only been proved by documents which have fallen into our hands, 
from which it is distinctly evident that since 1896 [that is, since the 
Jameson Raid] the British Government was firmly resolved to invade both 
Republics; but only lately it was acknowledged by Lord Lansdowne that 
he had, as early as June 1899, discussed with Lord Wolseley, then Com- 
mander-in-Chief of her Majesty’s forces, as to the best time for invading 
the two Republics. Your Excellency will thus see that we did not draw 
the sword, but that we only pushed away a sword that was already laid at 
our throats. We only acted in self-defence, one of the holiest rights of 
man, in order to maintain our existence, and for that reason I consider, 
with all due reverence, that we have the right to trust in a righteous 
God.” ! 


If in opposition to this it is urged that what justifies the two 
Republics in the line of action they have adopted, is no justification 
for the conduct of “ rebels” in Cape Colony, I must point out that 
the British Government, by the suspension of Representative Insti- 
tutions in that colony, has for the present, and until the self- 
government of the colony is restored, done all that is needed to absolve 
the friends of the Republics from allegiance to the British connection. 
Self-government is not a privilege, but a right. So far as a ruler 
violates the rights of his subjects he destroys with his own hand 
the only legitimate foundation on which loyalty to his person and 
obedience to his decrees can be based. Where there is no respect 
for right there can be no duty of obedience. This maxim obtains in 
states as fully as in families. If it cannot justify natural despotism, 
still less can it justify despotism that is purely artificial. In 1872, 
Cape Colowy obtained complete self-government. Now it is under 
martial law, which is no law, and taxes are levied upon its people 
without the consent of their representatives. Under these circum- 
stances, what is called rebellion is but the legitimate assertion of 
popular right against the wrong of arbitrary power. The Cape 
Colonists, both Dutch and British, have as much right to fight for 
the restoration of the self-government which has been wrongfully 
taken from them, as the Burghers of the two Republics have to fight 
for independence. What was it that justified the Englishmen of 
Cromwell’s time in their so-called rebellion against Charles the First ? 
He had usurped the functions of the legislature, raised taxes without 
the consent of Parliament, and quartered troops upon his subjects in 
the most illegal and vexatious manner. ‘ Arbitrary judgments, 


1 From a letter held back by the British Government, but published in the Man- 
chester Guardian, Oct. 28, 1901. This is evidently the “argumentative letter” 
referred to in one of Lord Kitchener’s despatches. It is a reply to a letter sent to 
Mr. Steyn by Lord Kitchener, in which the latter quoted the scriptural text about 
the fate in store for those who take the sword. Some of the papers ‘fallen into our 
hands,” as Mr. Steyn puts it, were described in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for 
November last, page 497. The Scriptural text was dealt with on page 506. 
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exorbitant fines and unwarrantable imprisonments were grievances of 
daily and hourly occurrence.! These facts justified Englishmen of 
that day in the line of duty to themselves and their posterity, which 
they had the manliness to adopt and the resolution to carry to a 
successful issue. The same facts justify Cape Colonists of this day 
in following a similar course. In their present shocking treatment 
the Colonists have greater justification than the men who disposed of 
Charles the First. I have never heard that the latter outraged 
humanity by compelling the friends and relatives of “rebels” to be 
present at their execution. If he did I have no doubt that by such 
barbarity he only managed to hasten his own downfall, as the British 
Government is now hastening in South Africa the downfall of. British 
rule. 

The British Government will have to humble itself by treating 
with the Governments whose independence it has acknowledged and 
which it is unable to destroy. About the same time that he sent 
the draft of the Gladstonian Convention of 1884 to the Transvaal 
Government, Lord Derby also reported to the Acting High-Commis- 
sioner at the Cape that it meant ‘‘the same complete internal 
independence in the Transvaal as in the I'ree State.” My contention 
simply is that the obligation to respect this independence necessarily 
rests upon the British Government so long as the Boer Government 
exists to claim its fulfilment. The Majuba consequence has not, 
and, while the waters run and the sun shines, it cannot be wiped out 
by shedding the blood of the Boers and doing to death their helpless 
wives and children. The obligations of the British Government are 
acknowledged by some of the leading spirits of our present Ministry. 
On March 8, 1896, no less an authority than Mr. Chamberlain 
himself uttered these remarkable words, in the Commons, at West- 
minster : 

“To go to war with President Kruger to enforce upon him reforms in 
the internal affairs of his State, in which Secretaries of State, standing in 
their place, have repudiated all right of interference, that would be a course 


> 


of action as immoral as it would have been unwise.” ? 


The obligation resting on Britain to honour the pledged words of 
its statesmen is here unmistakabiy acknowledged by the very person 
who, more than all others, has tried to shirk it. 

In the Commons, on May 8, 1896, the same right honourable 
gentleman said: 


“T think, in the Jast communication I sent to the President, I defined 
what I conceived to be our rights in the matter. I said that we did not 
claim and never had claimed the right to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the Transvaal, but that we did claim, both as representing the interests of 
our fellow subjects in the Transvaal and as the paramount Power in South 
Africa, responsible for the security of the whole country, to make friendly 


1 Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. Page 17 of popular edition of his Essays. 
2 Hansard Parliamentary Debates, April 28 to May 19, 1896, p. 915. 
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representations to him and to give him friendly advice, as much in his 
interest as in our own.” 


Speaking in the Commons on August 10 of the same year, 
Mr. Chamberlain threw cold water on the very idea of sending an 
army “to force President Kruger to grant reforms.” “Jt is not 
my policy,” said he, “and it never will be.” I wonder if there is 
one promise that the right honourable gentleman has ever kept. 
On August 12 of the same year, replying in the Commons to a 
Jingo speech delivered by Sir Ashmead Bartlett, Mr: Chamberlain 
said : 


“« What would be the policy of the hon. member for Sheffield as Colonial 
Secretary? We know what it would be. He would send, in the first 
place, an ultimatum to President Kruger that unless the reforms which he 
was specifying were granted by a particular date the British Government 
would interfere by force. Then, I suppose, he would come here and ask 
this House for a vote of £10,000,000 or £20,000,000—it does not matter 
particularly which—and would send an army of 10,000 men, at the very 
least, to force President Kruger to grant reforms in a State in regard to 
which not only this Government, but successive Secretaries of State have 
pledged themselves repeatedly that they would have nothing to do with its 
internal affairs. That is the policy of the honourable gentleman. That is 
not my policy.” 


Unfortunately, it became his policy when the time suited for 
adopting it. Then his Government, or, in other words, he himself, 
did not call out 10,000 men, but 48,000, to join 24,000 more, 
already in South Africa, for the purpose of carrying out this very 
Ashmead Bartlett policy of forcing matters in which, by his own 
admission, he had no right to interfere. 

These are remarkable pronouncements. They admit both the 
right of the Republic to internal independence and the obligation 
resting upon Great Britain to respect that right. Mr. Chamberlain 
condensed them into a nutshell when, on December 31, 1895, at the 
time of the Jameson invasion, he sent a despatch to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, in which he described the Transvaal as a ‘foreign State, 
which is in friendly treaty relations with Great Britain.”2 And, 
indeed, in every point, save that mentioned in the last line of the 
quotation already made from the covering letter in which Lord 
Derby sent the draft of the Convention to Pretoria, the Transvaal 
is not only a foreign State, but it is a sovereign international State 
as well. Except in this one point—a point, let it be remembered, 


1 Parliamentary Debates, May 8, 1896. For examples of Mr. C.’s friendliness see 
the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for November last, page 493 (note 1). 

2 In insisting on the franchise for British subjects in the Transvaal, the Colonial 
Secretary was claiming to wield greater power in a “Foreign State” than he 
possessed in the British Colony of Natal. When questioned on July 21, 1899, in the 
Commons about unenfranchised Indian British subjects in Natal, Mr. Chamberlain 
said: ‘‘I have no power to insist on the franchise being granted in a self-governing 
colony.” But ina foreign State a Colonial Secretary, as such, can have no concern 
whatever. Why did he usurp the office of Foreign Secretary ? 
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that has nothing whatever to do with the present war—the South 
African Republic is as much a sovereign international State as 
France, Germany, and Russia are sovereign international States. 
Consequently, the right of the British Government to regulate the 
Franchise Laws, or other matters relating to the internal affairs of 
the Transvaal, is no greater and no less than the right of the same 
Government to regulate the internal affairs of the three Powers just 
mentioned. Let it be clearly understood that there is here no 
denial of the right of any Government to interfere, by force if 
necessary, in the affairs of any country whatsoever, whenever there 
is satisfactory evidence that such interference is necessary to the 
protection of the rights of its subjects. But this ru'e applies equally 
to all States: to the great ones as much as to the sma!l ones. The 
Boers never claimed to be exempted from it. ‘This Government,” 
said Mr. Reitz, in a despatch dated September 2, 1899: 


‘“‘has never, with reference to the question of intervention, either asked or 
intended that her Majesty’s Government should abandon any right it may 
have, as a matter of fact, by virtue either of the Convention of London, 
1884, or by international law, to take action here for the protection of 
British subjects.” 4 


But the British Government had not, and did not even claim to 
have, either of these grounds of action. It would only have liked to 
have had them. 

The Boers merely claim to be, and, in spite of paper annexations 
and sham occupations, they still are, within the limits of the 
Gladstonian Convention, an independent State as regards their 
internal affairs. That they do really possess this measure of inde- 
pendence has been admitted over and over again by statesmen of both 
political parties. Dealing with this question on September 1, 1884, 
in the Corn Exchange, Edinburgh, Mr. Gladstone said: ‘‘ We entered 
into arrangements with the Transvaal, and the Transvaal at this 
moment, not in every point, but in the main and for practical 
purposes, has recovered its independence.” Mr. W. H. Smith, 
speaking as the leader of the Conservative Government in the 
Commons on February 25, 1890, said: “It is a cardinal principle 
of that settlement [viz., the Convention of 1884] that the internal 
government and legislation of the South African Republic shall not 
be interfered with.” Speaking in the same place on January 31, 
1896, Mr. Balfour said: ‘“‘ The Transvaal is a free and independent 
Government as regards its internal affairs.” On the 31st day of the 
same month in the same year the Marquis of Salisbury, speaking in 
the Lords, said: ‘‘ The Boers have absolute control over their own 
internal affairs.” Now I contend that the fact of them fighting 


1 Blue Book C. 9530, p. 33. 
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against a prepared and intended attempt to take it away,! affords no 
ground whatever for the Tory assertion that by such an act of 
patriotism and duty the Boers have forfeited their right to this 
control. The right remains, and will remain. 

The leaders of the Jingo Party are thus pledged by their own 
words to respect the independence guaranteed to the Boers in the 
Gladstonian Convention of 1884. They must be held fast to their 
pledges let the cost be what it may. They must not be allowed to 
destroy a young nation. The course of Africander development 
must not go back ; it must go forward. Who knows but that they are 
trying, like the Persians, to kill what may eventually prove to be a 
second Hellas? If these honourable and right honourable gentle- 
men are allowed to break loose from their pledges, and from the 
bond of their Government, which the Convention is, they will only 
repeat in Africa what their ancestors carried on in Ireland. In a 
word, they will favour foreigners and interlopers at the expense of 
the sons of the soil. From this fate God save Africa! Before me 
as I write there is a picture of a woman fastened to a wooden cross. 
On her left is a soldier, a hired assassin. On her right is a crowd 
of skeleton children clamouring for the food which the soldier 
deprives her of for the benefit of himself and his hirers over sea. 
Just above her head a scroll is nailed to the wood. On this scroll 
is the word ERIN. Opposite the woman there is another cross 
which is vacant. South Africa, if you fail to keep the Government of 
this pirate Empire to its bond, that vacant cross will be occupied by you.” 

They will call you traitor. Heed them not. No traitor ever yet 
fought for his birthright. They are the traitors. They are false to 
every principle of right, to every obligation of justice and humanity. 
They are false to their pledged word, to that of their Sovereign, to 
that of their statesmen. They are violators of the political barrier 
which justice placed between civil helplessness and military brutality.? 
The most solemn agreements, the most sacred rights are only empty 
forms whenever they stand between them and those blinding passions 
of avarice and ambition by which they are actuated. 

To conclude. Nothing less than the withdrawal of the British 
Imperial forces from South Africa will end the present strife in a 
decent and orderly manner, though even this will not now avail 


1 Evidence of which is given in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW of November last, 
pages 497 to 499, 
2 « Fear not that the tyrant shall rule for ever, 

Nor the priests of the bloody faith ; 

They stand on the brink of that mighty river 
Whose waves they have tainted with death, 

It is fed from the rills of a thousand dells ; 
Around them it hisses, and bubbles, and swells ; 
And their swords and their sceptres I floating see 
Like wrecks, on the surge of eternity.” 

3 During the annexation of the Transvaal between 1877 and 1881, the licence of 
the British soldiers embittered the Boers, whose women were of course molested by 
those heroes ! 
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to keep South Africa for the British Empire. The - Africander 
people are now more really a nation than the loyal American 
colonists were when British injustice lost the thirteen colonies to 
Britain. A common injury has bound them together in a common 
bond for the realisation of a common object. They have suffered 
wrongs which make it absolutely impossible for them ever again to 
live in peace under British rule. After the home-burnings ; the 
shootings and exilement of prisoners of war; the hangings of so- 
called rebels in the forced presence of their families ; the starving of 
women and children by putting them on half-rations because their 
men were doing the duties of patriots. 

The Africander people will not be passive. With the aid of their 
friends in Europe and America they will make an end of this busi- 
ness once and for ever, by making South Africa one country under 
one flag—their own. Not merely for their own sake, but for the 
sake of their children, and for the sake of their children’s children to 
a thousand generations must this be done. 

M. D. O’Brien. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSPIRACY : 


A DEADLY PARALLEL. 


In his Peace or War in South Africa, Mr. A. M. S. Methuen has 
drawn attention to the striking parallel between the policy that lost 
to the British Empire the North American Colonies, now the United 
States of America, and the policy at present pursued in South Africa, 
pointing out that, as the arrogant demand for “unconditional 
surrender ” lost us the former, it must inevitably, if persisted in to 
the bitter end as the pro-war party demand, lose to the Empire 
South Africa also. We have not yet seen developed, however, the 
deadly parallel that as undoubtedly exists between the infamous 
South African conspiracy that plunged us into the Boer War and a 
conspiracy, no less infamous but of much longer standing, at home 
—between the economic struggle now being fought out in South 
Africa and that waged for centuries in this country. 

To the Jingo Imperialist “the South African Conspiracy ” is the 
alleged Dutch conspiracy to drive the British into the sea. But, to 
the man accustomed to weigh evidence and to base his opinions on 
ascertained facts, it is clear that this conspiracy theory is absolutely 
untenable, for whatever “ evidence ” has been adduced in support of 
the theory is nebulous and shadowy in the extreme. Small wonder, 
therefore, that Mr. E. T. Cook, late Editor of the Daily News, was 
constrained ia his book, Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War, to 
reduce the conspiracy charge to a charge—nebulous and shadowy as 
the “evidence” itself—of “ political ambitions.” Small wonder, 
too, that in his article in the National Review Sir Edward Grey 
hastened to follow Mr. Cook’s example. 

To the superficial observer the war now being waged in South 


Africa is a fight for race ascendency. To the man who probes 


beneath the outward-seeming of things, however, it is manifest that 
it is a struggle, not for race ascendency but for class ascendency ; 
that at bottom the South African War is not political but economic 
in its issues; that it was not sought by the Boers, but was unscru- 
pulously forced upon them by a gang of cosmopolitan adventurers, 
anxious to consolidate their vast gold-mining interests, and, making 
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of the Rand a second Kimberley, enslave the workers, white and 
black alike. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson, in his able and convincing book, The War in 
South Africa, in which he has completely unmasked the conspirators, 
tells us that for the natives “ the Kimberley ‘compound’ system 
converts a labour contract into a period of imprisonment with hard 
labour and a truck system of wages.”! While as regards white 
labour, he says (p. 239) : 


“The white miners at Kenilworth, the suburb of Kimberley, are 
absolutely under the control of De Beers Company; drawing their wages 
from De Beers, living in houses owned by De Beers, trading with shops con- 
trolled by De Beers, they are the political and social serfs of the Company ; 
if they object to any terms imposed upon them by the Company, they must 
quit not only their employment but their homes, and must leave Kimberley 
to find a means of living outside the clutches of the diamond monopoly.” 


Such is the industrial ideal of Rhodes, De Beers, Beit, Eckstein, 
Neumann, Wernher, Joel, Albu and other “patriots”! But the 
Transvaal Government and the Transvaal mining laws, the latter 
among the best in the world, stood in the way of the realisation of 
this ideal on the Rand. ‘Therefore the Transvaal Government and 
the Transvaal mining laws must go.” 

First the Jameson Raid was engineered, Mr. Rhodes financing 
the adventure to the tune of some £200,000, while a forged letter 
alleging that the women and children of Johannesburg were in 
grave danger from the Boers, supplied the “ motive” for the attack 
on the South African Republic. But, the Raid proving an 
ignominious failure, Mr. Rhodes declared his intention of gaining 
his ends by “ constitutional means,” a phrase which must be under- 
stood to cover the persuasive powers of the ‘ Hawkesley dossier ” 
as applied to Mr. Chamberlain, the “‘ chartering” of a lying Press, 
and the presentation to her late Majesty of a colossal ‘“‘ Outlander’s 
Petition,” the bulk of the signatures to which were either absolute 
forgeries or had been obtained by bribery or by means of that 
economic pressure which Mr. Rhodes knows so well how to apply. 

Thus it was that this “small confederacy of international 
financiers working through a kept Press” brought about the war. 

As Mr. Hobson says (chapter iv.), “ For what are we fighting ? ” 

“There is no secret about the matter. This war is a terrible disaster 
for every one else in England and South Africa, but for the mine-owners 
it means a large increase of profits from a more economical working of the 


mines, and from speculative operations. Mr. Fitzpatrick puts into the 
mouth of ‘leading men of the Rand’ the following statement of grievances 


1 Pp, 287. 

2“ One of the most impudent pieces of jobbery ever perpetrated even in South 
Africa is the appointment during the war of a British Commission to overhaul and 
amend what has been freely and generally recognised as the most liberal Gold Law 
in the world. . . . The Commission is simply packed with mining capitalists 
and their professional advisers,’’"—Zhe Speaker, December 7, 1901, 
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in 1896: ‘If you want the chief economic grievances they are: the 
Netherlands Railway Concession, the dynamite monopoly, the liquor trafic, 
and native labour, which together constitute an unwarrantable burden of 
indirect taxation on the industry of over two and a half millions sterling 
annually.’ In other words, the mining capitalists stood to gain an income 
of two millions and a half by a successful political or military coup.” 


After showing that Mr. J. B. Robinson and Mr. Hays Hammond 
confirm this estimate, and that ‘ wages form about 55 per cent. of 
the working expenses of the mines,’ Mr. Hobson continues : 


“The attitude of the mining industry towards the Transvaal Govern- 
ment in respect of the labour question is instructive. Witnesses before the 
Industrial Commission at Johannesburg were unanimous in maintaining 
that it was the duty of the Government to procure a steady and sufficient 
supply of Kaftirs for the mines. The Government was called upon to 
accredit and assist agents of the mining industry, to obtain Kaffir labour, 
to ‘pay premiums to Kaffir chiefs,’ to furnish extra pay to native Com- 
missioners for the same object, to convey this labour ‘under supervision’ 
to the mines, erecting ‘compounds’ along the road, reducing railway fares 
to one-third of the existing rate, and in a dozen other ways spending 
public money to serve the: private interests of the mines. Why ‘ politics 
and economics are so closely connected’ that the public purse should be 
used to keep down the wages-bill of the mines is not intelligible to English 
people. But it is perfectly clear that under a ‘reformed’ Government the 
mine owners will take every care to press their claims.” 


Qaite so, And has not the Duke of Abercorn told us that our 
Government will in the settlement following the war “ neither wish 
nor be able to disregard the sentiments of their loyal supporters in 
South Africa”? Have we not even seen Kaffirs, attempting to 
escape from the slavery of the compounds, shot down by British 
soldiers ? 

With cynical frankness the conspirators themselves have by their 
utterances on the labour question left us in no manner cf doubt as 
to their intentions. So far back as 1894, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, speaking 
at Capetown, said (Cape Times, Oct. 29, 1894): 


“We have all got to think over the proposition why the English labourer 
works at the rate of twelve shillings a week, why the Indian works at two- 
pence a day, and why we pay (the natives), including food, £4 a month. 

. . And if you ask me for a big foreign policy, it is the question whether 
we can bring these natives to understand the dignity of labour, and whether 
we can make arrangements with neighbouring States to co-operate in 
bringing this about.” 


At the meeting of the Consolidated Goldfields Company of South 
Africa, held Nov. 14, 1899, Mr. Hays Hammond, consulting engi- 
neer, explained how the saving of two and a half millions sterling 
above referred to could be effected : 

“There are in South Africa [he said] millions of Kaffirs, and it does 
seem preposterous that we are not able to obtain 70,000 or 80,000 Kaffirs 


to work upon the mines... . 
“With good government there should be an abundance of labour, and 
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with an abundance of labour there will be no difficulty in cutting down 
wages, because it is preposterous to pay a Kaffir the present wages. He 
would be quite satisfied—in fact, he would work longer—if you gave him 
half the amount. (Laughter.) His wages are altogether disproporticnate 
to his requirements. (Renewed laughter.) 


Mr. Rudd, ‘‘ Mr. Rhodes’ right hand man, and a philanthropist to 
boot,” said : 


“ Tf they could only get one half of the natives to work three months of 
the year it would work wonders. . . . They should try some cogent form 
of inducement, or practically compel the native, through taxation or in 
some other way, to contribute his quota to the good of the community, and 
to a certain extent he would then have to work. He was not advocating 
slavery. . . . If under the cry of civilisation we in Egypt lately ntowed 
down 10,000 or 20,000 Dervishes with Maxims, surely it cannot be con- 
sidered a hardship to compel the natives in South Africa to give three 
months in the year to do a little honest work. We have in power to-day 
a strong Government, but there is a morbid sentimentality among a large 
section of the community on the question of the natives, and the Govern- 
ment require the support of the majority of their countrymen.” 

Note how confident these men are that the Government is on their 
side. 

Before the Industrial Commission Mr. Albu, another of the 
“ gang,” gave utterance to the following interesting views: 


“Tf the native can save £20 a year, it is almost sufficient for him to go 
home and live on the fat of the land. In five or six years’ time the native 
population will have saved enough to make it unnecessary for them to 
work any more. The consequences of this will be most disastrous for the 
industry and the State. This question {Mark this, British working men !] 
applies to any class of labour, and in any country, whether it be in Africa, 
Europe, or America. I think if the native gets enough pay to save £5 a 
year, that sum is quite enough for his requirements, and will prevent 
natives from becoming rich in a short space of time.” 


But Mr. Albu also had something to say about the wages of the 
white miners (Cornishmen and Northumbrians for the most. part). 


His evidence proceeds thus: 


® « Are you of the opinion that the wages paid to (white) miners at the 


present moment are abnormal ? 
“Tn some instances they are abnormal. 
“Ts there any chance of getting these abnormal wages reduced now that 


there are so many out of work ? 
“Certainly there is: I think the white labourers are prepared to accept 
the lesser of two evils. If we close down the mines a lot of white labourers 


will be thrown out of work.” 
The Mining World and Enginecring Record of December 16, 1899, 
puts the matter even more plainly : 


‘ White wages have not been reduced in the past because the Uitlanders 
desired to work together for political salvation, and any attack on the white 
labourers’ pay would have caused a split in the ranks, However, when new 
conditions prevail white wages must come down.” 
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And, says Mr. H. C. Thompson in The Supreme Problem in 
South Africa—Capital and Labour, reprinted from the Investor's 
Review : 

“‘The employers never made any concealment of their aims. The director 
of one of the great mining groups, talking to me about it in the summer of 
1897, was almost brutal in his frankness : 

“‘« We have settled the question of native labour, and have reduced the 
wages by one-third without any difficulty. We have now the more diffi- 
cult problem of white labour before us. I don’t at all approve of suddenly 
reducing wages, and so producing a strike. That is in every way undesir- 
able. What we have to do is toshut down some of our poorer mines, and 
let the men walk about the streets for two or three months till their feet 
are on the pavement. They'll be glad enough then to take whatever we 
may choose to offer them.’ ” 


But the mine owners have another string to their bow. As Mr. 
Jennings, manager of the Crown Reef Mine, said, ‘ If we had com- 
plete control over the native labour we could teach the Kaffirs to 
perform all lower forms of work that are now done by white men.” 

And, if that fails to reduce wages low enough, then John China- 
man will be imported, and he is to be, in the words of Major Meany 
—gallant, genial, generous soul !—‘as nearly a beast of burden as 
it is possible to make the human animal into”! ! 

The ideals of these gentlemen found further expression in the 
speech of Earl Grey, at the meeting of the Chartered Company’s 
shareholders, December 14, 1899. The noble Earl said (Times 
report) : 

“We must dismiss from our minds any idea of developing our mines 
with white labour. . . . It is obvious that the black labour of the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of South Africa must be our first line of defence... . 
An incentive to labour must be provided, and it can only be provided by 
imposition of taxation. I look forward to the imposition of a hut-tax of 
£1 per hut in conformity with the practice that prevails in Basutoland, 
and I also hope that we may, ‘with the permission of the Imperial 
authorities,’ be able to establish a labour-tax which those able-bodied 
natives should be required to pay who are unable to show a certificate for 
four months’ work, I may add that the directors are already making 
inquiries on their own account as to the possibility of obtaining ‘ Asiatic’ 
labour.” 


By the Glen Grey Act, passed when Mr. Rhodes was Premier, a 
labour policy similar to that advocated by Earl Grey was actually 
introduced into Cape Colony. In order to divorce the native from 
the soil, and thus deprive him of his independence, the land clauses. 
of the Act broke down the old system of communal tenure and sub- 
stituted individual ownership; while the Act also imposed a labour 
tax on each native who is not himself the possessor of an allotment. 


“The avowed purpose of this ‘ labour-tax’ and its penalties, as explained 
and defended by Mr. Rhodes, was the forcing on of so much competition 
in the labour market at Kimberley and elsewhere, that the wage rate 
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would not exceed his ideal of 2d.a day. ‘If they could make these people 
work, they would reduce the rate of labour in the country,’ he said in one 
speech; and in another, ‘It was wrong that there should be a million 
natives in the country, and yet that they ’—that is, the Kimberley mine- 
owners—‘should be paying a sum equal to about £1 a week for their 
labour, while that labour was absolutely essential to the development of 
the country.’”} 


These, then, are the ideals, these the methods, of the men 
responsible before God and man for the South African War. 
Well may Mr. Hobson say ?: 


“Tf this war can be successfully accomplished, and a ‘settlement’ satis- 
factory to the mine-owners can be reached, the first-fruits of victory will 
be represented in a large, cheap, submissive supply of black and white 
labour, attended by such other economies of ‘ costs’ as will add millions 
per annum to the profits of the mines. It is no extravagance to argue that 
the blood and the money of the people of Great Britain are being spent for 
this purpose; that at present no other definite tangible result of the con- 
flict can be shown. The men who, owning the South African press and 
political organisations, engineered the agitation which has issued in this 
war, are the same men whose pockets will swell with this increase; open- 
eyed and persistent they have pursued their course, plunging South Africa 
into a temporary ruin in order that they may emerge victorious, a small 
confederacy of international mine-owners and speculators holding the 
treasures of South Africa in the hollow of their hands.” 


It is for this that £200,000,000 have been expended in the vain 
effort to force the Boer Republics to their knees! for this 20,000 of 
our soldiers lie beneath the veldt! for this the Boer children in the 
Murder Camps die at the rate of 457 per thousand per annum !! 3 

There is nething nebulous and shadowy about this evidence. The 
charge of conspiracy is proven out of the mouths of the conspirators 
themselves. 

And what, in the case of South Africa, the conspirators have so 
kindly done for us, Professor Thorold Rogers, in his Work and 
Wages, has done in the case of this country. Patiently and 
laboriously he has accumulated a mass of facts and figures, a body 
of evidence that cannot be gainsaid. 

The golden age of labour in South Africa is now past. Speaking 
at Battersea Town Hall, on August 15, Mr. J. Keir Hardie, M.P., 
said : 

‘** Before the war, working-class Outlanders, white men, were earning in 
the mines sums which varied from £40 to £70 per month. Under the 
regimé of ‘liberty’ which has been inaugurated since the two Republics 
were annexed on paper these same men are being compelled to accept work 
in the mines—the same class of work—for 5s.a day. The natives, whom 


we have gone there to protect, were earning 3s. 6d. a day under the old 
system, and are now paid 1s, per day.” 


1 Blacks and Whites in South Africa. By H. H. Fox Bourne, pp. 45-6. 
2 The War in South Africa, p. 240. 
® Official Return for September 1901. 
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The golden age of labour in this country is also past. 

“I find,” says Thorold Rogers, in chapter ii. of Work and 
Wages, “‘that the fifteenth century and the first quarter of the 
sixteenth were the golden age of the English labourer, if we are to 
interpret the wages which he earned by the cost of the necessaries 
of life. At no time were wages, relatively speaking, so high, and at 
no time was food so cheap.” This in spite of the fact that 
“attempts were constantly made to reduce these wages by Act of 
Parliament, the legislature frequently insisting that the Statute of 
Labourers should be kept, . . . these efforts were futile; the rate 
keeps steadily high, and finally becomes customary, and was 
recognised by Parliament.” 

The high rate of wages then obtaining is usually attributed to 
the scarcity of labour caused by the Black Death and other plagues, 
and the long-drawn-out Wars of the Roses. By the Black Death, 
says Thorold Rogers, “probably a third of the population perished. 

It is certain that the immediate consequence of the plague 
was a dearth of labour, an excessive enhancement of wages... . "2 
But the dearth of labour did not last very long. For, says Rogers : 

“We learn from contemporary accounts, and here we can trust them, 
that a rapid growth of population followed on the destruction of the Black 
Death. It is said that after this event, double and triple births were 
frequent: that marriages were singularly fertile; and that, in a short 
time, the void made by the pestilence was no longer visible. . . . I make 
no doubt that the population speedily righted itself, as it has done on 
many other occasions when a sudden or abnormal destruction of human 
life has occurred in a people, and the people has a recuperative power. 
That they had this power is proved by the events which followed.” 

So much for the fourteenth century. And, as regards the later 
plagues and the Wars of the Roses, Rogers says: 

“ But I cannot discover that the wages of labour were affected by any of 
these occurrences of the fifteenth century, nor by those of the sixteenth, 
until the general change in money values puts it out of one’s power to 
infer anything from such events. I conclude, therefore, that the steadi- 
ness with which high relative wages were secured was in no sense due to 
the losses which labour suffered from pestilence. The existence of this 
formidable disease may have checked the growth of population; but if 
abundant evidence as to the rate of wages and silence as to the loss of life 
are to go for anything, it did not create a sensible void in the number of 
labourers.” # 

And again, page 37: 

“‘T cannot, therefore, conclude that either the civil disturbances of the 
fifteenth century or the visitation of disease, sporadic from the reappear- 
ance of the old pestilence, or endemic at times from the occurrence of the 
new, materially affected the population of England during the period before 
me.” 

Now, what were the wages of the workers in this golden age of 
English labour ? 
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Of course, in any comparison between the wages of tc-day and 
the wages paid in the fifteenth century, due allowance must be made 
for the change in money values. Rogers was most painstaking in 
his investigation of this matter; and his conclusion is that for 
purposes of comparison with modern standards the money values of 
the fifteenth century should be multiplied by twelve. ‘‘ My multiple 
of twelve,” he tells us (p. 172), “is moderately low.” 

“Now up to the year 1540,” he says, “the average wages of an 
artisan in the coantry were three shillings a week; of a labourer 
in husbandry, working by the day, two shillings a week;”?! and 
“Tn 1533, alarge proportion of (King) Henry’s artisan’s yot four 
shillings a week even during the wiuter months, the labotrers 
earning a3 before two shillings.”2 Multiplyicog by twelve, we find, 
therefore, that, stated in the money values of to-day, the artisans 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries earned from thirty-six 
shillings to forty-eight shillings a week, and the farm labourers on 
the average twenty-four shillings a week. 

From this it will be seen that the English labonrer at twelve 
shillings a week has not only, to use Mr. Rhodes’ words above- 
quoted, “ got to think over the propositicn why” he ‘‘ works at the 
rate of twelve shillings a week . . . and why” the Sonth African 
monopolists “‘ pay (the natives), including food, four pounds a month,” 
but why he gets twelve shillings a week while his ancestor of the 
fifteenth century, whose work was much less productive than his 
own, got twenty-four shillings a week. And if he asks for a big 
domestic policy, can he have a better one than to bring those who 
pay him his present starvation wage to understand the true dignity 
of labour, and to endeavour to make arrangements with his fellows 
to co-operate in bringing back the golden age ? 

Stating the wages of the fifteenth century in terms of the amount 
of food that they would purchase, and restricting the comparison to 
“the simplest materials of customary existence,” Thorold Rogers tells 
us (page 57): 

“In so cheap a year as this (1495), the peasant could provision his 
family for a twelvemonth with three quarters of wheat, three of malt, and 
two of oatmeal, by fifteen weeks of ordinary work ; an artisan could achieve 
the same result in ten weeks. Such wages were regularly paid, and even 
more, particularly in London.” 

And, on page 28, he says, referring to the same period : 

“There is no reason to think that these labourers were paid well because 
their employment was precarious. Men got just as good wages in the 
fifteenth century, whether they were employed for a day ora year. Nor, 
as I have already observed, were the hours long. It is plain that the day 
was one of eight hours.” 

Thorold Rogers then proceeds to trace step by step the decline in 
wages and the rise in prices: 
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“Tn 1533... the farm labourer [he tells us, after stating the prices 
then ruling] would have had to give nearly double the labour in wheat and 
oats and more than double in the case of malt, though a good deal less than 
double in that of oatmeal, to make such a provision as his ancestor did in 
1495; while the artisan at 3s. would have had to give between fourteen 
and fifteen weeks’ work (instead of ten) for a similar store. The first- 
named year is an exceedingly cheap one; the latter, though less advan- 
tageous to the labourer, is one in which he might still be able, as we see, 
to maintain his family, and lay by a considerable margin from the charges 
of his household, from a fourth to a half of his earnings.” ! 


Think of it, ye farm labourers, in 1533 the labourer could save 
“ from a fourth to a half of his earnings ” ! 

Note the change, however, a century later. In 1634, we are told, 
the “artisan . . . would have to work forty-three weeks in order to 
earn that which an artisan in 1495 obtained with ten weeks’ labour ; 
while the wages of the peasant, who got this supply by fifteen 
weeks’ labour 115 years before, would be insufficient, even if he 
worked for fifty-two weeks in the year and every day except Sunday, 
by 24s. 95d., to win that quantity of provisions. Even the extra pay- 
ments in harvest would not make up the deficiency.” 2 And in 1725, 
“ what a husbandman earned with fifteen weeks’ work, and an artisan 
with ten weeks’ work in 1495, a whole year’s labour would not 
supply artisan or labourer with . . . throughout Lancashire.” ? 

Coming down to the nineteenth century, he tells us: 


“In 1801 Arthur Young calculated that a Suffolk labourer could (at 
some date which he does not give, but it must have been nearly sixty years 
before) have bought for 5s. what, in 1800, would have cost him 26s. 5d., 
and that, therefore, as his wages and parish allowance would at the best 
have given him only 15s., he was virtually put on little more than half the 
seale of his earnings in the earlier period.” 4 


And again, page 93, Rogers says : 


“ By contrast with what prevailed during the first three-quarters of the 
eighteenth century, the wages of the labourer were again depressed during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth and the first quarter of the nineteenth 
centuries, when the old rates continued and wheat kept rising; for the 
average price between 1801 and 1810 was... more than double that which 
existed in the worst decade in the first half of the seventeenth century... 
but the poverty of the poor was practically unalleviated, their wages only 
nominally improved, the assessment of their earnings unchanged, and no 
thought whatever was taken of their condition by the Legislature, unless it 
be that the attempt to repress the violence, which their unparalleled suffer- 
ings drove them occasionally to commit, by atrocious penal laws may be 
called thought.”® 


Dealing with the rate of wages towards the close of the nine- 
teenth century, Rogers says: 


“ At present I believe that the workmen of this country, speaking of 
them in the mass, are better paid than those of any other settled and fully 
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peopled community, if one takes into account not merely the money wages 
which they earn, but the power which these wages have over commodities. 
But the rise is entirely of the last thirty years, and, unfortunately, it has not 
been shared by all in equal proportion, while the case of some has been 
rendered worse.” 1 


Again, pp. 171-2, he says: 


“ Some of the working-classes in London, and those who have been long 
educated in the machinery of labour partnerships (trades unions), have at 
last regained the relative rate of wages which they earned in the fifteenth 
century, though perhaps in some particulars the recovery is not complete. 
I can illustrate what I mean... . From 1449 to 1450 divers workmen 
were engaged in building at Oxford. The head-mason got 4s. a week for 
nine months in the year; the others 3s. 4d. for ten. For ten monilis the 
under-masons got 2s. 10d. . . . In modern values . . . these sums repre- 
sent 48s., 40s, and 34s. Mr. Howell informs us that the building trades 
in London in 1877 had reached 7s. 14d. a day, or 42s, 9d. a week. I have 
taken,” he adds, “the best prices of artisan labour in the best English 
market for such labour to contrast them, improved as they are by the 
mechanism of a trade union, with the prices paid spontaneously in a 
country town in England 434 years ago.” 


On page 175, too, we are reminded that 


“The artisan who is demanding at this time an eight hours’ day in the 
building trades is simply trying to recover what his ancestor worked by 
four or five centuries ago.” 


But in the case of the agricultural labourer the position is very 
different. Thorold Rogers shows us (pages 116 and 117) that since 
the fifteenth century rents have risen twenty-fold at the expense of 
labour. 


“Scattered and incapable of combined action with his fellows, bowed 
down by centuries of oppression, hard usage and hard words, with, as he 
believes, every social force against him, the landlord in league with the 
farmer, and the clergyman in league with both, the latter constantly 
preaching resignation, and the two tormer constantly enforcing it, he [the 
agricultural labourer] has lived through evil times. Under the allowance 
system, he seems to have been guaranteed against starvation, and under 
the law of parochial settlement he avenged himself on some of his oppres- 
sors, though not on the worst, those who, on one pretext or another, 
quartered him on another parish, employed him on quarter sessions or 
farmers’ vestry assessment wages, and left others to supplement his wages 
by the allowance, and to support him when they had worn out his body, 
as they had worn out his spirit long before. There is nothing in the 
history of civilisation more odious than the mearness of some English 
landlords, except it be their insolence. They have been abetted by the 
foolish farmers, who ground down their labourers in order to enrich the 
landlords, and have finally sacrificed themselves to the rent-rolls of pro- 
fligates and gamblers.” 


To this “‘ foolish payment of excessive rent and the equally foolish 
receipt of excessive rent”? Rogers attributes the downfall of British 
agriculture. He very strongly condemns the Corn Law, showing 
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that it resulted in inflated rents, depressed wages, and enormously 
enhanced prices for food. And in the following scathing terms he 
exposes those who would revert to taxes on food : 


“ There are, moreover, persons who have the effrontery to invite work- 
men to accept and acquiesce in a tax on their food, in order that land- 
lords may keep up their rents at the expense of the general public. Such 
shameless mendicancy is in keeping with the tradition of aristocratic 
government, which has in the history of English finance and legislation, 
put the burdens of State on the many, and freed the property of the few ; 
but when it is fully understood, it will not serve the men who advocate it, 
or the party which has the meanness to encourage it.” 


Professor Rogers refers here, of course, to the manner in which 
the landholders have shuffled out of their feudal dues and services, 
the reddituwm or rent for the land they hold, and shouldered the 
burdens of State off on to the general public. 


[Zo be continued. | 





WANTED—AN OPPOSITION. 


In his famous address ‘‘On Conciliation with America,” Burke 
declared, ‘‘ A great empire and little minds go ill together.” ~The 
political opponents of Burke doubtless retorted that jis was the 
little mind, and confidently asserted that to adopt the views of con- 
ciliation he advocated would mean loss and humiliation to the British 
Empire. Posterity, however, has a different opinion. In the clear 
light of after-events we of to-day see that Burke was right and his 
opponents—the majority—-wrong. We now know that, thanks to 
a foolish and arrogant policy of narrow-minded Ministers and an 
obstinate King, the British Empire lost what would at the present 
time have been the largest and fairest gem in her Imperial crown. 
But the majority in Parliament failed to see this when Burke and 
Chatham and Barré, and the few other members of the small bat 
fearless minority, were pleading for conciliation and uttering direfal 
prophecies that were, alas, to be fulfilled. 

Eighty years later, the warning voice of John Bright sounded 
almost alone in denunciation of the new “jingo” policy that was 
hurrying the country into war with Russia in behalf of the “ unspeak- 
able Turk.” Again the minority—a hopeless one at the time—was 
right. Again it was proven that vor populi is not always vox Dei, 
and it was left for a subsequent Premier of the very party that had 
denounced as “ traitors” those who opposed their war policy to sadly 
admit that “we put our money on the wrong horse” in the matter 
- of the Crimean War. 

It has been said that ‘‘ history is only past politics, and present 
politics are future history.” If such be the case, the politics of 
to-day will furnish a fruitful field for the future historian. 

Tothe thoughtful man, even though he be no deep student of 
history, the present situation of things in regard to South Africa 
offers many points of analogy with the two instances from the past 
mentioned above. Will the outcome be the same? Shall the future 
historian have to record that South Africa was also lost to the 
British Empire because of the same fatnous levity and indifference, 
the same crass ignorance, the same stupid severities of arrogant and 
misguided Ministers? Or, though chronicling a victory for British 
arms, will it be as costly and as barren a triumph as that won at 
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Bunker Hill or in the Crimea? The future will tell. 
verdict shall then be, we of to-day axe determining now, 

After twenty-five months of fighting in South Africa, what is 
the actual situation confronting us there at the present moment ? 
We need go no farther than the recent speeches made by Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Brodrick to get an answer that should cause 
even “ the man in the street” to pause and consider. 

According to the Secretary of War in his latest speech, we find 
that after all these weary months, after all the terrible cost in money 
and in blood, after ail the specious assurances that “the war was 
over,” British arms are to-day supreme in only one-eighth (}) of the 
Transvaal and in less than one-third (4) of the Orange Free State ! 
The regularly appointed governments of the two republics— incorrectly 
called ex-republics, for de facto governments still exist—are uncap- 
tured, and continue to exercise jurisdiction; their daring com- 
mandants apparently move in whatever direction they choose, while 
the end of the war none can foresee or predict. ‘There have been 
many oficial predictions, but all of these have been contradicted by 
the course of events. Could more damning proof be given of the 
woeful ineptitude, the hopeless lack of diplomacy and statesmanship, 
the criminal levity and self-complacency of the present Government ? 
Proclamations, farm burnings, banishment, confiscation, hangings, 
floggings, and concentration camps have all been tried, and tried in 
vain. Such measures were also—with the exception of the concen- 
tration camps and banishment—employed without success in the 
war with the American Colonies. They had the same effect on the 
Americans that they have had on the Boers—simply stiffening the 
resistance of the people and breeding a hatred that has not yet wholly 
died out. 

The only measures to bring about a lasting peace and end the 
war, namely, conciliation and generous terms, have been the very 
measures omitted. It is meaningless buncombe to assert (as has been 
asserted) that ‘‘the most generous terms ever offered to a beaten foe ” 
have been held out to the Boers. Lord Kitchener knows better. 
Any thinking man knows better. Such an assertion is on a par 
with the reiterated declarations that the “ war was over”; or, with 
the unctuous pharisaism that declares the concentration camps to be 
healthier places than the average Boer home before the war. Their 
unreliability, to use a mild term, is self-evident and conspicuous. 
The death-rate in the concentration camps is over two hundred and 
fifty (250) in the thousand (1000). The death-rate in the Trans- 
vaal before the war was under sixteen (16) in the thousand (1000), 
Comment is unnecessary. It is also instructive to note that of all 
the many thousands of prisoners taken by the Boers, five or six 
thousand of whom were kept for many months before being released, 
less than one hundred (100) have died in captivity. 
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That the country is drifting, all can see. But whither is it 
drifting ? Taxes are mounting upward and still upward, while trade 
is steadily going downward. The Ship of State is in distress. A pilot 
is needed whose qualifications consist in something more than an 
ability to box the whole political compass, or to abandon the making 
of screws for the forging of chains for a hitherto free people. 

In the war with America it took seven long years to bring 
Parliament to its senses. But in the end the right-seeing minority 
became the majority, and won the day. On March 4, 1782, General 
Conway moved and carried in Parliament, without division, the 
motion, ‘‘ That the House would consider as enemies to the Sovereign 
and the Country all those who should advise the continued prosecation 
of the War.” After this the way towards a treaty of peace was 
clear. What happened then may happen now. And yet the war 
in America cost less than one-third of what the present deplorable 
struggle in South Africa has swallowed up. The Americans, too, 
were revolted British subjects, while the citizens of neither of the 
republics in South Africa could be so designated. 

The Boers have made overtures for peace more than once. From 
the start they have invoked arbitration, and have declared them- 
selves ready to abide by whatsoever verdict should be rendered. 
Can the cause of any nation be a just or righteous one that refuses 
to submit to this civilised and Christian method of settling disputes? 
Arbitration was successfully invoked in the case of Venezuela. 
Why should it not prove of eqnal potency in the present conflict ? 
The door is still open for an honourable and lasting peace. But 
the negotiations must be put into trustworthy hands. No one on 
whom even the breath of suspicion rests should be entrusted with 
such. Can it be doubted that negotiators of the unquestioned 
honour, ability and fairness of Mr. Morley, Lord Coleridge, Mr. 
Bryce, or Sir Robert Reid, would still be able to bring order out 
of chaos and peace out of internecine war? Men such as these 
are known and trusted by the Boers. Their word would be as 
good as their bond. ‘Their promises, the Boers know, would be 
sacred, and carried out to the letter. Reliance could be safely put 
on such men, and on their knowledge of South African affairs as 
well. 

The reassembling of Parliament is close at hand. A united 
opposition with a definite policy will use the opportunity presented 
to direct the attention of the people towards a sensible policy of con- 
ciliation. It will urge the offering of generous terms to an honour- 
able foe, whose unpardonable fault, in the eyes of the present 
Government, is, “ that their liberties they prize and their rights they 
will maintain” even to the last man, rather than submit to the 
disgraceful terms of “unconditional surrender.” Englishmen would 
do the same under like circumstances. Can Englishmen, therefore, 
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not respect a brave enemy battling for something better than the 
total extinction of all national existence and the abridgment of local 
self-government ? 

The Liberal party has to-day an opportunity such as comes but 
at rare intervals ina nation’s history. It has the men and it has 
the ability to effect much. The question that the country is 
anxiously waiting to see decided is, ‘‘ Will the Liberal party employ 
to the fullest extent the power and ability it possesses? Will it 
present a united front to its shaken and dispirited opponents ? Will 
it, by taking a firm and unmistakable stand, compel the adoption of 
a policy that shall save the drifting Ship of State from striking on 


the rocks that loom ahead ?” 
A. P. Gi_mour. 





NATIONAL AND LOCAL BORROWING. 


So far, and to follow, here, and in South Africa, how is the cost of 
the war to be defrayed nationally and locally, the Government and 
the local authority being borrowers from the public, who in turn are 
borrowers from the banks, which again, as Walter Bagehot tells us, 
in the tenth edition of his Lombard Street, have, apart from a little 
till money, but a shadowy claim on the gold in the Banking Depart- 
ment of the Bank of England, which usually is much less than 
£2,000,000 for the 6000 odd banks of the United Kingdom, with 
liabilities not short of £2,000,000,000, with the truth told? 

“Tf the aggregate of the bankers’ deposits with the Bank were 
£5,000,000, £3,000,000 of the sum will be lent by the Banking Depart- 
ment, and £2,000,000 will be kept in the till (notes and coin), In 
consequence that £2,000,000 is all that is really held in actual cash against 
the liabilities of the depositing banks. If Lombard Street were suddenly 


thrown into liquidation and made to pay as much as it could on the spot 
that £2,000,000 would be all the Bank of England could pay to the 


depositing banks:” 

Not a bright outlook for £2,000,000,000. 

How then, here, and in South Africa, is the cost of the war to be 
paid? Scarcely a graver question could be put, and as the great 
reserve finance resources of the kingdom have not been tapped by 
any Government since Pitt’s time, evasion will be the answer of 
whatever Government may be in power. We shall be told that the 
finance precedents set by the long wars will be followed in the 
present instance, although the conditions are not only dissimilar, but 
absolutely opposed; and still the untapped finance reserves may 
remain untouched. Hence evasion. Where are the country banks 
of issue which Pitt had obedient to his will? They do not now 
exist. And the shareholders of existing banks, with the huge 
responsibilities of uncalled capital clinging to them, would be ill- 
advised were they to sanction a policy of adventure in paper money 
of their own such as prevailed in the Pitt period. Then look at the 
relative social conditions now and then. At present, the population 
at large, is probably, in nine cases in ten, dependent on the profits of 
trade, with all forms of trade, severely strained by home and foreign 
competition; and in the one case in the ten the population is 
dependent on trade losses until liquidation is enforced by creditors. 
In other words, in each 100 of the population at large ten are 
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dependent on losses in trade, the number showing a tendency to 
increase ; and ninety persons in each 100 are dependent on trade 
profits which tend towards vanishing. Here, it will be alleged, the 
trusts and combines are on the alert to prevent so dire a calamity as 
a fall in prices, but at what cost? At the cost of the extirpation 
of the small producer and distributor; and when occasion offers, at 
the additional cost of skinning the consumer. In fact, the trusts and 
combines are a menace to social order, as when they have succeeded 
in creating new bodies of superseded men without the means of 
living, how is order to be maintained unless by musketry or the 
Maxim gun? On the other hand, in the old-time wars the population 
could stand as much feather-pulling as the De Beers ostrich; and 
were we to go back to the early wages of Yeomen at fourpence a 
day, he had a fowl in the pot, and was independent of wages, with 
his cow on the common, his pig rooting in the wood, his poultry 
chattering at his back door, and his garden suggestive of vegeta- 
rianism. Now the population at large, as before said, are dependent 
on the uncertain profits and the certain losses of trade, nominally at 
6s. a day, as long as the worker has not passed into the pauper 
ranks, become a lunatic, or a jail-bird, mainly in either case because 
of the absence of the means of living. In other words, the popu- 
lation of to-day are, by uncertain employment, rents, rates, and taxes 
so shorn of their wool as to be unable to contribute towards the cost 
of the present war. So, to make a long story short, it falls to the 
lot of the present Government, if well advised, to tap possibilities of 
finance too long dormant, which now, used in the public interest, 
without injustice to any class or interest, would deliver England 
from a present false and perilous position in finance. 

Apart from the war, there is no subject so urgent as that of 
national and local borrowing, and it is a pity that ignorance of its 
simplicity and ease of apprehension should keep men aloof from its 
apprehension. Yet, in a large sense, national borrowing obviates 
direct taxation by, as it were, drawing bills on the future which the 
future will have to pay. On the other hand, local borrowings affect 
rates grievously by increasing them; and in an ultimate analysis 
the increase may be likened to a slide on a well-greased inclined 
plane with certain trouble at the bottom. The slide on the inclined 
plane is really tempting before the venture, but highly disconcerting 
after. The generation vow living suffer mildly from the ache of 
hereditary rates, but the generation in succession is likely to be 
rate-scoured as if by Epsom salts. Moreover, the generation in 
succession will be saddled with worn-out plant, decaying buildings, 
and worthless machinery, now proudly recognised in balance-sheets 
as valuable assets. In fact, the next generation, besides having to 
pay off the debts of our making, may have forced upon them the 
disagreeable necessity of contracting new loans to provisionally wipe 
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out old unes, to pass on the growing, rolling snow-ball of debt 
to their posterity, certainly for repudiation ; indeed, honest payment 
will have become impossible. Obviously, from these remarks, local 
borrowing in particular should be as engaging as the last novel, 
with its fair measure of plot, interest, and slimness. ‘‘ Dear me,” 
some one will exclaim, “were there promoters in those days?” 
Another may ask ‘‘ whether the business was then a good one— 
that is to say, were its rewards better than now?” Still another 
may remark “that morality must have been at low water to impose 
on us worn-out lifts, absurd pumps, leaky reservoirs, worm-eaten 
tramcars, worthless wooden paving, and baths and wash-houses of 
a type and in a condition that no self-respecting person would 
approach nearer than he would a small-pox hospital.” Continuing, 
“as for the other assets bequeathed to us, well, for my part, I wish 
we did not own them.” The residues of national borrowing, chiefly 
in old iron and out-of-date fortifications like the old martello towers 
of the south coast, get off with milder criticism. ‘“ Look at the 
Tower, Windsor Castle, the National Gallery, the South Kensington 
Museums, which latter in their rudimentary development were for 
years a butt for ridicule as the Brompton Boilers, and many other 
national treasures which nowadays we would not like to be without.” 
Indeed, such high appreciation will urge that the nation’s money 
could not have been laid out to better purposes. The philanthropist 
will dissent by recalling a case the other day before a London 
magistrate typical of many others. It was a case of embezzlement 
of small sums by a carman, before Mr. Rose, at the West London 
police-court. The carman was paid 25s. a week, out of which he 
maintained himself, a deaf and dumb daughter, and two others, after 
payiog 15s. a week for rent—the rooms at that not of a high order 
may be assumed. ‘The police testified to the respectability of the 
carman, who, on being asked what he did with the money, said that 
he had been tempted to buy food with it. On that the magistrate 
gave him the benefit of the First Offenders Act, binding him over 
and discharging him. Whatever economists may say to the con- 
trary, the case is a protest against national institutions having taken 
precedence of the provision of suitable dwellings at small prices for 
all who stood in need of them. Bat that is not all. The decision, 
just on moral grounds, is a precedent which opens a wide door for 
the relief of offenders of the kind, due not to personal vileness, but 
to an abundance among others which neither takes heed nor care 
for the lives sacrificed. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works was the first systematic bor- 
rower for local purposes on a large scale, and it has now become a 
dealer in credits to other local bodies—a modern banker, in fact— 
on the basis of a difference between what it pays for its own 
borrowings and what it charges for loans; obviously a sound com- 
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mercial basis, which, however, raises the serious question whether 
such a lending office is not remotely, if not immediately, mischievous. 
That is to say, do the borrowing local authorities know what they 
are doing when they borrow, and does the London County Council 
know what it is doing—first, when it borrows to use, and, second, 
when it borrows to lend? The presumption is that neither the 
London County Council nor the borrowing local authorities are 
aware that they are playing with edged tools. But this is anticipation. 
The overthrow of the Metropolitan Board of Works was dramatic. 
It was occasioned by a dog-fight, and should its successor the London 
County Council be also overthrown it will be by elementary financial 
error. Two gentlemen, personally unknown to each other, went into 
residence in adjoining mansions in a fashionable London suburb— 
one a high placed official of the Metropolitan Board of Works at 
Spring Gardens, the other a newspaper man of distinction. Asis the 
English habit, neither soon acknowledged the other, but each closing 
his entrance-gate each morning at the same time to catch the same 
omnibus or train, conversation at odd times followed, which even- 
tually led to a close intimacy. They exchanged visits. They 
smoked together. They played whist in the one mansion and 
billiards in the other. The families became inseparable. The 
newspaper man, as all newspaper men are, was charming, brimful 
of press anecdotes, scandals, failures, successes, and so on, each 
drawing out the other on Spring Gardens’ troubles, schemes, bicker- 
ings, extravagance, and follies, with, as set-off, a disclosure of the 
sacred things personal to the newspaper man. In short, the one 
became father-confessor to the other. This was neighbourlike and 
charming, and continued until the fateful morning of the dog-fight. 
As usual, on that morning the two gentlemen closed each his gate 
at the same moment, neither having noticed that the dogs had got 
outside also. And tooth and nail the dogs were at it, the Spring 
Gardens’ dog now shaken like a rat, now pinned to the ground 
without the appearance of a shake left in him. Words were 
exchanged. The language of the poets followed and both gentle- 
men began to strip. On the first round Spring Gardens drew 
blood, and on the second he caught the kerb with his foot and came 
a cropper. There was no walking together to omnibus or train 
that morning. On subsequent mornings each chose his own time 
of leaving, as still waters run deep. The families on meeting looked 
the other way. After a while a newspaper campaign was opened, 
by horse and foot guards and hussars, against the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. No one knew whence the inspiration, nor to this 
day does any one know. First a messenger boy was blamed, next 
the head waiter, and last the door-keeeper. Stock, lock, and barrel, 
the secrets of the prison-house were revealed. Metropolitan stock 
was dropped like a hot potato. The Bank authorities were appre- 
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hensive of a panic, and the Governor and Deputy-Governor were on 
the premises for a week in case it should be necessary to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to suspend the Bank Charter Act. 
The public were scandalised. Questions followed in both Houses of 
Parliament. The Commons appointed a committee and asked the 
champion boxer to give evidence. He refused point blank, and the 
committee reported the fact to the House. The champion boxer 
was summoned to the Bar. Instead of complying, he packed a 
Gladstone bag, called a cab, and, as fast as steam could take him, 
he settled down in quiet Normandy until the House rose, when its 
power ceased. From Normandy the situation was aggravated by a 
series of highly spiced letters condemnatory of the House which 
appeared in the newspapers; but the House was equal to the 
occasion, for it wiped out the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

The London County Council commenced business under favourable 
auspices, taking over assets and responsibilities. Under the Metro- 
politan Act of 1885 it might lend to vestry or district board, or to 
any corporation, commissioners, burial, or public body, or to a board 
of guardians, the managers of an asylum, district, or the School Board 
of London, and also on the free trade principle to others. Obviously 
these great powers expressed in Acts of Parliament entrusted to men 
of proved ignorance of what would follow on reckless trading. The 
policy evolved was not that of enabling a candle to be lighted at both 
ends but the Acts provided for a candle to be cut into pieces that as 
many ends as possible might be lighted. For illustration of the 
working, typical of all cases turn to Burdett 1892-3 when various 
schemes were propounded for paying off a debt, which then stood at 
the considerable sum of £17,000,000 at an average of 34 per cent. 
The annual instalment payment system was favourably regarded out 
of doors with payments during sixty years to cover principle and 
interest. On that basis the scheme worked out to an aggregate pay- 
ment of £33,851,250 as the price of the £17,000,000 ; but worse than 
that, the scheme ignored the negative interest involved. This 
probably arose from ignorance of such a thing as negative interest 
with no intention to deceive the public. Briefly explained, negative 
interest arises whenever one parts with money; not only is money 
then parted with but the interest which the money would bring in is 
also parted with ; on negative interest, insurance, sinking funds, an- 
nuities, and investment generally are founded. Thus negative 
interest is a real thing, in fact it is so terribly real socially that it is 
regrettable it should not have had a place in Burdett’s schemes. For 
example, socially interest at 1 per cent. is just equal to human effort 
in seventy years; at 2 per cent, it is four times greater than human 
effort ; at 4 per cent. it is almost sixteen times greater; at 8 per cent. 
it is more than 218 times greater, and at 10 per cent. it is almost 
790 times greater. As hereafter explained whatever in a lifetime 
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of seventy years @ man may acquire interest at 1 per cent. will 
double the sum in seventy years. Bat returning to the £17,000,000 
for which the sum of £33,851,250 was to be paid in sixty years, the 
annual average payment during those years being £543,201 exclusive 
of negative interest. Accordingly what so far has followed from the 
debt of the London County Council has been the spreading over a 
wide field of the genius of expenditure without regard to consequences, 
for ends often whimsical and generally for the production of debt and 
not of wealth. Wealth is less of local than of international apprecia- 
tion. 

By the usual tables, £1 in a year at 3} per cent. compound interest 
becomes in sixty years not £60 but £163 which as the multiplier of 
the £543,291 for the £17,000,000 becomes £110,696,541 which added 
to Burdett’s £33,851,250 gives a total of £144,547,791 as the cost of 
loan of £17,000,000. But it will be said as the borrowing is at 34 
per cent. and the lending to outsiders is at 4 per cent. there is a clear 
gain of # per cent. So there is, when you ignore negative interest. 
To further illustrate negative interest, you buy a house to return you 
£100 annually and in sixty years the £100 to you becomes at 3 per 
cent. £589 ; but to the tenant in sixty years £100 “‘a year” becomes 
£16,300. Such is the radical difference between paying annually and 
paying a lump sum; and all annual payments increase in the same 
ratio. Another illustration: in the Wandsworth and Clapham Union 
the valuations for rating are down to 2s. 6d. a week occupations 
which is a £3 a year rateable value; and at the Battersea 8s. rate a 
payment of 24s. a year is thus made by the poorest of the poor. This 
“annual” payment of 24s, becomes in sixty years £196. Hence the 
prevailing poverty. Twenty-four shillings a year at 3 per cent. com- 
pound interest would not give a poor man an old-age pension, but it 
would give him in hand £196. And while the tenant at £100 a year 
paid in sixty years £16,300, the house which cost £1000 will in sixty 
years have cost £5890. Such is negative interest; but it may be 
contended that depreciating house property does not admit of finance. 
That isso, but still a skilful use of negative interest in a decaying 
neighbourhood may by anticipation admit of set-off. What is the 
prospective trouble? Is it a railway extension that will bring a 
vibratory tube across your breakfast room, or is it one that will sub- 
ject the inmates to day and night locomotive screechings, or is a 
small-pox hospital to be erected against your garden wall? Generally 
organic changes are talked of in advance which would give you time 
to get into the borough council where you might advocate the forma- 
tion of a new street that would take in your house. Or a course of 
study in the museum library might unearth such facts as that 
Shakespeare spent most of his boyhood in your house, or that Crom- 
well’s father once lived in your house, As for the small-pox hospital 
your tooth and nail opposition would be bought off at a high figure. 
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Ina narrow, an extremely narrow sense, Glasgow is to the north 
what the London County Council is to London, with as a difference 
an absence of power to enable others outside of the Corporation to 
hatch financial chickens, Glasgow has not had bestowed upon it, 
nor has it assumed tke function of money lender, it has preferred that 
each tub should stand on its own bottom. It does not borrow at 3} 
per cent. that it may lend at 4 per cent. to busybodies who may 
make ducks and drakes of the loan. Glasgow by old Saltmarket 
instinct has gone on its own because in bygone years it had so much 
struggle and wretchedness hanging to its skirts, especially in trade 
depression periods, with Jaissex faire no remedy, and learning a wise 
lesson it with zest embarked in municipal undertakings to make 
money out of them without sentiment or love for humankind ; and 
to gaze upon its work with and without legislative backing is to 
become convinced that more may be achieved by public spirit well 
or ill directed than by grace of Parliament inspired by personal or 
class log rolling. What Glasgow as a municipality bas projected, 
pushed through, and operated successfully or unsuccessfully, need not 
be recalled much less commented on. Evidently in the main Glas- 
gow has been inspired by the example of the States of Guernsey, 
which furnished itself with a meat-market which paid for itself in 
ten years, when the community had the meat-market for nothing, 
and with it a clear annual income of £400 by rents. Nothing, how- 
ever, which Glasgow has done has come up to the Guerntey 
standard, and while the Corporation has acted up to its lights finan- 
cially, the presumption is that a by no means remote posterity have 
a bad quarter of an hour before them, with municipal liquidation in 
fact, on the basis at a venture of half-a-crown in the pound, as a'so 
is probable to London posterity. To make the case of Glasgow 
clear, assume that it is face to face with the housing question, and 
that it borrows £1,000,000 for seventy years at 3 per cent. In 
seventy years at compound interest £1,000,000 at 3 per cent. 
becomes £8,000,000, of which £1,000,000 is capital and £7,000,000 
is interest, which interest divided by seventy years gives in round 
numbers £100,000 a year for negative interest; and as £1 per 
annum at 3 per cent. becomes £230 11s. 10d. in seventy years, that 
sum multiplied by £100,000 becomes the considerable sum of 
£23,000,000, which added to the £7,000,000, gives an obligation to 
posterity of £30,000,000 against a set-off of £100,000 as rent by 
the borrowed £1,000.000, less 5 per cent. for upkeep, loss, repairs, 
and insurance, or £50,000. To demonstration these figures show 
how on the one hand wealth has been acquired by the few, and how 
the many have been reduced to poverty and want. It would be 
nonsense to charge the Corporation of Glasgow with knowingly going 
in for reckless trading, although its trading has been reckless. It 
has bogged itself in the mysteries of interest. In vain to it the 
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many publications on interest simple and compound. The nigger 
on the fence is the actuary who in debauching mathematics 
has fooled the Glasgow and many other corporations, inclusive of 
the London County Council. The interest tables show that at 
simple interest £1 in seventy years at 3 per cent. becomes 
£7 14s. 44d., and £1 per annum in seventy years at 3 per cent. 
becomes £230 11s. 103d. Uponsuch simple facts actuarial humbug 
has been reared with so much nonsense that the mysteries of insur- 
ance annuities, sinking funds, perpetuities, and public debts are 
utterly incomprehensible to the general public. 

Although the Guernsey meat-market is an old story by one 
Jonathan Duncan, in his letters on ‘“‘ Monetary Science,” a condensed 
account of the finance needs no apology. The meat-market was to 
cost £4000, and £1 notes for that sum were guaranteed by the whole 
property of the island, and issued in payment for the market. 
The notes were inscribed “Gurnsey Meat-market Notes” and 
numbered 1 to 4000. Nobody refused the notes, as they were 
receivable for rates and taxes, and the butchers’ shops and offices 
over them were rented for £400 a year in notes. The notes as soon 
as received were destroyed, so that at the end of ten years the 
£4000 in notes disappeared, not only providing a meat-market for 
nothing, but in addition yielding an annual income of £400. Such 
should be the ideal of all local borrowing; indeed, it should without 
loss of time be made compulsory as a borrowing system. For if 
in private life we cannot get at all times what we wish without 
waiting, why not apply the same maxim of prudence to municipal 
life ? 

Annual payments as distinguished from lump sum payments, on 
units of £1, at 3 per cent., carry with them ever-increasing negative 
interest; while in twenty-four years a single £1 only becomes£2; but £1 
annually in twenty-four years becomes £34 8s, 64d. The difference 
between £2 and £34 8s. 64d. is the sum of the negative interest involved 
at 3 percent. Hence the impossible continued doublings on posterity 
of unredeemed national and local debt, as to each rope there is an 
end. What, then, is to be done, not so much by criticism as by 
suggestion, to the distinguished man at the Exchequer? But first, 
to emphasise the present urgency of heroic action, turn to the debt 
of the Government to the Bank of England, which “ American 
Notes” (Cassell & Co.) stigmatise as slim in origin. A debt of 
£14,000,000 arose out of Pitt’s “poker chips,” which that grossly 
misunderstood and absurd man in many ways, Sir Robert Peel, 
admitted for the more easy passing of his Bank Charter Act of 1844, 
the parent of all subsequent financial scandal. On May 31, 1833, 
Lord Althorp paid off a fourth of the £14,000,000, which left the 
present debt as it stands weekly in the Bank statement at 
£11,016,100. This debt since 1833 has carried 3 per cent. interest, 
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which interest in 1905, without negative reckoning, will foot up to 
£88,128,800 and still leave the debt of £11,016,100 standing to the 
eternal disgrace of every Chancellor of the Exchequer since the ill- 
starred Sir Robert Peel. But that is not all; add to the annual 
interest which at 3 per cent. £11,016,100 carries, as a negative, and 
a sum will be arrived at which, as thrown away, would of itself have 
provided decent housing for the poor and also a proper weekly 
allowance to the aged, whether well or ill-deserving. Leaving 
Cassell & Co. to make good their implied aspersion on the honour of 
Sir Robert Peel and on the honour of the Bank of England, pass 
on to non-contentious facts. 

When the Chancellor of the Exchequer imposed the Export Coal 
Tax (1) he may have thought that the war would soon be over, and 
(2) that then he might see his way to repeal the tax. Did this 
occur to him—that the effect of the tax, as also the effect of all 
taxes on exports, is a reduction of our balances against abroad at a 
time when our excessive import trade is steadily and seriously 
creating foreign balances against us? The facts are these: our 
imports are accompanied by bills which come chiefly into the hands 
of the London bankers, who straightway sell them, chiefly to French, 
German, Russian, Belgian,‘and other foreign bankers, each bill sold 
bearing the endorsement of the selling bank. Further, as our 
import trade has increased, so has increased the foreign London 
banks’ agencies to buy those bills, And so grave had the situation 
become so far back as 1876 that attention was directed to it by a 
London banker, Mr. Ernest Seyd, in a paper read by him at the 
Society of Arts. He then held that the sum of those foreign-held 
bills payable on demand, although their due dates had not been 
reached, was not less than £60,000,000 in gold, although the average 
holding of gold and silver then, as now, by the Bank of England, 
was £35,000,000, a fourth of the sum in silver. Nothing beyond 
carping criticism followed from those presumably holding briefs for 
the banks, and those in the know could only shake their heads. 
Later, in 1893, in a paper entitled “ Dangers of Modern Finance,” 
which appeared in the March number of the Fortnightly Review, Sir 
Samuel Montague, M.P., took up the position held by Seyd in 1876. 
Everybody knows how our imports have increased since 1876 and 
1892, and impliedly with the increase the number of bills held 
against us by abroad; and so grave is the situation now as the result 
of our gigantic import trade and its obligations, that were we to 
become involved on the Continent the first shot that would be fired 
against us would be the presentation for paymeut in gold of not less 
than £100,000,000 on endorsed London bankers’ bills, against which 
there is the average holding in gold and silver of £35,000,000 by 
the Bank of England. Yet Mr. H. D. Macleod, in the preface to 
his recent “‘ Indian Currency,” has the hardihood to write that : 
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“ The present monetary system of England is founded on the experience 
of centuries and the unanimous arguments of the greatest economists 
for 500 years. It is the most perfect monetary system ever devised 
by the ingenuity of man. It is now being adopted with some slight 
modifications of detail by the most powerful and civilised governments 
in the world.” 


Well done, Mr. MacLeod; you have done the best for the bauks, and 
if what you say is so, the “‘ most powerful and civilised Governments ” 
are drifting towards liquidation accentuated by the external pressure 
of the struggling masses for whom there is neither housing nor uld- 
age pensions—indeed, under present conditions, no hope. 

Whatever the line to be now taken by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his next budget he is sure to be severely handled by 
the interests he bleeds; and in the interest of the rate and tax 
payer the following suggestions are made: The London and County 
Bank by its report of August 1, 1901, appears to be in a prosperous 
condition of figures; and there is no unfairness in generalising 
its gains, Its gross earnings Jast year were 40 per cent., a gain 
which literally wrings the neck of industry and commerce. Contrast 
that gain with what has been said to be the occasional gain in the 
textile industries, which done call upon the Bank and all banks to 
justify the difference. At times in tke textile industries there are 
no profits for distribution, and at other times the profits are reckoned 
in four to five places in decimals, namely, in profits from one penny 
per £100 to one shilliog per £100. In the paper of Mr. Seyd 
previously referred to he outlined the various money clearings without 
money leaving two or three blanks. That was in 1876, and he 
then gave the clearings (filling in the blanks for him), as the 
London banks £6,000,000,000, the country and general bankings 
£8,000,000,000, the general accounts and settlements £5,000,000,000, 
and the inland and foreign bills £1,200,000,000, with a total of 
£20,000,000,000, but now £40,000,000,000. So let the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer put 1 per cent. on the annual clearings at 
£20,000,000,000, or 2 per cent. on the £40,000,000,000, the former 
returning net £200,000,000, and the latter £400,000,000. As before 
stated the gross earnings of the London and County Bank last year 
were 40 per cent., and who will say that a deduction of 1 per cent. 
or 2 per cent. could not be spared. Of course there will be the old 
hue and cry that the industry and commerce of the kingdom would 
have to pay the charge but that need not follow. For since, as 
Mr. Macleod puts it, the bankers are no longer bankers in the 
popular sense, but ““manufacturers of credit” the good they do to trade 
is more than offset by their harm to it by the assistance they extend 
to gambling on the Stock Exchange and the produce exchanges by 
trusts, rings, and other combines to the prejudice of trade and 
industry, and particularly to the facility that they extend to imports 
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for the creation of foreign balances against us, which on pressure for 
payment would overwhelm us; the banks opposing the national well- 
being and development however helpful they may prove to indivi- 
duals and corporate interests, The first suggestion to the Chancellor 
is that forthwith all clearings in substitution for the lawful coin of 
the Realm shall for the past year and for each month of the present 
year and during all subsequent months pay into the Exchequer with- 
out deduction 1 or 2 per cent. of the sum of the clearings. 

A second suggestion is that the public account with the Bank of 
England be forthwith closed by paying off the £11,016,100 now 
owing, the payment to be made in Consols, coupon bonds carrying 3 
per cent. interest for twenty-four years and 1 per cent. interest for 
a further period of twenty-four years, when the National Debt would 
cease and the trade and commerce of the kingdom be released from 
the present annual burden of say £25,000,000 interest. The reason 
for the restriction to 1 per cent. for the second period is as before 
stated that the accumulative power of human effurt in seventy years 
is only 1 per cent., and that interest for money should not possess 
@ greater accumulative power than human effort. What will double 
the million of the millionaire in seventy years? What will double 
the earnings of the professional man or the working man or any 
man in seventy years? The answer is | per cent. 

Vitalising the National Debt by converting it into Consols coupon 
bonds, while ultimately relieving the taxpayer from the annual 
burden of £25,000,000, might be made the means of placing our 
banking system on the secure basis of Canadian and United States 
banking, by requiring all notes to be secured by deposits at the 
Exchequer of Consols coupon bonds, and further, by requiring all 
persons and corporations dealing in money to lodge at the Exchequer 
not less than 40 per cent. of their capital in Consols coapon bonds. 
Why should not the public be made secure in their money, and why 
should not the national credit be preferred to personal or corporate 
credit? Surely the Bank of England should be a borrower from 
the Exchequer, rather than the Exchequer a borrower from the Bank 
of England. ‘The present system cannot justify itself. In many 
ways which need not now be particularised, Consols coupon bonds 
would be of service to the public and to the banks. For example, 
when the Bank of England has stood in need of assistance from the 
Bank of France, the clumsy expedient of a third party drawing 
short bills on a Paris banker for discount by the Bank of France for 
coin need not be resorted to and its cost paid. For with the Consols 
coupon bonds of Great Britain in a carpet-bag, a banker taken short 
might set out for New York or Montreal to satisfy his wants, should 
he not care to go to Paris, Berlin, or Amsterdam, Such are the 
businesslike courses before the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Turn, finally, to the Corporations which have laid upon posterity 
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impossible payments. How are they to be delivered (1) from current 
interest payments and current charges, and (2) from the principal 
sums they have laid upon posterity to pay ? There is one and only 
one way out of both difficulties. There is no other way, no 
alternative. The plan is extremely shocking and calls upon us all 
to put pride in our pockets. A year ago Glasgow had it in the 
mind’s eye to issue £500,000 in £1 corporation notes, receivable in 
payment of rates, if in payment of nothing else, and the proposal 
will hold water and ultimately prevail. Why not? Canada has gone 
in for it in millions, and why not Glasgow, as a beginning, go in for 
half a million? Guernsey did it for its meat-market, and why not 
every corporation in the kingdom for the relief of its ratepayers and 
the helping forward of its industries against competition at home 
and abroad? Surely it is incumbent on us to re-arrange our ideas 
on money matters, as well as on other things, as altered circum- 
stances require. We really cannot allow ourselves to be bowled out 
by America and Germany when we may help ourselves and hold our 
own by easing off the local burdens. Excepting in their abuse 
there has been nothing done in our money matters since 1844, when 
Peel meddled with them only to spoil them. His idea of banking 
was a sovereign downstairs for each pound note upstairs, whereas 
nowadays, with not enough gold at the Bank of England to go 
round, three London banks—namely, Lloyds, the National Pro- 
vincial, and the London and County—frequently owe the public, on 
their own confession, £150,000,000 among them. Whereas Lloyds, 
Limited, did not exist in 1844. In 1866 the National Provincial 
opened in London from Gloucester, Brecon, and other parts, and the 
London and County, in 1836, was a small affair with a different 
name in Southwark High Street; those three banks, typical of many 
others, have prospered in figures as ‘‘ manufacturers of credit,” their 
managers, men of character, energy, and resource; but a manu- 
facturer of credit, handling things already made and “ securities” 
already made, can hardly nowadays be regarded as an important 
factor in industrial development or in social ameliorations, otherwise 
there would be less misery in evidence. Thus the banking present 
is essentially unlike the banking past, and the new municipal idea 
of an issue of local notes to pay expenses we owe to Glasgow, after 
Guernsey. 

To illustrate the working of local notes from the Glasgow point 
of view, the use of £500,000 is desired for something in relief 
of rates, or for some needful purpose. “The impudence of the 
thing,” exclaims the fellow who does not pay rates and who does 
not know what he is talking about. The workman takes the notes 
or goes, and, on inquiry, he finds that the shopkeeper, who has 
rates to pay, receives them and also his landlord. In short, in time 
the whole £500,000 is absorbed and is in local circulation, and, the 
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sum being obtained for the cost of ink and paper and productively 
employed, the Corporation is in a like position to that of the pro- 
moters of the Guernsey meat-market, who destroyed the notes as 
the rents were paid. In time, Glasgow would issue a second 
£500,000, the new profits, added to the old, probably relieving the 
community from rates, with an indirect increase of wages and 
cheaper productions all round. Of course, the long-term engage- 
ments could only be dealt with in one way. A sinking fund would 
have to be created by lending at compound interest to public 
bodies, who would take, from time to time, the surplus profits 
available and hold them for a term of years, Obviously by such 
means posterity would become possessed of a goodly heritage, instead 
of an aggregation of obligations which it could not pay and which 
necessarily it would subject to repudiation. 

Finally, before the Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks of new 
borrowings and new taxes, does not the insurance system present a 
fruitful field for him to operate upon without incidental cost of 
collection? A fair charge on all insurance in the United Kingdom 
would be 10 per cent. on gross income. In illustration of what life 
insurance is (subject to differences in offices) : with the expectation of 
life at 20 for 50 more years, a man at 20 insures for £1000 at an 
annual premium of £20, and 30 years later he desires to surrender 
his policy to the office. How is he met? He is liable to the office 
for 20 years more of £20 annually at 3 per cent. 

At his death £1000 is to be paid, for which he has paid already, 
at 3 per cent., direct and negative, £1427 5s., and he is still liable 
for 20 times £26 17s. 43d., or £537 17s, 43d. This is lively. It 


is not highway robbery. It is life insurance. 
P. Barry. 





ITALY AND HER SOCIALISTS. 


THERE is a great outcry at present raised against the “Socialists” of 
Italy—most of whom would, in truth, under closer examination, 
reveal themselves as no Socialists at all. They are said to be at the 
bottom of all mischief that occurs in the peninsula; the great drag 
upon the wheel of progress, which is ready to carry the country for- 
ward into prosperity; the canker that eats away the heart of the 
newly united kingdom. The cry was, as a matter of course, raised 
first in Italy, where succeeding Ministries, admittedly composed of 
place-seekers, bound together by no common principle, and pursuing 
no common aim, have found themselves not a little hampered in 
their inefficient attempts at reform by those inconvenient monitors, 
clamorously reminding them of pressing popular wants. They urge 
that the cronica fame of the masses, who are in despair quitting the 
country wholesale (as the Minister, M. Giolitti, has attested), and the 
distress and destitution of the classes who constitute the very life-blood 
of the nation, require remedying, if the State is to prosper, even before 
such useful but much Jess urgent advances in economic rehabilitation 
as the removal of the disagio on Italian currency, are taken in hand. 
From the Italian borghese papers—every one of which is more or less 
‘* nobbled ”—the idle tale has, as a matter of course, been carried into 
the foreign, and more particularly the British, press, and by this 
means the British mind, habitually prone to accept impressions on 
things foreign ready made as they are communicated to it, and to 
turn instinctively against anything suggestive of “Socialism,” has 
been effectually prejudiced. Inexact statements grow more untrue 
as they are echoed from one place to another. And so we have been 
brought to the assertion of a writer, made in a November magazine, 
that ‘‘ there are no peasants and no working men among its leaders ” 
(the leaders of the Socialist party) ; that the Socialist party “has now 
become a purely Parliamentary and political faction, with Parlia- 
mentary and political aims,” by which “ social reform has been put 
on one side, and party intrigues, obstruction, manipulation of groups, 
and unholy alliances have become the only questions of real impor- 
tance.” The Socialists, so our writer goes on, “never do any really 
useful work among the poor,” nor take “the slightest interest in 
charities,” &c. And the British public is led to swallow all this, 
and to take sides accordingly against the popular party struggling, 
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as it happens, rightfully enough, for what Thiers has described as 
“the necessary liberties,” and for conditions of life in which the 
poor may live. 

The statement here quoted is, in truth, contrary to facts from 
beginning to end. There are, of course, self-seeking, factious persons 
among the Socialist leaders in Italy, as there are among the leaders 
of every party, in Italy or elsewhere. However, one of the most 
striking facts in the present movement, dubbed “ Socialist,” is the 
particular attention paid specifically to practical social work. These 
“‘ Socialists ” labour most assiduously among the poor, not merely to 
“ organise” them as a political party (though they would be more 
than human if they failed at any rate to try to do that), but -even 
more to impart to them the teaching which the Government has 
withheld, even in respect of the most elementary items of education; 
to show them how to improve their condition without injury to avy 
one else, by combination, be it co-operative, as we understand it, or 
be it collective bargaining—likewise co-operative—for the disposal of 
their labour; to settle them, as peaceable citizens, under conditions 
which enable them to maintain themselves on the land. All Italy 
is, in truth, now astir with the life which such action, steadily pursued 
(in its first beginnings since some years) has infused into the nation. 
It is by dint of their activity, their organising skill, and their close 
touch with the humbler classes, that the so-called “ Socialists” have 
become practically the masters of Italian co-operation, leaving the 
older “fathers” of the movement behind in the race. ‘hey are 
practical reformers at least as much as theoretical socialists. They 
employ co-operation for the most legitimate objects. Some of them 
own frankly that they do all this intending to turn co-operation to 
account as a training-school for Socialism. But in any case they 
organise their societies most effectively; they have sent a stimulating 
influence into the remotest crannies of working-man life, they gain 
a hold upon the entire working population, and, whatever their 
ultimate object may be, for the time they do undoubted social good. 

There can be no question about this. If my statement should seem 
to need confirmation, I would briefly instance the active Camera del 
Lavoro, say, of Milan or of Bologna, where there is a veritable bee- 
hive life among toilers, become hopeful and anxious to raise them- 
selves by their own efforts; the strong societies of muratori, which 
have turned wage-earners into independent collective contractors, in 
whose employment labour accidents are almost unknown. Or, again, 
the braccianti, say, of Budrio or Ravenna, who have to a truly sur- 
prising degree improved, by peaceable means, the conditions of life 
of the whilom helpless day labourers, putting a stop to the inhuman 
employment of child labour, during exceptionally long hours, at a 
miserable wage, in the pestiferous rice swamps, with the effect of 
poisoning the blood of the entire race ; or, lastly, the capital organi- 
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sation of the sturdy Piedmontese labourers at Turin, where trade 
unions, friendly societies, stores, and an admirable people’s bank, 
all of them strong, all willingly join hands, maintaining their own 
free hospitals and their co-operative pharmacies for the benefit of 
the workers, and housing all this large apparatus in a pretentious 
palazzo, which in itself tells by its size and its spic-and-span-ness of 
success and prosperity achieved. 

The Italian ‘‘ Socialists,” as they are called, do not in truth 
require any commendation from me, though my testimony comes 
from one who has seen a good deal of them, at work. Hereis what 
M. Giolitti, the present Minister of the Interior, has publicly stated 
about their activity in Parliament : 


“The motive is exclusively economic; and if the Socialists had not 
found the ground favourable, owing to the miserable condition of the 
working-man, their propaganda would not have exercised the slightest 
influence. To state one instance—in my own province, where assuredly 
Socialist agitation has not been wanting, the labouring folk have not been 
led into any of those manifestations which have attracted attention in other 
districts. In the whole of this immense movement there has never been 
a single demonstration of a political character. It is true that the move- 
ment is led by Socialists. But whose fault is it, if not that of the bour- 
geoisie—which even the more enlightened Conservatives find fault with— 
which remains inert, passive, lacking all understanding of the peril towards 
which we are advancing owing to such attitude of theirs? Whose fault is 
it that it is only the Socialists who have occupied and still occupy them- 
selves with the condition of life of the working classes? The bowrgeoisie 
should descend among the people and prove to them that their legitimate 
aspirations may be realised by others than the advanced parties... . It 
is the Conservatives who try to impart a political character to the move- 
ment in denying the economic motive which produces it, and endeavouring 
to represent it as a purely Socialist agitation.” 


M. Giolitti openly accused “‘ some landlords” of deliberately repre- 
senting this economic movement as a political attack upon the 
country’s institutions as a means “of keeping wages down.” In 
endeavouring to remedy an evil which loudly calls for relief, so he 
adds, the Socialists have done what is right, while the other parties, 
the former Government and the bourgeoisie, have done wrong in 
neglecting that work. 

Here we have at once the economic motive and the legitimacy, the 
beneficence and the necessity of the work done by the “ Socialists ” 
—of course, in their own way—attested by one of the highest 
authorities. And the value and utility of Socialist initiative and 
leading has not ended there. The Government and the bowrgeoisie 
might be content to look on, the one in indifference, the other in 
jealous protest. The Church of Rome knows that it could not 
afford to stand idly by. The Pope has told it so. It is sheer 
nonsense to talk of an “unholy alliance” between Socialists and 
Clericals. The two may unite once and again for the support of, or 
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for opposition to, some particular measure. But, in truth, they are 
not allies, but rivals—and keen rivals, too. However, what is war 
and struggle to them is gain to Italy. The Socialists might be 
Jannes and Jambres, and, in fact, all that is bad. But while they 
are performing these economic miracles, to secure a firm hold upon 
the labouring classes, Moses must certainly be on the spot to cap 
their wonders with greater and pit his own serpent against the 
serpents on the other side. The remarkable activity on economic 
and social ground in Italy of the Church of Rome is at present the 
talk of the world. The Church is raising up co-operative societies 
of the best description by the hundred. It has already covered the 
northern dioceses with more than a thousand useful village banks. 
It is teaching the small cultivators, systematically neglected by the 
Government and Parliament, and oppressed by grasping landlords 
and even more exacting middlemen, how to make their butter and 
cheese, press their wine, buy their manures, seeds, and implements, 
rent their land, all in common, and all on more economical terms. 
It is teaching them how to farm to better advantage, and many more 
such things. All this, so it is argued, must mean that “ the Church ” 
proposes eventually to employ the hundreds of thousands of men 
thus laid under an obligation. as a docile army for political warfare. 
It is always the same tale. Do no good lest evil should come! So 
it may be. But it may also be that in this calculation the Church 
reckons without its host. There is many a precious gift given with 
an object which never attains that object. At any rate, we have 
not come to that point yet. And meanwhile unspeakable good is 
being done, and good which is most urgently needed. The working 
classes are in this way made to benefit by the economic risorgimento 
which a short-sighted Parliament has unwisely restricted to the 
interests of the upper ten, the manufacturers and the landlords, 
hoping that it will eventually filter down to the lower strata. Fields 
are beginning once more to make the landscape gay by bearing, and 
bearing for the profit of the cultivator who tills them, instead of, as 
heretofore, for the usurer only and the /ittabile. And all this is 
being done because the “ Socialists” have set the example, and “ the 
Church” knows that if it would retain its hold upon the masses it 
must follow suit. It does not, surely, lie in our mouth, if we wish 
Italy well, as we profess to do, to disparage all this useful work, and 
to ascribe to it a false character and an unworthy motive, 

I should like to ask more than this—namely, why should we, 
whose freedom and prosperity have been built up, under many 
rough knocks and tumultuous upheavals, by altogether similar pro- 
cesses, through the action of precisely the same popular forces, throw 
stones at those who are doing in Italy what we have done at home ? 
Our democrats have been branded as Chartists, Jack Cades, &. In 
Germany the favourite term used to be “ Democrat.” In Italy it is 
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‘* Socialist.” Some bad name or other is always sure to be discovered 
for those who call attention to abuses, the removal of which runs 
counter to vested interests, and who enunciate novel principles and 
profess the heresy of to-day which becomes the orthodoxy of to- 
morrow. Nobody pretends that reformers, being human, and having 
an only partially educated class to lead, may not go astray occasion- 
ally and digress into excesses, advancing unreasonable claims. But 
this work has to be done, and in the end it is judged a merit to 
have forced the doing of it. In Italy, of all countries, there is urgent 
need of the destructive mattock as well as the constructive trowel 
of reform. For there are upas-trees still there, as there were in 
Ireland. The cry of distress is loud; and it is provoked by the most 
extreme need, which there is absolutely no denying. It is on record 
in the volaminous official Report of Count Jacini and bis brother Com- 
missioners ; in the writings of Laveleye, of Pareto, and others. And 
it is to be seen by any one who cares to look about in the poor 
villages or the neglected workmen’s hovels. The distress prevailing 
is the natural, the inevitable outcome of centuries of division, 
oppression, and misrule, of the selfish indulgence of the land-owning 
class, of neglect of popular education in the widest sense of the 
term, of a policy which advisedly makes the workman’s food 
dear, heavily taxing corn, turning even that first necessary of 
healthful life, salt, into an unattainable luxary, and thereby filling the 
lunatic asylums with victims of the horrible disease of pellagra. It 
is the natural, the inevitable outcome of a policy which forbids com- 
bination among workmen for the most legitimate purposes, such as 
co-operative supply, labour, common schooling, confiscating the poor 
people’s property and meeting all attempts to retain it by rude 
‘“‘ methods of barbarism” applied by a rough soldiery—all on the 
absurd plea that some of the Committee of Management are profes- 
sing “ Socialists.” What should we say in this country if a police- 
man were to walk into a co-operative store and direct it to be closed, 
confiscating the goods, &c., simply because, as he declares, one or 
other of the committee happen to profess “Socialist” opinions ? 
That has been done in Italy, in the roughest conceivable way, and 
under such martial law perfectly innocent men have been hauled off 
into prison, and sent into a ruinous domicilio coatto, or compelled to 
fly the country, because rulers were afraid of “ Socialism ”—“ Social- 
ism” which many of these people professed, but of which very few 
indeed were able to fathom the meaning. It was a cruel revelation 
to me—Italian statistics are so backward—a few weeks ago, when 
revisiting the scenes in which only a few years previously I had 
seen promising, educating, and absolutely harmless co-operative 
societies at work, for the benefit of the poor, to find what sad havoc 
the dragonade of 1898 had wrought, The societies had been swept 
away as by a besom. And there was nothing left at once to take 
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their place. Institutions built up out of poor—very poor—men’s 
pence are not easily raised up afresh. Those that had survived, or 
had been reconstituted, were in some instances all the stronger. 
And, generally, the new spirit infused into the movement, all the 
less likely to be quenched after M. Giolitti’s public vindication, 
showed that the making of “ martyrs ” has had its usual effect and 
produced much promising “seed” for the movement. But there 
were large gaps; there had been heavy losses; and there had been 
much suffering and injustice, as the supreme tribunal itself has 
ruled. And all quite gratuitously. 

I am not here taking upon myself to defend Socialist theories, 
which I do not subscribe to, and which may be right or wrong. 
The overwhelming majority of Italian ‘‘ Socialists” probably do not 
understand them. But for the attitude which they have taken up 
there is enough justification in abuses so glaring and bad that they 
need only be named to be resented. 

Let us look at the state of things prevailing in Italy. Bya 
recovery which to foreigners appears almost miraculous, but which 
in Italy itself was foreseen some years ago, at any rate by the more 
keensighted statesmen and economists, the country is fast wiping 
out, in its economic aspect, at any rate on the surface, the distressing 
traces of that poverty and embarrassment which were bound to impress 
themselves upon it as a result of the great upheaval for union, and 
which an ill-advised, over-ambitious policy has quite needlessly 
aggravated. The past period has been a period of revival! of industry 
and commerce almost everywhere ; and Italy has, like other countries, 
benefited by the commercial sunshine prevailing. Undoubtedly 
this result is, so far as it goes, due in part to the protectionist policy 
pursued, which has, as Laveleye put it, undone the good accomplished 
by the boring of Alpine tunnels, in re-erecting international barriers, 
and has planted factory chimneys where there is no economic justifica- 
tion for them whatever. Thanks to this hothouse forcing, however, 
Italy has found itself in a position to indulge its ambition of becoming 
@ great industrial power, a8 by its African policy it had hoped to 
become a great military one. Whatever may be in store for it in 
the fature—the example of Germany cannot be altogether reassur- 
ing—for the time its budgets have been rescued from chronic 
deficiency and its currency is quoted almost at par. However, all 
these are, after all, mere surface results. The solid foundation 
has not yet been provided. The tree is kept green by careful 
watering at the top, but its root is fixed in as yet unreclaimed, 
barren soil. Agriculture is notoriously suffering. To assist 
it, duties—exceeding in amount even that “ insensé” duty 
(this is M. Leroy Beaulien’s term) levied in France—have been 
imposed upon foreign produce. That makes the circle of all-round 
protection complete—leaving only one significant gap. Labour has 
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to bear the burden of it all. But it fails to keep agriculture 
prosperous. Accordingly more direct subvention has been resorted 
to. The treasures of the Bank of Naples are being laid under con-* 
tribution, grants are made in support of agricultural education, and 
a proposal is on record, fathered by one ex-Minister and sponsored 
by another, of even greater influence, to divert £2,000,000 a year 
from the savings banks for the benefit of farmers—to employ poor 
working-men’s money to assist in keeping their food dear. Obviously, 
all this must be useless while the burden of taxation remains what 
it is, devouring a full thirty per cent of the yield of the pastures 
and the fields, Obviously, also, it is bound to serve rather as a 
damper than as a stimulus to individual effort. Thanks to the 
adoption of co-operative methods private initiative is at the present 
moment otherwise pretty active in Italy, in the province of agricul- 
ture. But this subsidising materially checks it—just as a similar 
policy does in France, where the land, more favoured in respect of 
natural fertility and of climate than our own, yields, acre for acre, 
only half what it does in this country—doubtless because the stimulus 
of self-reliance is wanting, and cultivators have been taught to look 
for benefits rather to their neighbours’ pockets, filtering their contents 
through a State department, than to themselves. In Italy the yield 
is one half less even than what itisin France. There is an increasing 
employment of artificial manures, foodstuffs and machinery in Italy, 
and the sky is being effectively cannonaded to keep off the hail. 
That is so much to the good. MHowever, the once fertile plateaus 
of the South remain condemned to barren aridity. Nothing is done 
for the reafforestation of the land, which means that the deficiency 
of rain must remain chronic. The Agro romano, with its splendid 
possibilities, in spite of legislation dating back to 1883, continues a 
malaria-breeding desert. Wines continue to be so badly made that 
they cannot seriously compete in the world’s markets ; and the only 
advice which highly competent counsellors like MM. Luzzatti and 
Maggiorino Ferraris find that they can give to troubled vine-growers 
is that they should restrict output. 

All these things hit more particularly the cultivator of the 
humbler class very hard. He has a grasping middleman above him, 
grinding his face for rent which, after all, pays the middleman very 
well, though it leaves the tiller of the soil miserable. And he has 
an even more exacting person—literally more ‘‘ exacting ”—to deal 
with in the shape of the esattore, or tax-collector, who knows no 
mercy. Let the cultivator fail to satisfy him, from sheer inability, 
and at once he forfeits his house and home. Whole communities 
are known to have been expropriated, their property being seized 
by distraint, for unpaid taxes. Not long ago a family was turned 
out of its little holding for the want literally of 16 centesimi 
(about 13d.) to make up the complete amount of taxes due! Similar 
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cases have occurred elsewhere. Moreover, there are indirect taxes 
—on cattle, on farm servants, on credit transactions, on purchases 
and exchanges, and, on the top of all, a truly exorbitant one on the 
registration of deeds. Descend in the social scale and you find 
things still worse—worse alike in town and in country. Wages 
have been improved here and there by what is called “ Socialist ” 
action, that is, by the union of labourers into co-operative societies 
for the purpose of collective bargaining. But, on the whole, they 
still continue miserably low. That, of course, benefits the wage- 
payer—all the more since there is much competition for employment 
—but at a crushing loss to the wage-earner, who, after all, makes 
up the bulk of the nation. Day labourers—provided that they can 
obtain work, which very often they cannot—have to be content with 
1°70 lire a day at the outside in summer, and 1 lira in winter. 
Women and children have to work in the fields from six to six, 
with only one hour’s rest allowed, at from 40 to 70 centesimi a day, 
10 centesimi being nearly equal toa penny. In the rice-swamps 
they are kept eight hours at work, up to the knees in foul water, 
and exposed for hours to the scorching rays of the sun, in considera- 
tion of the miserable wage of 80 to 100 centesimi for women and 
40 to 60 centesimi for children—trudging, in many cases, five miles 
and more to their work and back, because the unhealthy atmosphere 
of the swamps makes the adjoining country altogether uninhabitable. 
Is it a wonder that, what with this work and altogether insufficient 
nourishmert, taken without the necessary ingredient of salt, they 
suffer as a class from anemia and that mortality is great among 
them? But that is nothing to what they have to put up with in 
winter, when field-labour ceases and employment becomes scarce. 
Happy he or she who then obtains intermittent employment at half 
those starvation wages! In respect of town labourers the condition 
of things is aggravated by the oppressive consumo, the local duty 
levied in 316 towns on articles of food, on the top of the “ insensé ” 
tax taken by the State. In 1898 Rome collected in this way 
1,768,943 lire on flour alone; Palermo, 2,320,200 lire ; and Naples, 
with its poverty-stricken population, 2,999,408 lire! 

How, in the face of all this, are the poor to live? Is it surpris- 
ing that people grow discontented and even mutinous? In this 
‘country there would, under similar circumstances, be something very 
like open rebellion. 

And what do Governments and Parliament do to remedy all this ? 
Precious little. Seeing what are the conditions of political life, 
very much could not, indeed, be expected. There are men among 
those who have in turn been summoned to take part in government 
full of sympathy with the poor. M. Luzzatti’s whole life has been 
devoted to the service of the working classes—in such way as he 
judges that they should be served. But with all his unique influence 
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he has not yet been able to carry his proposal to extend the value 
of contracts given to labour societies beyond the 100,000 lire 
(£4000) at which it was fixed in 1889. Dr. Wollemborg even lost 
his post over his proposal, most just in itself, to reform the customs 
tariff for the benefit of consumers and abolish the consumo—a matter 
now recognised as of so pressing urgency that his successor has been 
driven into taking it up afresh. One reason is, that there are no 
“ parties” in Italy in our sense of the word, holding well considered 
and consistent opinions in common, such as ensure some kind of 
homogeneity and unity of aim. There are mere pro hac vice groups, 
which may comprise, often for purely personal objects, the most old- 
fashioned Tory together with the most advanced Radical. It was 
one of the latter who, as member of a high-Conservative Cabinet, 
pointed out to me with pride his fautewil in the Chamber, placed 
close to the Radicals—‘‘ because it is they with whom I am most in 
sympathy.” It is admitted that there is much place-seeking and 
jobbery. In truth it is the governing classes, and not the naughty 
“ Socialists,” as M. Giolitti attests, who are open to the reproach 
quoted above of forming ‘‘ purely Parliamentary and political factions 
with Parliamentary and political aims.” What do they do for the 
working classes? They pass an insufficient Compensation for 
Accidents law and an equally inadequate Old Age Pensions law, and 
encourage the working classes in their agitation for a State-endowed 
Credit Bank, something like the ill-starred Caisse Centrale of France, 
and likely toend in the same unprofitable way. That is to say, 
they deliberately train the people who should be given more of the 
“ necessary liberties,” in order that they may raise themselves by 
their own efforts, to lean with their whole weight upon that most 
deceptive of broken reeds, State socialism——just as Bismarck did in 
following Lassalle, with the inevitable result of raising up thereby, 
to his own dismay and discomfiture, the powerful party led by Bebel 
and Singer. 

It is interesting to note in what very different ways the same 
lesson will impress different minds. We know that it was a famine, 
and the result of taking off for a time the duty upon corn to meet it 
—in far-away China—which converted Mr. Gladstone to Free Trade 
in the early days of his Ministerial career. He argued that what was 
good in China must be good elsewhere, that what helped the 
famishing must be of benefit also to the poor not yet brought down 
to famishing point. Under the stress of a similar famine the 
Italian Government a short time ago adopted the same effective 
method of suspending the duty. Professor Pareto says that they 
dared not resist the popular demand; there would have been a 
revolution. This is very likely. In any case the duty was taken off. 
However, ‘‘ the Devil got well ”—at any rate partially well—and 
his wisdom came to an end. The levying of customs goes on 
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merrily as before. Factory chimneys smoke ; Schio and Biella turn 
out their indifferent cottons, which Lancashire could supply both 
more cheaply and of better quality ; ships sail from Italian harbours 
freighted with cargoes which Providence never intended for Italian 
vessels ; the large proprietor sells his corn at a profit ; all looks pros- 
perous and flourishing—and below all this show of prosperity there 
are the myriads of contadini and operai scarcely able to keep body 
and soul together, not knowing how to clothe themselves, finding 
themselves systematically condemned to malaria and pellagra. And 
when in despair they protest against this deliberate neglect, which 
is more than flesh and blood can bear, down comes an army upon 
them, as in 1898, itself committing far more illegal acts, as Courts 
of Law have afterwards acknowledged, riding roughshod over their 
citizen’s rights and their claims as human beings. It is a pitiful 
picture to contemplate. 

However, you cannot expect the labourer or small cultivator to 
sit still under such treatment. He will, he must cherish some kind 
of hope. Since it is not offered him by the borghesia, which have for 
him only the mocking comfort of a reference to Mr. Disraeli’s 
famous “‘ magic of patience,” and the roundabout effects of a currency 
at par in the world’s market, he turns for it elsewhere. His reason 
tells him that it was not God’s providence which ordained that bread 
should be dear and salt unpurchasable, in the fertile country in 
which the Georgics were written and whose shores are washed almost 
all round by the salt sea. These are “the tares” that an enemy 
has sowed among the good wheat of Nature. It was not God’s law 
which condemned him to maize and pellagra, and prevented him, 
contrary to St. Paul’s injunction, from either ‘“‘ working” or 
“eating.” It was not God’s ordinance that while the poor are 
ground down and have taxes squeezed out of them which they cannot 
evade, because they would be at once found out, the rich should, as 
they notoriously do, declare only half their income for income tax, 
and understate the value on which they have to pay heavy stamp 
duty in sales by one half, thus “ graduating ” taxation so as to make 
it light at the top and heavy at the bottom. There are people who 
tell them that all these things need not be. And since these people 
give them hope, they are not disposed to scrutinise very carefully 
their political theories, their constructive principles. They hear 
their message, “Cheer, boys, cheer! There’s wealth for honest labour!” 
and are content to follow them. 

Now what is it that these leaders, branded in the British press as 
a self-seeking, “ purely Parliamentary and partisan” faction, teach 
the poor labourers to do? Let us see! But let us look at the 
solid practical pudding, not at the little sprig of theoretical holly 
that political conceit has stuck on the top in the shape of learned 
maxims. Well, in the first place they teach them to raise their 
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voice, audibly, of course, and strenuously, for the cheapening of food. 
This may be very “ Socialist ”; but our Richard Cobden and John 
Bright did exactly the same thing and led the British labourer to 
make a great deal more noise about it than does the Italian. There 
have been no “big loaf” and “ little loaf” processions in Italy, 
with monster meetings in industrial towns. Next, of course, our 
“ Socialists” seek with the help of their following to obtain from 
Parliament, which alone can bring it about, the reversal of prejudicial 
provisions which Parliament itself has first passed or approved. 
This, so it seems to me, is perfectly reasonable and natural. Why 
should co-operative societies be so heavily taxed, and why at all? 
In the United Kingdom they are tax-free. Why should it rest 
with the political authorities to wind up such societies at the 
discretion of an ignorant policeman? In the United Kingdom the 
power of wihding-up is reserved for Courts of Law and the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies. Why should such societies be wound up 
because one or other of their members is supposed to be a “Socialist ”? 
In England every one of them may be so with impunity, or a 
Nihilist if he chooses, or an Atheist, or a Republican. There are also 
new demands to be made which no one in this country would dream 
of setting down as “ Socialist or ‘‘dangerous.” There is such a 
thing as factory inspection—in this country. In Italy, at M. Luzzatti’s 
instance—it is always he who is in Parliament the working-man’s 
friend—an Act was passed as long ago as 1886 instituting factory 
inspection. However, thus far only two factory inspectors have 
been actually appointed, as compared with 137 in Prussia. This 
is simply to mock the working classes. Of course, under such 
absence of inspectors abuses are rife. Furthermore, factory in- 
spection naturally suggests a Labour Department. We have one, 
the United States have one, France has one, so have Belgium and 
Switzerland—but in Italy to demand one is to be a “ Socialist.” 

I have not space to multiply instances of the same kind. 
But let us turn our eyes to the country districts and see what the 
“Socialists” are doing there. That is where, in Italy, the shoe 
pinches most, where relief is most needed. We find the Socialists— 
witness M. Giolitti—stirring up no political agitation, but teaching 
the labouring and cultivating classes the value of economic com- 
bination and self-help, applied in precisely the same way in which 
our co-operators apply them here, amid the plaudits of the most 
unsocialistic authorities that there are; and also in ways truly 
ingenious in their humility, coupled with ultimate ambition, to which 
our working-men have not, in their better circumstances, yet cared 
to stoop. They are so humble, and yet they seem to create prosperity 
out of nothing. This teaching is much assisted by the remarkable 
capacity which some soi-disant Socialists have displayed as practical 
organisers. I could name several who deserve to be placed in the 
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front rank anywhere. Their co-operation is a matter altogether 
distinct from that comfortably respectable co-operation of the higher 
classes of which we sometimes hear so much—the “ supply ” of the 
trading and military classes, and the banking, which is becoming more 
and more joint-stock enterprise. There are few dealings still 
between Jews and Samaritans. But, since it is more popular and 
more adapted to specifically local circumstances and stoops consider- 
ably lower in its quest of beneficiaries, this genuine working- 
men’s co-operation is at least as useful. It injures no one, 
There have, it is quite true, been some agricultural labourers’ 
strikes lately, which M. Giolitti bas since publicly declared to have 
been justified. However, at the outset the poor disobbligati were 
far too feeble and destitute to think of going to war with «their 
masters. They contented themselves with forming inoffensive co- 
operative societies—supply societies in some few places—but above all 
such labour societies as here in “ happy England” we as yet know 
nothing of. I have told their tale very briefly in the Contemporary 
Review of August 1896, of course only up to that date. There were 
the braccianti, or common labourers, who formed large societies (most 
of them suppressed by the Government in 1898) which enabled 
them to do more continuous work, by collective contract, at more 
remunerative wages, and, wherever they were strong, to suppress 
child labour in unhealthy occupations, and to live a little more like 
human beings, instead of stretching their weary limbs after an 
exhausting day's labour on nothing better than rotten straw. No 
prejudice was thereby wrought to employers. The work was better 
done. Supervision became unnecessary. There are men in authority 
who after employing braccianti and other labour societies have 
admitted this to me. These same braccianti also began, with every 
prospect of success, the arduous labour of reclaiming the Agro 
romano, commencing at the port of Ostia. Besides the braccianti, 
societies of the same kind were formed of bargemen, carters, Xc., 
gaining something in every instance by getting rid of the rapacious 
middlemen. Analogously in towns—for I must go back to them for 
& moment—there were the muratori, embracing every variety of 
building trade, who have justified their existence by results officially 
acknowledged as satisfactory. They have got pretty well rid of 
employment accidents and materially improved the condition of their 
members, Their labour is in request because it is good. At first 
they had only municipal councils and friends of their cause to look 
to for orders. Now they have no difficulty in obtaining such. 
There were other societies—composed of paviors, stone-hewers, glovers, 
cabinet makers, hatters, engineers, &c.—many of which fell victims 
to the persecution of 1898. Of course the ‘ Socialists” also 
organised trade unions, locally combined to camere del lavoro, some 
of which have become strong. But that I have not at present any- 
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thing to do with. However, there is one more work cf theirs that 
I must mention. The worst cankered spot in the economic system 
of Italy notoriously is the country districts, in which there are very 
poor labourers. Reasonably enough, but—as it should be observed 
—only in default of any action taken by any one else, the 
“Socialists” have lately concentrated the greater part of their 
energies upon attempts to remedy abuses there by settling the 
labourers as small cultivators on the land under conditions which 
enable them to live. And it looks as if they were going to succeed. 
The remedy, as usual in such cases, is not so very difficult of execu- 
tion once it has been discovered. The contadini lend themselves 
readily to co-operation, and submit gladly to organisation. In 
Sardinia and near Mantua a co-operative society has acquired land 
of its own. Elsewhere, and far more generally, the contadini are 
taught to combine in co-operative societies, which rent the land 
directly from the landlord, thus getting rid of the blood-sucking 
Jittabile or middleman and saving his profit, and sub-let it to their 
members, who work the holdings separately on their own account. 
At the same time, and in the same places, they organise local supply 
societies, purchase societies, dairies, &c,, where required, and, last 
but not least, maisons du peuple, after the Belgian model, to serve as 
social, educational, and also political, centres. And they are already 
setting themselves to grapple with the housing question, which 
certainly wants attending to, but to which thus far nobody else, 
except recently the public-spirited People’s Bank of Bologna, an 
extremely well conducted institution, has thought fit to give any 
attention. 

Here, surely, is “social reform,” “work among the poor,” and 
something far better than “charity,” comparing admirably with the 
State-socialist action of the Government, reforming work which 
detractors attempt to deny in vain. Northern Italy, at any rate, is 
full of it. It is precisely the work which is wanted and which, until 
the people popularly called ‘“ Socialists” addressed themselves to it, 
nobody thought of taking in hand. MHomer’s saying about Danaan 
gifts notwithstanding, Italy may gratefully accept it, and can afford 
to overlook the enunciation of socialist principles which no doubt 
accompanies it. It benefits the very people who need benefiting in 
the country’s interest. The Government does much to push agricul- 
ture, but its boons benefit for the most part a superior class. The 
Church of Rome labours actively in the same field as the 
“ Socialists.” But it is, barring Dr, Wollemborg (whose merit in 
the matter is great, but whose actual achievements have remained 
restricted), the “Socialists” who have shown the Church the way. 
It may be that the “ Socialists ” intend eventually to give their lead 
a@ political colouring. In that case it may also be that the followers, 

-having secured the economic blessing that they want, will refuse to 
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follow. The example of Tuscany, where Socialist agitators, as they 
have told me, can effect nothing since prosperity has made the local 
population very “reactionary,” is in this aspect suggestively instruc- 
tive. If it should be otherwise, there will be “the Church,” having 
as powerful an army of cultivators at its back, to reckon with. In 
any case, here is good, needful, substantial work being done, at the 
accomplishment of which any one having humane instincts should 
rejoice. 
And surely, it does not lie in our mouth to echo the parrot cry of 
“ Socialist mischief.” We know what Socialism means. We know 
that it is the nataral cry of distress, dangerous where there is repression 
and excessive proctectionism ; a mere powerless name where, as among 
ourselves, there is liberty and cheap food. We have passed through 
similar phases of national existence, and we know how the men exe- 
crated as mischief-makers yesterday have come to be hailed to-day as 
saviours of society. I must confess I look for much more good in 
the social and economic regeneration of Italy to these teachers of 
self-help and self-reliance, these preachers of equal rights and “ neces- 
sary liberties,” than to the hair-splitting gentlemen of Montecitorio, 
who never seem to know their own mind, who separate and reunite 
in kaleidoscopic combinations, and appear ever to be scheming to turn 
one another out of office—because these more popular reformers 
begin the work of regeneration where it should be begun, that is, at 
the bottom, among the large mass of the population, instead of deco- 
rating the top with fine ornaments, which may be added at any time. 
We have long since learnt that if the State is to be prosperous and 
peaceful, the working classes must be contented. In Italy that 
lesson has still to be learned. It is that which has given the 
Socialists” their chance which, now that they have addressed them- 
selves to the needful work, secures them their power. But it is 
not they who are to blame. And their Socialist theories in very 
truth have nothing to do with their success, It is the practical 
work for the poor which makes them strong. 


Henry W. WOLFF. 





THE LATE AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. 


THE news of the Amir’s death came as a great surprise throughout 
India. It was not till the night of October 6 that the first in- 
timation was received—three days after the event; and even then 
nothing but the mere fact was known. The native bazaars—the 
very birthplace and cradle of ramour—for once were silent, and seem 
to have had no premonition of the impending news. So much were 
they at fault that they received the first report with incredulity, 
disinclined to believe the truth of a sudden announcement that had 
not been well preceded by rumour. Any one who knows India 
knows the extraordinary rapidity with which rumours, originating no 
man knows where, fly from mouth to mouth, and will understand 
something of the surprise with which the unexpected announcement 
was received. 

Fuller details are not even yet to hand, writing here in India 
a week after the Amir’s death. It appears that he died on the 
third—though the first report gave the fifth—and that his eldest 
son, Habibullah, publicly announced it to the Ministers in the Palace 
at three o’clock on the morning of that day. He seems now to have 
been taken seriously ill on September 28, and Habibullah is said to 
have asked prayers for his father in durbar on October 2. The 
latest news to hand is that Habibullah was quietly accepted as his 
successor, and that the Khutbah was ordered to be read in his 
name in all the mosques throughout the land. But so much only 
is known. ‘The details of what happened at the dramatic moment 
when Habibullah announced his father’s death are not yet forth- 
coming. But in the absence of news to the contrary, it can only 
be presumed that the report of his peaceful accession is well 
founded, and every moment that passes without declared opposition 
is out of all proportion to the immense increase of strength to his 
position that it brings. 

The death of the king, always a dramatic moment, is doubly so 
when the background of the picture is an oriental State. Bound by no 
tradition of hereditary succession, the cry of “The king is dead ” 
meets with no unanimous reply of “ Long live the king.” Here, 
stangely enough, in the land of traditions, no tradition exists. A 
clash of interests and the battle of the strong is the only condition 
that time has ever handed down as the orthodox procedure on the 
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death of a king, and woe be to that State where the combatants 
are evenly matched and the struggle for the guddi long. 

To Afghanistan the death of the Amir means more than probably 
the loss of its chief would mean to any other State in the world. 
If any one ever had the right to say L’état, c’est moi, it was assuredly 
Abdur Rahman. From the time when, twenty years ago, his 
career as ruler began, there has been no will in Afghanistan but his. 
With unrelaxing energy, he kept the control of all affairs of State 
in his own hands, and exercised a ceaseless vigilance everywhere. 
His has been one of the few striking exceptions among Eastern 
courts. He had strength to stand alone, the one centre of power ; 
and all others, be they who they might, were but the servants who 
stood beneath the throne. No favourite in his palace grew fat and 
ripe for intrigue; no Viceroy in some distant province accumulated 
power unperceived, to defy Abdur Rahman. ‘‘I keep my sons in 
my capital of Kabul,” he said, summing up his policy thus. There 
was nothing in all the five provinces that he ruled that was not 
immediately under his control. He was his own Minister of the 
Interior and his own Foreign Office. There was no transaction in 
the Treasury and the Exchequer but they came directly beneath his 
notice, and over all things military he watched with the care of one 
who knew from bitter experience the superlative value of fighting 
power. The years of exile, when he waited at Samarkand with his 
eyes always towards the Afghan border, were not misspent if in 
them he learnt from the misrule of his enemies something of the 
essential principles of Government that he put into practice to such 
good effect when his own time came. 

Singularly little was generally known of Abdur Rahman and the 
country that he ruled until within the last few years, Kandahar, it 
is true, was a word that was in every one’s mouth twenty years ago, 
and one that will never lose its hold upon the popular imagination, 
but to most it is merely the glamour of a name. Of Afghanistan, 
its ruler, and the manner of man he was, even those in authority 
knew little, and yet in them culminated, as it still does to-day, the 
interest of Indian foreign politics. But in the last few years all 
these have become something more of known quantities, owing to 
the autoblography of the Amir himself and the personal acquaint- 
ance with the country and the man of the greatest of recent Indian 
Viceroys. One would like to know more of that meeting at Kabul 
six years ago, when the future ruler of India talked with the ruler 
of the frontier State : 


“He was the first European who found out what my views on the 
subject were,” wrote the Amir, speaking of the succession to the guddi. 
“Tn a humorous conversation in 1895 he began his remarks by a joke 
and ended them with a most important political question as to who would 
be my successor. I, having already committed myself in a joke, could not 
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refuse to give my views on the matter more fully than I originally 
intended. Luckily, however, the conversation took place in a small 
private room, where there were not more than two or three persons 
present to hear what I said, and therefore mischief could not be made 
through reports getting abroad.” 


To draw the cautious Amir, who sits on the hedge of surprises, into 
what he evidently regarded as something of an indiscretion, was no 
mean feat. 

So great is the mystery that surrounded Abdur Rahman that the 
date of his birth has been given variously as any year from 1830 to 
1845. A difference of fifteen years, even in the land of uncounted 
days and vague dates, is a goodly portion of man’s allotted span to 
casually add or subtract. But of his genealogy there has been no 
doubt. He was no mere adventurer, but as the grandson of the 
great Dost Mahomed, and’ himself the head of the Barukzai clan, 
with a distinct claim to all that he only obtained later by his own 
indomitable energy and good fortune. He was, moreover, the eldest 
son of the eldest son of Dost Mohamed, so that whatever of prece- 
dence among the descendants of that potentate primogeniture gave 
was his. Dost Mahomed had two sons. Afzul Khan, father of the 
late Amir, and Shere Ali Khan, and it was on his death in 1863 that 
his grandson, Abdur Rahman, began the long struggle that seventeen 
years later landed him on the guddi. During all that time he 
worked with a singleness of purpose and an unwavering belief in 
the ultimate ascendency of his own star, that met with their reward 
in the succeeding twenty years of almost undisputed power. 

In 1864 Abdur Rahman made his first appearance in Afghan 
politics. It was the year following Dost Mahomed’s death, and Shere 
Ali had already succeeded in ousting his elder brother, and seating 
himself on the guddi. Abdur Rahman, with characteristic energy, 
at once took up his father’s cause, and in him Shere Ali found a far 
more formidable opponent than he had found in Afzul Khan, The 
next decade is one long duel between this uncle and nephew ; fortune, 
with her proverbial fickleness, smiling upon first one and then the 
other, with the true touch of Eastern romance. At one moment 
Shere Ali is uppermost, with Afzul Khan shamefully entrapped, 
safe in his power; at another, Abdur Rahman triumphantly drives 
out Shere Ali, releases his father and places him on the throne. 
But again the wheel of fate has turned, and in 1867 Afzul is dead. 
Abdur, however, is ready with another candidate to keep out the 
hated Shere Ali, and succeeds for two years in maintaining another 
uncle again on the throne. Then at last Shere Ali is again victorious. 
Abdur is forced to retire, beaten, but only for the moment, although 
that moment might lengthen into ten long years of waiting. 

During his exile he never lost sight of the ultimate object of his 
life. He never sank into the position of a mere pretender, waiting 
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helplessly for the turn of the wheel of fate. Watchful and patient, 
he gathered up his resources, waiting only for the psychological 
moment to strike. Abdur Rahman was not the man to lose any 
chance that might offer. A temporary home at Samarkand and a 
pension from the Russians were two of the most politic measures 
that his exile offered, and he took them with little care as to whom 
he owed them and no pledge of future return. Samarkand was on 
the Afghan frontier, and money was scarce, his object a speedy return 
to rule at Kabal, so he took what was offered and promised nothiag. 
He was not the man to enter into awkward obligations that might 
hamper him when his own day should come. He had early learned 
the need of caution and self-reliance, and they were as characteristic 
of him then as in his later days of power. 

Those ten years of waiting, before the moment for his reappear- 
ance came in 1878, must have been a sore trial to a man of the 
Amir’s immense physical and natural energy and born genius for 
the details of government. But that he had put them to good use was 
shown by his activity the moment his chance occurred. His enemy 
Shere Ali was dead at last, closing his adventurous career with an 
act of folly that his innumerable and varied experiences should have 
taught him to avoid. His plans were well matured, and as soon as 
the disturbance began he crossed the border and made for Afghan 
Turkestan, the province which his father had ruled as governor and 
where he himself was best known. The Amir was dead, and in the 
proverbial confusion that prevailed there were always men to follow 
a claimant, more especially if that claimant was of the calibre that 
Abdur Rahman had proved himself to be; and, followed at first by 
only a small company of his own fellow refugees, he soon found all 
Badakstan and Afghan Turkestan at his feet. Shere Ali had come 
to grief owing to his folly in attempting to shake off the English 
allegiance, and Abdur Rahman’s rivals for the guddi on his death 
had made the mistake of identifying themselves too nearly with his 
policy. In 1880 the British expedition had restored all that Shere 
Ali had attempted to destroy, but there could be no question of 
acquisition, and the Indian Government was forced to look around 
for the most suitable claimant that could be found. Abdur Rahman, 
with characteristic caution, had taken care never to make himself 
impossible to any party where he could avoid it, and, strong in the 
province where he had installed himself, he had now to be reckoned 
with. His cousin, Ishak Khan, the son of that Azim whom he 
himself had placed upon the guddi, was his most serious rival. Of 
Yakoob Khan and his brother Ayub Khan, the Indian Government 
had soon had more than enough, and Abdur Rahman’s long period of 
waiting came to an end at last, when ke was ane Amir at 
Kabul in July 1880, 

His fighting experiences were not yet over by any means, but 
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from that day forward he had a fair field before him, and he set out 
to do for his country all that legitimate combination could accom- 
plish. It was no easy position that the British Government left 
him alone to fill twenty-one years ago, and the temptations of the 
situation were great. Behind him lay his earlier indebtedness to 
Russia, and the vague possibilities that alliance with that country 
might offer. The fighting instinct was strong within him, and there 
were visions of other lands outside the limits that he ruled that had 
once owned the sway of conquerors of his race, and Russia would 
promise much for friendship. There was something in his position 
that he might have regarded as anomalous. At once the pensioner 
of the British and the head of an independent State, while all foreign 
relations except through India were closed. He sat always between 
the two great empires, bound to both by ties of interest and grati- 
tude. But ties of gratitude in the East, as anywhere, are proverbially 
slight, and Russia must have found them so to her cost. The 
pension at Samarkand is one of her few hitherto unproductive 
investments. 

But Abdur Rahman was wise enough to see where the true 
interests of his country lay. He must accept geographical facts, and 
be content, at any rate for the time, with his frontiers as they stood, 
and a restricted outlook abroad. He saw that what his country 
needed above all else was a unity and centralisation that it had never 
yet known. It was no easy task for one man to set about. The 
wild Afghan tribes, unused to control and ever ready on the slightest 
provocation to revolt, were not likely to submit without a struggle. 
There was no machinery of government ready to hand; it was 
necessary to begin from the very beginning and restore order out 
of chaos, And this Abdur Rahman set himself to do with untiring 
energy. That severe measures, some not in accordance with 
Western ideas of right and wrong, had to be taken, was but the 
outcome of such a policy. A man must be judged by the standard 
of his own people and his own country ; and as the late Amir himself 
said, it is absurd to compare the Afghanistan of to-day with that of 
twenty years ago. The progressive civilisation has been enormous, 
and to the Amir is due the whole credit of it. Whatever fault may 
be founa with the carrying out of his policy—and those who know 
most of it will condemn it least—there can be no doubt that the 
result has been justified hy an unqualified measure of success. 

That he would have gone further had conditions been more 
favourable he gave abundant proof. As it was, he was far ahead of 
his time, one clear evidence of which was the fact that he had to 
protect the European engineers he brought to Kabul from the active 
hostility of his own subjects. It would have been worse than use- 
less to attempt rapid innovations, and the Amir was wise in being 
content with small beginnings. He had no blind prejudice against 
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the presence of Europeans and the introduction of European methods 
into Afghanistan, he was only anxious that his country should first 
acquire unity and cohesion, without which nothing was possible, and 
that when the time was ripe they should be gradually accustomed to 
the great changes that the progress of civilisation in the century 
that has just dawned was bound to bring. And the beginnings that 
he made have grown rapidly under his fostering care. His work- 
shops are equipped with all the latest European inventions and 
equipments ; there are complete plants for the waking of Snider and 
Martini rifles, » factory for the manufacture of smokeless gunpowder, 
and one of the most recent projects just completed is an electrical 
installation in the palace of Habibullah Khan, the new Amir. There 
is even a local railway at Kabul, and familiarity with the “ devil’s 
waggon” is the first step towards the breakdown of the barriers of 
prejudice and the awakening to the full advantages of the “ pioneer 
of commerce.” The Amir himself even projected a visit to England, 
but his severe illness in 1894 alone made that impossible, and it was 
his second son, the Shahzada, who went in his place the following 
year. Healways had the greatest admiration and respect for Queen 
Victoria, and was continually instancing her policy and actions for 
his own guidance, It is said that he often declared his belief that 
he should die in the same year as the English Queen, a presenti- 
ment which, if true, has had a strange fulfilment. 

But one of the greatest tests of the permanent benefit Abdur 
Rahman’s twenty-one years of rule have conferred upon his country 
will be the peaceful succession or otherwise of his eldest son. It is 
one thing for an oriental monarch to keep his kingdom together 
while he lives but quite another for him to hand it on intact to his 
successor. But that was the aim to which the late Amir directed 
all his policy, knowing well that without that his work could not 
survive him, and so far as the removal of all rivals and the training 
of his son went, he left no stone unturned to secure the succession. 

Habibullah’s three possible rivals to-day are his father’s rivals of 
twenty years ago. It remains to be seen whether any one of them, 
now that the strong hand of the master is removed, will try his 
fortune again and attempt to wrest from the son what he failed to 
wrest from the father. But twenty years is double the time that 
Abdur himself had to wait, and no one of these three has anything 
of his tenacity of purpose and indomitable resource. For Ishak 
Khan the Amir himself had a great contempt. He it was who, 
in 1888, raised a revolt in Turkestan, whither he had been sent as 
Governor by his cousin. The result was another of those strange 
turns of the wheel of fate with which the East abounds, and it is 
Ishak Khan who is now an exile at Samarkand as the friend of 
Russia. The poor show that Ishak Khan had made of himself when 
he had got the Uzbegs of Turkestan to revolt roused the scorn of 
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Abdur Rahman, in whom personal courage was never wanting. ‘“ He 
was never a fighting man,” he wrote of him, “ and there is no room 
for a ruler in Afghanistan who has no military merits whatever.” 
He spoke from the bitter experience of his own defeats, and he had 
full grounds for dismissing Ishak Khan as a serious pretender for 
the future. Turkestan is not likely to support its quondam leader 
who turned coward and ran away in the hour of victory as he did in 
1888. Ishak Khan has had twelve years to meditate over his 
cowardice ; and though still a factor in Afghan politics, seated as he 
is across the border in Russian territory, he counts for little more 
than a discredited pretender without a following. Russia looms 
large in the background, but it is late now to make use of 
“Ishak Khan. 

An apparently more serious foe to the peaceful succession of 
Habibullah is Ayub Khan, brother of Yakoob Khan, who was once 
Amir. Ayub Khan bas shown much of the fighting quality which 
Abdur Rahman regarded as so essential in a pretender to the guddz. 
The defeat of the British force at Maiwand stands to his account 
and is not the only one of his military achievements. But Ayub 
Khan is getting an old man too; and in the recent years of inaction 
he has spent as semi-pensioner of the Government at Rawalpindi, 
there have been no signs that he meditated a coup d'état. 

Other possible rivals at Kabul or inside the five provinces there 
may be, but rumour points to none other than Habibullah as the man 
of the hour. This was what the late Amir intended and the desired 
result of his lifelong policy. That that policy entailed a ruthless 
weeding out of the old order of men who aspired to be nothing less 
than Viceroys beside the throne, rather than Ministers beneath it ; 
that under it has grown up a new race of men, who have not seen 
with their eyes, nor heard with their ears, save only as the Amir 
directed ; that individuality, to a great extent, has been crushed in 
the process, and there is a real danger that when the strong hand is 
relaxed the whole machinery may stop through lack of the one motive 
power—all these things are but the unavoidable results of the only 
possible policy. And even with these the Amir has done his best 
to cope. The days of great Ministers are over, but he attempted to 
supply their place by competent officials. It takes more than the 
life of one man, and a country with a less conspicuous geographical 
position than Afghanistan to establish the mechanism of officialdom 
in such perfection that the wheels run smoothly, though the hand 
that set them going is withdrawn. 

Still Abdur Rahman looked into the future, above all things, and 
what man could do to ensure peace after his death, he did. The 
chapter on the succession in his Autobiography is of special interest 
to-day,and “those who are gifted with wisdom, diplomacy, and common 
sense,” as he himself put it in another connection, will read between 
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the lines the motive power that has guided his policy throughont. 
He told no one, he said, not even his relatives and friends, whom he 
intended to designate as his successor. But those who read can 
have no doubt whom he had chosen. He himself shows how little 
tradition points out the heir, by relating the reports that mentioned 
each of his sons in turn as his successor. 


“Some people conjecture that my eldest son, Habibullah Khan, whom 
they consider the rightful heir, will be the fortunate person; others 
mention Nasrullah Khan, my second son, becauseghe was chosen by me to 
go to England to visit her Majesty, the Queen Victoria ; this, they say, 
is a clear sign that I shall appoint him to succeed me. Others, again, held 
the opinion, before the death of Hafizullah, my dearest and most beloved 
son, who was so handsome and such a favourite, that he was the heir in my 
mind. Others say, No, Mahomed Omar, whose mother is one of my most 
influential wives, wil] be the heir.” 


His reasons for not publicly declaring whom he chose to succeed 
him are stated at length, even unto “sixthly,” and each one is a 
model of worldly wisdom and political sagacity in itself, though the 
theories of government they contain read oddly side by side. The 
first two are personal and family reasons. He would not endanger 
the life of his heir by publicly proclaiming him heir, or set his other 
sons against himself by nominating one of them, as Shere Ali had 
done. Thirdly, is a curious mixture of justification by works and 
divine right that would have delighted tie hearts of the Georgian 
Tories, 

“ Of course the throne is the property of the Almighty King of Kings, 
our Creator, who appoints kings as shepherds to guard His flock, and 
into whose care he confides the creatures of His hands. I therefore 


leave it unto Him to elect that one of my sons to be the future Amir 
who proves by his merits to be the most worthy of the honour.” 


Fourthly jumps unexpectedly from any idea of divine right 
to the diametrically opposite one of popular election. Afghanistan 
‘is ruled on constitutional principles, namely, the people have full 
authority to choose their king; and kings who have been forced on 
the people against their wish have lost not only the kingdom, but 
their heads as well! It would therefore be ridiculous to force one 
of my sons upon them against their wish; it is better to leave it to 
the people to decide who shall be their ruler.” 

Fifthly and sixthly return to personal reasons again, where he is 
onsurer ground, “ Examples are not wanting in history where heirs, 
after being nominated as such by the reigning monarch, have tried 
to put an end to the lives of their own fathers to hasten on their own 
time for ruling.” Lastly, he finishes up with good fatherly advice 
to his sons to stick to one of their number and remain “ united 
and one-hearted.” 

But although he has given all these reasons at length for not 
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nominating his successor publicly by name, yet in all but so many 
words he nominated Habibullah. “I keep all my sons in my capital 
of Kabul,” he wrote, “‘and they are all under the orders of my 
eldest son.” All that training can do to fit Habibullah for the guddz 
has been done. Upon him during recent years gradually devolved 
more and more responsibility, as the Amir saw his experience grow 
and his conduct justify promotion. Latterly, even the durbar, 
never previously held without the presence of the Amir, has been 
presided over by Habibullah alone, and to him the same respect and 
dignity were paid as to the Amir himself. All his other sons the 
Amir placed in positions of direct subordination to him, and made 
them all submit reports of their offices to him. ‘Every official,” 
he wrote, “ is ordered to look upon my son as the person whose com- 
mands must be obeyed.” That officials did so look upon him there 
can be no doubt, when the Amir goes on to relate that he had 
authority to appoint or dismiss all officers, civil and military, or 
increase or decrease their pay. ‘‘ He isthe supreme court of appeal ; 
he is above all the ecclesiastical courts, the revenue and commercial 
courts, and the criminal courts; there is no court over him with the 
exception of my own durbar.” 

After that there is little more to be said. Abdur Rahman could 
scarcely have designated his successor more plainly ; but not content 
with having spoken of the powers with which he had invested him, 
he even goes so far as to say: 


“He scarcely requires a fresh nomination to the throne after my death, 
for at that moment he would be prepared to fulfil all the duties he has 
been practising under my instruction and guidance. He will not have to 
struggle and fight in order to establish his authority, nor are there any of 
his brothers in a position to oppose him, they being his servants, as are 
other officials in the kingdom. They are brothers by ties of blood, but 
servants in the administration of the kingdom.” 


Surely no King of the Romans ever had a greater hope of empire 
than Habibullah Khan, It only remains to be seen whether among 
those brothers who have been schooled to be his servants there is 
one capable of upsetting the carefully devised scheme of Abdur 
Rahman, and ousting Habibullah from the guddi. 

In Habibullah himself, from all that is known, a pretender will 
have no mean antagonist. Abdur Rahman’s sagacity can be trusted 
not to have wasted years in training him for a position he was not 
fitted to occupy. He was far too patriotic and ambitious for his 
country to sacrifice it for a mere whim on his part, and Habibullah, 
with so much power centred in his hands, must have long}since 
shown the sharp-sighted Amir what he was worth. 

Beyond the large part that he has played in the administration 
of the country in recent years but little is known of the new Amir. 
He is said to be very pro-English in his views, and as the pupil of 
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his father he will hardly be the reverse. He is now about thirty 
years of age, and Lord Curzon wrote of him six years ago that he 
was @ young man of great charm of manner and popular throughout 
the country. Few Afghan rulers have been endowed with such 
qualifications of birth, training, and position when the opportunity 
came for them to succeed to the gvddi. The future remains for 
Habibullah to show what manner of man he is. If he follows in his 
father’s footsteps, the steady development of Afghanistan can be 
confidently predicted and peace assured. Abdur Rahman, with 
characteristic perspicacity, saw where his interests lay between the 
two great empires that hedged him in, The British were content 
with alliance and had no desire to extend their borders to the 
Russian frontier. Abroad his scope might be limited, but he valued 
that which he had, and took the internal independence thet the 
British Government gave, and he found the work of centralisation 
and consolidation that were the crying needs of his country a 
sufficient task even for his untiring energy and many-sided genius. 


F. B. Brapiey-Brrt, I.C.8. 





THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT: 


WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT MIGHT BE. 


THERE is no accusation more frequently brought against the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act than that it has failed to provide for the injured 
workman, as it was intended to do, a prompt and indisputable means 
of support ; and it must be admitted that the number of cases under 
it so far tried in the law courts lends at least a reasonable foundation 
for the charge. 

It is true that all legislation closely touching on the personal life 
of the people will naturally give more or less employment to the 
lawyers before it can be got into complete working order, and that, 
as doubtful points are settled on appeal, the number of lawsuits 
may certainly be expected to decrease. But whilst such a reduction 
may mean @ lessening in the need for legislation, it may very well 
also mean the exact opposite, or the growth of a conviction that it 
is useless for the poor man to try to assert his rights. In any case, 
it is clear that only prolonged experience can decisively settle 
whether any slackening in legal action that may come is a proper 
cause for satisfaction or not, and that at present our sole means of 
forming an opinion must be limited to an examination into the 
character of the Act as giving obviously needless opportunities for 
legal intervention. 

Regarded from this point of view, it seems impossible to imagine 
any other than an unfavourable verdict. No one can pretend that 
the higher or lower rate of wages paid to a man at any given time; 
the average amount he may have earned per week with the same 
employer ; the mistakes or carelessness of his foreman or comrades ; 
the chance of whether an accident kills or only injures ; his position 
as & married or unmarried man, or as one with legal dependents ; 
are any of them circumstances having directly or inevitably a visible 
connection with the chances of accident to the victim himself, or 
even with the comparative risks inherent to the pursuit of any 
particular industry ; yet every one of these details have given rise to 
difficulties, often practically fatal, in the recovery of compensation 
which in strict equity should have been paid without question. 

The fact of the matter is that, under the pressure of contending 
and irreconcilable political iaterests, the Act as it issued from 
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Parliament was completely overweighted. Nomindily, it was 
legislation to give fuller legal effect to the principle of personal 
responsibility in the world of commerce; in reality, it constantly 
shows the marks of a desire to treat the whole matter from a 
criminal point of view. 

This conflict of ideas, perhaps, would not have greatly mattered if 
the Act were simply one of the ordinary word jumbles of good 
intentions and contradictory amendments which customarily pass for 
reforms in the hurly-burly of politics; but, unfortunately, the 
modern development of machine and factory systems of labour have 
reached a stage at which protective legislation has become urgent ; 
and, if industrial disaster is not to fall upon England, the provision 
of some real aid for injured workmen is a pressing necessity. 

What, then, supposing all political parties could be united in a 
single-minded attempt to produce a veritable compensation measure, 
should be its governing features ? 

In outline, at least, it cannot be difficult to define them. They 
are clearly indicated by the special circumstances to be dealt with. 
The relief of men whose means of living have been wholly or 
partially destroyed demands the grant of some adequate amount of 
money. The remedy provided, therefore, must take a financial 
form. 

To men s0 situated, it is also clear that as little delay as possible 
should interpose between their disablement and the payment of 
the sum due. Compensation procedure should, therefore, be the 
simplest imaginable, 

Farther, it is a self-evident truth that there exists no practice 
more prejudicial to the permanent interests of the working classes 
than gambling, and none against the evil results of which they 
are more helpless to guard themselves. Yet there can be no 
fact more certain than that every financial legal responsibility 
attached to employers, to the extent to which it is beyond the 
bounds of possible business estimate, must handicap prudent enter- 
prise to the encouragement of recklessness and speculation. Men 
will trade, whatever happens. If arbitrary burdens make calcula- 
tion impossible, they will plunge blindly, but trade they will. 
The conditions, then, that go to make a valid claim should be 
strictly confined to such as are distinctly under the control and 
within the knowledge of those who will be liable to pay them. 

Lastly, it must be plain to all practical men that any idea of 
abolishing dangerous trades by a mere legislative fiat is beyond 
reason. Very many obviously risky industries are absolutely essen- 
tial to the continued existence of all communities. That there is 
not one single form of labour that may not become harmful to 
health through the circumstances, the stupidity, or the carelessness 
of the workers themselves, is a truism, The utmost that can be 
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hoped for from any legislation is that it should tend to the spread 
of a more vivid general realisation of the dangers of labour, and to 
the more direct reflection in market prices of the relative risks run 
in producing various goods. The scale of compensation fixed, 
therefore, whilst being sufficient for justice to the sufferer and to the 
community, should not be so excessive as to amount to a prohibitive 
penalty on any trade. It should, in fact, be high enough to gua- 
rantee society against the risk of the sufferer becoming a pauper, but 
not more than sufficient for this purpose. 

It is hardly probable that any very serious objections will be 
raised to this statement of the main conditions essential to any really 
satisfactory compensation measure. Indeed, the existing Act admits 
them in principle. It is in its details, such as the choice of wages 
asa basis from which to calculate the amount of awards, that its 
cause of failure, if failure there be, must be sought. 

The unsuitability of wages as a standard of accident loss has 
earlier been alluded to, but it may be well at this point to give 
some more definite illustration of its deficiencies. Take, for 
example, the case of an injured youth earning 12s.a week. Within 
the limits of the Act he would be awarded the equivalent of 6s. a 
week during total disablement. Compare with this the case of a 
man of sixty earning £3 a week, to whom would be awarded 30s. 
a week. Yet the duration of the suffering of the first would 
probably be about sixty years, that of the second at the most 
perhaps twenty, whilst there cannot be a doubt but that the post of 
really greater danger would fall, not to the senior, but to the junior, 
who had not had time to attain to a position of authority ! 

Thus, it may be confidently claimed that the objection to wages 
as a basis of compensation rests on the most solid grounds of prac- 
tical injustice and inefficiency. 

In the affairs of life, however, it is never enough to prove that 
flaws are present in any existing system; it is necessary, also, to 
show that there is a practical alternative open to us, 

Surely, following the conditions suggested as proper to this class 
of legislation to their logical conclusion, there cannot be a doubt but 
that such an alternative would be found in a standard limit of award 
fixed at the cost of an average working man’s living annuity calcu- 
lated according to the age of the claimant at the time of disable- 
ment. The age of a workman is beyond question within the 
discretion of his employer. The amount needed to preserve a 
working man from want is undoubtedly the nearest equivalent for 
the loss to the community of his probable productive power as a 
working citizen. 

Above all, since the annuity branch of the insurance business is 
already established on well-known lines, the use of its tables and 
rules in ascertaining the relative liability that should fall on 
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different industries would provide much convenient information 
ready to hand that otherwise must need a long course of years to 
evolve. 

The importance of this last advantage it would be impossible to 
exaggerate. It would, indeed, be well worth while for Parliament 
to directly encourage the universal practice of taking out open 
insurance policies, such as now are common in the manufacturing 
districts, to cover risks incidental to every kind of labour (from that 
of engineering to that of domestic service), by imposing on every 
individual an unrestricted liability for all labour accidents to his 
direct subordinates, wnless he could produce a guarantee from some 
accredited insurance company relieving him of his responsibility, in 
which case, and in which case only, there might be read into every 
document a right of defence against claimants and a right of 
prosecution against employers, on the ground of wilful or contribu- 
tory negligence. 

The doctrine of contributory negligence, no doubt, is one that is 
now greatly objected to by the working classes, but it is probable 
that this dislike is more owing to the manner in which it has been 
hitherto applied in the Employers’ Liability Act than to any real 
opposition to its principle. Noone is more interested in the care- 
fulness and self-control of his comrades than the working man 
whilst engaged in dangerous labours. And that precautions against 
recklessness, even to the point of suicide, especially among the 
despairing and the ignorant, are not unnecessary, is shown conclu- 
sively by the length to which dangerous self-maiming is frequentiy 
carried in the countries where universal conscription prevails. 

Should, however, the defence of contributory negligence be 
allowed to the insurance companies, it would, no doubt, be advisable 
to make the selection of the insuring company rest on a ballot of 
the workers in each district; since, though large public companies, 
dependent as they clearly are for their success on their popularity, 
would be less likely than individual employers to raise captious 
issues, it would certainly add to their readiness to treat the poor 
claimant generously, if they had unmistakably to look directly to the 
working class for their support. As a corollary, it would naturally 
follow that a right of appeal against excessive premiums to come 
impartial tribunal should be given to the employers. 

Briefly, in conclusion, to summarise the suggestions here made, 
their outcome would be : 

(1) A standard compensation limit estimated at the cost of an 
adequate living annuity dating from the age of the victim of an 
industrial accident. 

(2) In case of death, the payment of an equivalent sum to the 
dependents, or, if there are no dependents, into a benevolent fund 
for the assistance of special cases of hardship outside the limits of 
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the strict law, and the support of a training institute for the study 
of the science of accident prevention. 

(3) The absolute liability of every person for the results of any 
direct authority he may exercise over another. 

(4) The acceptance of an insurance policy as indemnity against 
such liability, and the possession by the insurance companies of the 
right to raise the defence of contributory negligence. 

(5) The choice by the working classes of the insurance company 
to be employed. 

(6) The right to the employers to appeal against excessive 
premiums. 

J. TYRRELL BAYLEE. 





LANDLORDISM : 


IN A KERRY VILLAGE, 


In the seventies our village was almost unknown, at least unnoticed 
even in Ireland. Ten years later it gained throughout the United 
Kingdom an unenviable notoriety. Looking down from Sleave 
Mish on one of the finest valleys in Munster, one would have then 
thought that here surely peace aud plenty reigned supreme; that 
the conditions for a happy existence were at one’s feet; that the 
busy toilers below reaped an ample reward for their hard but whole- 
some labour; that rural comfort in abundance was the lot of its 
lucky inhabitants. Crime there was practically none. The people 
seemed contented and happy. They thronged the public roads and 
bohereens on Sundays to mass. In the afternoon the young men and 
women came out to the cross-roads and danced till sundown. Here 
was a knot of young fellows jumping and throwing the weight ; 
there, over yonder in the big meadow, an excited crowd kicked the 
football—not merely looked on, the whole lot took sides, fought and 
tumbled good humouredly. Away opposite you can see a group of 
sportsmen with greyhounds crossing Cael-na-Spridab, and down 
underneath a few of the boys are fowling across the bog. A sad 
outlook for your strict Sabbatarian. There is the little parson, with 
his military gait, walking along the Killarney road. He is only a 
curate, with a congregation all told of half-a-dozen; but he is 
loved and respected by the people, for they know that he is a 
gentleman, a scholar, and a convinced Home Ruler. There are 
fishermen along the banks of the river. There is Tom, old 
James, and Martin casting their lines leisurely along. Patsy— 
most cunning of anglers and a master-craftsman at fly-making—is 
going home with a full bag. The kiddies are diving into Big 
Malachy. The cows, with bursting udders, are lowing on the hill- 
sides. In the village the mothers sit at the doorsteps and look 
approvingly on the “ flowers of May” swinging round and round to 
@ merry glee, 

Appearances notwithstanding, there was no solid peace or comfort 
in that valley. Over it lay the heavy hand of a merciless land- 
lordism, which ground exceeding fine the lives of the people; 
brought poverty where there should have been plenty, a mean and 
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desperate struggle for a living where there should be room and 
abundance for all, and which was undoubtedly the root-cause of all 
the crime and demoralisation that followed in the succeeding decade. 
Where are the boys and girls that grew up with me in that far-off 
Kerry village? Most of them are in America, some here in 
Australia, a few at rest on the banks of the Tagela, the remnant 
still struggling at home. Sleave Mish still listens to the heart- 
rending parting cries at the railway stations—more harrowing to a 
home-loving race than the wllagoane of the wake. 

Why this continual drain of the bone and muscle of our half- 
depopulated country—this most remarkable exodus of the nineteenth 
century? The heel of a barbarian past—of the planter, the 
Cromwellian, the Norman—is still on the neck of our people. The 
common herd have to pamper with rich foods, clothe in fine linen, 
and supply hunters, mistresses, and German spas to an idle and 
pleasure-loving landlord class. Some of us even yet, from the 
Mississippi Valley, from Cape Nome, from the Argentine, from 
South Africa, from the Australian bush, have to send our remit- 
tances to the dear landlord in Ireland. These landlords should 
never forget their indebtedness to that beautiful Christian belief in 
a life of future reward in heaven, which has prevented their unholy, 
but not uncarsed, system from being kicked into the Atlantic 
centuries ago. ‘‘ The everlasting pains of hell” has been the land- 
‘ lords best bailiff. That great Protestant Irishman, John Mitchell— 
whose memory is cherished by his countrymen—looking down on 
that peaceful scene, said that ‘‘ it was a valley worth fighting for.” 
Of course it is; but what is the use of talking of fighting to an 
unarmed peasantry ? 

Look at the green farms climbing up the surrounding hills. A 
generation ago this land was waste and barren, covered with heath 
and furze. Our hardy grandfathers and their sons, with herculean 
toil, made the land to grow oats, potatoes, flax, and grasses. The 
landlord—in his grand’ demesne, in the county club, in London or 
Homburg—draws £2 an acre annually for this tenant-made land, 
which his grandfather could not rent at five shillings. This is, in 
Biblical language, the sign and seal of the beast which devoureth. 
Here, in Queensland, where I sit on my verandah writing this, I am 
looking out on a magnificent wheat-growing valley. Less than a 
generation ago it was the primeval bush, unknown to civilised man ; 
now the forest and scrub have disappeared, and waving fields of 
Indian corn, big white stubble paddocks which yielded eight bags 
of wheat to the acre, patches of lucerne and barley, have taken the 
place of the gigantic gum, iron-bark, and pine trees. The farmers 
take off this virgin soil two crops a year. The homes dotted over 
the countryside look more like suburban villas surrounded by shade, 
ornamental and fruit-trees, than the usual pioneering farmers’ 
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homesteads. Here again, as in those Kerry hillside farms, we had 
at first great hardships, hard living, heavy toil and sweat; but no 
idle landlord steps in to annex the fruits of the worker’s lifetime. 
All are freeholders. Let me make a circle of the farms, from where 
I sit as centre within a miie radius. We have O’Dempsey, Kavanagh, 
Leahy, Owens, Canavan, Browne, McMahon, Angland, Ryan, Burke, 
and King—all exiles from Erin, and with no love for Irish land- 
lordism and English rule in their hearts. They landed here 
practically penniless and alone; their health, strength, and pluck 
their only capital, They have blazed the track for succeeding 
generations, and, after years of heroic toil, are leaving to their 
children free and unencumbered land, selected at half-a-crown, 
which now would fetch sixteen pounds an acre. ‘This little Irish 
colony is but a small fraction on the outer rim of the great circle of 
a Greater Ireland beyond the seas. Now is the goodwill and loyal 
support of this Greater Ireland in the States and British colonies, 
together with the content, loyalty, and strength of a prosperous 
Treland at her back, worth to the predominant partner the expense 
and statesmanship necessary for carrying out at once, what ulti- 
mately is so certain, a generous measure which will transfer the 
land of Ireland from its piesent idle owners to those who are 
working it and who have practically created most of its present 
value ? 


In the eighties our village had the name of being the greatest 
moonlighting centre in the south of Ireland. The first moonlighters, 
however misguided and ignorant of the terrible chain of evils which 
followed in their train, were undoubtedly the finest fellows in the 
place. They wanted to put down landgrabbing, to give a backbone 
to the farmers’ union against landlord injustice. 

They put what they considered a wholesome fear into the hearts 
of those who coveted their neighbour’s farm. They did this without 
outrage or bloodshed, and hated the very thought of shooting from 
behind a hedge or maiming a defenceless man. ‘To those who know 
nothing about the first moonlighters, and with the black record of 
a later day before them, this statement wili no doubt seem absurdly 
incredible. But it is a fact nevertheless. After a time a set of 
unprincipled blackguards, the scum of the district, mostly servant 
boys, got possession of the moonlighting outfit and dominated the 
whole district. Then a diabolical campaign of outrage began. A 
reign of terror for many a hitherto peaceful home prevailed. A 
gang of thieving rascals, led by two murderous desperadoes, who 
would shoot a man for a five-pound note, and who afterwards 
actually murdered a most industrious farmer for money—for which 
murder two innocent peasants were hung—defied the police, black- 
mailed the inhabitants, and brought bloodshed, demoralisation, and 
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overwhelming shame to a poor but honest and peace-loving people. 
With this gang petty larceny became patriotism, and cow-stealing @ 
profession ; and, in a country famous for the chastity of its women, a 
few well authenticated cases of rape has to be credited to these 
cowardly ruffians. Were not these fine fellows—the originators of 
moonlighting—responsible for the crimes which followed in their 
wake? They stirred up the dregs with a vengeance. How is it that 
they stood by and saw their birthplace stained by the crimes 
of this evil gang? Mr. Forster's Coercion Act imprisoned or exiled 
the very men who had the will and the power—for the police seemed 
powerless—to put down outrage ; and it left the “village ruffians” 
at large to terrorise the inhabitants; to maim, to murder, to rob, and 
to defy all authority. The originators of moonlighting, at least in 
our district, were not, I maintain, bent on outrage and murder. In 
fact they were Fenians who, if the country could only get the arma- 
ment, were ready to fight England fairly and openly at the first 
opportunity. Where was the influence of the clergy? Unfortunately, 
we had, what is a rare phenomenon in Ireland, “a landlord’s man” 
as parish priest. Not that he had not the interests of his 
parishioners at heart; but the people thought him too familiar with 
the gentry. He certainly coveted the honour of dining with a lord, 
and kept aloof from, in fact was hostile to, the perfectly legitimate 
and open agitation for the redress of admitted grievances. He wasa 
lovable old men, but his influence among the people at that time was 
nil. His exhortations, his appeals—God knows earnest enough— 
were resented. and openly flouted. 

A terrible responsibility now rests on the leaders of the United 
Irish League (which in its endeavour to wipe out Jandlordism has 
my hearty appproval) to keep the movement free from all secret 
outrage-mongering. If they would listen to an humble Irish voice 
from the Australian bush they will sternly stamp out moonlighting 
tendencies in our young and ardent countrymen, I heard Michael 
Davitt, who has won the deep love of the Irish race at home and abroad, 
in my own village denounce, in words that ought to have burned, the 
evil gang that was disgracing our country. I saw them listening; they 
fingered their revolvers, but he told them to their teeth that they 
ought to be scourged at the cart’s tail. Material prosperity alone 
will never make a country great or happy. In their commendable 
eagerness to uplift the peasantry and stop emigration, the leaders 
should not excuse anything that would in any way impair that fine 
moral rectitude and love of honest labour, which, at bottom, is the 
distinguishing trait in the character of our simple, industrious people. 
These were wild times during the land war of the eighties, Alas! 
many a fearful tragedy blotted the fair name of our hitherto peaceful 
valley. But we must not forget the heartlessness of the evicting 
landlord. Old and young thrown out on the roadside, cabins razed 
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to the ground. Who can forget the horror of the Glenbeigh evictions 
in West Kerry, where the crow-bar brigade and the fire-stick 
yeomanry burnt down the houses of a whole countryside? The 
crops had failed, and the half-starved peasants were being decimated 
by fever, famine’s scavenger. This, of course, was landlordism at its 
worst ; but, resting on injustice and oppression, its spirit cannot be 
anything but evil. No wonder that in its workings the savage 
comes to the surface. Scratch a highly civilised English lord and 
you will find the barbarian at bottom. 

Lord W. Lennox tells us, in his “ Reminiscences,” p. 141, that, 
following the hounds one day, he jumped his horse over a market 
gardener’s hedge. The gardener strongly objected to the trespass 
with a hay-fork, and the aristocrat remarks: ‘‘The affair soon died 
away, as it would have done if the entire buildings of this market 
gardener had been burnt to the ground and himself smothered in the 
ruins.” This was written calmly years after in his closet, and 
published in free and independent England ! 

This brings us to the root-cause of English misgovernment in 
Treland and Irish disloyalty and dormant rebellion against England. 
There is no quarrel at bottom between the workers of England and 
Ireland; the enemy is common to both, as they say in Euclid. If 
the English democracy were masters in their own household, there 
would have been long ago peace and contentment in Ireland; and 
England would have the strong arm of a fighting race at her back, 
together with the solid support of a far greater Ireland overseas. 

Imagine for a moment a thoroughly loyal Ireland fighting con 
amore for the empire. Eogland prefers the 500 landlord yeomanry 
that were captured at Lindley! But landlordism—certainly of a far 
milder type—and capitalism reign supreme in Britain. We Irish 
had a hope that, after the political education of the masses during 
the later Gladstonian period, the British democracy had finally 
pronounced sentence of death against Irish landlordism. Many sad 
political events have since intervened, and I am afraid that now the 
Irish land question does not to any extent occupy the thoughts of 
the British elector. It is, unfortunately, at present, of little use to 
appeal to English Radicals to help to bury landlordism, when they 
themselves are under the heel of capitalistic tyranny in their own 
country. Listen to our old enemy, the Zimes, on Irish landlordism : 
“ More misery is crowded into a single province in Ireland than can 
be found in all the rest of Europe put together. To this pass have 
things come, in order to benefit a small knot of haughty, unfeeling, 
rapacious landlords the well-being of millions is discarded. Famine 
and misery stalk through the land, and all good government of 
Ireland is rendered impossible and government of any kind imprac- 
ticable except through the medium of military force.” Again, in 
February, 1847, the Times says: “The people of England have most 
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unjustly connived at a national iniquity (in Ireland). Property 
ruled with a savage and tyrannical sway. It exercised its rights with 
a hand of iron, and renounced its duties with a front of brass. The 
fat of the land, the flour of its wheat, its milk and its honey, flowed 
from its shores in tribute to the ruthless absentee. It is all drain 
and no return.” Irish landlordism is the same yesterday and to-day. 
It remains with the people of Ireland themselves, acting through 
their now united parliamentary party, and backed up by the sym- 
pathy and support of democrats throughout the English speaking 
world, to, once and for ever, put an end to this thrice accursed 
system. Buy the landlords out at once if it is the only practicable 
way. Personally, I would prefer to see the Government buying out 
the life interest of the present owners and nationalising the land ; 
but that I fear is at present impossible. 

War, especially civil war, is the greatest misfortune that could 
befall the present generation in Ireland; but when I read my 
Lecky, think over the famines, persecutions, and depopulations of the 
nineteenth century; when I think of the petty tyranny of Castle 
janissaries, the brutal bigotry of religious factions, the over taxation 
of an impoverished country, the degradation of what God meant to 
be a manly race—my grandfather made one of those hill-side farms 
in Kerry for present-day landlordism—I would be only too 
delighted, here from Queersland, to drive a nail in its coffin. 

My old, hardworking mother is still living in that Kerry village. 
Her four children are in foreign parts. She is alone; because not 
one of the four could get a decent living at home. 


T. M. Donovan. 





A STONE WALL. 


Human institutions are like human habitations; however strongly 
they may be set up, however well they may be adapted to present 
necessities, there comes a time when house and habit alike prove 
unsuited to the needs of the day; and then, sooner or later, 
according as the tenant is constitutionally progressive or conser- 
vative, comes the day of readjustment. For generations, may be, 
the human race, grown to a rounder outline, will continue to live in 
square holes; but in all cases the pressure becomes unendurable at 
last, and the shape of the dwelling is altered to suit the altered 
shape of the occupant. 

But the task of the social reformer is no enviable one; calumny 
and contempt are too often ‘his only reward in his lifetime, and 
though in the vast majority of cases posterity will reverse, and has 
reversed, the judgment of its forefathers, yet all too seldom does it 
occur to this Court of Appeal that possibly in a bygone age it would 
itself have joined the hooters, still less that in questions of its own 
day it may be taking the same untenable position as its ancestors, 
and will in a later age be deemed a narrow-minded opponent of 
necessary progress. 

Truly of reforms, as of offences, it may be said—it must needs 
be that they come, but woe unto that man by whom they come. 

Of all institutions there is none on which the more prudent of 
mankind have been so chary of laying their hands as that of 
marriage; which is scarcely remarkable, seeing that it lies at the 
root of all social life, and is in an increasing degree the main factor 
which makes or mars a man; in an increasing degree, for with the 
gradual emancipation of women, the increasing spread of education, 
the ever-growing tendency in the human race towards the spiritual 
side of Nature, the fact becomes more apparent that marriage may 
be more than a union of bodies, aye, than a union of hearts. But 
the importance of the question and the tremendous nature of the 
issue behind it ought surely to be no reason for classing it with the 
choses jugées ; on the contrary, the growing importance of the topic 
clamours with increasing utterance for an inquiry as to how far the 
present marriage laws are adapted to present requirements. 

In days when wives were bought like cattle and chastised like 
dogs there was not such need—paradoxical though it may sound— 
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for the interference of the legislature as in modern times, when 
appetites are not always earthly and cruelty not always physical. 
As the finer faculties of the race develop, the power of feeling 
increases, and that which is but an annoyance to the lower nature 
may be the acutest agony to one more advanced. Probably it would 
not be too much to say that of all human institutions none has 
generated so much misery, oppression, and hatred, has done so much 
to sap the affections, to spoil the faculties, to goad to madness and 
crime as, under its present working, the law of marriage. 

There is a second reason why this subject has in a great measure 
escaped the hand of the reformer: on no topic is the argumentum ad 
hominem so frequently used. If the advocate for reform be himself 
married, his advocacy is deemed a personal insult to his wife; if he 
be not, of course he cannot know what he is talking about. Thus 
in neither case does he deserve a hearing. 

One peculiarity of the Anglo-Saxon being his “single eye ”— 
whereby he means politely to imply his inability to see both sides of 
a question at once—it may be as well at this point to intimate that 
no one presumably supposes marriage to be necessarily an evil; the 
i doctrine of averages would induce one to believe that there are ideal 
q marriages—a few—that there are many which on the whole make 
if for good. My only contention is that there are a large number 
which make either partly or wholly for evil, a fact which probably 
the least intelligent reader will admit, and to inquire—though here 
he may decline to follow me—whether this state of things is neces- 
sary and, if not, wherein lies the remedy. 
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posed. Moreover by a confusion of issues at which future ages will 
stand aghast, she has persuaded the bulk of right-minded people that 






i But in attempting any reform of the marriage laws, a more 
4 serious obstacle has to be surmounted than the timidity of the 
i reformer or the importance of his aims. Religion has laid her 
i heavy hand on an institution purely secular in its origin and 
i thunders anathema at all attempts to loosen the bonds she has im- 
te 







life-long marriage is and can be the only moral form of union 
am between the sexes, adding,.in the case of one church, the appalling 
# corollary that the wife who ceases to live with her husband, whatever 
4 his treatment of her may have been, is guilty of sin—an immoral 





absurdity which no unprejadiced person could maintain for a moment. 
And though after centuries of needless cruelty and useless crime the 
law has consented to disregard the claim of the church and to 
separate two unhappy ill-assorted persons, yet at what a cost must 
they purchase their freedom! For the “ pure” there is no escape ; 
the only exit from an otherwise life-long prison lies through the sewer. 

How many poor souls have been goaded to take the fatal plunge 
by the knowledge that in no other way could they escape from « 
bondage they loathed, will never be known; but while marriage is 
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soluble in no other way there will always be found people who prefer 
the degradation accompanying divorce to that inseparable from daily 
and nightly intercourse with an alien nature. Have not all these 
the right to hold the Church responsible for the extremities to which 
she drove them ? 

For the last ten years there has been a flood of literature—in the 
widest sense of the word—dealing with the subject. The reviewers 
first, and then the public, have wearied of fiction, mostly feminine, 
harping on the eternal sex problem. But the tendency of such 
works has rarely been other than to demonstrate the unhappy posi- 
tion of those who are united by any tie but that of orthodox matri- 
mony. As though any one doubted the fact! The only question is 
how far do such people deserve the treatment they meet with from 
the world ; and that is a point few men and fewer women have 
taken the trouble to think out for themselves. Even those writers 
who have favoured a relaxing of the bonds of matrimony have too 
often injured their own cause, either by the coarseness of expression, 
the sensuality of their ideals, or the impracticability and absurdity of 
their suggestions. But even absurdity never ruined a good cause, 
thorns under a pot sooner or later cease to crackle, and perhaps ‘‘ wishy- 
washy” sentimentalities may reach some intellect unattainable by the 
straight road of logic. 

A yet greater injury has been done to the cause of true morality 
by the advocacy of free love on the part of the inconstant and im- 
pure of either sex, who fancy they see in a relaxation of the marriage 
tie a wider field for their own fickle fancies and appetites. Disgusted, 
quite reasonably, and alarmed at the prospect of a general disintegra- 
tion of social life, the average householder dismisses the question 
with a shudder and is more than ever in favour of the marriage tie, 
the whole marriage tie, and nothing but the marriage tie. 

But religion may set up what bulwark she will, the foolish may 
langh end the malicious may sneer their worst, sooner or later this 
question will be discussed not as now in a vague Utopian atmosphere. 
where fancy plays with possibilities, but with that serious attention 
which becomes a legislator; and that discussion will lead to an 
alteration in the law, no reasonable man can doubt. But surely it 
is a pity that a generation or two should yet have to be added to the 
long list of victims, growing by larger additions every year, before 
the inevitable reform takes place. 

The first step will probably be the release of those unhappy persons 
whose partners are felons or hopeless inebriates or incurably insane. 
None but the entirely heartless or those whose judgment is warped by 
theological bias will deny the desirability of relief in such cases ; and 
even the entirely heartless may be led to perceive that drunkenness, for 
instance, may in certain cases lead to as great a breaking up of the 
home as infidelity. 

VoL. 157.—No. 1. F 
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The next stage will come when the world at large recognises that 
in this as in other respects the law exists for the benefit of the 
governed, for the purpose of adding to men’s happiness rather than 
diminishing it. Apart from prejudice common sense urges that 
when a contract has become irksome to the two contracting parties, 
provided no third party is materially affected thereby, the contract 
should be dissolved by their common agreement. This once 
admitted, there will be no excuse for denying an honourable divorce 
to all childless people who may unite in demanding it. 

Where there are children the expediency of the step is of course 
less self-evident, but to all who patiently consider the question— 
about the last thing the ordinary man will do—the advantages of a 
soluble marriage bond will, even from the children’s point of view, 
be found to outweigh its drawbacks. These drawbacks come under 
three heads—money, education, and genealogy. To dispose of the 
last of these first: it has been asserted that frequent divorce and 
subsequent marriage would obscure the parentage of the offspring so 
that relationships would become confused. It is difficult to deal 
seriously with this objection ; to most people it will seem hopelessly 
unintelligent; but as it is merely want of intelligence that retards 
every reform, it becomes necessary at times to explain the obvious. 
Granted then that a man or woman be married a round dozen of 
times and have children by each marriage—what legal obstacle is 
there to his doing the same under the present system, provided 
death or divorce occurs often enough ? Besides every child has an 
entry made of its birth in a register wherein are recorded the names 
of the father and mother—and it is not suggested that the custom 
be abolished. 

The pecuniary difficulty is of course less absurd—the question, 
that is, as to the maintenance of a woman and her children after her 
husband has divorced her. It is looking too far ahead to answer 
that a time will come when women are not dependent on men for the 
food they eat and the clothes they wear; though to one who has 
watched the course of the last fifty years it is evident that such 
conditions will ultimately come. But for the present, in an age 
which thinks it in no way disreputable for a woman who cordially 
dislikes her husband to take money from him and be supported by 
him, it will be enough to answer that every divorce may easily be 
made a matter of settlement, in the same way as marriage is now. 
It is hard that in addition to losing his money, the man shonld have 
to put up with the loss of his freedom and happiness as well. 
Nothing would be simpler than to ordain that in every marriage there 
should be a settlement made on the wife contingent on divorce, with 
an additional sum for the maintenance of each child she takes with 
her. A man might thus be pecuniarily poorer for divorcing his 
wife; and it is only fair that this should be so, for it is not the law’s 
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place to promote dissolution of the marriage or any other social 
contract, but merely to render such dissolution possible where the 
two parties desire it. Of course, if the man prefers his money to 
his freedom, he need not propose the divorce ; but it will then be 
clear that his servitude cannot be of a very irksome character. 

The third objection, that dealing with the children’s education, is 
from a practical point of view the only serious one that can be 
raised. It is asserted—and quite rightly—that it is a great draw- 
back to a child to be deprived of either parent; that a greater 
facility of divorce would rob him of either a father’s care or a 
mother’s love. But from the children’s point of view has the 
present system no drawbacks? Indeed, can anythiog be worse than 
to be brought up in atmosphere of perpetual strife, to be driven, long 
before arriving at years of discretion, to side with one parent against 
the other, to learn the meaning of hatred and cruelty in the very 
nursery? A thousand times better be brought up in the serener 
air of a workhouse! Better is solitude than unsympathetic society ; 
better—far better—one loving parent than two discordant 
instructors. 

And here we touch upon the saddest fact of married life as at 
present constituted—its power to evoke bad temper, cruelty and 
hatred in hearts naturally disposed to display qualities the exact 
opposite of these. Why is it that many men show consideration, 
courtesy, and gentleness to every woman but one? That many 
@ woman is sympathetic, kindly, unselfish, towards all men save the 
one who most needs to find her so? Is it not the knowledge that 
there is no release this side the grave save by the one road of physical 
impurity, to which perchance they will not stoop ; that, saving this, 
there is no sin, no crime which the other can resent ? In the human 
animal too often there is a store of cowardly cruelty which vents 
itself only on the unresisting, and every day married people suffer 
uncomplainingly at each other’s hands wrongs for the lightest of 
which they wou:d have done for ever with a third person. No doubt 
this conduces to the development of the victims’ characters, but is it 
equally good for those who do the wrong? Small wonder that 
thinking men and women so often nowadays hold aloof from a risk 
so terrible, and prefer to dwell all their lives alone without the gate 
which leads to paradise or purgatory. 

Suppose, then, that divorce were allowed at will and that no 
stigma attached itself to the divorcé, should we not find (it may be 
asked) that many happy homes were broken up through the wish 
of one party to get free? The reply to this is that it is most 
unlikely that one alone would desire the rupture; most reputable 
people have enough self-respect not to wish for the companionship 
of an unwilling partner. But if they have not, they must try so to 
modify their conduct as to render the other willing to stay. If the 
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husband’s meanness, or want of affection, or overmuch affection, or 
any other ground of complaint has brought his wife to desire a 
divorce, supposing he wishes her to remain, he can easily induce her 
to be willing to do so if he cares enough about her company to 
alter his habits. If he does not, but chooses the divorce as the less 
evil, he can hardly complain if he gets it. 

In an ideal marriage each tries to make the other anxious for a 
continuance of the sweet companionship, and were marriage terminable 
at the will of either party, every marriage would in this respect 
become ideal. It would be to each person’s interest to make the 
other contented. 

But it is on far deeper grounds than happiness that I would base 
my plea for greater freedom of divorce. It is imperatively necessary 
in the interests of morality. A moment's reflection will show that 
it is the insoluble nature of the marriage tie which is responsible for 
all the clandestine infidelity, deception and treachery which have 
penetrated into all ranks of society. So long as “ misconduct ” is 
the one avenue of escape from marriage, ‘‘ misconduct ” is excusable; 
when the law allows a couple to unclasp their hands while their 
hands are yet pure, no penalty will be too heavy for such as, having 
@ clean road of escape, yet prefer to live in the mire. 

Without losing sight of intemperance and gambling—two potent 
begetters of unhappiness—one yet may doubt whether more misery 
is not to-day caused by the weight of the marriage chain. Happiness 
is not, and sbould not be, man’s end in life; but surely suffering— 
needless suffering—is not therefore to be prolonged ? 

And yet for many and many a year it will be. Axe after axe 
will be blunted, life after life be spent, in warring against the 
pestilential jungle, but man will clear it in the end; and though 
centuries may pass, one day the world will recognise that marriage 
should be the helper and not the lord of the human race. 


C. B. WHEELER. 





THE EXODUS OF THE IRISH. 


Tue publication of the returns of the recent census, showing a 
decrease of a quarter million of people in Ireland during a period of 
ten years, has once more set people talking of the causes, and 
speculating on the possible preventives of this very considerable 
leakage of population. That the state of things indicated is unsatis- 
factory and regrettable must be conceded by all. But that the 
matter is so serious as some appear to think, is, in our opinion, a 
highly debatable) proposition. Indeed, we would go so far as to 
assert that without the importation of sentiment, and very unhealthy 
sentiment, into the consideration of this question, it cannot appear 
otherwise than unimportant. 

Why, then, does it attract such a large share of public attention ? 
Simply because the mind of man is instinctively impelled to extend 
its sympathy to the weak. Who that possesses human feeling could 
read unmoved the “ Deserted Village”? And unfortunately the 
dwindling of Ireland’s population has created many a deserted 
village. Thus it is that the poet and the priest deplore the decay of 
the people, while the people, all unheeding, pass away to foreign 
shores. The poet sees the land monopolised by bullocks, whereas it 
once ‘‘ grew men, and corn, and other crops.” 


‘*Tll fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 


The priest dreads the exodus which experience has taught him to 
look upon as the occasion of a grave loss of faith. This is all very 
natural ; but it by no means follows that Irish emigration, extensive 
though it be, can be fairly regarded as an overwhelming national 
ealamity. It is, no doubt, very sad from the point of view of the 
poet, truly awful from the standpoint of the priest, and matter for 
regret even to that prosaic individual, ‘the man in the street ” ; 
but once remove it from the region of the purely emotional, and 
discuss it in the latiguage of common sense and in the light of 
universal experience, and it must be agreed that the emigration so 
much deplored may be, for aught we know, not so much au evil as 
a blessing. And most of the chances are on the side of the 
blessing. 
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History, it has been finely said, is the struggle of the human race 
with destiny. The Irish people have been struggling with their 
destiny for the past three-quarters of a century, and destiny has, 
of course, mastered the situation. The standard of living being 
raised without a corresponding increase in the nationai income, 
emigration became inevitable. There was only one alternative— 
starvation. Ten people could not continue to exist on a farm only 
capable of furnishing support. for five, there were practically no 
manufactures in the country, and, as a result, the superfluous five 
had to leave the land or die in the ditch. Some, the minority, 
elected to die in the ditch. The remainder, the more coura- 
geous, did the manly thing, and put their fortunes to the test 
under other and more favourable conditions, and often, too, with 
credit to themselves and the land from whence they sprung. That, 
in a nutshell, is the history of the Irish emigration question. 

How far this national blood-letting might have been averted in the 
beginning by the judicious development of the country’s resources, is 
a question that will meet with different answers from different men. 
It is, at all events, a rather unprofitable subject of discussion. What 
we have now to deal with, are not the mistakes of the past, but the 
possibilities of the present. Itis the tardy recognition of this obvious 
fact that is responsible for some movements which find a footing in 
Ireland to-day. 

One of these movements, and perhaps the most important, sims 
at the voluntary protection of Irish manufactured goods in the Irish 
market. The Irish people have been so long accustomed to buying 
the much-advertised wares of English manufacturers, and Irish 
manufacturers have formed such a bad line of defence, the promoters 
of this movement have had up-hill work. But perseverance tells in 
the end, and there is now a much-alive weekly organ devoted to this 
propaganda. It advocates the preferential purchase of Irish goods, 
but only wherever the home-mannfactured article is as good in quality 
and as low in price as the foreign one. This is a sensible policy. 
But, however we may sympathise with its objects, we cannot conceal 
from ourselves the fact that this movement does not and cannot 
mean the economic salvation of Ireland. Even if the Irish people in 
a body could be prevailed upon to reduce this principle to practice 
upon every possible occasion—a task none too easy of accomplishment 
—it is evident that, although some additional thousands might find 
employment in manufacturing concerns, the remainder, and the 
major portion, of the surplus population in rural districts should still 
seek a livelihood across the seas. This movement, then, is a step in 
. advance, and, as such, is worthy of every encouregement, but it 
certainly will not be found to compass the gulf which lies between 
national decay and national prosperity. 

The other movements, mainly moral and intellectual as they are 
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have really no direct bearing on the problem, although many people 
hold the contrary. The revival of the Gaelic tongue, and the 
establishment of village libraries, are things very good in their way ; 
but that they will have the effect of rooting the people in the soil 
we cannot for a moment believe. It seems to us that those who 
think this, base their faith on an entirely false assumption—namely, 
that the Irish people leave their country because of the lack of facilities 
for recreation. Irish rural life may be dull,.and no donbt it is, but 
it is surely not so bad in this respect as life in a remote district of 
Australia or Canada. Yet how many Irishmen, every day of the 
year, make the exchange voluntarily and after due deliberation. No! 
The stoppage of Irish emigration is not at all a mere matter of 
counteracting ennui—on the contrary the question is essentially one 
of ways and means, and of bread and butter. 

We are far from entirely condemning these efforts, or, indeed, 
from condemning them at all. We would welcome them for what 
they are worth. Bat at best they are only half measures, and half 
measures can never effect whole revolutions. 

The truth of the matter would seem to be that there is no patent 
political or social medicine capable of curing the disease. It is too 
deep-seated, and surface remedies cannot reach it. While the rate 
of pay for agricultural labourers remains £13 per year in Ireland, as 
against £52 per year in Australia, it is only to be expected that 
Irishmen will find their way across the ocean. Teach the Irishman 
habits of thrift, and what is the result? You simply enable him the 
sooner to put his “ passage” together. Educate him, and you turn 
his thoughts in the same direction. All aiong the line your best- 
intentioned efforts to stop the emigration flood will fail, for the men 
whom you advise to stay at home know very well that, judged by 
material standards, your advice is bad. 

And why should we advise any man to stay at —_ if he can 
better his condition elsewhere ? Why should we regard Irish emi- 
gration as such a ‘‘ crying evil”? Wherein does the disgrace of it 
lie? Is it not best for a family, containing too many members for 
comfortable living in the old land, to send some of their number 
abroad, thus relieving the congestion, and increasing the prosperity 
and happiness of all? Is not this process of domestic expansion 
going on all the world over? It involves some hardships, perhaps, 
and some heartbreaks, too, but such things are not confined to 
Ireland. They form part of the day’s work in every clime under the 
sun, and they have to be borne as well as may be. This cry of 
‘keep the people at home at all hazards” is a weak and cowardly, 
as well as an utterly futile one, springing, in every case, from a false 
view of life, and the habit of ignoring things as they are. 

In saying all this we are fully alive to the sadness of seeing a 
grand old race disappear, as it were, off the face of the earth. But, 
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viewed even in this aspect, we cannot regard the subject with 
despair, for surely the Irish people do not fail to influence the new 
societies which they enter beyond the seas. And if they are pos- 
sessed of the sterling qualities of mind and heart credited to them 
by those who most loudly deplore the national exodus—and we have 
no desire to make light of the estimate—the great family of 
humanity will be largely a gainer. 

All things considered, the only possible conclusion is simply this— 
that the problem will solve itself some day. Until then we can do 
little but speculate as to its possible phases. We, at present, know 
nothing, can know nothing, of its ultimate solution. We only know 
—what is, after all, the last word on the subject—that history is 
the struggle of the human race with destiny. 


THomas E. NAUGHTEN. 





A FEW WORDS IN DEFENCE OF 
FICHTE AND LASSALLE. 


Unpver the title “ Assassination a Fruit of Socialism,” Mr. Geoffrey 
Langtoft sets forth in the October number of the Fortnightly Review 
his reasons for considering that philosophic Socialism in the past, and 
the scientific militant Socialism of the present day are responsible 
for, and by their teachings have instigated, the assassinations of the 
late President McKinley and of twenty other “monarchs and rulers” 
(the list of whom he gives) in the course of the last century. 

In defence of this theory, he tells us he has already proved, in a 
previous article in the Fortnightly Review of October 1900, that 
Anarchism and Socialism are identical in their teachings and 
programmes; and enlarges on this theme by giving an anarchist 
programme from their organ Z’ Aurora, the last article of which itself 
disproves the writer’s conclusion, as it contains, towt court, the word 
“Anarchy,” or the absence of government or organisation; whereas 
no socialist programme has ever contained, nor could contain, such a 
word ; its central thought being society organised on a new economic 
and social collectivist basis, with the State as administrator instead 
of governor. 

But I will leave to abler pens than mine the task of setting forth 
the work and methods of modern Socialism, only remarking en 
passant that I imagine the anarchists would be the first to disclaim 
any affinity in methods or programme with Socialism. What I feel 
compelled to attempt is—ever so humbly and diffidently, but because 
it affects the honour of some great thinkers and writers—to rescue 
the names of Fichte and Lassalle from the misrepresentation and 
calumny with which Mr. Langtoft surrounds them. The living can 
speak for themselves, and can triumphantly refute either ignorance 
or wilful misrepresentation ; Democracy, in spite of Mr. Langtoft, 
will yet vindicate itself, and what he pleases to call “its noxious 
political growths”; but it is impossible to allow great thinkers, who 
by the accident of their having written in a language which is not 
our own, and who cannot therefore perhaps be consulted direct by 
Demos, to ‘lie under the imputation of having incited to common 
theft and murder. Mr. Langtoft would have done well to quote the 
passages from Fichte’s writings, from which he gleaned the infor- 
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mation that the philosopher taught “If a man has no opportunity 
to earn a living he may and must steal, in which case theft is not 
theft, but in the nature of reprisal against society, which has failed 
to secure him the natural right to which he is entitled, viz. the 
right to live.” 

Fichte’s thought and philosophy, far from leading him to anarchy, 
was a triumphant proof of how an honest thinker, starting from the 
individualist standpoint, and pressing individualism to its extreme 
limits, ends in communism; and how from the soil thus prepared he 
found at last, towards the end of his life, that the realisation of a 
more equitable division of wealth can only be arrived at through 
socialisation and organisation. It is true his outlook on life is wide, 
far reaching, and philosophic, while that of Mr. Langtoft is at times 
narrow and puerile—the outlook rather of a screaming, frightened 
child than that of a philosopher. Let us take, for purposes of com- 
parison, passages from the two writers. Mr. Langtoft opines that 
‘the problem of effectually dealing with anarchy may prove to be 
insoluble as long as democratic principles are permitted to formulate 
and dominate the politics of leading nations without adequate check 
from those higher and more stable elements which are represented 
by proprietorship and intellect.” Fichte writes : 


“ Just as all minds are equal, as regards the original form of reason, so 
all men are also equal, as regards certain other sensible forms of the mind. 
The differences which the country, climate, occupations introduce amongst 
them are really of little importance, when judged in comparison with the 
sum of their qualities which they have in common; whilst under the in- 
fluence of progress and of culture and of wise constitutions they ought to 
disappear ever more and more.” 


Let us hear what Fichte has to say on the subject of work and 
of property : 


“ We can only grow perfect through work. It is therefore the duty of 
man to work. Work is the only source of property. It follows therefore 
that it is not the State, but the reasonable nature of man himself, which is 
the source of the right of property.” 


And again : 


“Whoever will not work can no doubt eat, if I am good enough to give 
him something to eat; but he has no right to food. He has no right to 
make use of for himself the strength of another . . . Whoever works 
ought to have wholesome food, in sufficient quantities to repair his 
exhausted strength, healthy clothing according to the nature of the 
climate, and a wholesome well-built dwelling. Everyone ought to have 
what is necessary to him. It is an inalienable right of man. . . . If 
because of the privileged, one single person should be prevented from 
acquiring through his work the necessaries of life, then the luxuries of 
these privileged ones should be rigorously repressed.” 


It was because Fichte foresaw that the more the extremes of 
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poverty and wealth were accentuated through unjust economic con- 
ditions the more danger there was of the spread of the teachings 
of anarchism ; that the social conditions which favour the increase 
of paupers and of millionaires must lead to bloodshed and con- 
fusion ;—it was for these reasons that he thought out so strenuously 
the social question, and endeavoured to give the result of his thought 
to his generation. As is usually the case with great thinkers, he 
was in advance of his times, and he failed to permeate as much as 
he should have done contemporary thought. But though some of his 
writings appear now out of date, and some of his thought has been 
popularised through the writings of others, much still stands out 
as fresh and modern, and all of it is elevating and inspiring. ‘How 
true is the following at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
though written at the end of the eighteenth century; and how it 
will find an echo in the hearts of many a working man and woman, 
who has reached, in spite of hunger and suffering, consciousness and 
articulate self-expression. . 

“‘ Those sort of people are accustomed to it, they know nothing better, 
says the well-fed voluptuary, as he sips at his ease his most delicate wine. 
But this is not true! Hunger, the weakening of all the powers of the 
body and of the mind, insufficient clothing during the most rigorous 
seasons of the year, these are things to which man sever becomes accus- 
tomed. . . . They are really too simple, those who think that he only 
who works is the one who should not eat, or at least should only have 
offered to him what is not eatable.” 


To show how Fichte can lift us out of the everyday struggle, and 
link our work, however feeble it may be, with the imperishable work 
of the past, and with the strength of the workers yet to come, let 
me quote a passage from one of his later writings, which shows 
us Fichte in one of his most elevated and aspirational moods. 


“The moment has not yet come, and I know not how many myriads of 
years will have to pass before it doescome . . . but it is certain that 
in the career which the human race has to run, a career which can 
scarcely be realised, there will come a point when all the relations of the 
State will become superfluous ; and that point will be when reason takes 
the place of force and of cunning.” 


And a few pages farther on he continues: 


“ No one has the right tc work only for his own enjoyment, to separate 
himself from his fellow-men, and to render his culture useless to them ; for 
it is only through the work of society that he has been placed in a position 
to acquire it; it isin a certain sense the product and the possession of 
society. ... . It is the duty of each one not only to wish to be 
generally useful to society, but also to direct allhisefforts . . . towards 
the final aim of society, which tends to ennoble ever more and more the 
human race ; that is to say, to render it more and more free from the 
constraints of nature, ever more and more master and director of itself. 
This new inequality produces a new equality, which consists in a 
uniform tendency to culture on the part of all individuals. . . . We 
therefore see here a union of men, in which no one works for himself 
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without working for every one else; and in which no one works for others 
without at the same time working for himself. . . . The interest 
grows still greater, when one looks within upon oneself, and contemplates 
oneself as a member of this great and closely knit association. The senti- 
ment of our dignity and of our power increases, when we realise that we 
each of us are able to say: ‘My existence is neither useless nor aimless ; 
I am a necessary link in the great chain which stretches from that moment 
when the first man realised his own existence, into eternity; all those, 
who amongst men have done great, wise and noble things, all those bene- 
factors of humanity, whose illustrious names are to be read in the history 
of nations . . . all have worked. I came in the midst of their 
harvest, I am following in the footsteps of their good deeds; I can, as 
soon as I will, undertake the same task which they fulfilled of render- 
ing ever wiser and happier the human race, my brothers. I can continue 
what they were obliged to lay aside. I can raise still higher the walls of 
the magnificent temple which they had to leave unfinished. . . . But 
I also shall have to stop, to end my work as they did. . . . This also 
we may say. Ah! amongst all our thoughts that is the greatest and the 
highest. If I undertake such a great task I shall never accomplish it, and 
as I certainly am called upon to undertake it, I can never cease to act, and 
consequently can never cease to be. What is called death cannot destroy 
my work, for it has to be completed, and that it can never be; there is 
therefore no limit of time assigned to my existence, and I am eternal. 
When undertaking this immense task I have called to my aid eternity. I 
raise my head proudly towards the high mountains with their threatening 
summits, standing amidst howling tempests of water, amidst rent and 
fiery clouds, and I exclaim, ‘Fall on me, thou earth, and this heaven: 
blend all your elements in one wild tumult, blow ye winds, and let 
loose your rage, and in one frightful struggle destroy the last atom of 
this body which I call mine ; my will, merely stopped short in its design, 
will float calm and dignified above the ruins of the world; for I have con- 
quered my destiny and it shall last longer than yours ; it is eternal, and I 
likewise am eternal !’” 


May I hope these passages quoted from Fichte’s writings will 
suffice to place him far above the plane of Mr. Langtoft’s thought 
and criticism, and will show Fichte to have been one of the most 
logical, most convinced, and most aspirational of the forerunners of 
modern collectivism. Far from preaching anarchy and vulgar 
crime, he preached incessantly the positive as well as the negative 
duties of the State, as the following short extract will show : 


“Till now the aim and object of the State has only been considered from 
one side; it has been conceived as an arrangement for the preservation of 
the citizen, thanks to the laws, in the enjoyment of the property he 
possesses. The really more important duty of the State has not till 
now been understood, namely, to put every citizen in possession of that 
to which he has a right. But that is only possible if an end is put to the 
anarchy of commerce, just as, little by little, an end is being put to the 
anarchy of politics.” 


We may wish that he could have added “as an end is being put 
to the anarchy of war.” Is there not more inspiration for assassin- 
ation and crime to be found in the bloody deeds, the record of which 
has for the last two years stained and scorched and seared the pages 
of our daily and weekly press, than in all the writings of humani- 
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tarians such as Rousseau, Fichte, Lassalle, Rodbertus, or Karl 
Marx? May not aggressive militarism itself be the answer to the 
alarmed exclamation of Mr. Langtoft, and to his piteous appeal to 
the Churches for light and leading in what he feels, and feels rightly, 
is a crisis in the history of civilisation? ‘What a pitiable spectacle 
it is that we witness”! he writes: ‘Great nations cowed and 
terrified by the spectre which they have themselves evoked”! .. . 
And again: “The timidity and lack of courage on the part of public 
and even religious bodies is in some ways a graver danger than even 
anarchism itself, and is likely to be construed, even by those who 
are not censorious, in a sense very damaging to those bodies.” Is 
not the anarchy caused by red-handed wars of aggression ‘such 
as those of the Philippines and of South Africa, the real spectre 
which great nations such as America and England have evoked ? 
And has not the note sounded by the Churches as to the morality or 
non-morality of those wars been a feeble and an uncertain one from 
beginning to end? How, then, can they logically condemn, on an 
infinitesimally small scale, what they have failed to condemn and 
flagellate on a large scale ? 

The spiritual but non-clerical leaders of the people can speak 
with a more certain note, and can hold up a true and progressive 
humanitarian ideal, which is the antithesis of anarchy, and at the 
same time the death-knell of the makers of anarchy—the millionaire 
and the pauper. Lassalle, in his workman’s programme, says: 


“The fourth estate commences to make of its principle the dominating 
principle of society, and to penetrate with it all institutions. But the 
fourth estate, the class of the disinherited, does not hide in the depths of 
its heart, as do the other estates, the germs of privileges. Its interests 
are therefore actually and truly identical with those of the whole of 
humanity, its domination is the domination of all. The working class is 
the rock on which we must construct the Church of our times.” 


A Church such as Lassalle foresees will be able to speak with no 
uncertain voice against aggressive militarism, and the anarchy and 
crime covered by the veneer of what is known as martial law. 


Dora B. Monreriore, 
Nore.—I am indebted for access to some of the quotations given in the 


above article to a lecture by Dr. Gustav Mayer, given last winter session 
at the Université Nouvelle, Brussels—D. B. M. 
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SCIENCE. 


THE progress of geological research has been so continuous that 
there are few districts remaining in civilised countries of which 
the chief geological features are not known. In countries which are 
less readily accessible, however, there is a wide field for geological 
investigation. It is only of late years that travellers have observed 
the geological features of the countries through which they passed 
and many of the earlier observations require correction in view of 
the increase in our knowledge. An extremely interesting district 
to the geologist is the peninsula of Sinai which has attracted many 
travellers; but the structure of which still presents problems that 
await solution. On the eastern side of the peninsula the main geo- 
logical features have recently been described by Mr. W, F. Hume,! 
who has made many interesting observations, adding materially to 
our knowledge of this little known area. The chief peculiarity of the 
geology of this neighbourhood are the great faults which appear to 
have caused the present configuration of the surface. Some of the 
vertical displacements amount to as much as 700 metres, bringing 
strata of widely different ages into juxtaposition. An important, 
and somewhat enigmatic formation which occupies a considerable 
area is a bed of gravel, the constituent parts of which are said to be 
of local origin. Mr. Hume seems to favour the theory that these 
gravels were formed in a marine depression, giving as reasons that 
some of them are manganiferous, others cemented by calcite, while 
travertines are found in the higher valleys. We think that all these 
reasons rather point towards a fresh-water origin of the deposits. 
Travertines are usually deposited from fresh water, while sea water 
rather dissolves than deposits calcite. Manganiferous gravels, again, 
are not uncommon in the undoubtedly fluviatile gravels of the 
Thames valley, and although manganiferous nodules have been found 
on the sea-floor yet this substance is rarely present as a cement in 
unaltered marine deposits. Unfortunately for the reader of this 
monograph it has been based on Mr. H. G. Skill’s map which still 
awaits publication. It would have added materially to the value of 
the paper if a sketch map of the country could have been included. 
1 The Rift Valleys and Geology of Eastern Sinai, London: Dulau& Co. 1901. 
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Another of the useful catalogues of technical literature which are 
being published by the Patent Office has just appeared. It takes the 
form of a subject list of chemical industries, as represented in the 
Patent Office Library,! and will be of great assistance to the 
numerous searchers who make use of that excellent institution. The 
present issue comprises more than one thousand works, mainly 
referring to organic chemistry. The headings and sub-headings are 
well chosen, and the work will be of permanent value, even to those 
who may not be able to visit the Patent Office Library. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


WE take it for granted that the first qualification of an historian 
in these days is that he should be unprejudiced and start with- 
out any unverifiable assumptions. We do not think that Dr. 
Douglas, the author of Samuel and His Age,? can lay claim to this 
distinction, he is too much under the sway of obsolete notions of 
the character of the Old Testament, and refuses to accept the well- 
founded conclusions of competent scholars. In his preface he tells 
us that he is firmly convinced that the book of Deuteronomy is the 
composition of Moses, and that he accepts the historical books as 
nothing less than the inspired Word of God. That Samuel was, in 
a sense, a just and benevolent despot is not improbable, but that he 
was especially inspired by God we cannot accept. The conduct of 
Samuel in regard to the massacre of the Amalekites Dr. Douglas 
does not think it necessary to defend; whatever Samuel did must 
have been right: though most people regard his summary and brutal 
execution of Agag as indefensible, except, perhaps, upon the ground 
that it was according to the custom of the country. To ascribe it 
to a divine mandate is revolting. It appears to us that Dr. Douglas 
entirely fails to appreciate the political development of Israel as 
roughly pourtrayed in the Book of Samuel, and the conservative and 
autocratic disposition which led the prophet to resist the natural 
tendency to a monarchical organisation as the necessary condition of 
@ more complete national unity. 

The late Dr. A. W. Momerie was a deservedly popular Broad- 
churchman; we do not know how he was regarded by his ecclesi- 
astical brethren, but he was greatly respected and admired by people 
who cared less for ecclesiastical distinctions than for sincerity and 


en Subject List of Works on certain Chemical Industrics. London: Patent Office. 
1. 


2 Samuel and His Age. A Study in the Constitutional History of Israel. By George 
©. M. Douglas, D.D. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1901. 
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fearlessness in religion. We need not discuss Dr. Momerie’s theo- 
logical position, and it is unnecessary to speak of his attainments 
and scholarship. All his best qualities are manifested in this volume 
—Immortality and other Sermons, dedicated to his memory by 
Mrs. Momerie. The greater part of the sermons, as the title 
indicates, are concerned in some way or other with the future life ; 
the subject is dealt with from nearly every possible point of view. 
The theology is not that of the Catholic Church but far above it; 
the preacher did not draw upon commentators for his inspiration, 
but upon poets and philosophers from Plato to Emerson. His dis- 
courses are permeated with faith, hope, and charity, which we have 
authority for regarding as the greatest Christian virtues. Dr. 
Momerie’s own belief in immortality was firm and inspiriting ; his 
presentation of his views persuasive, if not convincing; and his 
general attitude calculated to raise man in his own estimation, The 
volume should find a large circle of readers. 

We remember, not so very long ago, commending a small volume 
of sermons by the Rev. Dr. Carmichael, of Dublin, entitled .4// men 
shall at length be saved ; these sermons appear to have drawn forth a 
defence of Eternal Punishment by another Dublin preacher; and 
now “ A Layman ” adds a contribution to the controversy as a Via 
Media between Universalism and Eternal Punishment.2, The Via 
Media is the doctrine known as that of Conditional Immortality. 
All three parties to the discussion quote Scripture in defence of 
their views, which says a good deal for the impartiality of the sacred 
volume, or perhaps for the lack of certain information on the sub- 
ject; our own sympathies are largely with the Universalist, but a 
good deal might be said in favour of the spiritual survival of the 
fittest. Our Layman, however, is not a philosopher, but a mere 
dealer in “ texts.” 

Having heard a good deal about the Greek Catholic Church from 
Tolstoi and Professor Adolf Harnack which is not to its credit as a 
Christian institution, we read with interest as well as surprise a 
paper on the subject read before the Exeter College Church Society 
by Mr. Sheridan. From this essay we infer that Mr. Sheridan is 
himself a member of that Church which he holds to be the only 
true one. Rome he denounces as a mere pretender, and the Church 
of England is invited to abandon its errors and unite with the true 
Church, bearing in mind what Father Smirnoff said: ‘The Church 
cannot unite with anything ontside itself; it can only unite that. 
thing to itself.” We fear Mr. Sheridan’s powers of persuasion are 
not equal to his task. 


1 Immortality and other Sermons. By the Rev. Alfred Williams Momerie, M.A., 
D.Sc., LL.D. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1901. 

2 A Via Media between Universalism and Eternal Punishment, dc. By A Layman. 
Dublin : Hodges, Figgis & Co., Ltd. 1901. 

3 The Greek Catholic Church. By Richard Brinsley Cassavetti Sheridan, London 
and Oxford : Williams and Norgate. 
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The three short letters of Tolstoi translated by M. Bienstock! are 
exceedingly interesting. They contain some of the great writer's 
latest and most intimate thoughts on religion, and will be welcomed 
by his innumerable admirers and disciples. The defence of reason 
is brief but absolute, Tolstoi, as everybody knows, rejects all autho- 
rity on religion except that of hisown mind. The letters on Prayer 
are more original. Tolstoi begins by rejecting all idea of prayer in 
the ordinary sense, believing that everything is determined by law 
and therefore cannot be affected or changed by human desire or 
petition ; leaving room however for moral improvement by personal 
effort. He justly discards the popular notions that men can be 
made better by creeds and sacraments; he insists that there is- no 
means of redemption but self-redemption. He examines theories of 
theology and revelation, only to show their uselessness and ivjurious- 
ness. Being asked as to what he thinks of Christ, he affirms that 
he holds him to have been a man like the rest of us, and that to 
think of him as God is the greatest sacrilege and the most evident 
proof of paganism. Though we should be inclined to say it would 
have been the last thing the greatest Pagans would have thought 
of. In the third letter Tolstci explains in what sense he considers 
prayer necessary to the Christian life. It is as a means of com- 
munion with the Divine, and an expression of complete acquiescence 
with the Divine Will. The spirit is rather stoical than Christian if 
such a distinction is necessary. 

We are in entire agreement with the opinions expressed by Mr. 
Picton in The Bible in School,” but we have little hope his arguments 
will persuade the managers of elementary schools or the Department or 
the clergy to dispense with the reading of theScripture. The teachers, 
who are perhaps the most concerned, are the last to be considered. 
Grown-up people of ordinary intelligence now read the Bible, when 
they do read it, with some critical appreciation, but it is set before 
children as though it were still believed to be all literally true. It 
never seems to dawn upon educators or the clergy that, even if the 
contents of the Bible were entirely free from error, that the writers 
were men who wrote for men; they never dreamed of writing for 
the nursery or the school. Mr. Picton’s strictures on the practice 
he discusses are well founded and his language is moderate, though 
he does not hesitate to speak of inconsistency and hypocrisy in 
connection with the system. But Churchmen are not satisfied with 
Bible reading, but demand still more religious instruction, and Free 
Churchmen are even less rational than they used to be, Mr. Picton 
says it is a question of ethics, and rightly so; but we should not be 
surprised if he were met with the exclamation, “ What is ethics 
compared with religion ! ” 


1 Cte. Léon Tolstoi. Raison, Foi, Pritre (Trois Lettres). Traduct Du Russe par 
J. W. Bienstock. Paris: P. V. Stock. 1902. 

2 The Bible in School. A Question of Ethics. By J. Allanson Picton. London: 
Watts & Co. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Social Institutions, in their Origin, Growth, and Interconnection, 
Psychologically Treated,: by Dr. Denton J. Snider, is a work of very 
unequal merit. By institutions the author means the Family, 
Society, State, Church, and the Educative Institution, and his object 
is to unfold and place them in their due order and to show their 
unity. The term Sociology, used by such writers as Herbert Spencer, 
is discarded because hitherto it has been treated from the Biological 
point of view, and Dr. Snider's method is the Psychological. Dr. 
Snider, however, is not the first to treat Sociology from the latter, 
and we see no good reason for his new name of Social Institutions 
for the science of sociology. His real reason for the change is 
undoubtedly that his system is based upon the acceptance of Free 
Will, a doctrine deservediy declared by Herbert Spencer and a host 
of other thinkers as an “‘illusion.” According to Dr. Snider, “all 
Institutions, Society included, spring from Free Will.” This science 
is, or seeks to be, a philosophy of freedom in its total circuit. In 
these days of reaction men will always be found to champion 
exploded doctrines, and to those who agree with Herbert Spencer, 
Dr. Snider’s confession of faith in his Introduction will prove 
sufficient. But, in spite of the fact that the work is built on false 
premises, it is worth reading. Dr. Snider is a clever man with a 
crank, and when he is outside the crank he has something to say. 
For instance, his account of the origin and development of the family 
is one of the best we have seen. Dr. Snider considers natural 
monogomy, and not promiscuity, as the first stage in the history of 
human marriage. This is succeeded by polyandry, with the 
necessary matriarchal system. We have ourselves always contended 
for the priority of the matriarchal to the patriarchal stage. Under 
this system the mother of the race is trained. Psychologically, as 
well as physically, the offspring is the child of the mother. Paternal 
affection is of later growth, and when it is formed we have polygyny 
and the patriarchal system. In the discussion of the religious 
institution Dr. Snider gets hopelessly involved. It is extra- 
ordinary how a bias and a preconceived idea will lead a sensible 
man into the quicksands of metaphysics, there to be engulfed in 
mere verbosity. 

The Ruin of Rural England,? by John Wesley Martin, is as 
outspoken a condemnation of the present chaotic condition of 
modern methods in daily life as his namesake’s attack on the 


1 Social Institutions in their Origin,Growth, and Interconnection, Psychologically Treated. 
By Denton J. Snider, Litt.D. St. Louis, Mo., U,8. : Sigma Publishing Company. 
‘The Ruin of Rural England: a Warning. By John Welsey Martin. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Ltd. 
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episcopal institutions of his day. Taking as his principle that no 
nation has long survived the destruction of its agriculture, Mr. 
Martin shows how the depopulation of our villages is menacing our 
national existence. A city population can only be maintained by 
fresh blood from the country, and so rapid is the present depopula- 
tion that this vitalising stream must soon cease. To import 
five-sixths of our food supplies is always dangerous, and in war 
might prove disastrous. Apart from war, a decline in our exports 
and in our lending powers would mean starvation. Moreover, 
the position is economically bad, since almost the whole of 
our food-stuffs could be grown at home, and an agricultural race 
continue to be the backbone of our military forces. Mr. Martin’s 
scheme is shortly to decentralise the cities, to nationalise the 
railways and extend the system of workmen’s cheap trains and light 
railways and trams, Mr. Martin is an extremist, and all his fears 
may not be realised. With improved dwellings and more open 
spaces and less overcrowding, the city man may prove as strong 
and healthy as the country bumpkin, but at present it must be 
admitted that this is far from being the case. Parliament is domi- 
nated by plutocrats and vested interests, cries Mr. Martin, and until 
the people wake up to this fact we fear little progress will be made 
with such drastic reforms as the nationalisation of the land and 
railways as Mr, Martin must obtain before he get the people “ back 
to the land.” 

English Law and the Renaissance (The Rede Lecture for 1901), 
with some Notes,1 by Professor Frederick William Maitland, is of 
absorbing interest to lawyers and to students of constitutional law 
and history. In the reign of Henry VIII. it was the Inns of Court 
which preserved the common law of England. The Church was in 
subjection, the baronage decimated and powerless, and Parliament 
existed only to register the royal edicts of the English Lex Regia 
which gave the force of statutes to the King's proclamations. The 
King’s Council, the Star Chamber, and the Court of Requests 
might easily have Romanised English procedure, and Henry had 
already formed a project for reforming the Inns of Court, a reform 
based probably upon a new civil code, and certainly upon an eccle- 
siastical code. Elsewhere universally the reception gained the day, 
and but for one fact would in all human probability have gained it 
here. One difference marked off England from the rest of the world. 
Medieval England had schools of national law. The cessation of the 
Year-Books in 1535 was an ominous sign of the peril in which the 
common law stood, and nothing but the school of English law, which 
had its home within the Inns of Court, saved the situation. In 


1 English Law and the Renaissance (the Rede Lecture for 1901), with some Notes. 
By Frederick William Maitland, Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the 
University of Cambridge. Cambridge: at the University Press. London: C.J. 
Clay & Sons. 1901. 
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lecture form this thesis is naturaliy only an outline, but even as 
such it cannot be neglected, full of suggestion and original thought 
as itis. It is to be hoped that Professor Maitland may find time 
to expand it into a larger volume, and to give us further instalments 
from that immense storehouse of medieval knowledge of which he 
holds the master-key. 

We have before us the third edition of the late Professor 
Banister Fletcher's London Building Act, 1894,! revised and extended 
by Messrs. Banister F. Fletcher and H. Phillips Fletcher. This is a 
work which appeals specially to a very limited section of the community 
—architects, surveyors, builders, and those lawyers engaged in build- 
ing operations. At the same time the occupier of a town house or an 
intending purchaser is enabled, with the aid of this book, to ascertain 
for himself with comparative ease a general idea of the extent to 
which a particular house has been constructed in compliance with 
the regulations. Naturally the bulk of the book is taken up with 
the London Building Act, 1894, which is fcllowed by those sections 
of the Metropolis Management Act, 1885, still in force. Then come 
the various Amending Acts so far as they are applicable ; certain 
sections of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891; of the Factory 
and Workshop Act of the same year and that of 1895. Finally, we 
are given a large body of by-laws and regulations enforceable within 
the jurisdiction of the County Council and of the City, together 
with forms of various necessary notices. The whole work is 
admirably illustrated with coloured diagrams and plans, showing at 
a glance the requirements of the law. 

That well-known vade-mecum, Every Man’s Own Lawyer,? has 
now reached its thirty-ninth edition, and includes, as usual, the 
legislation for the current year, the output of which has not been 
very important, comprising as it does only four Acts of genera) 
interest—viz. the Youthful Offenders Act, the Larceny Act (the 
provisions of which we have already noticed in our review of 
Harris's Criminal Law), the Intowicating Liquors Act, and the 
Factory and Workshop Act, The present edition has been extended 
in bulk to about forty pages, for which the several Acts passed in 
1900, subsequently to the publication of the last edition of this 
work, are responsible. Those Acts are of the utmost importance. 
They are the Companies Act, the Money Lenders Act, Wild Animals 


} The London Building Act, 1894, and the Amendment Act, 1898. A Text-Book on the 
Law relating to Building in the Metropolis. For the use of Architects, Surveyors® 
Builders, &c. Containing the Acts printed in extenso, together with a Full Abstract 
giving all the sections of the 1894 Act which relate to Buildings, set out in ‘Tabular 
Form for easy reference. Illustrated with numerous Plates. By the late Professor 
Banister Fletcher. Third Edition. Revised, with further Diagrams and Cases, by 
Banister F. Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A., F.8.I., and H. Philips Fletcher, A.R.1.B,A., F.S.1., 
Barrister-at-Law. London: B.T. Batsford. 1901. 

2 Every Man’s Own Lawyer. A Handy Book of the Principles of Law and Equity 
By a Barrister. ‘hirty-Ninth Edition. Carefully revised, including Legislation of 
1901 To which is added a Concise Dictionary of Legal Terms. London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 1902. 
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in Captivity Protection Act, the Agricultural Holdings Act, and the 
Workmen's Compensation Act. The provisions of these Acts are 
fully set out, together with, for the most part, the recent judicial 
decisions. In the case of the Money Lenders Act, although it is true 
that very few decisions have been reported, yet the case of Wiiton v. 
Osborne, tried before Mr. Justice Ridley, is considered to have 
entirely overruled the intention of the Act. The omission of such 
an important case is unaccountable. On the whole, however, the 
present edition is in no way inferior to its predecessors, of which we 
have already expressed a high opinion. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. CurisToPHER A. MarkHAM has opened up an interesting field 
of exploration for antiquaries in The Stone Crosses of the County of 
Northampton.1 He has produced a beautiful record of an ancient 
and striking custom, viz., that of erecting enduring memorials of 
some important event or of marking a site by a stone erection, or of 
inciting the wayfarer or church-goer to pious thoughts by reminding 
him of his religion, symbolised in stone. Mr. Markham, in his 
introductory remarks, reminds us how ancient this custom is, though 
he goes no farther back than the familiar instance of Jacob setting 
up a pillar at Bethel, but the practice is no doubt of much greater 
antiquity. The pious custom was adopted by Christians, and it is 
doubtful if in Northamptonshire there are any crosses earlier than 
Anglo-Saxon times. Mr. Markham divides English crosses into the 
following classes: Memorial, Churchyard, Market, Boundary, Way- 
side, Preaching and Weeping Crosses, Northamptonshire is rich in 
remains of these structures, about eighty of one kind or another 
being known and referred to by the author. Northamptonshire is 
fortunate in possessing two out of the three remaining crosses erected 
by Edward I. to the memory of Queen Eleanor, which are not only 
the earliest erected in England, but amongst the most beautiful in 
Europe. Many of the “ crosses” described by Mr. Markham are 
but mere fragments, but some are still fine examples, due in many 
cases, however, not only to careful preservation but also to judicious 
restoration. The Market Crosses at King’s Cliff and Brigstock, the 
Churchyard cross (or crucifix) now in the wall of a house on the 
south side of the churchyard of Holy Sepulchre, Northampton, and 
the cross at Higham Ferrers, being particularly worth notice as 

1 The Stone Crosses of the County of Northampton, By Christopher A. Markham, 


be London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. Northampton: Joseph Terbutt, 
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illustrating different forms, though some others, which we have not 
space to mention, are not less noteworthy. Between sixty and 
seventy engravings serve well to bring the examples before the 
reader. The book is comparatively a small one, but forms a valuable 
and trustworthy contribution to a most interesting branch of 
archeology. 

The volume dealing with modern Europe from 1815 to 1899, by 
Mr. W. Allison Phillips, concludes the series entitled Periods of 
European History.1 The subject so ably handled in this volume is 
one of enormous compass and far-reaching importance. Mr. Phillips 
has endeavoured to present a correct and general view of the course 
of European political development since the battle of Waterloo. 
The logical analysis of the reaction which took place in Europe 
after 1815 shows that the writer of this volume has no illusions as 
to the disinterestedness of crowned heads. In fact, he has no more 
sympathy with the attempt to rehabilitate Catholic ascendency in 
France than he has with the German policy of Metternich. The 
account given of the events which led up to the Franco-Prussian 
War is very luminous, and an impartial estimate is given of Bismarck 
as a statesman. The exaggerated view of the late Lord Beacons- 
field’s qualities as a statesman is obviously not shared in by 
Mr. Phillips. He points out that Beaconsfield’s diplomacy in connec- 
tion with the Berlin.Congress resulted in a sort of fruitless diplomatic 
victory. Furthermore, while he attributes the creation of the new 
Imperialism to Beaconsfield’s “ grandiose imagination,” he appears 
to think that material self-interest is the real root of the aggressive 
spirit which is known as Jingoism. The struggle of the Ottoman 
Empire to retain its former power in Europe is described not un- 
sympathetically in the pages of this admirable book, which exhibits 
all the judgment, acumen, and grasp of epoch-making events that a 
true historian should possess. 

Ruskin and the English Lakes, by the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, is a 
sympathetic biography of one of England’s greatest teachers and 
thinkers, with special reference to the Lake districts which Words- 
worth so passionately loved. It is an interesting fact that the 
reintroduction of the spinning-wheel, whose disappearance the poet 
lamented, was due to the efforts of Ruskin. The story of this truly 
noble achievement of the great art-critic is told in pp. 138-39 of 
this most interesting little volume. The chapter on “ Ruskin and 
Wordsworth” is well worth reading. The poet and the art-critic 
were both devout worshippers of Nature, and it may be truly said 
that in their writings they interpreted one another. Canon Rawnsley 
writes in the spirit of one who himself knows and loves all that is 

1 Periods of European History—Modern Europe, Period VIII. By W. Allison 
Phillips, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


2 Ruskin and the English Lakes. By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. Glasgow: James 
Maclehose & Sons. 
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beautiful in English scenery, and he is for that reason well qualified 
to appreciate the genius and life-work of Ruskin. 

Unstoried in History is the title of a book by Gabrielle Festing, 
a lady who has already earned success in the field of biography by 
her work on John Hookham Frere and his Friends. The portraits 
which she gives of some remarkable ladies of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries have all the vividness which deep 
research and accurate information can impart to them. Her sketch 
of Lady Rutland and her daughter, Lady Bridget Manners, has the 
reality of history without its ponderosity. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting portion of the book is the account of a group of Restoration 
ladies. It is certainly startling to learn that ladies of rank were 
in the habit of throwing candlesticks at one another when angry in 
the days of the Merry Monarch. Here is another lurid side-glimpse 
at the state of things that prevailed in these bad old times: “A 
gang of about fifty men called ‘ Whipping Tom’ prowled about the 
streets under cover of the darkness, and seized and flogged any 
women that they could find, causing the death of several victims.” 
The sketch of Thomas Pitt and his wife, under the heading “‘ An 
Ill-Matched Couple,” is rather tedious, and the story had substan- 
tially been told before in Lady Russell’s Swallowyfield and its Owners. 
The style in which the volume is written is one of its greatest 
charms, and we venture to predict for Unstoried in History a very 
large sale. 

My Residence at the Court of the Amir? is a graphic account, by 
Dr. John Alfred Gray, late surgeon to the great ruler of Afghan- 
istan, Abdurrahman, of life at the Court of that potentate who has 
now joined the spectral army of dead kings. The fault of the 
volume is that the author talks too much “shop ”—a tendency to 
which medical men are more prone than any other class of writers. 
A lawyer can forget legal conundrums, such as the difference between 
a fee simple and a base fee; a theologian may “bury the hatchet” 
in spite of the odium theologicum ; but a doctor is always applying 
to life the microscope and the scalpel. The account given of the 
cruelty and the superstition of the Afghans is very lively ; but the 
reader who is not specially interested in matters medical will find 
little pleasure in learning that ‘‘the native drugs are such as 
manna, camphor, castor-oil, and purgative seeds of various kinds.” 
However, there is an immense quantity of amusing and extraordinary 
details in Dr. Gray’s narrative, and his book throws a vivid light on 
the progress of civilisation in Afghanistan. It is, indeed, not easy 
to determine whether the right word to apply to the condition of 
this strange country is “ progress,” for the late Amir raised men of 


1 Unstoried in History. By Gabrielle Festing. London: James Nisbet & Co., Ltd. 
2 My Residence at the Court of the Amir. John Alfred Gray M.B. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 
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the lowest rank to the highest posts in the kingdom, and in one day 
degraded men of the highest rank to nearly the lowest position. To 
quote Dr, Gray’s words: ‘A high official is one day riding through 
the streets dressed in velvet and gold, with a great retinue of 
servants around him; a day or two afterwards, in a shabby coat, he 
is creeping from door to door to beg a little bread.” Strange 
vicissitudes of Eastern life! And yet, who knows but that the 
social condition of England to-day, with its colossal capital containing 
about six millions of human beings, and (as we have been told by a late 
dignitary of the Church of Rome) 80,000 prostitutes, is, in some 
respects, more miserable, more pitiable, than that of Afghanistan ? 

The volume entitled Medieval London} by the Rev. Dr. William 
Benham and Mr. Charles Welch, the learned librarian of the Corpora- 
tion of London, deals thoroughly with a subject of immense historical 
importance. It is not easy to say when ancient London changed 
into medizeval London, but the authors of this work are approxi- 
mately correctin assuming that this change took place in the days 
of King Alfred, and in fixing the date of the change from medizval 
to modern London as that of the accession of the Stuarts. The 
historical narrative is, however, brought down to the period of the 
Great Fire, though modern London had been nearly a century in 
existence when that event occurred. Some of the illustrations, 
taken from illuminated manuscripts in the British Museum and the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, are exceedingly valuable. 

The history of libraries is a curious subject, which is sure to 
interest the bookworms of the world. Mr. John Willis Clark, M.A., 
a learned Cambridge ex-Fellow, who edited an architectural history 
of his own University, has written a remarkable work on the 
development of libraries and their fittings under the attractive title 
of The Care of Books.2 Mr. Clark has a profound knowledge of the 
history of the formation of libraries. He confines his attention to 
the efforts made by man in different ages to preserve, use, and 
make accessible to others the objects on which he has recorded his 
thoughts. The account of the Assyrian record-rooms and the 
libraries of Greece, Alexandria, and Rome will interest the student 
of history. Mr. Clark is rather flattering to the monastic orders 
for their efforts to preserve books, and he is somewhat severe on the 
Reformers ; but, as he does not go into the question as to the 
literary or historical value of the books which the monks preserved, 
his praise of them for their love of books as luxuries or resources in 
solitude is not of such value as might appear at first sight. The 
chapter on the chaining of books is full of strange information. 


1 Medieval London. By William Benham, D.D., F.8.A., and Charles Welch, F.S.A. 
London : Seeley & Co., Ltd, 

2 The Care of Books. An Essay on the Development of Libraries and their Fittings, 
from the Earliest Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By John Willis 
Clark, M.A., F.8.4. Cambridge: the University Press. 
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The system was certainly very inconvenient, but it had its advan- 
tages. The illustrations are numerous and throw light on the subject 
which the author handles with such consummate ability. 

M. Yves Guyot, in his work, Le Bilan Social et Politique de 
’Eglise,: has shown a complete mastery of a difficult and perplexing 
subject. Macaulay, in a rhetorical passage in one of his essays, 
emphasised the strong and the weak points of the Church of Rome. 
But M. Guyot does not allow himself to indulge in mere rhetoric. 
He calmly and logically examines the claims of the Roman Church 
to override science, and finds them untenable. He shows that the 
adhesion of the Church to the Republic was merely hypocritical, and 
that statesmanship in France demands a policy independent of 
clericalism. The book gives interesting details as to the respective 
situations of Catholic and Protestant countries, the policy of the 
Vatican, and the work of the missions in China. The ingenious 
parallel drawn by the author between the dogmatism of Carl Marx 
and that of the Pope is amusing and at the same time full of 
psychological significance. 

It would be hard to find a more enjoyable book of travel than Zhe 
Log of an Island Wanderer,? by Edwin Pallander. The opening 
chapter gives a delightful picture of life in Auckland, “the most 
respectable city in the world.” We are next introduced to the 
Ocean of Kiwa and the Isle of Oranges. The author is “full of 
fun.” He keeps his readers ‘‘in humour” as he goes along. For 
instance, in the account of Tahiti, “the island of fair women,” we 
have this startling bit of verbal pyrotechnics: “I fell to scrutinising 
them curiously—much as Parsifal might have scrutinised the flower- 
maidens. I rubbed my eyes. How quiet they were—how demure! 
No noisy, tin-kettly Aniericanisms here—no racy Austrylian chaff, 
no, not even a wink or a society smile. Willowy sedatenezs, the 
dignity of island womanhood haloed in its own cigarette-smoke, the 
modesty of Niobe untouched by the censuring eye of the Lord 
Chamberlain—strolling to and fro under the soft electrics, with 
barely a look or « gathering in of the skirts to acknowledge your 
presence—the dear innocents.” This idyllic picture is followed by 
a droll incident—a piece of comic realism. A sailor with coal- 
stained bare arms is described as having sprung out on deck and 
walked up to the nearest girl, whose waist he clasped vigorously. 
Certainly the author of this book is up to date with a vengeance ! 

The Romance of King Ludwig II. of Bavaria and his Fairy 
Palaces*® is the strange, sad story of a gifted and beautiful being 


1 Le Bilan Social et Politique de VEglise. Par Yves Guyot. Paris: Bibliothéque- 
Charpentier. Eugéne Fasquelle, Editeur, 

2 The Log of an Island Wanderer. Notes of Travel in the Eastern Pacific. By 
Edwin Pallander. London: C. Arthur Pearson. 1901. 

3 The Romance of King Ludwig IT. of Bavaria and his Fairy Palaces. By Frances 
Gerard. London: Jarrold & Son. 
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doomed to an evil fate by the hereditary curse of insanity. Ludwig 
was the grandson of another Ludwig who earned notoriety by his 
romantic intrigue with Lola Montez. Ludwig II. was only amorous of 
dead queens, like Marie Antoinette. He loved solitude with a morbid 
passion. His tragic end thrilled Europe some years ago. Indeed, 
his life would have been valueless were it not for his friendship and 
devotion towards the great musician Wagner, whom he lifted out of 
poverty and enabled to win the triumph due to a consummate artist. 
Frances Gerard, the talented lady who has written the unhappy 
king’s history, has certainly not a finished style. For instance, in 
dealing with the relations of the King and Wagner, she writes : 
‘*The public of to-day is more able to judge how the case really 
stood.” But this is not by any means the only slipshod sentence in 
the book. The style is what is called ‘‘ popular,” and that gene- 
rally means devoid of all distinction. But the facts are presented 
vividly, and we forget the writer's defects of style in our absorbing 
interest in this weird, terrible story of royal misfortune. 

LD’ Humanité et la Patrie} is the title of a very learned work by 
M. Alfred Naquet. He boldly adopts the theory of determinism in 
his philosophy of life and morals, and as a result he formulates what 
may be described as a scientific code of morality. He also protests 
against Chauvinism, which is the equivalent in France of English 
Jingoism. Certainly the patriotism of the future will not be the 
stupid doctrine, ‘‘ Our country, right or wrong,” but, ‘“‘ Our country, 
and justice to all other lands.” The brotherhood of man, proclaimed 
over a hundred years ago by the Scottish peasant-poet, and adopted 
as a creed by the poets of to-day, has to struggle against no more 
evil influence than national and sectarian prejudices, But, as Burns 
says, ‘tis coming yet, for a’ that.” M. Naquet is an enlightened 
Frenchman, and he ridicules the idea that national antipathies are 
indestructible. He emphasises the fact that the population of France 
is made up of different races. England and Germany present a 
similar spectacle to the ethnologist, and the Empire of the Czars, 
as M. Naquet puts it, is “a true mosaic formed of bits and frag- 
ments.” ‘lhe United States is the most astonishing example of a 
population composed of nearly every race in the world, and yet 
these heterogeneous elements have formed a nationality so real that 
the word ‘‘ America means to every citizen of the United States 
home, country, motherland.” The meaning of it all is that ideas 
triumph over crade instincts and racial hatred. In the end progress 
draws man towards the goal of universal fraternity—ay (and though 
the Jingo in every country fails to see it), the goal of universal 
peace. We welcome M. Nagnet’s book as a contribution towards 
a great subject, though we do not quite agree with his summary 
method of dealing with metaphysical probleme. 

1 LT’ Humanité et le Patric. By Alfred Naquet. Paris: P. V. Stock. 





Dramatic Notes. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 


Or recent dramatic events, Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s production of 
Bjornson’s play, with its awkwardly Anglicised title, Beyond Human 
Power, undoubtedly takes the first place. It is, of course, a problem 
play in the fallest sense of that much-abused phrase. Maeterlinck 

has said somewhere, Une question, c'est un vide. But it is a void 
which in England, at any rate, the intelligent public are delighted 
to fill—with discussion. And we have heard discussions raging 

around the different possible interpretations of this play, which go 
far to explain its (to us at least) unexpected popularity. Pastor 
Sang, a Norwegian clergyman, of an apostolic type, has developed a 

gift of healing, by the mere praying and Jaying on of hands, that 
seems to his simple flock miraculous. But there is a fly in the 
ointment. His own wife has been bedridden for years, and his 
powers of healing in her case are ineffective. The illness, we are 
led to suppose, is of a “ neurotic ” character, and has been brought on, 
so she confesses to her sister, by the continual strain of living with 
one whose ideals were so far removed from those of the ruck of men. 
She has lost faith, not in him, for she loves him devotedly, but in his 
faith. As the play opens, he has come to a resolve to make one 
more determined effort to save her. He has sent for her two 
children, and with them hopes to make a “ prayer chain” around 
her bed. But the children, too, are in the same condition of 
unfaith as their mother. They conclude that there is only one 
“ Christian” in the world, and “that is father!” and that a creed 
which the mass of mankind find so unsuited to their needs cannot 
be the true religion. The logical fallacy involved in this is obvious 
enough, but it is a true type of the kind of reason or unreason that 
leads people to accept or reject. The father is not disheartened ; he 
sees that, after all, it is his own faith that has been weak. He retires 
to the church to wrestle in prayer alone. As the bell begins to toll, 
the signal that his prayer has begun, the wife suddenly closes her 
eyes in a profound sleep, and while the children are marvelling at 
this, a fearful crash is heard. A landslip is taking place. They 
watch from the window, expecting every moment to see the church 
crushed by the falling mountain. But it is turned aside at the 
critical moment, and the pastor is left unbarmed. A crowd gathers 
on hearing of the marvel, and stands in silence round the church. 
A group of clergymen, delayed on their way to a mission, ask per- 
mission to use the pastor’s room as a resting-place. They are 
discussing the question, “Is it or is it not a miracle ?” when the 


1 Beyond Human Power. A Serious Drama in two acts. By Bjérnsterjerne Bjérnson. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Miss Jessie Mrir. Performed at the Royalty 
Theatre under the direction of Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
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door of the room opens, and the bedridden woman enters, walking, 
and apparently restored to health. The husband is sent for. He 
appears radiant—his miracle, as he thinks, accomplished—and 
receives his wife in his arms. But she totters dead at his 
feet, and he, in the shock of surprise, falls dead himself, Whatever 
may be thought of the play as a dramatic composition, it was 
probably, as a performance, a succés d’actrice, if such a phrase be per- 
missible. To hold an audience through the bed scene, when none of 
the usual tricks of movement and change of posture were available, 
was a tour de force of which alone, among English actresses, 
Mrs. Campbell is perhaps capable. That she succeeded by the mere 
force of personality in not only holding but enthralling was admitted 
on all hands. Capably supported, too, as she was by Mrs. Theodore 
Wright, an actress whom we see too seldom, as the sister; by Mr. 
Du Maurier, who played charmingly the rather difficult part of the 
son; and by Mr. Titheradge, whose Pastor Sang, if not absolutely 
convincing, was at least carefully thought out, and not unsym- 
pathetic—as in less competent hands it would almost certainly have 
been—the whole performance was artistically a rare occasion. To 
ourselves the “question” that presented itself was, not so much 
“ Did a miracle occur ?” to which, it will be seen, several answers 
might be given ; but rather, “ What is a miracle?” Since the great 
nineteenth-century outburst of scientific knowledge, that question, 
once so glibly answered, has come to be more and more difficult of 
solution. In the department of medicine more particularly one is 
tempted to think that any cure (when it occurs) is “ miraculous ” in 
the old sense of the term, so little does knowledge and reason 
have to say to it! Bjérnson’s contribution to the problem is full of 
suggestiveness on a subject that is in its essence the topic that most 
concerns mankind—1.¢c., the very existence of what, for want of a 
better word, we term the “ supernatural.” 

Under the auspices of a newly constituted Egypt society, an at- 
tempt in serious drama was made by Miss Florence Farr. Her play, 
written in collaboration with Mrs. O. Shakespear, was performed at 
the Victoria Hall, Bayswater, under the rather depressing circum- 
stance of the worst fog of the season. In spite of this drawback, 
we were glad to see a quite large (considering) and representative 
audience, attracted doubtless by the courage of the new departure. 
The Beloved of Hathor,) is a one-act piece, telling of the struggle 
between love and duty, as represented by “‘ Aahmes,” a warrior chief, 
whose mission it is to expel the ‘“ Hyksos” from Egypt, and after- 
wards to marry the High Priestess of Hathor, and carry on through 
her the divine right of the royal family, which was then transmitted 
by female descent. Instead, he is entangled by the charms of 


1 The Beloved of Hathor. A Play. By Florence Farr and O, Shakespear. Performed 
at the inaugural meeting of the Egypt Society. 
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Nonferon, a rather Ibsenish young lady ‘‘ of high rank ” (so the pro- 
gramme), and though he tears himself away and goes out to fight 
he returns defeated. The priestess reproaches him, but assures him 
of ultimate victory ; but, like Macbeth, we gather he is to have “a 
barren sceptre,” not to be ‘father of aline of kings!” The parts 
were taken by Miss Farr herself, who, as the Priestess, looked and 
spoke admirably, though she struck us as rather nervous, and Mr. and 
Miss Paget, who as Aahmes and Nonferon, were decidedly amateurish. 
Miss Farr’s intention seems to be to illustrate, in a sort of object 
lesson as it were, the manners and customs, and above all the 
religious beliefs, of ancient Egypt, by a series of such plays. This 
in itself is an idea, and though not quite successfully carried- out 
on the first occasion, a good many pitfalls were avoided. The play 
was well constructed, and the language dignified and suitable. We 
were not quite certain that we were actually in Egypt about 1500 B.c., 
but at any rate we were not far away. 

We are by no means wedded to the propaganda of the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society, but it must be conceded they have done 
some work in the improvement of ideas about the drama that has 
been left undone by others. The recent performance of Henry V.1 
showed the Society to be ‘somewhat of “a voice crying” in a 
“ wilderness” of journalists and schoolgirls. That this should be 
so is a pity, though it is accounted for by the defects and not the 
merits of the undertaking. The merits, we must confess, exist in 
spite of, rather than on account of, the actual tenets of the 
members. To play Henry V. under so-called “ Elizabethan” con- 
ditions is as unnecessary in itself as to insist upon occupying a 
house without a bathroom. To be consistent, the bulk of the 
audience should, we believe (though we do not profess to be archxo- 
logical experts) have listened to the play without a roof over their 
heads, which would have been decidedly disconcerting on a wet 
afternoon, as it proved to be. We protest also against the inaccuracy 
of the circular, which stated that the play would be given “ without 
alteration, additions, or omissions.” Asa matter of fact, several long 
speeches—notably the ‘“‘ bee” speech of the Archbishop in Act I.— 
were omitted. There is no intrinsic objection to curtailment, but it 
is best to avoid over-statements. There was, however, a certain 
interest in seeing Henry V., a play in which the ordinary manager 
relies a good deal on scenery, given in the bald fashion of the 
Elizabethan Stage Society. The lady who spoke the prologues was 
admirable in elocution and manner. The programme named actors 
and dramatis persone in a lump, so that we cannot say which rdles 
were taken by the several actors. The personifier of the bluff, 
vigorous king had a reasonable conception of the part, though 


1 Henry V. Performed, under the direction of the Elizabethan Stage Society, by 
Mr. Ben Greet’s Dramatic Company. ; 
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he was somewhat too restless,and appeared to be put out by the 
small limits of the stage. The comic parts, especially that of 
Fluellen, were all well taken. There was a briskness and pleasing 
naiveté about the whole performance which did actually transport 
one back in a manner to the earlier days, before people had begun 
to be bored by the “ quotations” in Hamlet. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


OF all Dr. Maurus Jokai’s works, Halil the Pedlar! is perhaps the 
most fascinating. It is a strange Oriental romance—the story of a 
kind of Turkish Cromwell. The achievements of Halil are truly 
marvellous, and his pure attachment to the girl Gul-Bejazé is 
depicted with all the power of a master. There is a strange 
glamour, a kind of Oriental witchery, about this book which is 
irresistible. The ending is sad, but not altogether unexpected. 
Moreover, a great part of the tale is bona fide history. The transla- 
tion by Mr. R. Nisbet Bain is excellent. 

Mr. Frank Hird must be congratulated on having written such a 
splendid stirring story as King Fritz’s A.D.C.2 The picture of 
life at the Court of Ehrenfelberstein is exceedingly fascinating. 
The character of the heroine, the Countess Ursula, is quite unique ; 
in fact, the author has here given us quite a new study in woman- 
hood—one of which Thackeray might be proud, though she is quite 
different from any of that great novelist’s heroines. The interest of 
the narrative never flags from the first page to the last. -Mr. Hird 
writes in an easy, flowing style, which makes his book additionally 
attractive. 

Who has not heard the name of Carmen Sylva? She is a queen 
who passionately loves children, flowers and all living things. Messrs. 
George Newnes, Limited, have published a volume from her pen 
entitled, A Real Queen’s Fairy-Book.2 The first story in the volume, 
“The Little Champion,” might be described as a homely sermon to 
little boys on this text: ‘‘ Give, and it shall be given unto you.” The 
story entitled “ Hans’ Adventure with the Shadows” reminds us of 
the famous German tale called ‘‘ The Shadowless Man.” The most 
delightful pages in the book are those in which Carmen Sylva tells 
about her own life. She is a most loving, tender, childlike 
personality. The illustrations are not worthy of the letterpress. 


1 Halil the Pedlar. By Maurus Jokai. Translated by R. Nisbet Bain. Authorised 
Edition. London: Jarrold & Sons. 

2 King Fritz’s A.D.C. By Frank Hird. London: George Bell & Sons. 

3 A Real Queen’s Fairy-Book. By Carmen Sylva (Queen of Roumania). London: 
George Newnes, Ltd. 
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Signor Andrea Laforte-Randi has written an Jtalian stady of three 
great pessimists, Swift, La Rochefoucauld, aud Schopenhauer.! The 
study of Swift indicates a real appreciation of the genius of the 
great author of Gulliver's Travels from a philosophical point of view, 
but it seems to us that the Italian critic fails to enter into the spirit 
of Swift’s colossal humour. It is true that Jonathan Swift was 
misanthropic, but then what a humorist he was—what the Germans 
call a ‘“world-humorist!” The view taken of Schopenhauer is 
correct, though it is possible to find a certain grim humour in this 
great pessimist. Signor Laforte-Raudi is too intensely serious— 
like many of his countrymen! 

The thirteenth volume of the New Variorum Edition of Shake- 
speare presents us with Zwelfth Night as it appeared in the First 
Folio. The learned editor, Mr. Horace Howard Farness, discusses 
the date of the play and the source of the plot very elaborately. 
He seems to think that 1600 or 1601 is probably the date of com- 
position. He gives us a different reading of the opening words: 
“OQ, it came o'er my ear like the sweet south.” Mr. Furness 
prefers “sound,” and most Shakespeare students will be inclined to 
agree with him. The volume is clearly printed, and is a mine of 
information. . 

The study of Cervantes might well absorb all the energies of a 
student of Spanish literature. Unhappily, too little attention has 
been paid of late to the language and the literature of Spain. We 
live in a utilitarian age, and the mistake of the place-hunter of a 
bygone day, who was told by an influential man to learn Spanish, 
and, when he had mastered the language, was congratulated by the 
statesman on being able to read Don Quixote in the original, is not 
likely to be repeated in the twentieth century. Still, there are 
some lovers of literature for its own sake who take an interest in 
Cervantes. The little book, Les Constructions Gérondives Absolues 
dans les CEuvres de Cervantes, will appeal to persons of this class. 
Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly’s Life of Cervantes has reawakened interest in 
this great but unfortunate Spanish writer, who lived and died poor. 
It would seem that, like Thackeray, Dickens, and Bulwer-Lytton, 
Cervantes had an unhappy married life. Indeed, Shakespeare might 
be added to the catalogue of men of genius who found marriage 
@ failure. The technical portion of the volume will be useful to 
students of Spanish literature. Would that their number were less 
limited! But, alas! the fortunes of ‘sunny Spain ” have declined, 
and this practical generation cares little for the language of what 


1 Nelle Letterature Straniere (Quarta Serie). ‘‘ Pessimiste’’ (Swift, La Rochefou- 
cauld, Schopenhauer). Par Andrea Laforte-Randi. Palermo: A. Reber. 

2 A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare: Twelfth Night ; or, What You Will. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
= a Les Constructions Gérondives Absolues dans les Quvres de Cervantes. Paris: Stock, 

iteur. 
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Lord Salisbury regards as a “dying” nation. This is one point of 
view. Another is that, while Spain has captains who go down in a 
sea-fight with their ships and a great literature which includes 
names like those of Cervantes and Valdés, she is just as much a 
great living nation as either England or America. 

Who has not heard of Brian O’Linn, whose breeches are as famous 
as those of a certain Irish politician ? A very attractive book, illus- 
trating the popular ballad, has been published by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co.! The illustrations, by S. Rosamond Praeger, are very 
ingenious and full of humour. The book ought to be specially 
fascinating to Irish book-buyers. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford always writes well. He is a brilliant 
stylist if not a great novelist. His story, Marietta,” is a charming 
picture of old Venice. The description of the glass-blowers, a 
curious class in Venice, is deeply absorbing. The story is full of 
love and exciting adventures, but Mr. Crawford avoids actual blood- 
letting. If not one of the author's best novels, it is quite up to the 
level of contemporary fiction. Indeed, Mr. Crawford could, to use 
commercial language, teach Mr. Hall Caine or Mr. Anthony Hope 
their business. 

The Eyes of Light,? by Mr. Arthur Moore, is a pretty but colour- 
less love story. There is scarcely a scene in it that will leave a 
strong impression on the reader’s memory, and yet the book will be 
enjoyable to the average indolent lover of light fiction. 

LI’ Etrangeére,* by that talented French writer, M. Leroux Cesbron, 
is a powerful story. The object of the book appears to be to exhibit 
the folly of intermarriage between Frenchmen and German women. 
The author apparently puts patriotism before gallantry. The 
character of Comte George de Traval is splendidly portrayed. The 
scene in the mine which brings about the strange dénouement of the 
story is strikingly dramatic. This novel is probably the author's 
greatest achievement. 

Mr. G, K. Chesterfield has said some exceedingly clever and some 
singularly fatuous things in his book, The Defendant.’ His defence 
of the ‘‘Penny Dreadful” is not felicitous. His ‘‘ Defence of 
Publicity ” is the best of these essays. He is quite right in pro- 
testing against the “decadent and diseased purity” which has 
generated the notion of hiding what is sacred. But it is im- 
possible to avoid feeling that Mr. Chesterfield, in striving to be 
original, has indulged in a certain amount of affectation. 


1 The Olde Irish Rimes of Brian O'Linn. Tllustrated by 8. Rosamond Praeger. London: 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 
. eae : a Maid of Venice. By F. Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan & Co. 
td. 
3 The Eyes of Light. By Arthur Moore. Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith. 
4 L’Etrangére. Par Leroux Cesbron. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
5 The Defendant. By G. K. Chesterton. London: R. Brimley Johnson. 
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The Matriculation French Course, by Mr. Ernest Weekley, M.A., 
is an admirable little book from the standpoint of the student. It 
contains forty-eight lessons covering in broad outline the entire field 
of elementary French syntax. The work has evidently been prepared 
with the utmost care and industry. 

The London University Guide and University Correspondence College 
Calendar? for 1901-2 gives all the information that students require, 
The list of special subjects for 1903 will be worthy of the student’s 
minute attention. 

Mr. Low’s handbook on the English Language* is an admirable 
contribution to the University Tutorial Series. There is much 
elementary information in the book, but there is also much deep 
learning. How learned we have become, in very truth, when even 
in a text-book like this the ignorance of Addison as to the history of 
the relative pronouns “who” and “ which ” and their rival “that” 
is demonstrated! Alas! what we all lack nowadays is not so much 
knowledge as originality ! 

Fables and Folk-Tales from an Eastern Forest * is an admirable 
collection of Malay tales by Mr. Walter Skeat, M.A. The author's 
book on Malay Magic showed its intimate knowledge of the Malay 
peasantry ; and there is a fascination in all these fantastic little 
stories owing to the strange light they throw on a very interesting 
race. The translations, as far as we can judge, have been splendidly 
done. 





POETRY. 


Mr. E. Derry has written a little volume of sonnets entitled Round 
the Zodiac.© Some of thesesonnets are by no means of high quality 
as poetry; but there are so many subjects dealt with that Mr. 
Derry must get credit for ingenuity in being able to write sonnets on 
most unpromising topics. In this respect he distances Wordsworth, 
the great master of the sonnet. For example, who would expect to 
read a sonnet on A Halfpenny? And yet Mr. Derry has written 


1 The Matriculation French Course. By Ernest Weekley, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 
London: W. B. Clive (University Tutorial Press). 
_ 2 London University Guide and University Correspondence College Calendar, 1901-2. 

London: University Tutorial Press. i 

3 The English Language. By W.H. Low, M.A. Lond. London: W. B. Clive (the 
University Tutorial Press). 

4 Fables and Folk-Tales from an Eastern Forest. By W.Skeat, M.A. Illustrated by 
F. H. Townsend. Cambridge: at the University Press. 

5 Round the Zodiac: a Year of Sonnets. By E. Derry. London: Arliss Andrews ; 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 
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two on that apparently prosaic theme. The two best sonnets in the 
volume are on the gruesome subjects of Hunger and Mortality. 

The Red Indian has furnished rich materials to the novelist and the 
poet. Cooper’s best novels and Longfellow’s poem, Hiawatha, owe 
their inspiration to the history of the red man. The Moon of Leaves} is 
the latest effort to do justice in verse to the brave race which is 
unhappily diminishing in numbers. The blank verse adopted by the 
writer of the poem is not quite attractive, but the poem itself has 
considerable merit. Amongst the shorter poems in the volume is one 
entitled Zove’s Jilusions, which is very pretty, though the subject is 
rather hackneyed. 





ART. 


It is long since the reviewer has found on his table an English art- 
book so full and complete, so readable and intensely interesting 
from the very nature of its subject, as the new volume on Larly 
Renaissance Architecture in England,? by J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. 
It forms an historical and descriptive account of the Tudor, 
Elizabethan and Jacobean periods (1500-1625), and it is said to be 
“ for the use of students and others.” It is hard to imagine even 
the general reader who would not be interested in a work that 
throws so much light on a most important period of our national 
history. The same author and publisher issued some time ago two 
expensive volumes of richly illustrated examples of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean buildings. The present guinea volume, which includes 
the Tudor times (the first half of the sixteenth century), ‘‘ takes the 
form of a handbook in which the endeavour is made to trace in a 
systematic manner the development of style from the close of the 
Gothic period down to the advent of Inigo Jones.” ‘‘ For about 
four centuries (4.D. 1100-1500) this growth continued, English 
architecture finding within itself the power of progression. But 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century it began to feel the 
influence of an outside power—that of Italy—which acted upon it 
with increasing force until, after two centuries, its native charac- 
teristics had nearly disappeared, and Italian buildings were copied in 
England almost line for line.” The various chapters of the book 
treat this invasion of the foreign style; the development of the 
house plan (1450-1635), church-building having come to an end, 

1 The Moon of Leaves: A Prairie Idyll and Other Poems, By Aristo, London ; 
Watts & Co. 


2 Early Renaissance Architecture in England, By J. Alfred Gotch, F.8.A. London : 
B. T. Batsford. 1901. 
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with full details of exterior and interior features after examples sub- 
sisting in our day ; miscellaneous work and sixteenth-century house- 
planning from John Thorpe’s drawings; and an account of archi- 
tectural designers, with a bibliography. There are 87 inset plates, 
excellently chosen and reproduced, and 230 illustrations in the text. 

A daintily printed volume (10s, 6d.) teaches us The Art of 
Building a Home,} in the following order—the smaller middle-class 
house ; the dignity of all true art; our education in art ; art and sim- 
plicity ; furniture; building and natural beauty; co-operation in 
building ; the art of designing small houses and cottages—all which 
is illustrated by 13 plans, 22 line drawings, 8 wash drawings, and 29 
reproductions of photographs. It is a satisfactory book, the more so 
as it directly enlightens us Philistines in matters concerning our 
dearest treasures of comfort and respectability. It also indulges our 
curiosity with a practical knowledge of high art brought down to 
our necessities and desiree. 

Mr. Bernhard Berenson has gathered into 152 octavo pages, with 
43 photographic plates, certain papers which have appeared at 
various times during the last ten years on The Study and Criticism 
of Italian Art.2 During that space of time art-students have accus- 
tomed themselves to look to, Mr. Berenson’s irregular publications 
for a knowledge of what the newer criticism has to say about the 
old art. It may be modesty, but it is scarcely kindness on his part, 
to tell us that he began by being “crassly Morellian,” whereas he 
‘sees now how fruitless an interest is the history of art... . I, 
for one, have been for many years cherishing the conviction that the 
world’s art can be, nay, should be, studied as independently of all 
documents as is the world’s fauna or the world’s flora. . . . Quanti- 
tative analysis such as, if you are foolish enough to take him at his 
word, Morelli seemed to advocate as all-sufficing, is within the 
capacity of any serious student armed with patience and good habits 
of observation ; but the sense of quality must first exist as God’s 
gift, whereupon, to become effective, it should be submitted to many 
years of arduous training. Only the person thus gifted and trained 
may approach the inner shrine of the muses, and not be overtaken 
by a fate worse than Midas.” Whether this “qualitative analysis— 
essential to the construction of any given artistic personality” — 
really leads to any inner shrine other than that where pretentious 
pontifications go on in a liturgy of technical slang, the reader must. 
decide for himself. 

“So far as I know, there has never yet been compiled, for the 
illustration of any collection of paintings whatever, a series of notes 
at once so copious, carefully chosen, and usefully arranged as this 

1 The Art of Building a Home A Collection of Lectures and Illustrations. By 
Barry Parker and Raymond Unwi.n. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1901. 


2 The Study and Criticism of Italian Art. By Bernhard Berenson. London : George 
Bell & Sons. 1901. 
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which has been prepared, by the industry and good sense of Mr. 
Edward T. Cook, to be our companion through the magnificent 
rooms of our own National Gallery; without question now the 
most important collection of paintings in Europe for the purposes 
of the general student.” These words of John Ruskin, in a preface 
to the early editions of Mr. Cook’s Popular Handbook to the National 
Gallery,: are truer than ever for the last edition, which includes the 
“National Gallery of British Art” due to Sir Henry Tate. With 
its wealth of history, biography, anecdotes, and extracts from the 
criticism of great thinkers and poets, it is a book that may be read 
with pleasure far from the galleries, to which it constitutes an almost 
perfect guide. A comparison with M. Lafenestre’s large handbook 
of the paintings in the Louvre Museum will show the unique 
character of the work. 

A second edition, handsomely printed and illustrated with 107 
unusually pleasing reproductions, has been given to Mr. Percy Bate’s 
The English Pre-Raphaelite Painters.2 The interest in the subject 
so mingles the personal with the art element that such a book 
should appeal to many readers of the present generation. It treats 
of the formation of the brotherhood; its founder—Ford Madox 
Brown—Holman Hunt, Millais, Rossetti, and the other brethren ; 
the romantic influence; pre-Raphaelism as a permanent influence, 
and asa phase; the decorators; the Rossetti tradition; and pre- 
Raphaelism to-day. It is a modest, sympathetic, and competent 
art-book. 


1 A Popular Handbook to the National Gallery. Including, by special permission, 
Notes collected from the works of John Ruskin. Vol. i., Foreign Schools ; vol. ii., 
British Schools (including the Tate Gallery). Compiled by Edward T. Cook. Sixth 
Edition, revised and rearranged throughout. London: Macmillan & Co. 1901. 

2 The English Pre-Raphaelite Painters: their Associates and Successors. By Percy 
Bate. London: George Bell & Sons. 1901. ; 
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AN APPEAL TO LORD SALISBURY. 


My Lorp,—This is the third year of that war in Sonth Africa 
which has so often been declared “over.” All the wise words 
uttered by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons on May 8, 
1896, and on other occasions, have become true. 


“In some quarters ”—to quote but a single case of his prophecies—“ the 
idea is put forward that the Government ought to have issued an ultimatum 
to President Kruger: an ultimatum which would have certainly been 
rejected, and which must have led to war. Sir, I do not propose to discuss 
such a contingency as that. A war in South Africa would be one of the 
most serious wars that could possibly be waged. It would be in the nature 
of a civil war. It would be a long war, a bitter war, and a costly war ; 
and it would leave behind it the embers of a strife which I believe genera- 
tions would hardly be long enough to extinguish. To go to war with 
President Kruger, in order to force upon him reforms in the internal 
affairs of his State, in which Secretaries of State, standing in this place, 
have repudiated all right of interference—that would be a course of action 
as immoral as it would have been unwise.” 


The same statesman who said this, and much more of the same 
kind, then did interfere forcibly with the internal affairs of the 
South African Republic. Knowing that the “suzerainty of the 
British Crown ”’— inscribed in the Treaty of 1881—had been wholly 
abolished in the “new Treaty” of 1884, from which Lord Derby 
struck out all the suzerainty claims with bis own hand, 
Mr. Chamberlain insisted on the existence of that same suzerainty 
during all the negotiations with President Kruger! He now con- 
tinually spoke of the ‘‘ Conventions,” in the plural, as being valid, 
whilst only one Convention, that of 1884, was valid. 

On August 19, 1899—a fact curiously forgotten—the British 
VoL. 157.—No. 2. I 
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Agent at Pretoria, Mr. Conyngham Greene, informed the Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic “that the situation was most 
critical, and that her Majesty’s Government, who had given pledges 
to the Uitlanders, would be bound to assert their demands, and, if 
necessary, to press them by force.” (Blue Book, C, 9521, p. 44.) 

This was in reality an ultimatum, issued two months before the 
counter-demand of the Government at Pretoria. 

Truly, it was your own Government, my Lord, and not that of 
the South African Republic, which first issued a final summons, 
announcing the use of arms in case of non-acceptance. 

It is a well-known rule in international law that if a nation is 
threatened by a neighbouring Power pushing up its troops to the 
contiguous frontier, and demanding at the same time the compliance 
with alleged claims in menacing terms, that nation is entitled to 
ask for the withdrawal of such troops. If no withdrawal takes place, 
the threatened country has a perfect right to draw the sword in its 
own defence without waiting for an attack, A man need not 
wait for being stabbed before he deals with the would-be murderer 
or foe. The same rule holds good in the case of a country. 

On this point all teachers of international law are agreed. You 
may perhaps know, my Lord, as you are a University man, that 
last year, in accordance with a custom prevailing for some time 
past, English law students in their University examination were 
given a theme of present-day actuality. It was the question: 
Whether the South African Republic, under the circumstances 
mentioned, was entitled to issue an ultimatum, and to proceed to 
hostilities? All the law students answered in the affirmative. The 
Examiner approved the replies. He himself publicly stated the 
fact. Few papers have referred to it; but it remains a notable fact. 

In the answers of those student youths a legal and moral con- 
science has manifested itself. But in truth, the case of the South 
African Republic is even stronger, seeing that your own Govern- 
ment was the first to threaten the employment of armed force, 

My Lord, the wrong your Government has committed is of yet 
deeper dye. There are—as before explained in this Review, from a 
diplomatic source of first rank—a nomber of statesmen in Europe 
and in South Africa within whose positive knowledge it is that, 
several months before President Kruger asked the English Govern- 
ment to withdraw the troops who menaced the security of the 
Republic, your Cabinet had already decided to make war against the 
Transvaal as well as against the Orange I'ree State—and not only 
that, but to annex them to the dominions of the Crown. Three 
months before President Kruger’s so-called ultimatum, the ambas- 
sador of a great Power friendly to this country, who was accredited 
to the Court of St. James’s, literally declared to a countryman of 
his, with whom he was in intimate intercourse: “The English 
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Cabinet has recently resolved upon TAKING POSSESSION OF THE TWO 
SouTH AFRICAN REPUBLICS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE,” 

I hold the text of the whole conversation, in which many details 
were given, in my possession in the original foreign language of that 
ambassador. His name, for obvious diplomatic reasons, I must 
refrain from publishing. That which the ambassador in question 
said in July 1899, as to the resolution of your Cabinet, is now fally 
known abroad. I can assure you it has made the deepest impression 
in quarters where friendliness to England formerly was very strong. 

Your own late Secretary of War, my Lord, has practically con- 
firmed this positive statement of the ambassador in question, When 
engaged in his quarrel with Lord Wolseley in March of the past 
year, Lord Larsdowne blurted out some extraordinary facts. He 
said that, in June 1899, Lord Wolseley, the Commander-in-Chief, 
had proposed to the Cabinet to mobilise an army corps, and ¢o occupy 
Delagoa Bay, so that operations might be begun as soon as possible 
and the war be over before the month of November 1899. But, Lord 
Lansdowne continued, “the idea of forcing the pace in such a 
manner as to COMPLETE THE SUBJUGATION OF THE TWO REPUBLICS by 
November 1899,” did not commend itself to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, because “thecountry, which we earnestly desired to have with 
us, was not ready for war in the months of Juneand July.” At the 
same time Lord Lansdowne added: “ But do not let it be supposed 
that ail this time we were sitting with our hands folded.” 

In other words, public opinion was not yet sufficiently worked 
upon and egged on. The Wolseley plan was only a little “too 
previous”; but preparations were carried on with a view to the 
“complete subjugation of the two Republics.” All this happened 
three months before the Government at Pretoria were driven, by 
threatening circumstances which left it no choice, to ask for the 
withdrawal of your army that had been pushed up to the frontier of 
the Republic. 

As to the proposed seizure of Delagoa Bay in violation of inter- 
national law, that measure was advocated by your war-press in a 
number of articles which at the time created much astonishment 
abroad. Evidently the journals in question had received a “tip” in 
advance in reference to the intended action of your Cabinet. In view 
of the attitude of several foreign Powers, the plan of seizing Delagoa 
Bay had, however, to be abandoned. I can assure your Lordship that 
this piratical proposal of your Commander-in-Chief, and the sugges- 
tive articles of various Jingo journals, written in view of such an 
act, have also made a lasting impression abroad which will not be 
forgotten by several great Powers. 

You felt, no doubt, after the war had begun that there was 
danger ahead for England in regard to some Powers. That is why 
you thought, after the war had begun, that you should give a 
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public pledge to them by declaring : ‘“ We seek no gold fields. We 
seek no territory.” It ison record how strangely you kept that pledge. 

Afterwards, when you mistakenly imagined the war was practically 
over, you suddenly declared that the two Republics will simply be 
annexed, and that “no shred of independence will be left to them”! 
To this, Mr. Chamberlain, who formerly had denied all right of Eng- 
lish interference in the internal affairs of the South African Republic, 
eagerly said ditto. 

The question has been discussed as to why Lord Wolseley should 
have so strongly desired to end the war before November 1899. 
Here, another statement of the ambassador before mentioned—the 
representative in London, I repeat, of a Power friendly to England 
—may once more be usefully quoted. To the same countryman of 
his to whom he foretold, in July 1899, the resolution of your Cabinet 
in regard to the proposed war against the two South African Republics, 
he said in March 1900: ‘‘ Write down in your pocket-book the fol- 
lowing words: ‘To-day the ambassador of told me that by 
November next (1900) there will be war between Russia and England. 
The latter Power is tired of yielding. It thinks it has yielded quite 
enough. It cannot recede further. The war will break out in the 
Far East.” These words I also translate from the original foreign 
language of the ambassador, who discussed the matter with his 
compatriot for fully an hour. Be it enough to say that, owing 
to the harassing state of things in South Africa, the policy indi- 
cated by Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘long spoon” speech had to be 
abandoned. 

When the turmoil broke out in China, this country was not only 
glad enough to let foreign Powers do the chief work of quelling the 
terrible uproar, but your Government became utterly unable to stop 
Russian intrigues in Manchuria. That military and bureaucratic 
ring which surrounds and often guides or forces the hand of despotic 
Czardom, aims at the conquest of Constantinople, so as to gain power 
in the Mediterranean. Had Czar Nicholas I. achieved that object, 
there would to-day, in all probability, be no Hungarian independence 
and self-government, no united Italy, no parliamentary institutions in 
Austria. England, in the time of Nicholas I., rightly resisted Mus- 
covite aggression in the direction of Constantinople; for there, 
according to Napoleon I., “the establishment of a strong military 
Power would be tantamount to its world-dominion.” And Napoleon I. 
is supposed to have understood such things. 

But if, under Nicholas II., Russia were to make a spring at Con- 
stantinople, what could your Government, my Lord, do to prevent it ? 
Even in 1854, England was only able to act through the alliance 
with France and Sardinia. Where are your military forces to-day ? 
Where are your allies? You, who want to keep Egypt, would be at. 
the mercy of Russia. Russia at Constantinople would menace the- 
Suez Canal. In other words, in case of danger in India, your 
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rapid communication with your great Asiatic Empire couid be cut off 
in a moment. 

The longer this war continues, my Lord, the more will Russia, 
and France too—both possible enemies of England—be emboldened 
to carry out schemes of theirs dangerous to your country. Within 
our memory, Russia has advanced from the Caspian Sea to the fron- 
tiers of Afghanistan; nay, into Afghanistan itself. Not so many 
years ago, under Mr. Gladstone’s Government, an English general, Sir 
Peter Lumsden, who had come to discuss the regulation of frontiers 
with the Czar’s delegates, was disgracefully put to flight by a Cossack 
troop. At the same time, Russia tore a province from Afghanistan, 
in spite of the treaty, defensive and offensive, between England and 
the Amir, Abdur Rahman. After ashow of indignation, and though 
Mr. Gladstone had had eleven million pounds sterling voted to him 
by Parliament for a probable war with Russia, England pocketed the 
insult thrown at her in the person of General Lumsden, and meekly 
forsook her ally, the late Amir. He never forgot that occurrence, 
&8 you may see from his autobiography. 

What if Russia, during the continuance of this South African 
war, were to renew her designs ? 

Have you forgotten, my Lord, that the Government of St. Peters- 
burg had entered into a secret compact with a former Amir, Shir 
Ali, for the purpose of an attack against India? You once said, in 
your light-hearted, satirical way, that ‘“‘those who believe in Musco- 
vite designs upon India should buy very large maps, so as to see how 
far Russia is still from that country.” That was at a time before 
the Czar’s troops had entered Afghanistan. It was at a time when 
you knew nothing of the secret compact of Russia with Shir Ali. 

In a Blue Book (Central Asia, Enclosure 2, in No. 161) there 
was published the “Confidential News-letter from the English 
Government Agent at Peshawur,” dated June 18, 1878, which gives 
the chief points of that secret Treaty. The then Amir was asked 
to allow the location of Russian agents at Kabul and other places ; 
to accord permission for the quartering of Russian troops in 
Afghanistan ; to let roads be constructed by the Russian Govern- 
ment from Samarkand to Kabul, from Kabul to Herat, from Herat 
to Kandahar ; to allow passage, when necessity arises, by routes it 
may be desirable to follow, to Russian troops proceeding to India ; to 
set up telegraph wires wherever Russian troops or agents were 
to -be stationed; and to furnish supplies to the Russian troops for 
payment, if it became desirable that the Russian Government 
should send an expedition “to WAGE WAR IN INpIA.” On these con- 
ditions the Russian Government would allow the continuance of the 
administration of Afghanistan to the representatives, successors, and 
heirs of the Amir. 

The timely discovery of this astounding compact, in 1878, led to 
the overthrow of Shir Ali. Yet, only seven years afterwards, Russia 
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suddenly made a spring into Afghanistan, in 1885, Quite recently, 
under Nicholas II., regiment after regiment has been forwarded. to 
Kushk, on the frontier of Afghanistan, which is the bulwark of India, 
“by way of experiment” as to the degree of rapidity with which, 
in case of need, the forwarding of troops might be effected! So 
it has been literally stated in the usual ironical style of Muscovite 
diplomacy. Only a few months back, the Czar’s Minister of War, 
General Kuropatkin, went in person to the frontier of Afghanistan 
to inspect affairs. 

Are these, my Lord, not signs of what may happen some day, if 
you are yet more deeply engaged in this South African war ? 

Some years ago you went, in the Venezuelan Frontier Question, 
to the verge of hostilities with the United States of America. 
Finding yourself in the worst possible relations with all great 
European Powers, you suddenly retraced your steps. Since then 
you have become equally unable to act, against the United States, 
in the way you would have liked to do, concerning the Central 
American Canal affair. In short, the policy of England has, in 
more than one quarter of the world, become utterly paralysed. 

During one of the intervals of this South African war—I cannot 
well call them lucid intervals on the part of your Cabinet, seeing 
how often it has misjudged the situation—the two Republics were 
nominally declared to be annexed to the dominions of the Crown. 
Their names were struck out by means of a paper proclamation. 
Henceforth they were to be known only as the “ Transvaal Colony ” 
and the “ Orange River Colony.” 

This procedure, my Lord, has given rise to the deepest indignation 
abroad. It is said there that, if you had vanquished the populations 
of the two Republics and forced them to accept a treaty of peace, 
you might have demanded an indemnification and annexed a strip 
of territory, though even this would have been in most flagrant 
contradiction to your distinct pledge after the commencement of the 
war. But how can the annexation of a whole country as large as 
France or Germany be justified ? 

When France, in 1871, was utterly overthrown, Paris taken after 
a long siege, hundreds of thousands of French troops in captivity on 
German soil: did Germany declare France to be annexed? Or did 
she retain that whole country up to the Loire of which she had 
become absolute master? No; she confined herself to the annex- 
ation of a border strip of land which once was her own for 
many centuries, which is inhabited by a population of German race 
and speech, and which had been taken from her by force and fraud 
during a time of her national weakness. 

And you mean to annex the whole of the South African Republic 
and of the Orange Free State? Where is the precedent for such an 
enormous procedure in modern civilised warfare ? 

_ What would you say, my Lord—as J have before asked—if England 
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had been vanquished by some strong military and naval Power, or 
Coalition of Powers, and this country were then declared by the 
invader to be his ‘Thames, Tweed, and Liffey Colony”? Or if 
France were vanquished by England: would you declare that the 
country beyond the Channel was henceforth to be the “ Seine and 
Loire Colony of the British Crown ” ? 

These questions have been discussed abroad for some time past— 
as a consequence of what had appeared in this REvigw—by way of 
showing how iniquitous the procedure of your Cabinet is, And the 
judgment passed upon it is all the severer, because it is found that 
the iniquity is combined with a military weakness which, as time 
flows on, more and more diminishes the respect in which ‘the 
strength of England once was held. 

Here, my Lord, there is a manifest danger for the future of your 
country. Consider the vast armies of which foreiga Powers dispose, 
and the steady increase of their navies! These Powers are not 
deceived by the show of patriotism which Englishmen are said to 
have given proof of even under the worst reverses of this long pro- 
tracted war. ‘In a country like France,” it is often said, ‘‘an 
Administration, a Cabinet, nay, a form of Government—be it a 
Republic or a Monarchy—would have been overthrown after such 
reverses as you had. In England, nothing of the kind occurs.” 

It is a false parallel. A country like France is exposed to the 
gravest danger after some signal reverses, because she is not, like 
England, protected in a great measure by the sheltering seas from 
attack on her own national soil, It is easy for men here, who thus 
feel or believe themselves secure, to make a cheap exhibition of 
“patriotism ” in a war which is carried on thousands of miles away 
from them. They themselves, forsooth, have not to risk their own 
lives. Nor will they hear of such universal military service as free 
Switzerland and the people of the South African Republics have 
decreed for themselves—not to speak of great European countries 
where the same system of universal service has also been introduced, 
and is firmly upheld, by the representatives of the people assembled 
in Parliament. 

But let a foreign invasion enter this country : would a Government 
which had provoked it be quite safe from overthrow? And seeing 
that the “ mafficking patriots ” will not hear of the duty of bearing 
arms, would England then not be in a terrible plight? which, allow 
me to add, none would more deeply deplore than the writer of these 
warning words, who only thinks with a shudder of such a possible 
contingency. 

Those who hold with you speak of the South African defenders, 
of their country’s independence as of “ brigands” and “ bandits.” 
Let us assume that the small English army, which is in garrison’ 
within the Four Seas, were overthrown and broken up, and that | 
only so-called guerillas could continue the struggle: would you, in 
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a case like this, call these truly patriotic countrymen of yours 
“ brigands” and “bandits”? Would you not rightly be moved to 
wrath if burning of dwellings all over the country, decrees of whole- 
sale banishment for ever, executions at which the notable citizens of 
an English town are compelled to be present, starvation of women 
and children in prisoners’ concentration camps, flogging of boys who 
had heroically taken part in the defence of their fatherland, and 
similar atrocious measures were decreed by a ruthless invader bent 
upon making the United Kingdom into a “colony” of his own? 

You deny that this war has been conducted in the most inhuman 
manner? ‘Then you are confounded by one whose testimony out- 
weighs the words of all the scribes who try to mislead public opinion. 
Field-Marshal Sir Neville Chamberlain has given his proofs of 
bravery in Afghanistan, in Scinde, during the Indian Mutiny, and 
in wars against the neighbouring hill-tribes. Read the scathing 
answer he has returned to the Bishop of Liverpool, Dr. Chavasse, 
who with priestly smoothness tried to gloze over what has been done 
in South Africa. I will only cite a few passages: 


“The right reverend prelate emphatically and indignantly denies that 
any measures taken during the war have been ‘ inhuman, oppressive, and 
unrighteous.’ I am unable to concur in that conclusion. ... Never 
before has anything approaching to such wholesale and reckless destruction 
or abduction of families been enacted by a British army. Both these 
measures have been carried out with the approval of the Government, 
while sterner and more ruthless punishments are to be inflicted on those 
Boers who do not throw down their arms by September 15. The exist- 
ence of; Concentration Camps is justified by the reverend prelate on the 
plea that starvation stared the women and children inthe face. It was so 
because their homes were burnt over their heads, and the food they con- 
‘tained carried away and destroyed. ...So ignorant of facts, or so 
blunted have become the minds of our people on the subject of the women 
and the children, that they have come to believe that the press is justified 
in extolling the great kindness and liberality which have been shown to 
these poor prisoners !” 


Then the Field-Marshal gives the statistics of deaths in those 
camps, taken from the Government returns—statistics which amount 
to a proof that virtually a horrible destruction of human life among 
“‘ helpless females and infants” is going on. These are the words 
of a brave but humane warrior. 

What does a paper like the British Medical Journal say? Here 
are its own conclusions from a detailed account of statistics : 


“Tf we assume that all the children in the camps are under five years of 
age, that is, belong to the ages of highest normal mortality—which is a 
highly improbable assumption—it is impossible to regard with complacency 
the consideration that if the present conditions prevailed for three conse- 
cutive years, all the present Bo2r children in the camps would be annihilated, 
while it would take twenty years of exposure of children in England to the 
English conditions of life to produce a similar result. The contrast, how- 
ever, is almost certainly greater than is indicated by these figures.” 
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Within the last six months, of which official statistics are avail- 
able, not less than twelve thousand children (to mention only these) 
have died in your so-called Refuge Camps, your Concentration 
Camps, your Graveyard Camps, your Death Tran and Murder 
Camps, as they ought to be called. By this time the number may be 
sixteen thousand children sacrificed to the Moloch of Infanticide, in a 
warfare so barbarous that it is without its parallel in history. Do 
you not hear the cry of indignation that has arisen from women’s mass 
meetings abroad, some of whose resolutions have been sent to Queen 
Alexandra ? 

My Lord, the whole civilised world stands aghast at this whole- 
sale murder—at this infamous treatment of a people whose only 
crime is that it defends its own country and homes, 

The war is still going on, and will goon. The military resources 
of your country are becoming more and more exhausted. The day 
may come when dangers from many quarters will suddenly burst 
apon England, which holds vast possessions in the five parts of the 
world, but whose citizens, as a nation, shirk military duty. I say 
it as one who has often defended England's cause when she was in 
the right: “ Be not too sure that foreign Powers, like France and 
Russia, will for ever remain in their present attitude!” Even 
now, Russia shows clearly enough how little she has to take 
England into account. Your country is going down at a rapid rate 
in the estimation of the world. The consequences will not fail to 
make their appearance—late perhaps, but sure. 

Do not create for England a ‘second Ireland” in far distant 
Africa, where you have to deal with a tougher race than in your 
immediate neighbourhood—a ‘‘second Ireland” where foreign 
Powers planning an attack against England might one day find 
very serviceable allies for the purpose of making a strategic 
diversion. 

Do not listen any longer to proposals of ‘‘ extermination,” such as 
men who have more of the butcher than of the warrior in their 
character may bring forward. You will not succeed in an out- 
rageous policy of extermination; and the civilised world will not 
tolerate it. Do not repeat any longer the barbarities, the employ- 
ment of semi-savages in warfare, that were in vain tried against 
men of English race, who became the founders of the United States 
of America. Do not use such horrible means against men whose 
forefathers helped to save English freedom from Stuart tyranny. 
Remember the pledge you gave before Europe and the whole world : 
“* We seek no gold fields! We seek no territory !” 

Change your course, or an inevitable fate will overcome your 
country. 

A TRUE FRIEND oF A BETTER ENGLAND. 





PATRIOTISM OR IMPERIALISM ? 


THESE two words, Patriotism and Imperialism, with all their various 
derivatives, hold a strangely conspicuous place in the language of 
current English politics. In speeches, papers, and pamphlets on the 
crucial question of the hour, we meet them at every turn, repeated 
with a somewhat wearisome iteration. The outburst of popular 
feeling provoked by the present African war is commonly regarded 
as @ great wave of patriotism. Never since the days of Walpole 
was the land so full of patriots, We have seen them throng in 
thousands to speed the parting, or welcome the returning, heroes, or 
celebrate the tidings of victory, singing patriotic songs, and waving 
patriotic emblems. And those who are unable to share in this un- 
reasoning and indiscriminate enthusiasm must be prepared to bear 
the reproach of a want of patriotism. If there still be any cynics 
who accept the Johnsonian definition of patriotism as the last refuge 
of a scoundrel, they may comfort themselves with the reflection 
that the scoundrels of this country have fallen on evil days. 

Bat, as if to relieve the monotony and give a more definite mean- 
ing to the movement, this same popular enthusiasm is also described 
as an awakening of the spirit of Imperialism. The cause of country, 
it would seem, is also the cause of Empire; and every patriot, of 
whatever party or political variety, must needs be an Imperialist. 
A Government success at the polls is described, on the best autho- 
tity, as a victory of the “Imperial forces”; while, on the other 
hand, a section of the Opposition assumes the style and title of 
“ Liberal Imperialists.” This association of Liberalism and Impe- 
rialism is regarded with a certain amount of suspicion in some 
quarters. But whatever may be thought on this matter, most people 
seem to be satisfied that, whether it bea monopoly of one political 
party, or common to all alike, Imperialism is invariably associated 
with the purest Patriotism. The two words, indeed, would almost 
seem to be synonymous, or at least they are used to express no 
more than two diverse aspects of one deep-rooted sentiment, which 
is called by one name when it is referred to the Mother Country, 
and by the other when it looks more especially at the world-wide 
Empire. Perhaps some subtle political casuists may attempt to 
draw a sharper distinction between the two ideas, and speculate on 
the abstract possibility of separating the one from the other. But 
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the man in the street, and his prophet in the press, generally adopt 
the rough and ready method of branding as unpatriotic all those who 
will not utter the Shibboleth of Imperialism. 

Now it is the object of the present paper to suggest a totally 
different view of the matter—to wit, that Patriotism and Impe- 
rialism, instead of being identical or inseparably united, are really 
two incompatible and mutually destructive ideas. This will, doubt- 
less, sound somewhat paradoxical to those who are guided by the 
clamour of party politicians and writers in popular journals. But 
to the student accustomed to the analysis of words and ideas it may 
well seem the only natural and logical conclusion. For what is 
Patriotism but the love of our own country ? And what is Impe- 
rialism but a lust for the lands of others? But the deep difference 
between the two ideas will be seen more clearly if we look, not at 
abstract theories, but at the recorded facts of history. If the popular 
poets of the hour had room for classic allusions, in their doggerel of 
war and Jingo jingles, they might well have been awakened to the 
difficulty of combining the two ideals. For where can we look for 
a purer type of patriotism than that afforded by Leonidas and his 
Spartans, or by the Athenians at Marathon? And the force arrayed 
against them was nothing else but Imperialism. The cause of the 
Greeks was Fatherland and freedom, while that of the Persians was 
conquest and Empire. Or to come nearer home, the self-same truth 
is seen in the later struggle between the Britons and the Romans, 
Boadicea, Caractacus, and Galgacus were British patriots, crushed 
by the onward march of Roman Imperialism. And the whole course 
of history bears witness to the deathless antagonism of these two 
political ideas, 

This is a simple fact, which must be admitted by any candid 
student of history, whatever view may be taken on the merits of the 
two contending forces. For certain minds, the glory and glamour 
of great empires has a strange fascination. And this is further 
enhanced by the fact that, at least in some instances, the cause of 
the conquering empire is apparently identified with progress and 
civilisation. But those whose first thought is for justice and liberty 
will naturally side with the little nations, in their resistance to the 
onward course of Imperialism, There is, doubtless, something to be 
said in favour of the empires. And those who will, may be left to 
dilate on their glories and the benefits which have sometimes 
followed in their train. But at least let the advocates of Imperialism 
avoid the mockery of usurping the name and garb of their victim— 
the patriotism that is continually being crushed by the progress of 
the imperial chariot. 

Here we may be met by the objection that, in the above illustra- 
tions, we have only contrasted the Imperialism of one race with the 
Patriotism of another. And in this way it will be urged we might, 
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with equal justice, point to a continuous conflict, in which Patriotism 
is at war with Patriotism, and Imperialism with Imperialism. If 
the Roman trampled on the patriotism of other races, had he not a 
patriotism of his own? Certainly there was no dearth of Roman 
patriots, who live in history and legend with the earlier Greek 
heroes. But where do we find them? In the first ages of Roman 
story, before the Republic had made much way in its career of 
foreign conquest. In the later ages, the older patriotism faded 
with the gradual growth of the imperial spirit. 

It is, indeed, by no means the case that this antagonism between 
the two ideals is only found when the Imperialism of one race comes 
into collision with the Patriotism of another. Sometimes the empire 
fails in its attack, as Persia failed at Marathon. Sometimes, again, 
though the smaller nation is conquered, its Patriotism survives, and 
is even intensified by the struggle against oppression, and burns more 
brightly in the darkness of captivity. But there is one patriotism 
that always suffers—the patriotism of the conquerors. The fire 
that might have lasted long on the native hearth is speedily spent 
when it is squandered and scattered in subject provinces. No 
victories of foreign invaders could have sapped the old Roman 
patriotism and destroyed the distinctive national character so surely 
and utterly as the fatal progress of imperial conquest. What was 
said of the permeating influence of Greek art and letters was true, 
in a measure, of all the captive nations. The victors fell a prey 
to the vanquished. Patriotism had enabled the seven-hilled city 
to lift its proud head over its neighbours and rivals. Imperialism 
gave it Greek literature, and Syrian religions, Gothic legions, and 
barbarian rulers. And the boasted sovereignty of Rome was but a 
mockery and an empty name. 

It would be easy to find other instances of the corruption of 
patriotism by the spread of the imperial spirit. But few, we fancy, 
present a closer parallel to the change that came over Rome than 
that through which the English people are even nuw passing. The 
world has travelled far since the imperial idea took hold of the 
Roman Republic. And there are, doubtless, many points on which 
there is a broad difference between ancient and modern empires. 
But, in substance, the imperial spirit is still the same. In spite 
of the chastening influence of Christianity, and the new lights 
of modern thought and scientific progress, the minds of men are 
still swayed by the same passions, and fall a ready prey to the same 
fatal folly. And the famous description of Roman policy, which 
Tacitus puts in the mouth of a British patriot, finds its fulfilment 
to-day in our British Imperialism : ‘‘ World-robbers, they search the 
seas, when no more lands were left to them that are wasting all 
things; if the foe be rich, they are covetous; if poor, they are 
ambitious ; neither east nor west hath satisfied them ; alone of all 
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they covet with a like lust both riches and poverty; with lying 
names they call it Empire, to seize, to slay, to plunder; and when 
they make a wilderness, they call it peace.” 1 

But in nothing is the modern empire more true to the ancient 
model than in its fatal effect on the patriotism of the conquerors. 
Here, as with the Romans, the first stages of foreign conquest and . 
colonial expansion seemed to spring from a natural pride in the 
Mother Country, and a desire to exalt its glory. And, indeed, so 
long as the various colonies and conquests were regarded as subject 
provinces of the sovereign state at home, and their acquisition was 
chiefly welcomed as a fresh proof of English enterprise and English 
valour, lovers of their country might still cherish the pleasing 
illusion that they were walking in the paths of patriotism. England 
‘still held the first place in their love and loyalty ; and there seemed 
little reason to fear that a handful of uncultured colonists, or a 
horde of savage subjects could ever disturb the balance of power, 
or change the character and spirit of the people. 

But who will venture to say that this is still the case in these 
days of rampant Imperialism? Is England really the object of 
that exuberant enthusiasm which so strangely mistakes itself for 
patriotism ? If any still cherish this illusion, they must have paid 
but little attention to our current political literature. A closer 
examination of the facts before us, and‘a careful comparison with 
the past, should be enough to convince the most sceptical reader 
that the people of this country are passing under the spell of a new 
political ideal. It is hardly necessary to add that we are speaking 
here of England. Irishmen, and the same may be said of Welsh- 
men, are less open to the influence of the imperial spirit, because 
the peculiar character of their national history has deepened and 
strengthened their love of country. 

As the national sentiment finds its chief expression in poetry, a 
comparison of the old poets with the new may help us to measure 
the extent and nature of the change in this matter. Inthe greatest 
of English poets we find that true patriotism which is bound up 
with the island fatherland : 


“ This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of Majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress, built by nature for herself, 
Against infection and the hand of war ; 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 


1 « Raptores orbis, postquam cuncta vastantibus defuere terrae, et mare scrutantur: 
si locuples hostis est, avari: si pauper, ambitiosi: quos non oriens, non occidens, 
satiaverit:~soli omnium, opes atque inopiam pari affectu concupiscunt: auferre, 
trucidare, rapere, falsis nominibus, imperium ; atque ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant.” (Agricola, xxx.) 
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Or as a moat defensive to a house 
Against the envy of less happier lands ; 
This blessed spot, this earth, this realm, this England.” 


Bat the exponents of the new imperial sentiment dwell almost 
exclusively on the thought of a world-wide Empire; and the 
Colonies—significantly known as Greater Britain—are already 
usurping the place that belongs of right to England. We see this 
plainly in the writings of the popular poet of the hour, who has 
been unkindly called the “‘ poet of windlasses and Colonial expan- 
sion.” In common parlance, we euppose Mr. Kipling would be 
described as a patriotic writer. And his fine poem on the Flag of 
England is probably regarded as sounding a deep and resonant note 
of English patriotism. But if this be so, we can only say that it 
is a patriotism which has suffered—like so many fervid patriots— 
the cruel fate of transportation. “We may not speak of England,” 
says the poet, but though this is meant to be ironical, it must be 
confessed that he shows but little inclination to speak of England. 
Borne on the winds of Heaven, he ranges round the world, without 
ever touching the shores of his country. It is a stirring picture of 
the work done by Englishmen in building an empire, but the patriot’s 
devotion to the Motherland is conspicuous only by its absence. How 
different is the note sounded by Wordsworth in his Thanksgiving 
Ode: 

“OQ England !—dearer far than life is dear, 
If I forget thy prowess, never more 


Be thy ungrateful son allowed to hear 
Thy green leaves rustle, or thy torrents roar! ” 


But the poet of Imperialism goes yet further from the faith of 
patriotism when he asks the scornful question : 


** And what can they know of England who only England know?” 


Here, at least, is a frank confession of the fact on which we are 
insisting, to wit, that the votaries of imperialism are really un- 
patriotic, and make more of the Colonies than of their own country. 
Another proof of the unpatriotic or anti-patriotic tendency of 
Imperialism is the use of the term ‘‘ Little Englander” as an oppro- 
brious epithet. Verily, the imperial standard of greatness is some- 
thing gross and material! But the sorry gibe has been effectively 
answered by Mr. Frederick Harrison’s retort: “The England of 
Shakespeare and Milton is large enough for me.” 

A further instance of the new tendency is furnished by a recent 
discussion on political, or imperial, nomenclature. Awakening to a 
sense of the predominant importance of the Colonies, some writers 
find that the name of “Englishman” is no longer adequate, and 
they cast about for some new designation of a citizen of the Empire! 
What sort of patriots are these? But, unfortunately, it is not only 
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the name of Englishman that is in some danger of being discarded. 
Whatever their merits, and they are many, our fellow subjects over 
sea have, naturally enough, a distinctive national character of their 
own. It has been said, with some truth, that their poiitical ideals 
are American rather than English. They may possibly be none the 
worse for this. We say nothing whatever against the Colonies, 
and we can only regard their onward march with sympathy and 
admiration. But it is none the less true that this natural progress 
of the colonial empire constitutes a grave danger which the patriotic 
Englishman may well view with some apprehension. We are not 
here speaking of the danger of dissolution which threatens all great 
empires. On the contrary, we will suppose that the wildest dréams 
of our imperialist friends can be fully realised. And we ask, with 
no little misgiving, what will then be the position of England? It 
is certainly significant that one eminent imperialist has lately drawn 
a picture of what might have happened if the great colonial dis- 
ruption of the eighteenth century had been averted. And he 
observed in passing—/orresco referens—that in this case the seat of 
imperial government would probably be fixed at the other side of 
the Atlantic! If this be true, the same result might equally follow 
from the growing importance of other colonies. 

Already we are told that our vast possessions over seas are no 
longer mere colonial dependencies. They are to be regarded rather 
as federated sister nations. And various schemes are devised for 
giving them some representation and enabling them to take their 
part in the government of the Empire. As yet, this is all in the 
air, and some time must elapse before it can take definite shape and 
consistency. But the future is already foreshadowed in the facts of 
the present. For it can hardly be denied that the Colonies have 
had some voice in regard to British policy in South Africa. The 
wave of popular feeling which is carrying us along the path of war 
is largely a colonial product. And as for the character of the final 
settlement, the supposed wish of the Colonies has been, from the 
first, one of the main arguments for annexation. When the voice 
of the people is not recorded by formal votes in Parliament, it is 
difficult to make any accurate estimate of the various factors. But 
to some of us it may well seem that in regard to this African war 
policy the British Colonies have exerted an influence that is out of 
all proportion to their share in the burden. Much has naturally 
been made of the sums subscribed and the troops raised in the 
‘Colonies. Yet, after all, both men and money form but a com- 
paratively small fraction of the whole. Nor is this all. The real 
burden of the war is yet to come, in the heavy debt that will weigh 
on the British taxpayer for many a generation. And to this the 
Colonies will contribute nothing. They may help indeed to call 
the Jingo tune. But the home country is left to pay the piper. 
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Possibly some future scheme of Imperial Federation may remove 
this anomaly. And if statesmen from Australia and Canada meet 
at Westminster, or elsewhere, to make and mould the policy of the 
Empire, colonial taxpayers may take their share in the common 
burden. But with the gradual growth of the new communities in 
west and sonth, the relative power and importance of England must 
needs decline, till at length she may become a mere province mocked 
with the name of empire. Here, rather than ia any of those foreign 
invasions with which we are sometimes threatened, lies the real peri} 
of England. 

If by some untoward fate the present fever of Imperialism is 
allowed to run its full course it can only end as it has ended in the 
case of other nations. And Hoglish character and English inde- 
pendence must surely perish. But it remains to be seen whether 
our native patriotism has not enough strength and vitality to survive 
the struggle. For the present, the true issue is hidden from the 
eyes of many Englishmen, who are still under the strange delusion 
that Imperialism and Patriotism can live and flourish together. And 
when they cheerfully spend their blood and treasure for the 
expansion of the Empire they fondly imagine that they are serving 
the cause of their country. Imperialism appears to them only as an 
enlarged and glorified Patriotism ; the symbol of Empire is the flag of 
England; and its bond of union is loyalty to the English Sovereign. 

But some of us have surely had a rude awakening in the present 
war with the Dutch Republics. For whether we look at its objects 
or at the methods adopted by its authors and advocates, we cannot 
well mistake the change that is coming over the character of our 
people. If this sorry tale of sordid intrigues and impudent 
impostures, this braggart insolence in the victory of numbers over a 
little nation fighting for freedom, must be taken as a sign of our 
national temperament, it is indeed high time that we took to 
ourselves some new and barbarous name. For the England we had 
loved of old was the island home of liberty ; and our love of country 
seemed indissolubly linked with love of justice and hatred of 
oppression. And we find it hard to recognise the land of Sidney 
and Hampden decked out in barbaric war-paint and feathers, with 
the scalps of free republics dangling at her side. 

It is said that some of those who are known as Little Englanders 
would willingly abandon India and strip their country of all its 
colonial possessions. But the very men who taunt us with this. 
imaginary taint of treason are themselves involved in a far greater 
crime against their country—for they are robbing England of 
herself. There is a fine song of the patriot poet, Hoffman von Fal- 
lersleben, in which he counts up the possessions of Germany and asks 
her why she weeps and what she is wanting. And the answer comes: 
“ Deutschland nur fehlt mir, nur Deutschland allein !” 
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These words naturally rose in our memory in the noisy carnival 
of triumphant Imperialism. If others can rejoice in the thought of 
conquest and annexation we still find something wanting. We may 
get the Free State and the Transvaal—though we still have our 
doubts on that subject—but where is the England that we knew? 
Our patriotism is being crushed by the onward march of Impe- 
rialism ; while at the same time the country is being stripped of all 
those attributes that had once made it worthy of honour. 

There is thus a deep and broad difference between the two senti- 
ments of the love of Fatherland and the pride of Empire; and 
though its name is being bandied about in a new non-natural sense, 
English patriotism is already beginning to feel the fatal influence of 
the imperialist spirit. Is it possible to stem or stay the movement ? 
For the present at any rate it would seem to be a hopeless task to 
contend against the advancing tide. And whatever may be our 
hopes or fears, the logic of accomplished facts is inexorable. If 
there be any opponents of Imperialism who would wish to see Eng- 
land abandon her wide possessions and return to her former state as 
a little island kingdom, they are surely indulging in dreams as wild 
as those of the most extravagant Imperialist. Still, we must confess 
that we fail to see anything petty or contemptible in this impossible 
policy. For, sooth to say, real glory and grandeur have no neces- 
sary connection with territorial expansion. The proudest empires of 
to-day owe most of their intellectual culture to the little state of 
Athens, and most of their religion to the little Jewish nation. And 
the real greatness of England was won before she had acquired her 
colonies, and it might still remain after they had all been wrested 
from her. That would depend on the manner in which the dis- 
memberment was brought to pass. But in any case we hope that 
this may be regarded as lying outside the domain of practical 
politics. 

This however is not what we mean when we speak of opposing 
the spirit of Imperialism. Those who object to “ Rationalism” are 
not always or necessarily hostile to the rights of reason, And we 
fancy that it is much the same in the case before us. For it is 
surely possible to recognise the advantages of colonial possessions, 
and acknowledge the just claims of our kinsmen over seas, without 
making the Empire an object of superstitious worship. And we 
cannot see that the exuberant Imperialists of to-day are always alive 
to the real duties of an Imperial government, ¢.g., in the case of the 
suffering population of India. Nor is the African war policy parti- 
cularly calculated to promote the true interests of the Empire. 
Among the many motives that constrain us to oppose that policy, we 
may give a place to the belief that it will seal the fate of English 
rule in South Africa. And if we look forward to its probable result 
in the future, we may well be tempted to regard the advocates of this 
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unhappy war as the only real “ Little Englanders.” A genuine 
desire for the safety and welfare of the Empire over seas should be 
a sufficient motive for seeking to check the reckless extravagance of 
some soi-disant Imperialists. And one of the best means for effect- 
ing this object is a reasoned presentment of the real needs and 
dangers of the Empire. Those who have fairly weighed the duties 
that England owes to India, or faced the peril involved in the 
growth of a vigorous and bitterly hostile population in South Africa, 
will hardly be tempted to swell the noisy chorus of militant Impe- 
rialism. 

Another, and yet a more effective remedy for the Imperial war 
fever, may be found nearer home, in the pressing needs of our own 
people, and in the latent dangers of the social problem.’=. Let us not 
be misunderstood. The mere material interests of any one class, 
however numerous, can never be set above the claims of honour 
and duty. And a simple comparison of numbers will hardly help 
us here. A war that brings widespread suffering on the multitude 
may be justly undertaken in order to save or vindicate a few men 
whose life and liberty is endangered in some distant land. The 
state which shrank from this duty would seal its own doom ; and in 
the long run the multitude would have good reason to rue this fatal 
weakness. But it is throwing dust in our eyes to suggest that this 
was the case in the controversy that plunged us into this disastrous 
war, ‘The mattere in dispute were but questions of civil reform in 
the government of the South African Republic. And it is at least 
a perfectly legitimate question whether the interests of our own 
people at home should not outweigh the conflicting interests of a 
few English Outlanders who were prepared to become citizens of 
the Transvaal. We are often told that these matters cannot be 
settled by the rule of three. Perhaps the more complex calculus 
actually employed in their solution may be found in a well-known 
definition. For the modern Imperialist may well be described, like 
the philanthropist, as ‘‘one whose benevolence increases with the 
equare of the distance.” How else can we reconcile his tender solici- 
tude for African Ontlanders with his callous indifference to greater 
grievances nearer home ? 

Unfortunately the ignorance of some and the self-interest of 
others lend support and encouragement to this false and fatal 
policy. For there are only too many who know little of the crying 
need for domestic reforms and social legislation; while others, we fear, 
avail themselves of the imperialist policy in order to lead the elec- 
torate away from these much-needed measures. The eloquent 

enthusiasm of some of its advocates has cast a glamour over the 
imperialist ideal. But after all we have to deal with no idle 
sentiment. And it is likely enough that the outward charms of 
Imperialism would be fruitless and ineffectual without the stronger 
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and meaner motives of sordid material interests. Poets and orators 
are less important and powerfal factors in the movement than mines 
and money. And the flag itself has been described in a moment of 
inconvenient candour as a “commercial asset.” 

If true patriotism is to hold its own against these combined 
forces, it must be something deeper than a mere sentiment of 
romantic attachment to our country or a pride in its ancient 
glories. Ina word, it must be at once an enlightened and a practical 
patriotism. The progress of Imperialism will never be arrested by 
a mere negation without some alternative positive policy. And 
happily that policy is not far to seek. The Imperialists invite us 
to a career of conquest ; they boast of redressing wrongs, of giving 
the blessings of good government and civil rights, and promoting 
the advance of civilisation. Have the patriots no alternative to 
offer? Before we take up the task of civilising savages, or imposing 
English institutions on reluctant Dutchmen, let us at least begin by 
setting our own house in order. Civilisation forsooth! How many 
of our millions can be truly said to enjoy its blessings? How many 
of our people at home have the civil rights claimed for the Out- 
landers ? Here at our very doors are wrongs to be redressed before 
we can go forth as knights errant of civilisation. A true patriotic 
party has before it a work and a mission far more glorious than the 
proudest career of imperial conquest. To lift up the submerged 
masses, to enlighten the dark homes of poverty and labour, to bring 
liberty to the sweater’s white slaves, to break the power of a tyranny 
far more oppressive than that of any Dervishes of the Soudan or 
burghers of South Africa—these are some of the tasks awaiting the 
patriotic party of the future. 

It may be that little can be done at the present moment. For 
the times, as wo are told, are not propitious for such measures. 
Nor is the prospect likely to brighten so long as the war fever is in 
the ascendant. But sooner or later there must come the inevitable 
reaction of popular feeling. When all the heat and excitement of 
the struggle has passed away we shall be left at length to taste the 
bitter fruits of defeat or of victory. And when once they have 
fairly tasted of these fruits, the English people will soon be weary 
of worshipping the brazen idols of Imperialism. The hour will 
come; and it may be hoped that the man will not be wanting. 
Ezxoriare aliquis. Some true leader shall yet arise to bring the 
people back to the paths of peace and patriotism. 

W. H. Kent. 








PRETEXTS FOR VIOLATING THE BOND. 





By those who apparently go on the principle that two wrongs make 





“ President Kruger would deny that to insist upon 
fourteen years’ residence before giving the new- 
comers the franchise was incompatible with the 
principle of equal rights, for no Boer was allowed to 
have the franchise until he had lived fifteen years in 
the Republic. Every state has the right to fix the 
period of residence necessary to naturalise foreigners 
as Citizens.” —Review of Reviews, October 1899, p. 364. 


a right, it is often said that the Government of the South African 
Republic violated the London Convention, and the inference is 
suggested that such a lapse from right on the part of the Boers 


justifies the British Government in doing likewise. 


A strange 


If I commit murder, does that justify you in 
If the Boers violated the Convention, you were 
justified in compelling them to respect it. Beyond this you were 
not justified. As you now violate it, the Boers are justified in com- 


argument truly ! 
committing it? 


pelling you to respect it. 


Beyond this they are not justified. Both 


Boer and Briton have rights under the Convention. Their duty is 
to mairitain them against encroachments. Neither of the two 
Powers have any right or any duty to embark on a war of grab. 
On October 23, 1899, the civilised world was assured by the Marquis 
of Salisbury that grab was not the aim of the British Government. 
“We seek no goldfields: we seek no territory,” said he in a speech 


at the Mansion House. 


But on March 11, 1900, when his ten-to- 


one heroes had marched into the Free State, he informed Presidents 
Kruger and Steyn that her Majesty’s Government were “ not pre- 
pared to assent to the independence either of the South African 
Republic or of the Orange Free State.” Whether they are prepared 
or, as usual, unprepared for their coming humiliation, which they so 
richly deserve, the friends and supporters of the noble Marquis will 
again have to assent to independence in South Africa just as they 
had to assent to it after Majuba. This time, contemptuously flinging 
aside every consideration of justice and humanity, they have gone to 
the full length of their powers. 

The rights of Britishers and other foreigners in the Transvaal are 
clearly stated in the Convention : 
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* All persons other than natives conforming themselves to the laws of 
the South African Republic (a) will have full liberty, with their families, 
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to enter, travel, or reside in any part of the South African Republic ; 
(6) They will be entitled to hire or possess houses, manufactories, ware- 
houses, shops, and premises ; (c) They may carry on their commerce either 
in person or by any agents whom they may think fit to employ ; (d) They 
will not be subject in respect of their persons or property, or in respect of 
their commerce or industry, to any taxes, whether general or local, other 
than those which are or may be imposed upon citizens of the said Republic.” 
{Article XIV.) - 


The granting of the franchise to foreigners is in this Convention 
clearly left at the discretion of the Transvaal Government, as in this 
country it is left at that of the Home Secretary. And justly so. 
For, although a good man has unquestionably a right to participate 
in the governing of his own native land, this fact can give him no 
right whatever to share in governing a land 6000 miles away. 
When Mr. Gladstone, a Home Ruler, agreed to the London Convention, 
he knew that foreigners can never in any country in the world be 
justified in claiming to be put on a footing of political equality with 
the sons of the soil. There is nowhere any right vested in anybody 
to govern in another man’s household. When people come to 
Rome they must do as Rome does. If they do not like what Rome 
does they must leave Rome. Nobody forces them to come; nobody 
hinders them from leaving. They are not in the position of the 
native-born, who have, so to speak, the country and its government 
thrust upon them, with tke duty of defending both against un- 
deserved invasion. ‘l'o the franchise in the Transvaal this duty was 
attached. Those who would not fight for the country were rightly 
not thought worthy of sharing in its government.1 Now British 
subjects strongly objected to fight for the Republic. In 1894 they 
made a clamour against being legally impressed for military service, 


1 «Those who went on commando were entitled to it, but no others. Those 
persons who showed ‘hey loved the cowntry by making such sacrifices were entitled to 
the franchise, and they should get it... . The Raad might just as well give away 
the independence of the country as give all these newcomers, these disobedient 
persons, the franchise. These persons knew there was a law, but they wished to 
evade it ; they wished to climb the wall instead of going along the road quietly, and 
these persons should be kept back.” (President Kruger in the great Franchise debate 
in the Volksraad, reported in the Johannesburg Star, August 17,1895.) Mr. Chamber- 
lain argues (Commons, July 28, 1899) that on May 10, 1881, President Kruger 
promised political equality in the Transvaal for all whites, present and to come. 
But Mr. Kruger distinctly says in the very words quoted by Mr. Chamberlain : 

‘There may, perhaps, be some slight difference in the case of a young person who 
has just come into the country.” Here clearly is an indication that, if necessary, 
the principle of discretion might be applied. Had Mr. Kruger promised to put all 
foreigners, present and to come, on the same political footing as the sons of the soil, 
before they had lived in the country as long as those sons, he would greatly have 
wronged his people. To give tens of thousands of newcomers, after a residence of 
five years, what the sons of burghers do not get after living in the country fourteen 
years, is to favour one set of newcomers at the expense of another set. Fourteen 
years is not an unreasonable time for a man to take in getting assimilated to a 
country, whether he comes into it a babe or full grown. In point of fact it requires 
more time to wean the adult from his affections and interest in other countries than 
it takes to train up the child to the duties of citizenship. Besides, it is certain that 
whatever President Kruger said referred to the arrangement then about to be made ; 
namely, the 1881 Convention, which was only accepted provisionally, and, after trial, 
was superseded by the Convention of 1884. The latter instrument alone governs the 
political relations of the two countries, and what is not in it binds neither. 
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and Lord Loch went to Pretoria ana secured their exemption. Yet 
their unreasonable agitators still intrigued and conspired to get 
them the full burgher franchise. They were to have its benefits 
and powers without sharing its duties! And this monstrous, this 
preposterous demand the British Government backed up! 

According to his telegram of August 15, 1899, Mr. Conyngham 
Greene, the British agent at Pretoria, told the Boer State-Attorney 
“that her Majesty’s Government, who had given pledges to the 
Uitlanders [foreigners], would be bound to assert their demands, and, 
if necessary, to press them by force.” Let the reader take special 
note of this. It has already been demonstrated in the WESTMINSTER 
Review for January 1902 that, under the Gladstonian Convention of 
1884, the British Government is pledged to respect the internal 
independence of the Transvaal. It has also been demonstrated that 
the demands of the Uitlanders to the franchise are not countenanced 
in that Convention. Yet here is the agent of the Salisbury Govern- 
ment threatening the Transvaal with war if it fails to grant those 
demands. The Transvaal Government pointedly described this mon- 
strous violation of its Bond in these words: “Great Britain has 
offered two alternatives: a five years franchise or war.” To escape 
the latter it offered the former, but only to find to its chagrin that 
the British Colonial Secretary had up his sleeve ‘“ other matters of 
difference between the two Governments which will not be settled by 
the grant of political representation to the Uitlanders, and which 
are not proper subjects for referenco to arbitration.” * 

Yet “We did not seek this war!” You know whether you 
sought it. Ionly know that you acted as if you sought it. An 
Englishman’s spoken word was once thought to be his bond. Few 
foreigners would now accept it if he wrote it a thousand times. 

What kind of people were these Uitlanders, to whom the present 
British Tory Government pledged itself to break the pledges of a 
past British Liberal Government ? For whose dear sake were the 
interferences, the threats, the abnse, the flooding of South Africa 
with troops, the calling out of the Reserves, the cards kept up the 
sleeve, &c.? At least they ought to have been as good as the thou- 
sands, if not millions, of outraged and murdered women and children 
in Armenia, whom the British Government was pledged to protect 

1 Blue Book, C. 9521, p. 45. The Uitlanders’ intriguing organisation called itself 
the Transvaal National Union. In point of fact National was exactly what it was 
not. It ought to have been called the Union of Foreign Conspirators in the Pay of 
Jew Financiers who, having no country of their own, exploit in war and in peace all 
countries. I said “all,” but there was one in which Shylock found his master, ‘‘in 
all countries perhaps but one, Finance, in the picturesque language of the American, 
is the “top dog.” The one country where it is not in the position of being able to 
bite, where and when it pleases, is the Transvaal, and in this fact lies the deep-seated 
cause of most of the political trouble in that country. The biggest financiers have some- 
times to bow the knee. They have been known to crouch in Kruger’s kraal and 
praise his methods, when they abhorred him in their hearts.”—*“'The War Game in 


South Africa,” by Morley Roberts, Fortnightly Review, February 1899, p. 262. 
2 Blue Book, C. 9251, p. 50. 
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by the terms of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, but in fulfilment of 
which it had not a penny to spend or a life to risk. They were a 
strange gathering of incompatibles, a curious aggregate of disin- 
tegrated particles. There was no combination among them. LHach 
man was as selfish as a sick person. He wanted to make enough to 
get out. No reforming party could be got together, because no one 
was prepared to sacrifice his particular interest for the general good. 
The “ helots” could not even define what would be for the general 
good. They could only cry, like a fretful child, “I want, I want.” 
A visitor asked at least a hundred of them, with tiresome pertinacity, 
what they could suggest. They suggested nothing. At length one 
very melancholy man said, *‘I don’t know what we want; but we 
wish the President would be more friendly.” They had no faith in 
each other. They had seldom any respect for each other. I am 
giving the account of one who knew them. . He continues : 


“There are several clubs in Johannesburg, and while in one of them I 
went through an afternoon’s experience which seemed full of instruction 
when I considered it afterwards. One man suggested (after the invariable 
custom) that I should take a drink with him. On my agreeing, he 
dragged another man in, introduced me with effusion, and when our 
libations were over, and the third man gone, he remarked, ‘ That is really 
the biggest blackmailer in Johannesburg.’ I said it was interesting, and 
soit was. For, half an hour later, the blackmailer came up to me, and 
after more libations said, referring to the man who had introduced us, 
‘ He is the biggest scoundrel in the Rand.’ If no more had happened, I 
might have thought little of it, but when some other five men had 
remarked of others, with whom they were on the very best of terms, that 
they were severally the worst thieves, liars, and rascals within a radius of 
fifty miles, I began to perceive a rare degree of disintegration in the 
so-called best elements of the town, which had a deeper significance than 
might casually be placed upon it. In the language of pathology, it showed 
something akin to molecular disintegration ; the mischief was subtle and 
deep-seated. 

‘“‘T have been, in the course of a fairly active life, among many of the 
rudest and roughest populations of the world, where a man has to bea 
man, or must be nothing better than a loafer. I thought I had seen in 
America and in Australia places where ‘Number One’ was first and the 
rest nowhere. But after seeing South Africa and Johannesburg, I have 
come to the conclusion that in no place have I ever beheld Self Interest go 
so naked and unashamed as it does upon the Rand. The population is in 
a rout; its motto is ‘Sauve qui peut’; it has lost all confidence in itself. 
Men sit down in melancholy, and chew the cud of bitterness that they did 
not sell out when things were booming. They have no courage to move, 
and little hope of improvement, though they profess to hope with a curious 
resolute desperation, which is akin to despair. 

“They have not yet reached despair. That is true, for when a man 
begins to despair he ceases to fear. And the Johannesburger can still 
fear. He fears Rhodes, and he is haunted by a ghost; the ghost of 
Kimberley as it was.” ! 


This is what they were like in Johannesburg before the war began. 


1 “The War Game in South Africa,” by Morley Roberts, Fortnightly Review, Feb 
cuary 1899, pp. 261, 262. 
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Mr. Julian Ralph, correspondent to the jingo Daily Mail, gives a 
similar picture of them as they appeared in Cape Town, while wait- 
ing for the war to be over. 


“Tt is disgusting to leave these men and turn into any one of the Cape 
Town hotels to find yourselves surrounded by the rich refugees from 
Johannesburg and to hear them cry like children as they tell you what 
they will lose if the British do not hurry up and take the Transvaal before 
the Boers destroy Johannesburg. They actually cry on their plates at 
dinner, and half-strangle themselves by sobbing as they drink their whisky 
at bed-time. . . . The Mount Nelson, the Queen’s, and the Grand 
Hotels are all full of these merchants and millionaires, faring on the fat of 
the land, idle, loafing all of every day, and discussing what per cent. of 
their losses the British Government will pay when they put in their claims 
at the end of the war.” 


These are the men for whose sake your Imperialists, Liberal and 
Tory, have sacrificed the lives of your sons, brothers, and fathers in. 
tens of thousands, and are now heaping up debt which your children’s 
children will not pay off. 

In one of the Christmas numbers of Zruth there is a large 
coloured picture representing the rich Uitlanders at dinner with their 
ladies in Cape Town, waiting for the war to be over. All are richly 
bejewelled with Kimberley diamonds. They quaff their champagne 
and eat their fill of the piled-up luxuries, while Roberts and Kitchener, 
two etern soldiers, stand in the doorway looking at them. Kitchener 
says to Roberts: 


“ These are the men for whom we fight, 
For whom we risk our lives and limbs, 
That they, the slaves of appetite, 
May sing unharmed their Jingo hymns. 
Mark them again, this gorging set! 
Lest you forget! lest you forget !” 


To how many similar sets in England and Scotland do these 
scathing words apply? It is a Mammon’s war if ever there was one 
in this world, and it has failed, as all such wars ought to fail. 

To justify his Government’s breach of the Convention on behalf 
of these men, the Marqnis of Salisbury, on October 17, 1899, said 
‘that the white races in South Africa must be put on an equality.” 
It is truly refreshing to find the noble Marquis, a peer of the realm, 
a distinguished member of the House of Hereditary Privilege, 
becoming at this late hour of the day a convert to, and an advocate 
of, political equality. But the Transvaal only applied to its own 
foreigners the principle which the British Government applies to 
the same class of persons here ; the principle, namely, of discretion : 


“ The German, or Frenchman, or Dutchman comes over to England. 
They come into our towns and pay your rates and the Queen’s taxes, no 
matter how high they are. Do they vote? Not exactly. Not the first, 
second, third, or fourth year. But when they have been five years, if they 
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desire a vote, they have to go through the Circumlocution Office, they must 
be vouched by a number of respectable citizens, and then the Home Secre- 
tary has the veto on their naturalisation. Generally the naturalisation is 
granted, but supposing there should be a great incursion of Dutchmen 
into England, supposing they were to come in their thousands (as 
foreigners did to the Rand), that veto would be operative very quick.”! 


This is the testimony of an Englishman who knows his own country. 
How does the Marquis make it square with his recently adopted and 
ultra-democratic doctrine of political equality for gold-seeking birds 
of passage in the Transvaal? I am afraid he has one rule for the 
Boers and another rule for himself. If he admitted a number of 
strangers into his own household, it is, I am inclined to think, very 
doubtful whether he would give them an equal share with his own 
blood in the regulation of affairs, 

If he did ke would make himself a contrast to the majority of 
Conservatives. A writer in that highly Conservative publication 
known as Slackwood’s Magazine expresses himself on this subject 
thus : 


“Taxation without representation is the rule rather than the exception 
elsewhere than in the Transvaal. Johannesburg, after all, is but a 
civilised mining-camp, to be evacuated when the gold has been exhausted. 
For an isolated community so cireumstanced and composed of foreigners to 
demand the power of legislating for the State is by no means the same 
thing as for an urban or rural community in England to desire the fran- 
chise. The taxation, mcreover, was on its merits milder by many degrees 
than that of many powerful countries where strangers do not feel their 
withers wrung by the galling yoke of the taxmaster. What would be 
thought of the English or American residents in Cannes, say, or Nice, or 
Algeria, demanding a voice in the government and municipal autonomy ? 
But in Cannes alone the foreign residents are estimated to spend in the 
town five millions sterling every year without taking a penny out of it 
except potentially, in the form of healthy blood; while, with all their 
political disabilities, the Uitlanders in the Transvaal take bodily out of the 
soil and out of the country the substantial sum of eight millions sterling. 
Truly a most insufficient ground for a plot against the Government.” ? 


The last remark refers to the 1895 outbreak of the plot, not to 
the infinitely more terrible one of 1899. 

It is not the plea of a “pro-Boer” but of a leading Conservative 
organ. Contrast it with the following misleading pronouncement 
by the Marquis of Salisbury, which was printed in an electioneering 
leaflet issued by the Conservative Publication Department, St. 
Stephen’s Chambers, Westminster, as a vote-catching falsehood to 
help in winning the last General Election : 

‘“‘We had to rescue British subjects from treatment which we should 
not think right to endure in any country, but which it is doubly wrongful 
that we should permit when the very terms of the Conventions of 1881 


_ 1884 obviously protect them from any such disgraceful fate.”—July 28, 
899. 


1 Mr. F. Maddison in the Burngreave Vestry Hall, Sheffield, November 21, 1899. 
2 Blackwood’s Magazine, August 1896 p. 271. 
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It is well to note here in passing that this reference to the Con- 
vention of 1881 was one of the devices by which both the Marquis 
of Salisbury and the Colonial Secretary managed to irritate and 
annoy the Boers. The 1884 Convention is a much more liberal 
instrument than that of 1881. In it the Transvaal got rid of the 
suzerainty. Mr. Chamberlain, with his customary indifference to 
accuracy, has denied this. But the Convention of 1884 expressly 
declares that 


“the following articles of a new Convention . . . . shall, when ratified by 
the Volksraad of the South African Republic, be substituted for the articles 
embodied in the Convention of the 3rd August 1881.” 


In 1884, President Kruger and other patriots forming a Transvaal 
deputation came to London to negotiate for a more liberal arrange- 
ment than the Convention of 188], and they got it. In fact, they 
paid for it with concessions of territory on their western frontier. 
Lord Derby gave them a paper showing that in the new Convention 
the claim of suzerainty would not be made; and the Boers are able 
to produce this paper in which the parts of the 1881 Convention 
containing the assertion of suzerainty are expressly notified as 
‘* proposed to be omitted.” And in the 1884 Convention they are 
omitted. Mr. Chamberlain has argued that the Preamble of the 
1881 Convention, containing the assertion of suzerainty, still remains 
in force. Why, then, is it omitted from the 1884 Convention ? 
The latter has a new Preamble of its own, and we have Lord Derby’s 
own words, as quoted above, to the effect that the Preamble of 1881 
would be omitted. Not only so, but in the paper given to the 
Boers the phrase asserting the suzerainty in the last paragraph of 
the 1881 Convention is crossed through by Lord Derby’s pen. A 
reduced facsimile of this paper is given in Appendix A of Mr. A. 
M. 8. Methuen’s Peace or War in South Africa. Describing the 
new Convention to their Honourable Volksraad, the Transvaal 
deputation publicly said : 

“(c) It makes, then, also an end of the British suzerainty, and with the 
official recognition of her name, also restores her full self-government to 
the South African Republic, excepting one single limitation regarding the 
conclusion of treaties with foreign powers (Article 4). With the suzerainty 
the various provisions and limitations of the Pretoria Convention which 
her Majesty's Government as suzerain had retained have also, of course, 
lapsed.” ! 

And the British Government raised no objection to this account 
at any time. Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, M.P., in a speech made 
near Swindon on October 14, 1899, said : 


‘‘He was in office in 1884, when the second Convention with the 
Transvaal was settled, and he believed the members of the Government 
all considered that the suzerainty was abolished. It was understood that 


1 Parliamentary Paper, C. 9507, p. 24. 
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the Convention of 1881 had disappeared, and had been replaced by the 
Convention of 1884.”1 


Yet, in the face of these well-known facts, Mr. Chamberlain, in a 
despatch sent to the Transvaal Government in October 1897, had 
the audacity to write as follows: 


“Her Majesty towards the South African Republic holds the relation of 
suzerain who has accorded to the people of that country self-government 
on certain conditions, and it would be incompatible with that position to 
submit to arbitration the construction of the conditions on which they 
granted self-government to the Republic.” 


Is it surprising that President Kruger should regard the Colonial 
Secretary and his Government as utterly unprincipled and untrust- 
worthy negotiators? Both the Marquis of Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain did all they could to destroy confidence in the honour 
of the British Government, and they succeeded only too well. They 
dishonoured the Gladstone bond by interfering with matters which 
it was the express purpose of that bond to safeguard. Was one of 
the motives urging one of them on this disastrous course a hatred 
of the Republican form of government, by the choice of which the 
Boers proved themselves to ba the declared enemies of hereditary 
privilege? It is natural for the supporters of privilege to hate 
popular government, especially when they see foreigners show 
greater fitness for it than their own countrymen. For assuredly 
fitness for the higher form of government argues superiority of 
character in those who are fit for it. The hest type of government, 
Herbert Spencer somewhere says, requires tne best type of men to 
work it. The fact that the Boers did werk their Republic, and 
worked it well, is a fact that will ever be placed to their credit by 
all except the cringing slaves or corrupt hirelings of privilege. 
Notwithstanding their natural and just objection to being swamped 
by a crowd of gold-seeking foreigners, it is beyond question that the 
Boers did enjoy a more liberal constitution than we are in possession 
of in this boasted Jand of freedom. What Dr. G. B. Clark, formerly 
Consul-General of the South African Republic, said in the Commons 
on May 8, 1896, is a final reply to the mendacious and greedy pelf- 
seekers who have vainly tried to belittle a government and people 
better than themselves : 


* As far as the constitutional position of the Transvaal is concerned, it 
would compare very favourably with any other country in the world. In 
England no alien could acquire any political rights until he had been here 
for five years. He would then have a vote for one Chamber, but, being an 
alien, he could not be made a member of that Chamber. What was the 


1 On October 17, 1899, in the Lords, the Marquis of Salisbury admitted that 
President Kruger made ‘considerable territorial and other sacrifices” to secure the 
withdrawal of the word ‘‘suzerainty.” As every one knows, Sir Edward Clarke 
denied the legality of Mr. Chamberlain’s disgraceful bit of sharp practice in regard 
to this matter. 
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position in the Transvaal? After two years an alien in the Transvaal 
could be naturalised, could vote for a member of the Second Chamber, and 
after five years he could be a member of that Chamber. It was said that 
the Second Chamber in the Transvaal had no power. Had Hon. Members 
ever looked at the Act constituting it? This Second Chamber had power 
over mines, woods, forests, posts, telegraphs, roads, civil and criminal pro- 
cedure, bankruptcy, and company law, patents, copyright, public health, 
sanitation, and other matters. It had, indeed, full power over everything 
in reference to the mining industry and commerce of the country, and the 
Act constituting it had now been in operation for nearly six years. 
Certainly the First Chamber had the right of veto, as the House of Lords 
had in this country ; but the First Chamber had only exercised this power 
of vetoing a Bill of the Second Chamber on one occasion. This was in 
regard to the Penny Postage Bill, which the First Chamber vetoed for one 
session, but agreed to in the next. He asserted that there was no 
grievance in the Transvaal such as would justify the Colonial Secretary or 
the Government in bringing pressure to bear on the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. He agreed that the powers of the Second Chamber ought to be 
increased, but urged that its constitution was a fair and honest attempt to 
meet the necessities of the case, and President Kruger adopted a states- 
manlike method of conferring constitutional privileges on the inhabitants 
of the Transvaal which, after a residence of five years, would enable them 
to obtain the redress of grievances if they had been brought in a proper 
fashion before the Government.”! 


The pleas put forward by the pro-subjugationists in justification 
of this war would justify them in going to war with any country in 
the world. “Why this war?” asks the Conservative leaflet already 
quoted, and in auswer gives words used by Mr. Balfour on July 27, 
1899 : 


“Tt is manifestly impossible,” said the right honourable gentleman, 
“that, in the face of the world, in the eyes of the native population of our 
Dutch fellow-subjects, we should permanently submit free-born English- 
men to being treated as if they were an inferior race.” 


Had Mr. Balfour and his friends been successful in their present 
aggression, we may be very sure that it would not have been long 
before they used the same kind of plea for forcing “‘ reforms ” on the 
French Republic, or any other Power whose territory roused their 
cupidity, and whose resistance to their dictation provoked their 
wrath. “Free-born Englishmen” are treated as an inferior race 
politically in France to-day; and rightly so. The very fact that 
they are free-born Englishmen, and not free-born Frenchmen, justi- 
fies such treatment. In England to-day free-born Frenchmen are 
treated as an inferior race politically ; and justly so; for they are 
not free-born Englishmen. I doubt whether Mr. Balfour is in favour 
of putting them politically on a level with himself. I doubt whether 
he would think the French Republic justified in demanding, with 


1 Parliamentary Debates, May 8, 1896. Dr. Clark’s speech is not reported in the 
first person, as is the case, in the same debate, with that of the Colonial Secretary 
and his chief supporters! It would really never do to report fully words so favour- 
able to the poor farmers and their Republic ! 
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threats and displays of ever-increasing force, that they shall be 
placed politically on the same footing as the sons of British soil. 
But Mr. Balfour and his friends have one rule for themselves and 
another for their neighbours. Their first principle is to be unprin- 
cipled. 

On July 28, 1899, Lord Selborne said : 

“ Her Majesty’s Government have set their hands to the plough, and 
will not turn back till the solitary permanent cause of disturbance in 
South Africa—the inequality between the two white races of the South 
African Republic—is removed.” 


He could say the same in justification of a war of conquest waged 
against the French Republic on behalf of imaginary rights of British 
subjects in France to equality of participation in the government of 
territory not theirown. How fertile in resource is greedy ambition ! 
How cleverly it cloaks itself in catching phrases! But, fortunately, 
there is a stronger power; a power against which deceit and 
cunning are utterly powerless ; and this power is Truth. Foreigners 
have no right to political equality with the sons of the soil in any 
country in the world. This obvious truth, founded on a natural 
distinction, overthrows at one stroke the plea put forth by our Jingo 
Imperialists. These gentlethen employ the principle of equality 
where it does not apply, but where it does apply they neglect to 
employ it. Al) capable and trustworthy persons have an equal right 
to participate in the government of the land of their birth, but not 
in that of other lands. The basis of every state should be as broad 
as the capability and trustworthiness within it. This is the true 
democratic principle. Are our pro-subjugationists eager to apply it 
to the thousands of unenfranchised capables in their own country ? 
No: they would far rather expend the blood and treasure of their 
deceived and unenfranchised countrymen, ostensibly for the purpose 
of enfranchising gold-seekers in a foreign laud, but really in order 
to annex that land and secure its advantages for themselves. 
Moreover, it is convenient for them to advocate reform in every 
country except their own. This diverts public attention from 
domestic abuses, and thus preserves for these gentlemen the very 
evils on which they batten. 

On October 20, 1899, Mr. Chamberlain said : 

‘“We are going to war in defence of the principles upon which this 
empire is founded, and upon which alone it can exist. The first principle 
is this: that if we are to retain our position in regard to other nations, 
we are bound to show that we are both willing and able to protect British 
subjects everywhere when they are made to suffer from oppression and 
injustice. The second principle is that, in the interests of South Africa, 
and in the interests of the British Empire, Great Britain must remain the 
paramount power in South Africa.” 


Now, British subjects, in the judgment of our Colonial Sacretary, 
suffer from oppression and injustice whenever in foreign countries 
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they are not politically on the same level as the people born in 
those countries. He has thus, in this bouncing pronouncement, 
supplied himself with a justification for entering upon a war of 
conquest against any country in Europe or America whenever he 
thinks he will be able to stick a feather in his cap by doing so. To 
put such a gentleman as this in any position where he can disturb 
the peace of the world is like putting a bull in a china shop. But 
his appointment to the office of Colonial Secretary is worthy of the 
present Government. If he had crushed the Boers with ease, and 
at small cost, they would have made him their next Foreign 
Secretary, in order to give him a chance of serving France or some 
other European Power in the same manner, As to Great Britain 
being the paramount power in South Africa, he might just as well 
say that it should be the paramount power in Europe. But Europe 
and America will yet tell men of the Chamberlain type where Great 
Britain should and shall be the paramount power. ‘They will tell 
such imperious persons that it should and shall be the paramount 
power in Great Britain, and nowhere else, It should and shall 
govern in its own corrupt household, where it has much reforming 
work to do, but it should not and it shall not govern in the house- 
hold of another. In short, it should and shall be put in its proper 
place among the federated nations of the world in the international 
empire of the world, wherein such as resemble our Colonial Secretary 
shall have no lot nor part, but out of which, politically speaking, 
they and theirs shal] be permanently banished. For if ever before, 
in the history of this country, a group of politicians have proved 
themselves to be unworthy of political power, these pro-subjuga- 
tionists have done so. The curse of the strong man in his wrath, 
the still deeper and more terrible curse of helpless women and 
children murdered in vain to accomplish a British conquest for the 
benefit of speculators, shall drag them down to political perdition, 
and brand them to the end of time with indelible infamy. 

The paramount power in South Africa ought to be composed of those 
who have been born and bred in that part of the world, and who there- 
Sore know the real necds of its people better than persons born and bred 
in a little island 6000 miles away. Ambition says “No” to this 
proposition, ‘Territorial greed says “No.” Desire to make a 
chartered gamble pay says “No.” But truth says “Yes,” and it 
will yet defeat our Colonial Secretary and the political pirates who: 
support his policy. It will yet make secure the rights of nations, of 
the small ones equally with the great ones, to freedom and to political 
independence. 

Underlying these pretexts for violating the Convention there is 
an unsound colonial policy and a false conception of the function of 
imperial statesmanship. Colonies are young nations, fully entitled 
to enjoy the same rights as old ones whenever their circumstances 
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allow them to do so. The true function of imperial power is that 
of a parent, whose duty it is to try to make his children as free 
and independent as himself. So far as he endeavours to give their 
subjection to himself a permanent character, he fails in his duty 
towards them and makes them the victims of injustice. What he 
enjoys they have a right to enjoy if they can. If he is free, they 
have a right to become free. If he is independent, they have a 
right to become independent. ‘Yes, and the more free, the more 
independent they become, the more will he rejoice in the fact if he 
is a true parent and not a tyrant. He will take far more pleasure 
in being able to point to independents, who can do all and enjoy all 
that he does and enjoys, than to have at last to confess that the 
outcome of his domineering policy is, after all, only a miserable 
dependence of its victims upon himself. In any case their rights 
remain the same, whether he is able to enjoy his or not. 

Equality of rights, and not paramountcy, is the true guiding 
principle of colonial statesmanship, as it is of foreign policy. This 
Liberal principle made Canada and Australia into friendly Powers, 
while the Tory principle of paramountcy lost the American Colonies 
and is now losing South Africa. Bound up with the principle of 
equality of rights is the principle of self-government, to apply which 
to the colonies is to lead them in the right direction ; namely, 
towards independence. Already, through the application of this 
principle, Canada and Australia have become nearly independent 
Powers, and we may confidently trust that the day is not far distant 
when they will elect their own governors and have their own direct 
diplomatic relations with the other Powers of the world, instead of 
being in any way whatever under the control of the Government of 
this country, A few more steps in the right direction will enable 
them to realise this healthy ideal of national manhood. And surely 
the time has now come when they may with safety be freed from 
the British Imperial apron-string. The Australian Commonwealth 
has now a flag of its own, which as clearly distinguishes it from 
England as would need to be the case if it were a Sovereign Inter- 
national Power, bound to England all the more closely because the 
bond consisted wholly in friendship based on the knowledge of just 
and fair treatment, rather than in fear based on false union and 
violation of right to freedom. For it is unity, and not union, that 
is strength, and unity can come from nothing short of justice. 

As consistent Liberals we must actively promote, and not try in 
vain to hinder, the progress of subject peoples towards independ- 
ence. Nor can it be said with truth that such a line of action is 
inconsistent with empire, when by the latter we mean, not the rule 
of one country by the people of another country, but simply the 
regulation of the international relations of all countries by an inter- 
national tribunal elected for that purpose by the peoples of all 
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countries, and sitting at the Hague, or at some other centre, for the 
purpose of settling by arbitration all those international disputes 
which in most cases have hitherto been made excuses for war. 
When, through the progressive application of the principle of self- 
government, Australia, Canada, South Africa, Ireland, England, 
probably Scotland, and possibly Wales, have become Sovereign 
International Powers, they will still form parts of an International 
Empire, which will be truly peace because, inasmuch as it will 
embrace the world, there can then be no rival Power to make war 
against it. 

Clearly, ther, there is no real conflict between empire, rightly 
understood, and the fullest possible measure of Home Rule for all 
peoples. When, not through force and murder, but through volun- 
tary federation, the empire of all rations is formed, with its head- 
quarters at the Hague, the Empire of England will, of course, be at 
anend. England will then no longer rule over other countries. 
At the Hague Tribunal, Ireland, Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
probably Scotland, and India, too, I trust, will be on a footing of 
perfect equality with her. Empire there will be, but no pirate 
Empire. Tke wrongs of nations will b> righted, and there will be 
equal freedom and equal independence for great and small through- 


out the world. 
M. D. O’Brien. 





HOW IRELANDS ARE MADE. 


GREAT Britain has been famous for centuries as the mother of 
manufactures. Her factories, mills, foundries, workshops, have 
annually turned out enormous quantities of an infinite variety ‘of 
articles, good, bad, and indifferent, from the cheap deceptive fabric, 
called shoddy, to the most beautiful and costly brocade. In 
common parlance England has hitherto taken the lead as a maker 
of most things, ‘‘ from a needle to an anchor.” Itis said that in 
not very distant times metal idols, made in Birmingham, for the 
worship of the heathen, and chains, for the convenience of slave- 
dealers, were notable articles of production in the Midlands, and 
found their way into the most remote regions of the Dark Conti- 
nent. On the seaboard coffin-ships for the ostensible exportation of 
emigrants, but practically for the benefit of insurers, constituted a 
special and highly profitable branch of British industry. Wilber- 
force, however, destroyed the one and Plimsoll the other, of those 
ingenious methods of money-getting, let us hope for ever. But the 
most signal instance of Great Britain’s enterprise, skill, and versa- 
tility in the art of production has been displayed, strange as it may 
sound, in the manufacture of Irelands. Sceptics may sneer, but I 
propose, in the course of these pages, to give a clear and succinct 
account of the process of manufacture, premising that it is a tedious 
and enormously expensive one, and in the end the results obtained 
are most disappointing to the manufacturer who, in the present 
instance, will have to compound with his creditors, if not become 
actually bankrupt. The expected results have never been reached, 
but, so far, disaster to all concerned has been the only outcome. 
Men can never be tortured into regarding their torturers with 
affection. The idea is opposed to reason and common sense. All 
the tyrants and persecutors who ever existed, from Caligula to 
Kitchener, could not accomplish so much, because it is an impossi- 
bility. No! when opportunity comes, as come it must, if the 
teachings of history are to be believed, the persecuted will pay 
back the persecutors in their own coin, and not unlikely with 
interest. 

That history repeats itself is a truth not to be gainsaid—it is 
admitted by everybody. The saying has passed into a proverb, so 
trite, and worn so threadbare from frequent use, that few writers 
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now care to apply the hackneyed phrase; yet no other short form of 
words, within the scope of my vocabulary, can convey precisely the 
same meaning. The reiteration is an established fact—just as year 
succeeds to year, and harvest to seed-time, so truly does history 
repeat itself in regular cycles. 

There are many indications that the law of genesis is again about 
to confirm the truth of the aphorism, and that at last the iniquitous 
acts of England, long as they have taken to germinate, will recoil 
upon her own head, and her fate will be like unto the fate of 
ancient Rome. As the River Thames flows past the majestic walls 
of Westminster, where laws are made that affect, directly or indi- 
rectly, about a fifth of the human race, so flowed the yellow Tiber 
past the Roman Forum, whence decrees went forth that had to be 
obeyed by all the peoples of the then known world. The great 
Cesar, before the arrival of the fatal “ Ides of March,” when he was 
done to death by his former friends, the men whom he had raised 
from obscurity and made famous, ruled an empire embracing prac- 
tically within its sphere all the nations of the earth, Great Britain 
included. 

The yellow Tiber still flows on its turgid course to the sea, where 
the most powerful navy of ancient times then “ ruled the waves,” 
passing by as it flows the ruins of the Forum, of the palace of the 
Ceesars, and of the Colosseum, the greatest structure of the kind 
ever raised by human hands; where the early Christians were 
given to the wild beasts as a spectacular entertainment for the vile 
and licentious aristocracy and the ferocious rabble of Rome, and 
gladiators fought and died, ‘‘ butchered to make a Roman holiday.” 
Not far away you can stand upon the very spot where Horatius 
kept the bridge “in the brave days of old,” and look upon the same 
surroundings he looked upon, which are said to be little changed ; 
but the Ceesars, their palaces, and their empire,'and all its glory, 
where are they? Echo answers, “Where are they?” As it was 
in the past so is it now. The inevitable always happens. A living 
~wren is of more account in the world than a dead Cesar. Many 
years ago, sitting alone at early morning on a piece of broken wall 
in that stupendous amphitheatre, where emperors presided over the 
awful spectacles of carnage presented in the arena, which is placed 
appropriately upon the site of what was once a part of Nero's 
garden, that inhuman monster on whose death, by suicide, the Julian 
dynasty came to an end, I thought of Gustave Doré’s great picture, 
so realistic and so sublime. ‘The recollection enabled me, mentally, 
‘to people the enormous structure, which accommodated nearly 
100,000 spectators, with the maddened and howling multitude of 
brutalised human beings, and to gaze upon the ghastly spectacle of 
the bleeding and lacerated bodies and limbs of the Christian martyrs 
scattered around, where crouching lions battened upon the dead 
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and those already gorged with their horrid meal lay drowsily at rest. 
Musing dreamily upon the wonderfal environments in which I found 
myself, my attention was attracted by a little wren, sometimes called 
“the king of all birds,” busily engaged building its nest in an 
aperture in the wall, As I watched the little creature flitting 
backwards and forwards gathering materials for its nest, and 
apparently quite regardless of my near presence, the line in the 
American poet's! sweet verse, referring to the Palatine and the Palace 
of the Cesars came into my mind, and, in paraphrase, I said unto 
myself : 
“Morn leaves the Colosseum free 
To this small troglodyte and me.” 


Passing on my way, I left the little bird in sole possession of the 
great Flavian Amphitheatre, or rather of the ruins of that mighty 
structure, erected 2000 years ago in the blood and tears and suffer- 
ings of 30,000 captive prisoners of war, as a monument and a type 
of the greatness and glory and permanence of the Roman Empire. 
And what has it all come to? Vanitas vanitatum. The smallest 
and most insignificant of birds has taken possession and appropriated 
it to its own use. What a commentary upon the instability of 
empires, the folly of human ambition, and the absurdity of the 
theories we have recently heard so much of regarding “ the extension 
of empire.” 

The dynasty of the Caesars and their empire have vanished. 
Their glory has departed; the sycophants, time-servers, and para- 
sites who flocked around their thrones, bending the knee, crawling 
and creeping, fawning and flattering, and scrambling for honours 
and emoluments, have gone the way of all flesh ; can it be said in 
regard to them that in this particular history has not repeated itself ? 
I am afraid it must be admitted that history has acquired the habit 
of repeating itself at all times and in all its phases, ‘he empires 
of old arose, spread themselves abroad, and in the process of expan- 
sion and annexation enslaved, plundered, massacred, and devastated, 
with fire and sword, all before them. They flourished for a time, 
until their great men began to think they had secured “a lease for 
ever” of empire; but when the incidental, or accidental, circum- 
stances that primarily led to their rise, or, in other words, when the 
force which nourished their strength was exhausted, the rocket by 
which they were carried up on high exploded in mid-air and the 
stick fell to earth. Moreover, the fall was invariably traceable to 
the same causes that are operating at the present time—the stolid 
stupidity of the people and the turpitude of their rulers; the 
so-called “‘ great men ” who think they can ignore the eternal decrees 
of the Creator of the universe and His Providence, and trample 


1N. P. Willis. 
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upon them with impunity—who think that by adopting anti-ethical 
ideas, rules, and principles of their own, and an anti-Christian code 
of morals, they can fly in the face of the Almighty and frustrate the 
everlasting laws of righteousness and justice primevally impressed 
upon the heart and mind and conscience of man; who think they 
can reject moral principles as only worthy of women, philanthropists, 
and fools, and believe that because they are themselves in positions 
of power they are superior to the laws of rectitude and even of 
reason. Such are the characters the late Professor Sidgwick had 
in mind when he wrote: ‘‘ The morally emancipated statesman, the 
statesman who, when circumstances drive him to cruelty, rapacity, 
breach of faith, falsehood, will not waver and whine about ‘ the 
painful necessity,’ but with simple decision, unhampered by scruples, 
take the course that leads straightest to the next stage of everlasting 
progress.” Professor Sidgwick shatters into fragments the position 
of “the morally emancipated statesman” in the next sentence, and 
indicates plainly that he has no sympathy with such an atrocious 
principle. He goes on to say: ‘In the extreme form which this 
doctrine not unfrequently assumes, and in which I have for clearness 
presented it, it neither invites nor requires a formal refutation, 
since it neither appeals to the common consciousness of mankind, 
which, indeed, it frankly claims to override, nor to any principles 
which have ever been accepted by philosophers.” ! 

It is strange that English opinion is so ill-informed or so blind to 
the doings of the governing classes who, themselves receiving large 
stipends from the public purse, annually squander millions upon 
millions of the taxes levied upon the hard-won earnings of the 
people, in what Professor Sidgwick aptly describes as ‘conscious 
brigandage,” scattering death and destruction broadcast throughout 
the world, inflicting unutterable wrongs and sufferings upon other 
nations, under the false and hypocritical pretence of spreading civili- 
sation, Christianity, and moral principles in lands that had not before 
received the so-called blessings of English enlightenment. I will 
presently have something to say upon this latter point that may pos- 
sibly be a surprise to many people whose worship of militarism and its 
chiefs is so abject, so unreasoning, and so ludicrous, There are 
unfortunately a great many people in the world in whose opinions 
the uniform of the soldier, like charity, covers a multitude of sins. 
Let it not be supposed it is my intention to make a sweeping charge 
against military men. Nothing is farther from my thoughts. I have 
met many brave and gallant soldiers who are the soul of honour, and 
it is a privilege to know them, I only charge those against whom 
evidence exists, and can be established under their own hands or out 
of their own mouths. But to return: the fall of empires has invari- 
ably been brought about through the instrumentality of the very 

1 Practical Ethics, pp. 67-68. 
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peoples who were enslaved, oppressed, plundered, and maltreated. 
There is profound philosophic truth in the axiom that “ Virtue is its 
own reward”; but the dictum is equally true that ‘Crime brings its 
own punishment.” Nemesis, the sleuth-hound of destiny, if slow is 
sure; io the end she inevitably runs down her quarry, justice and 
righteousness resume their sway, and retribution overtakes the wrong- 
doer after generations, or, it may be, centuries of watching and waiting 
for an opportunity to deliver the death-blow. One of the greatest 
of England’s poets (Lord Byron) has put the lesson thus: 


“ For time at last sets all things even, 
And if we do but watch the hour 
There never yet was human power 
That could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong.” 


Granting that history repeats itself, there are plenty of indications 
that, after the example of ancient Rome, what was once the greatest 
of modern kingdoms is already tottering to her fall. The stage of 
senile decay, referred to by the great dramatist in chronicling the 
seven ages of man, seems to be.approaching, and Great Britain’s 


“big manly voice 
Turning again toward childish treble.” 


Who can tell when the 
“ Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful history 
In second childishness and mere oblivion ” 
may come ? 

It may be that the sentence of doom pronounced against “ all 
those that delight in wars” has already gone forth, and that it is now 
merely a question of time as to day and date of execution; so that 
after all Macaulay’s New Zealander may in the near future get his 
opportunity of sketching the ruins of St. Paul’s from a broken 
arch of London Bridge. 

To come to my theme of ‘‘ How Irelands are made,” I propose to 
outline events as they are recorded in regard to Celtic Ireland, rely- 
ing mainly upon English authorities for my facts; not that Irish 
authorities, such as Lecky, Plowden, Gordon, Teeling, Daniel - 
O'Connell, A. M. Sullivan, W. J. Fitzpatrick, Barry O’Brien, and 
many others, can be charged with misrepresentation or exaggeration. 
My reason for this course is that those good people whom I desire 
to reach and to convince of the multitude and enormity of England’s 
crimes, committed under the disastrous influence of evil and self- 
interested counsellors, will naturally accept the evidence of English 
witnesses rather than of Irish. Next I propose to refer shortly to 
what has been, and is still, going on in South Africa, leaving the 
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reader to draw his, or her, own conclusions in regard to the 
way in which Irelands are made. My reference to South 
Africa shall be brief, as everybody knows of the devil’s 
work being perpetrated there, especially by driving the women and 
children of the devastated districts into ‘“ concentration camps,” 
where, according to the last published accounts, 14,395 persons, 
including 11,468 children, have perished. For, although the severe 
military censorship of the Press conceals, and is intended to con- 
ceal, the more atrocious acts of barbarity from public knowledge, 
yet, even under the official seal, sufficient is known to indicate the 
enormities committed by the British army upon the inhabitants of 
the South African Republics. Well, then, to come to my illustra- 
tion: the object of the invasion of Ireland was amalgamation, or, 
in the modern phrase, annexation with England. In other words 
England coveted the independent kingdom of Ireland, and, regard- 
less of every principle of honesty and rectitude, in the spirit of the 
pirate and the plunderer, determined to get it, The object of the 
invasion of the Transvaal is precisely the samo. In the case of 
both tho inducements held out to the invaders were identical: 
rapine, plunder, extension of empire, and the settlement of 
‘planters ” on confiscated lands when the rightful owners were 
dispossessed ; and in South Africa the additional attraction of the 
richest gold and diamond mines in the world offered an irresistible 
temptation to the “ conscious brigands.” In proceeding with my 
definition of how Irelands are made, I cannot begin better than by 
citing the language of one of the greatest Englishmen, facile 
princeps, of the century—the late Mr. Gladstone, Writing in the 
Nineteenth Century Review, July 1889, he said: 


“ Some weeks ago, when treating of a point of Irish policy in the House 
of Commons, I found occasion to refer to the course of transactions by 
which the legislative union between England and Ireland was brought 
about. I stated that it was a case which, on the part of England, or of 
those who used its authority, combined violence and fraud, baseness, 
tyranny, and cruelty in a degree rarely if ever paralleled in history.” 


I might well, so far as Ireland is concerned, be content to stop 
here and rest my case on the unimpeachable testimony of this great 
and good man, but as I am instituting a comparison, or perhaps it 
is more correct to say showing the identity of the methods adopted 
by the British Government in Ireland and in Boerland, it is neces- 
sary to state facts in some detail. England has always professed 
deep and sincere regard for Ireland. The depth and sincerity of that 
regard has been shown throughout the centuries in the strangest and 
most astonishing ways. Were it not that we have England’s own 
word for it that she has always been influenced by pure affection not 
only for Ireland and South Africa but for all nations, and all man- 
kind, with an earnest desire to promote their welfare both in the 
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here and in the hereafter, especially in the hereafter, to which she 
has sent so many millions of human beings prematurely by violent 
means, one might well be inclined to think, looking to the manner 
in which she has manifested her feelings, that her professions are 
insincere. It may not be possible to awaken in the national con- 
science a spark of contrition for the evil deeds done by English 
Ministers in the name of their country, but at all events it is worth 
while to make the attempt. The following are a few instances, out 
of many, of how England’s affection for Ireland has been shown. 
Lord Deputy Chichester, whoin his day held supreme authority in 
Ireland, writing in 1607—the letter is quoted in Godkin’s Lan 
War—-says : 
“T have often said and written, it is famine must consume the Irish, 
as our swords and other endeavours worked not that speedy effect which 
is expected; hunger would be a better, because a speedier, weapon to 
employ against them than the sword, ...I burned all along Lough 
Neagh . . . sparing none of what quality, age, or sex soever, besides many 


burned to death. We killed man, woman, and child, horse, beast, or what- 
ever we could find.” 


This is on u par with the recent devastations in South Africa: the 
farm-burnings, wrecking of homes, destruction of crops, looting of 
cattle and sheep, and all available means of preserving life, and then 
driving all the women and children of the country into concentra- 
tion camps to die of hunger and disease. 

’ The mortality returns in regard to these camps have just been 
published for October and November, and again they show an appal- 
ling death-rate under the fostering care of Lord Kitchener. One 
recalls the terrible words Lord Deputy Chichester applied to the 
Irish: “It is famine must consume them, as our swords and other 
endeavours worked not that speedy effect which is expected.” The 
deeds of this ruthless savage may be compared with those of the hero 
of Omdurman, when he turned his guns upon the crowds of men, 
women, and children, and poured a deadly fire into the terrified and 
helpless mass of flying people. Regarding Chichester’s antecedents, 
the following appears in Alfred Webb’s valuable Compendiwm of 
Lrish Biography : 

“ He (Sir Arthur Chichester) was born at Raleigh, in England, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, but having to fly the country for 
robbing one of the Queen’s purveyors (who, as Lodge puts it, ‘were but 
little better than robbers themselves’) he removed to Ireland, where his 
services in the reduction of the Irish to due obedience was so manifest 


that he was effectually assistant to plough and break up that barbarous 
nation by conquest and then sow it with the seeds of civility.” 


This monster of inhumanity was rewarded for his services by being 
raised to the Peerage as Baron of Belfast. 

My next citation is an extract from James Anthony Froude’s 
English in. Ireland, an. authority that will doubtless be accepted by 
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Englishmen as trustworthy. Froude has been describing the doings 
of Malby, the President of Connaught, to whom was entrusted the 
“ pacification ” of the Western province, and he tells us how savage 
he became when the Irish chiefs attempted to save their people from 
extermination by a policy of mildness and non-resistance. Here is 
an extract from Malby’s report to Government as quoted by Froude : 


“T thought good to take another course, and so with determination to 
consume them with fire and sword I entered their mountains. I burnt 
all their corn and houses, and committed to the sword all that could be 
found. . . . In like manner I assaulted a castle, where the garrison sur- 
rendered. I put them to the misericordia of my soldiers—they were all 
slain. Thence I went on, sparing none which came in my way, which 
cruelty did so amaze their followers they could not tell where to bestow 
themselves. . . . It was all done in rain and frost and storm, journeyings 
in such weather bringing them the sooner to submission.” 


So much for the methods employed to “ pacify ” the Irish people 
in the Northern and Western provinces. Let us see how they were 
‘* pacified ” in the great Southern division under the drastic treat- 
ment of Deputy Sir George Carew. His proceedings are related in 
the notorious work, the Pacata Hibernia, printed in London in 1633, 
compiled from his papers (the old idiom being retained) : 

“Having received certaine information that the Mounster fugitives 
were harboured in these parts, having before burned all the houses and 
corne .. . (he) diverted his forces into East Clanwilliam and Muskery 
Quirke, and harassing the country killed all mankind that was found 
therein for a terrour to those who should give relief to the runagate 


traitors. Thence we come to Arloghe Woods where we did the like, not 
leaving behind us man or beast, corne cr cattle.” 


Such were the acts of these “ conscious brigands,” two of whom, 
Carew and Chichester, were elevated to the Peerage, after. the 
manner in which history, under similar circumstances, has recently 
repeated itself in connection with the South African war. It is 
now nearly a quarter of a century ago since an eminent English 
literary man! wrote: “The conquest of Ireland was completed with 
circumstances of cruelty sufficient to plant undying hatred in the 
breast of the people.” As to the “undying hatred ” there can be 
no doubt about it—a hatred deep-seated and ineradicable. How 
could it be otherwise after the atrocities just recorded under the 
hands of the actors themselves ? <But there is worse yet to come: 
Has the conquest of Ireland ever been completed? Let the past 
and present relations between the two countries give the answer. 
Professor Smith tells us: “Instead of the form of conquest it took 
that of confiscation, and was waged by the intruder (a euphemism 
for robber) with the arms of legal chicane.” Is history repeating 
itself? And is another Ireland being made in South Africa? The 
precedents set in Ireland appear to be followed to the letter by the 


1 Professor Goldwin Smith, Contemporary Review, December, 1878. 
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military and civil authorities there with the certainty of receiving 
their rewards in proportion to the savagery of their acts. But I 
must not anticipate in regard to Boerland, as I am as yet far from 
being done with the case of Ireland. It may be objected that the 
cases I have just cited occurred a long time ago, and that we should 
“let bygones be bygones.” Yes, but one of the objects of this 
article is to show how history repeats itself. It repeated itself a 
handred years ago in Ireland, where the people were forced, as the 
Boers have just been forced, into fighting an unequal battle for their 
liberties. In both cases the inhabitants were drawn into war in 
order to provide the ‘“ conscious brigands” with a colourable excuse 
for appropriating the property of their victims and exterminating 
them. There is such a crowd of reliable English witnesses one 
does not well know where to begin, but I cannot be far wrong 
in selecting a few extracts from Mr. Gladstone's great article in the 
Nineteenth Century Review, July 1889. 

It is of the highest interest and importance to be able to adduce 
the evidence of a witness who is manifestly above suspicion. Mr. 
Gladstone's high position and great character as a statesman, politician, 
and scholar make it perfectly clear to the world that in a matter 
affecting the empire in which his interests and affections were 
centred, the empire over which he so often ruled supreme, in which 
his voice, either in office or in opposition, dominated all others, was 
incapable, for a thousand reasons, of any misrepresentation. That 
Mr. Gladstone keenly felt the disgrace brought upon Great Britain 
by the crimes of former Ministers is testified by the following 
citations: ‘“‘The parts of the pander, the jobber, and the swindler 
were the parts habitually played by this great and strong country 
towards the smaller and weaker one.” What a terrible indictment 
against England from the lips of such aman! Mr. Gladstone goes on : 


“Tt is an odious task to record those abominations, but recorded they 
must be until they have been confessed, repented, and repaired; and one 
who, like myself, has earned credit with the world by endeavouring to 
expose foreign tyranny must not shrink from the same task because the 
crime has been committed within his own borders, especially when it is 
borne in mind that at the period we are now approaching the method of 
government was not only as arbitrary and lawless as that of Naples in 
1849, but was far more sanguinary and savage.” 


Mr. Gladstone describes how largely bribery and corruption were 
resorted to to carry the Union, and quotes Lecky as to the general 
character of ,Eaglish government in Ireland as follows: “Such is 
the past of English government in Ireland, a tissue of brutality 
and hypocrisy scarcely surpassed in history.” Mr. Gladstone next 
mentions the fact that the great American, Benjamin Franklin, 
referred to the British performances of the eighteenth century in 


1 Lecky, Leaders of Public Opinion (ist Edition, p. 299). 
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Ireland as ‘such a combination of rapine, treachery, and violence 
as would have disgraced the name of government in the most 
arbitrary country in the world.”4 Mr. Gladstone mentions that 
* Under Lord Fitzwilliam there was peace in Ireland with a force of 
5000 men, and to pass the Union after rebellion and massacre had 
wholly ceased a force was required which Lord Castlereagh, in the 
Budget of February, 1800, placed at 138,000 men. This enormous 
army was required to carry a measure odious to the population.” 
Mr. Gladstone proceeds with his noble denunciation of the methods 
resorted to by the British Government to destroy the national life of 
Ireland, in the course of which he declares: 


“From this time forward the policy was at all costs to divide Irishman 
from Irishman, to revive the dying embers of religious animosity, to 
corrupt every Irishman that could be bought, to terrify every Irishman 


.that could be terrified, to destroy the reign of law and establish impunity 


for the crimes of power, to let loose ferocious assassins upon humble homes, 
to precipitate rebellion when and where it was preparing, and to create it 
by intolerable oppression in Wexford where it was not, to establish in a 
word a reign of terror which should make the country uninhabitable.” 


These terrible means were employed by the Government in the ex- 
pectation that thus the Union was to be made desirable, and that 
Irish nationality might be bartered to buy existence, just as victims 
under torture are said to have admitted crimes of which they were 
innocent in order to escape a further wrench of the rack. Mr. 
Gladstone continues: “ Finally, all was done that could be done to 
bury the records of these infamous transactions. Upon the whole 
it must be owned that the triumph of iniquity was as complete 
as it was shameful and disastrous. Everything in Ireland was 
denationalised except the nation.” In this matter of ‘“ burying 
the records” of official iniquity in regard to South African affairs, 
and to the way in which the war was brought on, history has 
repeated itself in a very remarkable manner. 

Referring to Lord Cornwallis, who, Mr. Gladstone remarks, 
“assumed the Viceroyalty when it was too late to change the guilty 
policy that he strove so hard to temper, he (Lord Cornwallis) has 
described some of the very worst of all the facts in terms of the 
most extreme condemnation;” and, further, “that Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, the Commander-in-Chief, resigned in disgust,” because 
he could not support the infamous action of the British Government 
and its instruments in Ireland. Here again history repeats itself. 
It is well known that the distinguished general, who was Commander- 
in-Chief in South Africa previous to the outbreak of the war, gave up 
his command for somewhat analogous reasons, believing that the 
action decided upon by the Government was intrinsically wrong and 
would lead to disastrous consequences to all concerned in it. One 


1 Quoted in Lady Morgan’s Absenteeism, p. 120. 
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would imagine Mr. Gladstone was referring to South Africa, not to 
Ireland, when he wrote : 

“The multiplication of an armed force, such as Sir Ralph Abercromby 

has described it, and the saddling of such a force at free quarters upon the 
population, to the unlimited sacrifice of all its rights, especially those of 
female honour, and all this covered by the direct countenance of the Legis- 
lature in the acts which gave unlimited indemnity to illegal excess if 
veiled with the pretext of loyal zeal, amount to a direct proof that Ireland 
was simply forced into disloyalty by the deliberate agency and fixed policy 
of the Government. . . . This policy, commencing from near the time 
when it was determined to substitute for the monopoly of the undertakers 
the direct action of the executive, was consummated by the foul transac- 
tion already named which immediately preceded the Session of 1800. 
This monster iniquity hardly required the supplements which on every side 
it received.” 
Mr. Gladstone next refers to the rising of 1798, and “the madden- 
ing ferocious and prolonged oppression” by which the people were 
driven into insurrection. He mentions on the authority of Bishop 
Stock, a Protestant dignitary, that “the insurgents injured no man 
except in the field.” He quotes from proclamations issued by the 
insurgent leaders against the commission of any acts of cruelty, and 
refers especially to the General Orders issued by the Commander- 
in-Chief, Bagenal Harvey, threatening with death “any person or 
persons who shall take upon them to kill or murder any person or 
prisoner, burn any house, or commit any plunder without special 
written orders from the Commander-in-Chief.” ‘And this 
(Mr. Gladstone adds) be it borne in mind, while plunder, incen- 
diarism, rape, tortures,and murder were carried on wholesale, in the 
name of law and order, before the rebellion, during it, and (as Lord 
Cornwallis has borne witness) after it.” Mr. Gladstone next pro- 
ceeds to describe how “ Every effort was made to prevent the rebels 
from observing the laws of war ; as when they sent a flag of truce 
it was fired upon.” And mentions a case exact counterparts of 
which have again and again been reported from South Africa: “ A 
Protestant clergyman saw at Newtownbarry, on May 25, a 
number of women and children on their knees. They were pray- 
ing for leave to extricate some of their effects from their burning 
cabins. Not only was this refused . . . but the clergyman had to 
secure his personal safety by flight.” Mr. Gladstone points out that 
in a magazine article “full proofs cannot be given of each and all 
the charges so heavy as to strain belief,” nevertheless he has, as was 
his wont, quoted his authorities in sufficient detail, amongst whom 
may be mentioned Lord Cornwallis, Sir Ralph Abercromby, Sir 
John Moore, the hero of Corunna, and Colonel Napier, “‘ who relates 
how Lord Cornwallis gave great offence to the Robespierres, Neros, 
and Caligulas of this country.” Not to unduly prolong this recital 
I shall quote the bare facts of a few cases of torture recited by 
Mr. Gladstone. 
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“ A flogging was given, by order of Lord Kingsborough, to two men on 
suspicion of their being rebels, on what grounds none except his Lordship 
knew. While the drummers were cutting the backs of these miserable 
men his Lordship was employed in throwing salt into the cuts, nor were 
their wounds allowed to be dressed for twenty-four hours, notwithstanding 
the pressing remonstrances of the surgeon.” 

The next case is that of Father Murphy, an insurgent leader, 
killed at the battle of Arklow. ‘“‘ Some soldiers of the ancient British 
Regiment cut open the dead body of Father Michael Murphy after 
the battle of Arklow, took out his heart, roasted the body, and oiled 
their boots with the grease that dripped from it.” Mr. Gladstone 
says the statement was disputed, but Gordon sustains it, saying: 
‘** Captain Holmes, of the Durham Regiment, told me in the presence 
of severai persons, that he himself had assisted in cutting open the 
breast with an axe and pulling out the heart.” 

Here is another incident that happened previously, in which also 
a priest was the victim: The soldiers surprised the Rev. Daniel 
Delaney, parish priest of Arklow, and killed his servant who was 
trying to escape with the sacred vessels, They promised to spare 
the priest’s life, and this is how the promise was kept, as related in 
Cambrensis Eversus, vol. iii. pp. 182-3 : 

“So far from keeping their solemn promise, they immediately stripped 
the venerable man naked and tied him to a horse’s tail; the rider goaded 
his horse to full speed along a road covered with brambles and thickets 
and rough with frost and frozen snow, and dragged the priest to the 
town of Gorey . . . he was delivered up to a guard of soldiers . . . while 
he lay there naked, sleepless, frozen with cold, and livid with bruises, his 
guards amused themselves with twisting and plucking his long beard with 
acane. ... Next day he was three different times hanged to a tree, and 
three times let down to the ground to protract the agony of his torture; 
but he was strangled with a rope at last.” 

We read, under the hand of Fynes Moryson, an English Protes- 
tant historian: ‘“‘ No spectacle was more frequent in the ditches of 
the towns, and especially in the wasted countries, than to see multi- 
tudes of these poor people, the Irish, dead with their mouths all 
coloured green by eating nettles, docks, and all things they could rend 
above the ground.” 

No doubt English readers will receive the recital of such atrocities 
with distrust if not with absolute disbelief; but perhaps they will 
take the word of Lord Cornwallis, whose private correspondence was 
kept secret for two generations, until published by Mr. Charles Ross 
in the year 1859, Mr. Gladstone tells us: 


“On July 24, 1798, the Viceroy (Lord Cornwallis) writes that martial 
law alone prevails, and with peculiar aggravations; ‘ but all this is trifling 
compared to the numberless murders that are hourly committed by our 
people without any process or examination whatever. . . . The conversa- 
tion, even at my table, where you will suppose I do all I can to prevent 
it, always turns on hanging, shooting, burning, &c. éc., and if a priest has 
been put to death the greatest joy is expressed by the whole company.” 
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Mr, Gladstone refers to the fact that on August 31, 1798, Lord 
Cornwallis had to call upon his officers “ ‘ to assist him in putting a 
stop to the licentious conduct of the troops, and in saving the 
wretched inhabitants from being robbed and in the most shocking 
manner ill-treated.’” Mr. Gladstone observes: ‘‘ Such then was the 
manner in which the war against the rebels was conducted, without 
law, mercy, or restraint.” He proceeds: “ It is indeed impossible to 
calculate with any accuracy the aggregate quantity of suffering and 
misery inflicted on the unhappy country; but when we remember 
that the armed force amounted to 120,000 or upwards, and that 
debasement, cruelty, and licence were the general rule, ‘it is beyond 
doubt that the aggregate was large, and probably that it was enor- 
mous.” How indeed could it be otherwise when the off-scouring of 
English garrison towns—all the hooligans, corner-boys, and dissolute 
ruffians in uniform—were let loose upon Ireland? Mr. Balfour said, 
in a speech made in Newcastle-on-Tyne in November, 1894: ‘The 
British public hate the name of Ireland.” Well, the Irish people 
know that by bitter experience, without waiting for Mr. Balfour to 
tel! them so, and no doubt the hatred is mutual, as why should it not 
be? From the facts just related, even a judicial committee of the 
House of Lords, presided over by the Lord Chancellor, would have 
no difficulty in deciding to which side, according to the law of equity, 
the balance of righteous hatred belongs. As said already on a 
previous page, a people cannot be tortured into loving their torturers, 
or entertaining any other feelings towards them than unutterable 
animosity and loathing. 

Three other instances of shocking and barbarous cruelty on the 
part of the English in 1798, mentioned by Mr. Gladstone, remain to 
be noticed as typical of the tortures inflicted on the Irish by, as 
Goldwin Smith in his article on “The Greatness of England,” 
already referred to, mildly calls him, “the intruder.” The first is 
the case of a Mr. Bergan, of Drogheda, “ an honest, upright citizen, 
and a man of unimpeachable moral conduct. He was seized upon 
by those vampires, and in the most public street stripped of his 
clothes, placed in a horizontal position on a cart, and torn with the 
cat-o’-nine-tails long after the vital spark was extinct.” The heinous 
offence alleged against this unhappy man was that he had on “a 
gold ring bearing a national device—the shamrock of his unfortunate 
country.” 

Next come the cases of two unoffending men, Doyle and Wright, 
who were flogged mercilessly by order of Judkin Fitzgerald, an 
infamous wretch who was known as “the flogging sheriff,” 
without trial or the production of any evidence whatever against 
them. Doyle was flogged until the ribs protruded, when Fitzgerald 
ordered the trousers to be Jet down and fifty more lashes were 
given. 
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Wright, a teacher of French in Clonmel, was flogged until the 
bowels protruded, 

These cases were brought before Parliament and are contained in 
a speech of Mr, Yelverton’s, delivered in the House of Commons, 
but they were not contested. Mr. Gladstone states, “the upshot 
was that the perpetrator of the abominable wickednesses that have 
been described received, says Plowden, ‘a considerable pension for 
his active services and also a baronetcy.’” Mr. Gladstone exclaims, 
with burning indignation: “‘I hold that language hardly supplies 
material adequate to characterise with the severity it deserves such 
conduct on the part of Government. . . . The parliamentary por- 
tion of the case is the weightiest of all, since this it is which saddles 
the Government and the House of Commons with the guilt and 
shame of as great a monster as, perhaps, ever wore human flesh.” 
Enough has been said to illustrate England’s methods of making 
Irelands. She is now engaged in making an Ireland in South 
Africa exactly or the same lines as those upon which Celtic Ireland 
has been made. As already mentioned, an eminent English writer 
has admitted : “The conquest of Ireland was completed with circum- 
stances of cruelty sufficient to plant undying hatred in the breasts of 
the people.” The same may now be said of South Africa. For 
Ireland substitute Boerland. Everything set down in these pages 
applies equally to both. The devil’s work now enacting in South 
Africa is an exact replica of what was done in Ireland. This is the 
way in which Irelands are made and race-hatreds engendered that 
will last for all time. 

The London Times, in a lucid interval, wrote (May 4, 1860) with 
reference to the Irish famine and the depopulation of the country by 
emigration to the United States: “There will be again an Ireland, 
but a colossal Ireland, and an Ireland placed in the New World. 
We shall only have pushed the Celt westward; ceasing for the 
future to be imprisoned between the Liffey and Shannon, he will 
spread from New York to San Francisco. . . . We must gird our 
loins to encounter the Nemesis of seven centuries of misgovernment.” 
The girding of the loins had better be begun at once, unless indeed 
the people of England think better of it and are prepared to give 
large orders for supplies of sackcloth and ashes in which to do 
penance for the frightful crimes committed against humanity by 
the British Government in their name. 

It was, as already indicated, my intention to deal with the curse 
and the cost of militarism, but the limit of this paper is reached, and 
I must reserve what I have to say upon the subject for a future 
article. 





W. J. Corset. 









ENGLAND'S PERIL. 


Mucs has already been written on this subject, but much still 
remains to write. ‘Too much, indeed, cannot be said until not only 
English statesmen, but Great Britain as a whole, are awake to the 
constantly increasing danger that menaces them, and their daily 
diminishing power to avert or overcome it. 

The danger to which I refer is the impending risk of the loss of 
that commercial and maritime supremacy which has been ours so 
long. Our greatest source of weakness in combating this peril is 
undoubtedly to be found in ourselves, and lies in the incredible 
lethargy of English people, high and low, in all matters of business 
and commercial rivalry with other nations, and in their deep-seated 
conviction that their superiority is a hereditary birthright, and 
dangerous external rivalry therefore an impossibility. As long as 
we have gold and silver to jingle in our pockets, and can provide 
ourselves with beer and eggs and bacon, we are content to look at 
the efforts of other nations with an indulgent smile, and assure 
ourselves that “ we shall doubtless come out uppermost in the end,” 
a paraphrase of that detestable saying so descriptive of our methods, 
** We shall muddle through all right in the end.” But this sluggish 
optimism is in this case surely mistaken, and the conclusion 
demonstrably false. In a question involving such keen rivalry and 
such vital interests as this there can be no successful ‘“ muddling 
through,” especially as it is not a case to be met by unswerving 
stolidity or personal bravery, but one which demands the keenest 
intellectual effort that can be brought to bear on it. So far indeed 
from coming out uppermost, we run the risk of being reduced to 
the third or even the fourth Power of the world, unless we call to 
our assistance all our energy and dormant vitality to meet the 
approaching crisis. 

The truth is, we are suffering from a surfeit of commercial and 
maritime prosperity—a prosperity which has been our monopoly for 
so long that we are unable to realise that it must inevitably be 
threatened, and may conceivably be taken away from us. Another 
fact, productive of still gloomier prognostications, is that this surfeit 
of prosperity has resulted in a love of ease and luxury, and a dis- 
inclination for competition or energetic enterprise, which have been 
the sure sign of decadence in all the greatest nations since the 
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beginning of the world’s history, and the certain precursor of their 
downfall. 

Greece, Rome, Spain, and, latterly, France have all in turn shown 
the same love of ease and incapability for virile action, following a 
period of world-wide supremacy, and each successively has conse- 
quently fallen from the pride of place. acilis est descensus 
Averno ; not only have they fallen, but they have been unable to 
check their downward career at any point. Thus Greece, the first, 
and in many ways the greatest, of the nations which have attained 
to European pre-eminence, has now fallen to the lowest place 
among the civilised nations of the world. Rome exists only in 
name, and in the ruins of fortresses and roads which serve but to 
emphasise the rapidity and completeness of its downfall. Spain, 
which had already been declining for many years, received a vital 
wound in its defeat by America; and its internal dissensions and 
ruined exchequer are gloomy but undeniable precursors of still 
further decadence. France, not long ago the most brilliant nation 
in Europe, both from a military and intellectual point of view, owes 
its decline to a sort of deliberate political suicide. The revolution at 
the close of the eighteenth century inflicted the first wound, for while 
it overturned the existing Government, deprived the country of its 
best blood, and committed every sort of enormity against person 
and property, it made no attempt to carry out the avowed inten- 
tions of its originators, which was to found a new system of internal 
economy, and to remedy the financial chaos which existed under the 
monarchical government. While still suffering from the effects of 
this colossal upheaval, the whole flower of the French manhood was 
impressed to carry out the gigantic military schemes of Napoleon— 
schemes conceived with a view to his personal aggrandisement rather 
than to any permanent benefit to his country. The final blow was 
dealt by the insane policy which brought about the war with Germany 
in 1870. Since then the internal condition of France has never 
been very satisfactory, and her future seems none too bright, and it 
is not improbable that she will have to tread the same path trodden 
by her great predecessors in world-wide supremacy. 

With these examples before us, the momentous question arises : 
“Ts Great Britain also showing signs of decadence, and is this 
greatest of all nations doomed to sink, as its predecessors sank, into 
ignoble oblivion?” It is a question not to be answered hastily nor 
without careful examination, but I hope to be able to show that it 
may be truthfully answered conditionally in the negative. 

There are, I think, two causes which point unmistakably to this 
conclusion. 

First, it can be shown that energy aud vigour are by no means 
dying qualities with us, and that our ardour and activity are as keen 
and virile as they have ever been, but therein lies our weakness— 
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they have been seriously misapplied. No nation with that innate 
love of sport of all kinds, and with that keen desire for adventure, 
and natural aptitude for fighting and exploration, which are still the 
predominant characteristics of the British race, can be considered as 
showing signs of decadence. Also, in spite of our optimistic apathy 
in business and in commercial competition, we are as yet quite free 
from that love of voluptuous ease and dislike for exertion of any 
kind which is the most certain sign of impending decay in a 
nation. 

Our second safeguard against decline lies in no quality of our 
own, but is rather the result of the energy and intrepidity of our 
forefathers, and their achievements, who laid the foundation of that 
splendid Colonial Empire which is to-day the envy and admiration 
of the civilised world. The wealth and power of these colonies is 
continually on the increase, and as yet they are far from reaping 
the fall harvest of prosperity which wiil be theirs when their 
resources are completely developed. As long as by judicious 
administration we maintain and foster the magnificent loyalty of 
which we have but yesterday received such convincing proof, we 
shall have behind us a power and support which will enable us to 
overcome the most strenuous military or commercial opposition. 

Having thus examined our general situation in both its strength 
and weakness, it will be interesting, and not unprofitable, to consider 
briefly the various industries in which our supremacy is most vitally 
threatened, and, if possible, to discover to what extent the danger 
was inevitable, and to what extent it might have been avoided. 

(1) Shipbuilding.—Since her birth as a nation England has been 
among the great shipbuilding nations of the world; and for the 
last hundred years her pre-eminence in this respect has been beyond 
dispute. 

During the nineteenth century, not only did she build for herself 
an unequalled navy and mercantile service, but she also constructed 
ships to the order of nearly every other nation, and the money 
accruing to her from this source alone sufficed to rapidly make her 
the richest nation in the world. During the latter part of last 
century, however, signs were not wanting that this source of income 
would shortly be seriously assailed. As other nations learnt from 
England how to build, they naturally soon discovered that it would 
be both advantageous and economical to build for themselves as far 
as possible, rather than to pay another nation to build for them ; 
and orders from the greatest Sea Powers decreased yearly with 
alarming rapidity. To-day we get practically no orders from 
America or Germany, whose navies and merchant service are the 
largest after our own. The future, moreover, only offers a vista of 
continually declining prosperity in this respect; year by year the 
various nations, alive to all the advantages of home construction, 
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encourage and increase their shipbuilding industry in every way, 
and, consequently, year by year does the ratio of the value of our 
construction to that of. other nations decline. Finally, we must 
look to a time when shipbuilding for other countries ceases to be an 
asset worth consideration, though it may certainly be urged that this 
is not likely to occur for many years yet. 

(2) Ocean transport—About the middle of the last century our 
mercantile service so far surpassed that of any other country, that 
half the commerce and merchandise of the civilised world was carried 
on English ships and under the British ensign, and in consequence 
our merchants were able to be the first comers to new countries, and 
were xv'ways the foremost in finding new markets for their goods. 
The hire of our shipping by other nations for import and export of 
goods was naturally another source of immense profit to us. Of late, 
however, Germany and America, whose commerce threatens to rapidly 
rival and surpass our own, have shown a determination to carry all 
their own goods in their own ships, as the subsidies recently granted 
to shipbuilders only too clearly show. Now these two nations are, 
and will remain, the two greatest manufacturing and commercial 
nations of the world, ourselves excluded, and the loss to our revenue 
entailed by such @ procedure is a very serious one; for, besides the 
blow it deals to our shipping industry, it also places these countries 
in a much more favourable position to rival us in markets which 
hitherto have been our own preserves. 

There is no doubt, with reference to the above two industries— 
(1) Shipbuilding, (2) Ocean transports—that the-British public gene- 
rally thought, with their usual imperturbable self-satisfaction, that we 
possessed therein a constant monopoly which would never fail to 
bring in a large revenue ; but to every intelligent person who gave 
the subject any serious consideration it must have been evident that 
competition, and consequently a diminishing profit, was inevitable ; 
and we are left to wonder why the unmistakable trend of events in 
this direction has never been more clearly placed before the public, 
and has never occupied a more important place in the programme of 
the various Governments. Where to place the blame for this omis- 
sion it is impossible to say, but that it was a neglect of public duty 
on the part of public men will not be denied ; and it was a neglect 
for which we are likely to pay dearly. Signs are not wanting now, 
however, to show that we are at last alive to the reality of our 
danger and the responsibility of our position, and also to the some- 
what shaken foundations on which our commercial system is based, 
and it is to be hoped that a general stimulus will be thereby given 
to our energies, which have lain dormant for so long. 

Passing now to other departments in which our supremacy is 
either threatened or lost, it seems to me the following are most 
striking: (1) Export of general merchandise to small states and 
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native countries and tribes; (2) the general manufacture and export 
of machinery. 

(1) As regards the first-mentioned industry, we have already lost 
several lucrative markets to Germany in particular, through our own 
apathy and unwillingness to adapt ourselves to circumstances. We 
have been so accustomed to the monopoly of these markets, and to 
the power of making our own terms, that we are unable to realise 
how inevitable must our defeat be by any one who consults the con- 
venience of his purchasers and who adapts himself to their various 
requirements. We are still content to sell to nations in weights and 
measures incomprehensible to them ; we still in many cases disdain 
even to learn their language; we are still above selling in smiall 
quantities to small merchants ; and we still do not consider it worth 
while to accommodate our bales of merchandise to the transport 
of the country, leaving loads of several hundredweights where there 
are only mules to carrythem. I do not mean to imply that this 
procedure is universal, but it undoubtedly is to these and similar 
follies that we owe the loss of many markets. 

(2) That we are losing ground in the manufacture and export of 
machinery is yearly made more manifest by the number of contracts— 
many from our own colonies and from the English Government—for 
which American or German tenders are accepted in preference to 
English ones. In this connection we cannot be accused of lethargy 
or want of energy, as all our engineering firms are anxious to obtain 
contracts for any sort of engineering work. 

The cause of our failure lies deeper than this, and must be looked 
for in one of the following shortcomings: (1) Inferiority of quality ; 
(2) inferiority of design; (3) excessive cost. 

I do not think the most captious critic can accuse our engineering 
firms of turning out work of inferior quality. Slow they may pos- 
sibly be, but both the workmanship and material are almost invari- 
ably excellent. 

To the second defect—inferiority of design—we must, I think, 
plead guilty in many cases. ‘The reason for this is to be found in 
the deficiencies and incompleteness of the technical education of our 
engineers, both theoretical and practical, to which I shall refer later. 
It is also due to the lack of competitive keenness which, as I have 
already said, is so ingrained in our nation that it seems to permeate 
every branch of life. It certainly cannot be gainsaid that both 
Germans and Americans are, as a rule, ahead of us in introducing 
additions and: improvements in machinery generally which conduce 
to smoother working, higher efficiency and greater economy. 

But it is undoubtedly to the third defect—excessive cost—that 
our failure in the open market is to be chiefly attributed. Constant 
strikes, the high wages demanded by British workmen, their refusal 
to work for the same length of time as the workmen of other 
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countries, have all conduced to bring about a commercial impasse. 
With every desire to excel, our engineering firms, handicapped. by 
all these difficulties, are absolutely unable to compete with the 
gigantic combines of America, or with the German markets, where 
the working classes are at present content to work longer hours for 
lower wages. 

And here we are confronted by a problem somewhat difficult of 
solution: How much of the difference in price of the finished article 
is due to the above cause, and how much to the fact that money has 
a greater value in Germany than in England ? 

Having thus reviewed the various departments of industry which 
are being threatened by foreign competition, we may now pass to 
the discussion and examination of the remedies at our disposal, by 
which we may hope to restore our commercial interests to their 
former prosperity. 

(1) Education.—Both the general and technical education of the 
lower classes, especially mechanics and labourers, requires great and 
liberal improvement. That the need for this reform is to a certain 
extent conceded by the present Government is shown by the Educa- 
tion Bill lately before the House; and though by no means a 
measure beyond criticism, it is undoubtedly a step in the right 
direction, and the nation owes much to Sir John Gorst and his 
supporters for their valuable and untiring efforts in this department. 
As regards the educated classes: among engineers of every descrip- 
tion a somewhat deeper study of the theory of their profession, and 
a greater opportunity for practical experience might in some cases . 
be beneficial. I naturally advance the above suggestion with much 
diffidence, as I by no means wish to imply that our engineers are to 
blame for our want of success in engineering competition. 

But it has often been brought against us by scientists of other 
nations that the genius and inventive powers of our scientists and 
engineers are no longer what they used to be, and that the first rank 
of savants and engineers is now recruited from France, Germany and 
America, to the exclusion of England. The truth of the latter part 
of this statement is generally admitted even by ourselves, and it seems 
to me, therefore, that our only defence or excuse for the former 
charge—the truth of which would put us initially at a hopeless 
disadvantage—is to be found in the want of thoroughness and 
completeness in the technical education of the profession referred 
to, and for this reason I advance the suggestion as to the possi- 
bility of an improvement in this respect. 

It must be remembered that the German scientific or engineering 
student at any rate covers in his studies a greater area both in 
theory and practice; he also devotes to the technical requirements 
of his future profession much of the time which among English 
students is given to classics or other branches of learning: all very 
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excellent in their way, but not possessing the same close relation- 
ship to his future profession. 

(2) Another all-important point which will be brought about, I 
hope, with improved universal education is the inculcation into the 
minds of all classes of the intrinsic value of diligent devotion to 
work as an indispensable factor of success. in every branch of life. 
The predominant characteristic of the British workman of to-day is 
an inordinate love of sport to the detriment of work and thrift. 
If we can convert the superfluous portion of this passion from 
sport to labour, and can imbue him with the knowledge of the 
greater nobility of the latter, together with its greater rewards, we 
shall thereby have strengthened our position immensely. In the 
above remedies lie our best resources, but they must be vigorously 
adopted and constantly kept in view if they are to avail us much in 
the approaching crisis. 

Finally, in every contest there are two main qualities which 
conduce to the success of either side, namely: (1) The strength of 
that side ; (2) the weakness of the opposing side. 

Having reviewed our strength, and the means at our disposal to 
increase it, it now remains to examine the weak points in the 
armour of our probable opponents. I propose to take Germany 
and America, who at present are our two most formidable assailants. 

Germany undoubtedly suffers from what may be termed internal 
or constitutional weakness. The variety of her interests, and the 
diversity of political opinion as to their respective merits, render 
the pursual of the course she has mapped out for herself extremely 
difficult and not unattended by danger. The Emperor’s desire for 
naval and commercial expansion is in direct conflict with the 
interests of the Agrarian party, which is much too influential to be 
ignored, and to whose wishes the Emperor has already thought it 
advisable to defer on more than one occasion. The result of such 
an agrarian victory has been, among other things, an increase in the 
price of grain by raising the tariff, thus shutting the German market 
to Russia, America, and other countries. This has been carried to 
such an extent as to cause serious commercial friction and unrest 
between Germany and other nations, and the connection between 
the commercial and political relations of any two countries is always 
so close and intricate that Germany runs a risk of political isolation 
should she persevere iu this course. 

On the other hand, the Emperor is at present quite unable to 
totally disregard the agrarian interests ; and the result of this 
internal diversity of interests is a struggle on each side for supre- 
macy at the expense of the other. What the final outcome will be 
it is as yet impossible to say; it may result in Germany’s retire- 
ment from the commercial arena, in order to fully develop her 
agricultural resources ; in any case she must be seriously hampered 
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and weakened by such an internal contest for some time to 
come. 

America is undoubtedly in the best position to win in the long 
run. Her vast wealth in minerals and other products, the prosperity 
of her agricultural interests; her self-contained food supply, and, 
finally, the marvellous business instinct of her people, all seem to 
point to final success. Whether the projected combines and 
syndicates will achieve the success hoped for by their supporters is 
open to doubt, and it is possible they may cause great discontent 
amongst the smaller firms, whose existence is thereby threatened ; 
but these are difficulties which are amenable to treatment. One 
thing, however, is certain, and that is, that the interests of America 
and Germany must soon directly clash, an event which must mean 
the weakening of both, and consequently another safeguard to us. 

I have attempted, to the best of my ability, to describe England's 
commercial position to-day, as it appears to me. That it is an 
entirely satisfactory one no one will maintain, but it is not 
unreasonable to hope that by judicious, energetic and concerted 
action we may restore it to what it once was. 

“© YoLeT CaPEL.” 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSPIRACY: 
A DEADLY PARALLEL, 


II. 


THE South African War is, as we have seen, the result of a gigantic 
conspiracy to cut down wages. 

It was by means of a very similar conspiracy that wages were cut 
down in this country. 

Says Professor Thorold Rogers : 


“T contend that from 1563 to 1824 a conspiracy, concocted by the law 
and carried out by parties interested in its success, was entered into to © 
cheat the English workman of his wages, to tie him to the soil, to deprive 
him of hope, and to degrade him into irremediable poverty. . . . For more 
than two centuries and a half the English law and those who administered 
the law were engaged in grinding the English workman down to the lowest 
pittance, in stamping out every expression or act which indicated any 
organised discontent, and in multiplying penalties upon him when he 
thought of his rights.” 


And, on page 125, he summarises as follows “the process by 
which the condition of English labour had been continuously 
deteriorated by acts of Government ” : 


“Tt was first impoverished by the issue of base money. Next, it was 
robbed of its guild capital by the land-thieves of Edward’s regency. It 
was next brought in contact with a new and more needy set of employers 
—the sheep-masters who succeeded the monks. It was then, with a pre- 
tence, and perhaps with the intention, of kindness, subjected to the Quarter 
Sessions assessment, mercilessly used in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, the agricultural labourer being still further impoverished [by means 
of the Statutes of Apprenticeship] by being made the residuum of all 
labour. The agricultural labourer was then further mulcted by enclosures 
and the extinction of those immemorial rights of pasture and fuel which 
he had enjoyed so long. The Poor-law professed to find him work, but 
was so administered that the reduction of his wages to a bare subsistence 
became an easy process and an economical expedient. When the monarchy 
was restored, his employers, who fixed his wages by their own authority, 
relieved their own estates from their ancient dues at the expense of his poor 
luxuries by the Excise, tied him to the soil by the Law of Settlement, and 
starved him by a prohibitive Corn Law. The freedom of the few was 
bought by the servitude of the many.” 


While, as illustrating the attitude of the few towards the many, he 
says : 
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“ Fletcher of Saltoun, an ardent republican for a narrow class, suggested 
hopeless slavery as the proper doom of the labourers, argued that the people 
existed only to work, and that philosophical politicians should have the 
power to limit their existence by labour. Throughout the eighteenth 
century the most enlightened men gave the poor their pity, occasionally 
their patronage, sometimes would assist them at the cost of other workers ; 
but, beyond a bare existence, never imagined that they had rights or 
remembered that they had suffered wrongs. The weight of taxation fell 
on them in every direction and with searching severity. . . . It was, of 
course, impossible to tax the absolute necessaries of the individual work- 
man, else he would starve and perish. But the process left him nothing 
but a bare subsistence. . . . And withal the existing condition of things 
bred and strengthened that mean and malignant passion for profiting by 
the miseries of others which became the policy of tne landed interest, and 
to some extent even now remains a dominant hope in the minds of land- 
lords and farmers, To crown the whole, the penalties of felony and 
conspiracy were denounced against all labourers who associated together 
to better their lot by endeavouring to sell their labour in concert, while 
the desperation which poverty and misery induce, and the crime they 
suggest, were met by a code more sanguinary and brutal than any which 
a civilised nation had ever hitherto devised or a high-spirited one sub- 
mitted to.” 


Professor Rogers regards the issue of base money as the most 
effective of the means used to force down wages. On page 93 he 
tells us : 

“ Now the principal factor in the progressive decline of the labourer’s 


condition was, as I have more than once stated, the issue of base money 
by Henry and Edward.” 


Bat, surely, it is clear that the enclosure of the commons, the 
turning of arable land into pasture,? and similar measures, had far 
more to do with the undoing of the labourer than had the issue of 
base money. ‘The labourer could live without money, but he could 
not live without land. Coins are the mere counters of trade and 
commerce, and with access to the land the labourer would have been 
his own master; the produce from his land would have been the 
measure of the value of his labour, and the debasement of the 
currency, even to the extent of substituting cowrie shells or trouser- 
buttons for gold and silver, could not have lowered by one jot that 
product wage. 

The Professor catches a glimpse of this truth and of the real 
factors that regulate wages when, on page 27, he says, in explana- 
tion of the high rates of wages obtaining in the fifteenth century : 


“It is possible that, as the distribution of land became more general 
and the tenancy of land for terms of years became habitual, the phenomenon 
which has often been noticed as characteristic of peasant proprietorship, a 
high rate of wages paid to the free labourer, may have been exhibited in 
the period on which I am commenting.” 


1 Italics ours, 
2 Compare the effect of the land clauses of the Glen Gray Act in depriving the 
_— African natives of their foothold on the soil, and therefore of their indepen- 
ence. 
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And again, when (pp. 197-8) he declares: “I can discover no 
other cause for this remarkable material progress beyond the uni- 
versal associations of labour,” and immediately proceeds: “I admit 
that the situation was in itself favourable to high wages. Land 
was greatly distributed.1 The seasons must have been singularly 
propitious.” 

The wide distribution of land, as every one who has studied to any 
purpose the economic history of America and of our Colonies must 
know, is the cause of the high wages that obtain in newly settled 
countries. In New Zealand, for instance, land in the early days 
was readily accessible to all and wages were high. ‘Then the 
land was ‘‘cornered” by monopolists and speculators (more than 
17,000,000 acres of the 19,000,000 alienated from the Crown being 
held by 1600 persons only, while 17,000 families, numbering 80,000 
souls, had to live as best they could on 300,000 acres between them), 
and wages fell and the sweating system and the unemployed problem 
arose. But in 1891 a tax on land values was imposed. ‘This 
checked land speculation and loosened the grip of the monopolist, 
and to-day New Zealand is prosperous once more, wages are high, 
and the unemployed problem is to all intents and purposes solved. 

Bat Work and Wages itself contains ample evidence to 
convince one of the fallacy of the Professor’s contention in regard to 
base money. Queen Elizabeth, he tells us (p. 48), reformed the 
currency, 


“ but the facts were too strong for her, the wages of labour possessed less and 
less purchasing power, and pauperism increased. The great Queen’s Govern- 
ment strove to stay it by insisting on the creation of peasant holdings, or 
by supplementing wages with land allotments of four acres to each cottage.” 
But the evil was too far gone for the remedies of legislation, and a Poor- 
law, under which the relief of destitution was guaranteed, was the only 
expedient before her Government when it was left face to face with the 
irremediable poverty of labour.” 


And again (p. 53): 


“ Tt seems that as long as the practice remained, under which the wages 
of the peasant were eked out by land allowances and commonable rights, 
he continued to subsist, though but poorly, under the system [of Quarter 
Sessions assessments of wages]; but that when the enclosures of the 
eighteenth century began, and the full influence of the Corn Laws was felt, 
during the fourth quarter of that century and the first quarter of the 
nineteenth, it became necessary to supplement his wages by an allowance 
from the parish fund, and thus to indirectly qualify the assessment which 
the magistrates had established.” 


How disastrous to labour must have been the effect of the 
Enclosures Acts of the eighteenth century may be gauged from the 
1 Italics ours. 


2 A recognition, surely, of the fact that the want of land was the root cause of the 
labourer’s degradation. 
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fact that in one of a series of articles on “ Local Taxation” con- 
tributed to the Financial Reformer, in 1886, Thorold Rogers informs 
us that : 


“ Between 1706 and 1854 fully nine millions of acres! of land were 
enclosed by this means, and thereby were turned from a more or less 
common use to a private and fenced use. . . . Of course, if justice had 
been done, the rights of the labourers should have been secured by reserv- 
ing a rent equivalent to the interests of labourers, and employed for their 
benefit ‘under some well-devised scheme, their share increasing with the 
value of the land. . . . With such a reservation enclosures would have 
been a manifest public benefit. . . . Of course such an equity was never 
aimed at. The peasant was deprived of his common rights and his wages 
were stereotyped by the Quarter Sessions,” 


In connection with the dissolution of the monastries and the 
confiscation of the lands of the chantries and guilds, the same utter 
disregard of public interests was manifested. Says Thorold Rogers 
(Work and Wages, page 84): 


“The public was reconciled to the Dissolution by the promise made that 
the monastic estates should not be converted to the King’s [Henry VIII.’s] 
private use, but be devoted towards the maintenance of a military force, 
and that therefore no more demands should be made on the nation for 
subsidies and aids. Similarly, when the guild lands and chantry lands 
were confiscated at the beginning of Edward’s reign, a promise was made 
thatthe estates of these foundations should be devoted to good and proper 
uses, for erecting grammar schools, for the further augmentation of the 
universities, and the better provision for the poor and needy. They were 
swept into the hands of Seymour and Somerset, of the Dudleys and Cecils, 
and the rest of the crew who surrounded the throne of Edward. It 
cannot therefore, I think, be doubted that this violent change of owner- 
ship, apart from any consideration of previous practice on the part of 
these several institutions, must have aggravated whatever evils already 
existed.” 


The Poor-law and the Law of Parochial Settlement were, as 
Rogers shows, powerful engines for the enslavement of the labourers. 
The one break in the downward trend of the labourer’s wages and 
condition was during the Commonwealth period. 


“T have little doubt [says Rogers, p. 97] that during the civil wars and 
the Protectorate there was some little stirring among the labourers. Their 
wages were raised . . . 50 per cent. above what they stood at in the times 
which preceded these civil convulsions. It is probable, too, that trade and 
manufactures made progress; it is certain that agriculture did. It was 
natural that labour should seek after a better market, and should acquire 
some mobility. The Government of the Protector was not likely to stop 
this movement, and it is plain that labour began to stir. But the Restora- 
tion came, the landed interest became dominant ; the principle that the 
Crown and the Parliament should be employed in the interest of the 
landlord and the trader was stereotyped, and the Law of Parochial Settle- 
ment was forthwith enacted. This law consummated the degradation of 
the labourer. It made him, as it has left him, a serf without land, the 


1 “Tbe amount so enclosed is more than one-third of the whole cultivable surface 
of England and Wales.”— Work and Wages, p. 121. 
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most portentous phenomenon in agriculture. It applied equally to the 
artisan, but he was able to extricate himself at an earlier period trom the 
toils of this hateful law.” 


It is to this law also that we owe the existence of a housing 
problem, not merely in our towns and cities, where land is scarce 
and therefore dear, but even in the country districts, where land is 
plentifal and cheap. For on page 99 we read: 


“The effect of the Law of Parochial Settlement was not only to annex 
the labourer to the parish of his residence, but to make him a serf. Those 
persons who possessed the whole of a parish took care, whenever they could, 
to pull down cottages on their estate,' and rely on labour from a distance. 
By this system they hired labour at Quarter Sessions rates, 7.¢., at facti- 
tiously low wages, while the parish of the man’s residence had to supplement 
his wages and to bear all those contingencies which were enhanced by the 
labourer being constrained to travel a considerable distance to his work in 
all weathers. The Law of Settlement, therefore, not only fixed the tenant 
to the soil, but enabled the opulent landowner to rob his neighbour, and 
to prematurely wear out the labourer’s health and strength.” 


Again, on page 101, he says, with reference to this Act : 


“No trifling percentage of the funds collected for the maintenance of 
the poor was expended in litigation on the cases which sprang out of the 
Act of Charles II. It was an evil inheritance to the English people, 
perhaps the worst Act of the worst Parliament which ever sat, but it was 
a Potosi, an Eldorado to the lawyers. Many a barrister owes his place in 
Parliament and on the Bench to his skill in arguing settlement cases, to 
the ingenuity with which he was able to tighten the bonds on the peasant. 
The wealthy landowners clung to it with desperate tenacity, for it increased 
their rents at the expense of the occupiers and the poor. What mattered 
it to them that the English peasant’s life was aged soon after his prime, if 
they could get cheap labour and increasing rents? The whole force of law 
was for nearly two centuries devoted towards the solution of this problem, 
How much oppression can the English people endure, how much privation, 
misery, starvation without absolutely destroying the labour on which growing 
rents depended ?? We, in our generation, though a portion of the evil has 
been prevented for the future, inherit the outcome of these two centuries, 
and with it problems of the gravest kind daily pressing for solution, and 
to which it is idle to offer the nostrums of over-population, emigration, 
competition, and the formularies of an ideal society.” 


Of the Poor-law, Thorold Roger says : 


“The effect of Poor-law relief on the wages of labour was to keep them 
hopelessly low, to hinder a rise even under the mcst urgent conditions. .. . 
I am persuaded that the singular indifference with which, on the whole, 
the condition of the working-classes was viewed in relation to profits and 
rent was due to the impression that, as the propertied classes had bound 
themselves by law to ensure the labourer against the contingencies of life, 
the facts of the case needed no further anxiety on the part of any person 
whatever, except in so far as the maintenance of the destitute seriously 
trenched on the value of land.’ ... But the English Poor-law, after 
all, was the outcome of great crimes committed by Government, and 
is aggravated even now by customs permitted by Government... . I 
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have referred to the crimes of the Tudor Government. The customs 
to which I take exception have an earlier origin and are even more 
enduring, for they have given occasion to two of the greatest problems 
of our own day—the housing of our poor in cities and the settlement of 
agricultural labour in the country.’ . . . It cannot, I think, be doubted 
that when prudence and thrift are deliberately discouraged, and reckless- 
ness is inculcated by law or practice, the misery which must, it seems, 
accompany human life in society may become general and chronic. The 
Legislature strove to tie the peasant to the soil, not, indeed, as a mere serf, 
for the Act of 1592 prescribed that every labourer’s cottage in future 
should have four acres of land attached to it—a law which roused the 
wrath of Arthur Young in 1770, and was no doubt habitually broken. 
But it also gave him, as a compensation for the policy which permitted 
entails and the accumulation of land in few hands, the right to be a pen- 
sioner on the soil, from all real and permanent share in which he was 
practically excluded. He had been robbed by the landowner, and he was 
to be hereafter quartered on the occupier. . . . I can conceive nothing 
more cruel, I had almost said more insolent, than to condemn a labourer 
to the lowest possible wages on which life may be sustained by an Act 
of Parliament, interpreted and enforced by an ubiquitous body of magis- 
trates, whose interest it was to screw the pittance down to the lowest 
possible margin, and to inform the stinted recipient that when he had 
starved on that during the days of his strength others must work to main- 
tain him in sickness and old age. Now this was what the Statute of 
Apprenticeship, supplemented by the Poor-law, did in the days of Eliza- 
beth. And if you go into the streets and alleys of our large towns, and, 
indeed, of many English villages, yon may meet the fruits of the wicked- 
ness of Henry and the policy of Elizabeth’s counsellors in the degradation 
and helplessness of your countrymen. 

“ Still these evils have been aggravated by other agencies. The cost of 
living in large towns has been reduced by the excellent and regular services 
of supply. In the Middle Ages most articles of food and analogous 
necessaries were fully 15 per cent. dearer in London than elsewhere. It 
is probable that at present they are as much cheaper. But to these 
economies there is one notable exception. The cost of house rent is 
enormous. Some of this cost is doubtlessly due to the density with which 
the people are packed, and the advantage contained in proximity to one’s 
calling. But the cost is greatly increased by the power which the law 
confers on corporations and private owners to withhold land from the 
market at a minimum of cost. It will be clear that if the law encourages 
an artificial scarcity, it creates an unnatural dearness. By permitting 
corporations to hold land in towns, and by allowing private owners to 
settle land in towns, it gives such persons a power of exacting the highest 
terms possible for the use of their property, vy keeping it out of the market 
till they can enforce their price. To use an American phrase taken from 
the slang of speculators, the Russells and the Bentincks, the Cecils, the 
Portmans and the Grosvenors, and the rest, have had for a long period a 
ring, or corner, in the land market, and can force buyers to give famine 
prices. Now what is an injury to the moderately wealthy is oppression on 
the poor. It is well known that vile and loathsome buildings, probably 
the property of some opulent landowner, yield from the misery of their 
inmates a far larger rent than the plots on which the most luxurious and 
convenient mansions are built. Dives is clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and fares sumptuously every day from the crumbs which he sweeps out of 
the wallet of Lazarus; and if Lazarus has to be fed occasionally, and at 
last taken care of permanently, the fund which helps him comes, not frcm 
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the pockets of those who grow wealthy from his want, but from those of 
others who are made liable in their degree to the same extortion. The 
law which levies rates on occupancy instead of on property makes the evil 
worse, for it puts the minimum inconvenience on the person who holds the 
strongest position. But, they say, rates are paid by property in the end. 
If so, there can be no hardship in making the possessor of property pay 
them in the beginning.” } 


And, on page 166, Rogers shows how grossly unfair is our system 
of local rating. The rates levied on houses and other buildings 
operate indeed as a veritable “ hut tax” to force the “ free-born 
Britisher ” to slave for the landholders. 


“ Asa matter of fact [he says] the owner contributes nothing to local 
taxation. Everything is heaped on the occupier. The land would -be 
worthless without roads, and the occupier has to construct, widen, and 
repair them. It could not be inhabited without proper drainage, and the 
occupier is constrained to construct and pay for the works which give an 
initial value to the ground rent, and, after the outlay, enhance it. It 
could not be occupied without a proper supply of water, and the cost of 
this supply is levied on the occupier also. In return for the enormous 
expenditure paid by the tenant for these permanent improvements, he has 
his rent raised on his improvements and his taxes increased by them. The 
occupier in towns is worse used by far than the Irish tenant was before 
the changes of the Land Act, for if the landlord made him pay interest 
on his own outlay, the cost of .local taxation was shared beween the 
parties.” 


And again, on page 162, he says: 


“The cost incurred in the maintenance of roads, the police of town and 
country, the health of towns, the education of the young, are imposed on 
the occupier; and the owner, except when he happens to be the occupier, 
is freed from all direct payments. As the revision of assessments is put 
into the hands of the Quarter Sessions, and the magistrates are not only 
generally landowners but have a necessary property qualification, these 
authorities have invented a special system of valuing their own property, 
and, on the plea that they assess their houses and grounds at what they 
would let for, have put nominal rates on themselves,” 


The parallel could scarcely be more complete or more deadly. 
In fact, it would be difficult to say who have been the more resource- 
ful and the more unscrupulous in devising and applying methods 
for grinding the worker down to the lowest possible pittance— 
the conspirators in South Africa or the conspirators here at home. 
The latter have undoubtedly been the more successful, but the reason 
for that is not far to seek. The predatory classes in South Africa 
are now struggling to make good their foothold, but in this country 
the predatory classes have been so long in the ascendant that 
they are called “the ruling classes.” 

And the result of centuries of misrule by the landed classes is 
to be seen in the manner in which the people have been driven 
from the country to herd together in the slums, forcing wages 
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down and rents up; in the fact that, owing mainly to the evils 
of overcrowding, lunacy is on the increase both in town and 
country; in the fact that, as Dr. Drysdale tells us,1 “the average 
age at death among the nobility, gentry, and professional classes 
in England and Wales is 55 years, but among the artisan classes 
of Lambeth it only amounts to 29 years”; in the fact that out of 
1000 Londoners who volunteered the other day for service in South 
Africa, 100 only passed the doctor! Surely these are signs of the 
times, signs of economic and racial decay, that he who runs may read. 

Bat what matters it to the gentlemen of England, to the pre- 
datory ‘‘ ruling classes,” that to millions of their fellow countrymen 
life is but a living death! that the British workman dies ere his 
prime! that the British race is becoming dwarfed and enfeebled in 
mind, in body, and in soul! What matters it to the exploiters so 
long as they can get cheap labour and increasing rents! What 
care they that upon the millions of acres of cultivable land held idle 
in this country, and upon the millions more that are “labour 
starved,” there might be settled a hardy British peasantry, sound 
in mind and body! and that this peasantry could, from these idle 
acres, readily produce enough to support on home-grown food the 
whole of the present population of this land of ours, thus immeasar- 
ably strengthening the position of the Empire in case of an attack 
by any foreign Power! What care they, so long as by withholding 
these millions of acres from use they can make land dear and labour 
cheap ! 

Call these men “patriots”? Call them rather parasites! Call 
these men “ Imperialists,” “‘ Empire-builders” ? Call them rather 
Empire-wreckers, Empire-sweaters ! 

These gentry may exploit Imperialism, they may exploit patriotism, 
many of them, indeed, endeavour to exploit Liberalism—and hence 
the paralysis of the Liberal party at a crisis like the present—but 
they do this simply that they may the more readily exploit the 
workers. It is not too much to say that, with Cecil Rhodes, the 
party at present in power, the party which Lord Beaconsfield himself 
once stigmatised as “an organised hypocrisy,” do indeed in their 
heart of hearts regard the British Empire as “ a syndicate for the 
exploration and exploitation of the races of the world.” Has not 
Lord Salisbury told us that “India must be bled”? Have they 
not for centuries past bound Ireland down by coercive enactments 
so that she may be the more readily bled by alien and absentee 
landlords? Has not Lord George Hamilton cynically confessed 


that— 


“It is to safeguard and protect the interests of our friends, not only 
while we are in office, but even in the contingency of our being out, that 
we have acted throughout.” 


1 Report of Industrial Remumeration Conference, p. 130, 
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Witness also the doles to the landlords and the parsons! Witness 
the renewal of those doles in spite of the depletion of the Imperial 
Exchequer and in spite of the crushing dead weight of taxation 
imposed upon the country at large ! 

The old saw truly says, “‘ Charity begins at home.” And as 
truly exploitation, too, begins at home. But that exploitation is 
for the most part so subtle and insidious that the working masses 
have no idea of the extent to which they are robbed, cheated, and 
bamboozled in matters of rent, rates, and taxes by the idle “ruling 
classes” of this country. 

Had the workers but understood how the landed classes have 
quartered themselves upon the trade and industry of the country, 
they would never have placed in power in 1895 the present Govern- 
ment of Landlords; and had they at the last General Election but 
grasped the economic inwardness of the situation, here and in South 
Africa, they would never have repeated in 1900 the folly of 1895. 
Unfortunately, however, economics are but little studied in this 
country, and even when studied they are too often studied to but 
little purpose. And so a wave of “ patriotism” carried back to 
power a Government, not of patriots, but of parasites! Were it 
not such a vital matter, the situation would be truly Gilbertian in 
its humour. The toilers have elected the spoilers, the sheep have 
chosen the wolves, to rule over them ! 

Could the force of folly further go ? 

It is surely inconceivable that the workers of this country—for, 
as Mr. Chamberlain reminded them at Cupar the other day, it is 
they who make and unmake Governments—it is surely inconceivable 
that the workers of this country will much longer tolerate the 
shameless incompetence abroad and the unblushing parasitism and 
corruption at home of the present Landlord Government. 

Here is a golden opportunity had the leaders of the Liberal 
Party but the grit and the gumption to avail themselves of it. 
‘Doles at home and disasters abroad” is a damning record. Why, 
then, do not the Liberal leaders take off the gloves and, hitting 
straight from the shoulder at ancient abuses and modern infamies, 
show up this so-called Government of Empire-makers and patriots 
for the Empire-wreckers and the parasites that in truth they are ? 

In their own “ War Budget” the Government have given us an 
appraisement of the true value—one might almost say the actual 
cash value—of their patriotism, for not one penny-piece of the new 
taxes designed to meet the war expenditure have they placed upon 
the shoulders of their own class; while by the indecent haste with 
which they rushed through Parliament the Bill renewing the Agri- 
cultural Rating Act they afforded incontestable proof of their brazen 
and barefaced parasitism, 

Let the Liberal leaders, then, demand that the shirkers, not the 
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workers, the spoilers, not the toilers, shall bear the cost of this war ; 
that the burdens incurred by this Landlord Government shall be 
placed on the shoulders of the landholders, not on those of the labour 
and capital of the country ; and that the monopolists of the diamond- 
bearing and gold-bearing lands of South Africa, the “ gold heapers” 
who in their lust for gain have not stopped short at the wholesale 
murder of the flower of British and Boer manhood, have not spared 
even the very wives and children of the Boers, shall bear their 
share of the cost of the war, and shall pay for the repatriation of the 
Boer prisoners, the restocking of their farms, and the rebuilding of 
their homes. 

If this be not done the crushing deadweight of taxation will most 
certainly bring widespread ruin upon this country, and South Africa 
will be handed over, bound hand and foot, to the human vampires 
of Kimberley and the Rand. 

The imposition upon present values of the land tax of 4s. in the 
£, now levied on the values of 200 years ago, and the repeal of the 
Rating Acts, would realise a revenue of £43,000,000 a year—a sum 
large enough not only to meet the interest and sinking fund charges 
on the debt due to the war, but also to allow of the introduction of 
Payment of Members and of Election Expenses, the Abolition of the 
Breakfast Table Daties, and the establishment of a system of Old 
Age Pensions. These are financial reforms, and therefore cannot be 
blocked by the House of Lords. Moreover, this tax on land values 
not only would not be a burden on trade and industry, but, by 
making the land monopolist get down off their backs, it would relieve 
labour and capital of their heaviest burden. 

Instead of taxing exported coal, therefore, mineral rents and 
royalties and all other forms of land values should be taxed. And 
the same principle should be enforced in South Africa, for it is 
land monopoly—the monopoly of the diamond-mines and the 
gold-fields—that has given the “financiers” of Kimberley and the 
Rand their vast unearned wealth, and has enabled them to wield 
in industrial, social, and political affairs such immense and such 
dangerous power. 

It was land monopoly that ate out the lion heart of Rome. 
Latifundia perdidere Italiam—“ Great estates ruined Italy ”—was 
Pliny’s epitaph for the Roman Empire; and unless, here and in 
South Africa, and throughout the whole of the British Empire, the 
people rouse themselves from their lethargy in regard to this gravest 
of dangers, land monopoly will inevitably eat out the heart of the 
British Empire also. 





ANARCHISM: AN OUTLINE AND A 
CRITICISM. 


Except for recurring deplorable evidences of its existence, the world 
at large would soon believe that Anarchism is dead, so little do we 
hear of its propaganda. State Socialism is a growing force in 
Germany and other Continental countries, and the more utilitarian 
form of Socialism which has taken root in this country is also 
making some headway, but Anarchism seems in a more feeble con- 
dition than at any time during the past thirty or forty years. It. 
still exists, however, and Anarchist writings are still issued (chiefly 
in pamphlet form) in sufficient quantity to justify serious examina- 
tion of its tenets. : 

Anarchism is defined in the Encyclopedia of Social Reform as. 
“The social doctrine of the abolition of government of man by 
man, and the constitution of society without government.” This. 
definition is hardly comprehensive enough, for it would make 
Anarchism appear to be a political system only, but it has the merit 
of stating the greatest common measure of the teachings of all 
schools of Anarchist thought. On the political side of Anarchism 
there is a general agreement, but on the economic side there are two 
distinct sections. Of these, the Individualist or Philosophical 
Anarchists desire an absolute freedom for the individual in all his 
relations. He is to have liberty to live his life unto himeelf; 
society is to consist of a number of self-contained and self-controlled 
irresponsible units having few common interests, and no compulsory 
association one with another; personal possession is to be the sole 
right to the ownership of property and will depend apparently on 
the strength of the individual and his ability to acquire possession 
to the exclusion of all others who desire the same property. In 
short, ‘‘ mind your own business,’ and look out for your own hand, 
is to be the only moral precept. 

The advocates of this class of Anarchism are few in number and 
small in influence. Their doctrines are derived from the German 
who wrote as “Max Stirner,” and from Proudhon; but Herbert 
Spencer and other individualist philosophers are held in high esteem 
by them. In America there is a group centred at Boston, and 
known as the Boston Anarchists. A paper, edited by B. J. Tucker, 
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is their chief organ, but beyond preaching their ideals they do very 
little towards the accomplishment of their ends. Their methods of 
propaganda are quite constitutional, and as the movement is small 
there is little necessity for detailed discussion of their principles. 

Anarchist Communism, however, is a much larger and more 
definite theory, and the movement in its favour has adherents in 
many lands. Russian in its origin, it was definitely taught by 
Bakounine, and Prince Kropotkin may now be considered its most 
influential teacher. Outside Boston it is the usual form of 
Anarchism advocated, and its ideal cannot be better described than 
in the programme of the Pittsburg Congress of the chief American 
Anarchist organisation, the International Working People’s Associa- 
tion. Its six points are: “(1) Destruction of the existing class 
rule by all means, i.c., an energetic, relentless, revolutionary, and 
international action ; (2) Establishment of a free society based upon 
a co-operative organisation of production; (3) Free exchange of 
equivalent products by and between productive organisations without 
commerce and profit-mongery; (4) Organisation of education on a 
secular, scientific, and equal basis for both sexes; (5) Equal rights 
for all without distinction to sex or race; (6) Regulation of public 
affairs between the autonomous (independent) communes, and 
association on a federalistic basis.” 

It has been noted that Anarchist Communism is of Russian origin. 
In some measure it actually exists in the Russian “‘ Mir,” an institu- 
tion which many Anarchists have taken as their model community. 
This institution is well described in Mr. J. Rae’s Contemporary 
Socialism, and in Sir Donald Wallace’s Russia. Briefly, it consists 
of a community, larger than the family, the members of which by 
inter-marriage and long association with one another, are so much 
connected that the affairs of the one are the concern of the many. 
The land is not the property of the individual but of the commune, 
and no action can be taken respecting its cultivation, or any of the 
affairs of the commune, without a full meeting of the members, who 
decide wnanimously as to the course to be pursued. There is no 
“‘tyranny of the majority,” for nothing is done until all are agreed. 
The taxes are paid by the commune, and each member, whether 
resident or absent, has to pay his share. None can leave the com- 
mune without special permission, and this serves as a means whereby 
a tax from an absent member may be recovered. If he has not paid 
it, his permission to work elsewhere is denied him, and he must per- 
force return to his native place. The land held by each family is 
determined on the basis of the numbers in the family. There are 
many other interesting features of the ‘‘ Mir,” but these are sufficient 
to show why it is so popular as the ideal of the Anarchist Communist. 
Anarchism reigns in the government of the commune, Communism in 
the division of the land. 
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It must be noticed that Anarchist Communism has no connection 
with, or similarity to, Socialism. It is an error of the first magni- 
tude to class Socialists with Anarchists. Mr. Rae argues that 
Anarchists are more socialist than the Socialists, because “they are 
disposed to want not only common property and common production, 
but common enjoyment of products as well.” They are also more 
democratic ‘‘ because they will have no government of any kind over 
the people except the people themselves, no representative institu- 
tions; but every little industrial group of people managing its 
affairs as it will manage its industrial works.” They are also more 
revolutionary, because “ they have no faith, even temporarily, in con- 
stitutional procedure, and think making a little trouble is always the 
best way of bringing on a big revolution.” With these views it is 
hard to concur. The only resemblance to Socialism found in the 
Anarchist’s programme is in the suggested principles governing the 
use of property, but this disappears on closer examination. Under 
Socialism property would be owned by the State, and used in the 
interests of the people. Under Anarchist Communism there would 
be no State organisation, and the suggested common property and 
common production would resolve itself into individual holding and 
use of land and other wealth without the payment of rent or other 
tribute therefor. 

Dr. R. T. Ely has clearly defined the distinctions between 
Socialism, Communism, and Anarchism. 


“Socialism . . . holds that justice in the distribution of the good things 
of life is to be attained in common and systematic production in a re- 
created state, where men shall receive the means of enjoyment in propor- 
tion to the service they have rendered to society. Communism presupposes 
a like transformation, but seeks justice in equality ; while Anarchism would 
abolish all existing compulsory institutions, and would let men freely build 
such social structures as inclination and uncontroiled desire might prompt.” 


This antagonism between Anarchism and Socialism has been 
dwelt upon because they are so freely banded together, both in the 
Press and in more serious writings. Consequently, they are usually 
associated together in the public mind, In the early days of the 
Socialist movement there was an undoubted connection between the 
teachers of one and the teachers of the other, and both Marx and 
Bakounine were leading lights of the old “International.” But it 
was soor. found that their principles were not mutually compatible, 
and at the Hague conference there was a final breaking of the 
ways. Since that time all sections of the Socialist movement have 
at one time or another passed resolutions repudiating Anarchism, 
many Socialists have written against it, and at the last two Inter- 
national Socialist Congresses its advocates have been expelled. 

Returning now to our consideration of Anarchist Communism, 
we find there are five main objections to be made to it. First, it is 
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entirely utopian. A reform is not necessarily unrealisable because 
it is designated utopian, but in the case of Anarchist Communism, 
it is so far removed from the practicable, that if it is deserving of 
consideration as a serious suggestion, it is on other grounds than 
that of its probable realisation, The movement of modern society 
is towards strengthening the State and its control over the individual, 
not towards removiog it. Many things left to individual enterprise 
in the past are now becoming everywhere part of the State’s function. 
Autocracy and despotism are gradually losing their hold, but the 
trend is towards further establishing representative government, 
instead of its disestablishment. The “free exchange of equivalent 
products without commerce and profit-mongery,” may gradually 
grow out of the extension of State organisation and control of 
industry, but the direction is not towards doing this “by and 
between” separate “ productive organisations.” Neither are we 
moving towards the “ establishment of a free society,” if free means, 
as it does to the Anarchist, the possession by the individual of the 
right to join or leave that society, to make or break the contract 
with it, at will. 

Some Anarchists believe, as Prince Kropotkin appears to do, that 
their ideal may be obtained through Socialism; that is, that after 
the functions of the State have been so extended as to embrace 
every part of the industrial life, it will by progression die a natural 
death, and the freedom of the individual will be restored, not with 
competition, but free association, as its accompaniment. This may 
be, but in so far as they advocate the extension of the State at 
present, they are Socialists, not Anarchists, 

Another reason why Anarchism is impracticable is that it depends 
on revolution for its establishment. Anarchists as a body repudiate 
constitutional action, because this involves from them a recognition 
and use of the powers of the organism they desire to overthrow. 
The State is external, enforcing its decisions. To the Anarchist 
the individual is a complete and self-sufficing unit; compulsion from 
without is incompatible with this self-sufficiency, and to use the 
authority of the State as an external force would make Anarchists 
inconsistent with their creed. Farther, if the abolition of the 
tyranny of the majority (or minority) is to be desired, why tinker 
with it, when it can be immediately destroyed if only enough desire 
it? The State spells despotism, its representatives are necessarily 
despots, therefore destroy them. Here arises the “ propaganda by 
deed.” The only way to remove despotism is to destroy the despots, and 
todo this by force is nosin. These are the teachings which produced 
a “reign of terror” in Russia, and, when heard by a diseased mind, 
resulted in the assassination of Mr. McKinley. If the actual murder 
of a public representative may not be laid at the door of an Anarchist 
teacher, and may not be intended by any one of them when inciting 
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their hearers to revolution, such melancholy events as the recent 
deaths of the late King of Italy and the late President of the United 
States are directly traceable to their teachings. This is the only 
part of Anarchism we are called upon to find a cure for, and not 
only should the actual assassin be called upon to suffer the penalty 
of his crime, but utterances which are treasonable, or are violent 
incentives to riot and murder, should also be punishable. For the 
rest, education and the march of events in a sanely democratic 
and collectivist direction will prevent a great spread of Anarchist 
doctrines, and it is noticeable that where this is taking place, as in 
this country and our colonies, there is little manifestation of 
Anarchist activity. 

Oar next objection to Anarchism is that it is necessarily atheistic. 
The teaching which refuses to recognise the right of the State to 
control the individual, because it is an external force acting upon a 
self-sufficing unit, must also refuse to believe in a Deity controlling 
individual action. Theism and Anarchism are mutually destructive, 
because the one postulates a force higher than, and controlling, man, 
while the other denies the right of any other force than his own 
inclinations to influence him. And, although it is recorded that in 
Spain, Catholic priests have joined and led revolutionary Anarchist 
movements, all the recognised leaders of Anarchism are avowed - 
atheists, and in the writings of Stirner, the founder of Anarchism, 
is directly traveable the influence ot Fauerbach, who taught that 
God is not only a fiction, but a very harmful one, ‘Man is the 
highest being for man.” “If God exists,” said Proudhon, “ He is 
man’s enemy”; and Bakounine, going further, says, “ If God existed 
it would be necessary to destroy Him.” 

Finally, Auarchism is self-destructive. It aims at a “ free society 
based upon the co-operative organisation of production.” That is to 
say, production is to be organised by contract, which the individual 
is to be free to make or free to break, as he chooses). We may 
justly infer, therefore, that he will only remain in the group as 
long as he receives an equivalent, as he conceives it, for his labour. 
Suppose that he does not aid in the production of goods as fully as 
the rest of the group consider he should. Are they to expel him ? 
If so, we have an external force acting upon, and Anarchism comes 
to an end. Or, suppose he refuses to labour, and the group cannot 
expel him, does he not, although in the minority, compel the rest 
to labour for his benefit, and is not this the operation of an external 
force? If so, it is again the destruction of Anarchism. Socialism 
involves the compulsion of each to earn his living, but Anarchism 
leaves this an open question. If, under Anarchism, it is to be 
that he who does not work shall not eat, we have compulsion which 
destroys Anarchism, and if this is not to be, we have the individual 
compelling the group or community, and this is the opposite of 
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Anarchism. Further, the words “ co-operative organisation ” imply 
order and law, for we cannot have organisation without it. But if 
the order is not compulsory, it soon fails, and if it is compulsory, 
Anarchism is abandoned. In other words, Anarchism and organisa- 
tion are mutually destructive, and as we cannot have Communism 
without organisation, Anarchist Communism is impossible. The 
most that would be possible in this direction is the organisation of 
small groups, self-sufficient and autonomous, which need have no 
connection with one another, unless for purposes of mutual exchange 
of produce, and self-defence. But this is far from Anarchism, and 
it would be found that the more elaborate the organisation of the 
groups, and the closer the bonds which federated them, the more 
efficient and sub-divided would be the labour of production, the 
greater the control of the organisation over the individual, and the 
further the progress from the Anarchist ideal. Thus the conclusion 
we arrive at is, that the less the Anarchy about Anarchist Com- 
munism, the greater would be its efficiency, and the nearer its 


attainment. 
GEORGE Hy. Woon. 





A HINT TO ICTINUS; 


OR, THE NEW ARCHITECTURE. 


A HINT, although a friendly one, to the present-day loyal and! 
trusty representative of worn-out ideas and methods in architecture, 
old Ictinus, who now consents for half an hour or so to lay down 
his parallel rulers, his socket compasses, his sectors and protractors, 
and listen awhile to a curious and interesting extract from a letter 
written in London by a Chinese merchant, Chee-foo, to his wife at 
Canton during the year A.D. 2005. It runs thus: 


“T forgot to mention in my last, my presence at a very grand ball given 
by one of the most wealthy and influential merchants in the Indo-Chinese 
connection. What most particularly impressed me and diverted my 
attention from the gay and festive scene of animation and beauty, to: 
which, however, it formed a wonderful though glittering frame and setting, 
was the architecture of the grand and spacious ball-room. As you know, 
about a thousand years ago, an evolution of a new principle of construc- 
tion, involving that of decoration, began, and slowly but surely completely 
crushed out the use and vogue of the upright post, horizontal beam, which 
now are quite as much curiosities of a past civilisation as steamboats or 
steam-engines for travelling purposes. They told me that this was the 
last specimen of the irregular, oblique, or free architecture. Imagine to 
yourself the representation of a vast natural cavern, the rocky ceiling of 
which, rising gradually by the walls from the basement, soared irregularly 
over our heads above ; now holding fora space a middle course, now zig- 
zagging up in a lengthy incline, now swooping down in rising and falling 
waves, the extravagance of the style almost setting convenience at defiance 
with its finish of stalactite kissing the ground. The sense of balance and pro- 
portion in the midst of a lavish indulgence in free expression, however, was 
not violated: and unity and breadth, clearness especially, and significance 
were all there. The polychromy of a rich and precious mosaic spread over 
the whole surface, and set off by the blaze of the electric light accentuated 
here and there the tortuous twistings and involutions of various curious 
mouldings that are to be found in stony vaults. In the play of the varied 
surface, in the marvellous life and changeableness, there was no cumbering 
superfluity, but the power and supremacy of intelligence over matter was 
triumphantly demonstrated, whilst design yielded no precedence to sugges- 
tion. Decoration also seemed to be one with construction. Intermittent 
cylindrical openings in the roof, left purposely dark, afforded chiarosco to 
eyes lacking rest. There were no windows, as the lighting by day was 
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turned on at certain spots by a Rontgen ray arrangement. As a matter 
of composition, both mosaic and cavern were perhaps allowable conven- 
tions, but the close imitation of natural forest foliage in the vestibule on 
the way to the supper room betrayed the realistic exuberance of a debased 
style, as was a spacious realistic moulding of an Aa! of Hawaii—a chaos 
of irregular fragments of a lava stream, which was horrible enough for the 
moment to imperil our appetites. Here, the floor, before level, swelled, 
shelved, and sunk, and we ascended and descended at pleasure amid trees, 
flowers, small tables and seats, conviviality’s centres, where sometimes 
higher up in some bosky arbour one could survey the feast of soul in 
mossy security. From one of these airy nests I observed one young lady 
winking at her lover below, and the contents of a bottle of ‘ phiz’ which 
had burst near me rapidly tumbling down the sedgy gully of a miniature 
ravine. The architect had indeed avoided the formlessness, the restless- 
ness of the Saracenic style by sticking to a good thing when he found it 
and repeating it, but not to repletion. The idea of this new architecture 
is at last rightly credited to a certain H. Seal.? By the way, upon another 
and sister subject, the bristles of musical purists just now are awfully 
erected over the new opera, in which the composer has dropped the curtain 
upon his fourth act by finishing it with a dominant seventh. To me it 
seems reasonable enough, as our intense interest is only suspended, and the 
orchestra does not return to the tonic till the curtain rises again.” 


Now whether Chee-foo ever saw a natural cavern of any size® or 
has managed to convey a correct idea of a new building, Ictinus 
doubtless, with professional acumen, will succeed in obtaining a 
sufficient notion of it for our purposes. But you, gentle reader, do 


you not catch at this chance of an art change? You, who restless 
upon the bed of sickness have often turned from side to side, gazing 
helplessly upwards at the eternally flat ceiling, and around upon the 
hopelessly vertical imprisonment of your walls: sick indeed, whether 
physically ailing or convalescent, unto an esthetic death, with all 
nauseous-causing squares, rectangles and parallelograms! Will 
Ictinus once again look round upon nature, always urging him to 
barst the bonds of freedom, leave a rusty conventionalism in the 
lurch, and begin a new era by moderately tilting an architrave or 
venturing slightly to upset a parallel? Or, as when Kent or 
Capability Browne were in being, to give him a gratuitous eye- 
opener, will he still prefer for all time to munch old Pugin’s mouldy 
remainder-biscuit or gnaw at the bare Vitruvius-cum-Burlington 
bones? Or will he not rather have a try at trapezium, trapezoid, 
or polygon, &c., and so avoid Mr. Reginald Blomfield caricaturing 
him with his antiquated garden and formal logic. 


1 An Aa consists of clinkers sometimes detached, sometimes agglutinated together 
with a bristling array of sharp jagged angular fragments of a compact character 
projecting up through them. 

2 Whose father, Samuel, was the first to fix a plaque at Lewes, Sussex, upon the 
exterior of the house where Thomas Paine, the deist, statesman, and author of the 
American Constitution, oncelived. His mother, Ann Seal—charity itself—never slept 
without this author’s Common Sense under her pillow. 

® Such as those in the Azores, Canary, Iceland, and that of Lurdy in the great 
valley of Virginia. 
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II. 









In the practical business of life there are few bottoming things 
to be interfered with successfully. For instance, to alter our break- ‘| 
fast hour as we get on in life, or to journalise the ledger before ie 
sub-posting the sub-ledger from the subsidiary books ; although our We 
War Office lately put the cart before the horse in the postponement He 
of preparation “ till after action,” and in a more punctilious calling ‘i 
perhaps, we have seen the occupant of the woolsack laying down 
martial law from an equity bench. ‘Then, in science, a certain 
savant has seriously (?) threatened the position of mathematies.! 
But on entering the realm of art, however pedants may wriggle, 
there are indeed no “finals.” Fundamentals, axioms, or what were 
thought so, are interfered with, and even abandoned to a formidable 
extent. In music, the history of the evolution of “licence” from 
Monteverde down to present-day methods of comparative freedom 
is an instructive narrative: as long as, in fact, contemporary theory 
is approximately respected, the loosening of the shackles mends its 
pace. And now the architectural Slender will not require much 
pressing, we fancy, from the fair Mistress Page of art to induce him 
to join his sister Music at the board of free cheer, where already 
Handwriting, Dancing, Acting, Tailoring, Manners and Social 
Intercourse, &c., are confidently seated at their ease. ‘ Will’t 
please your worship to come in, sir?” ot 

The advance at first may be made modestly, although with spirit, ie 
by the search for precedents for the new departure towards the iy 
oblique, the uneven, the irregular, the unsymmetrical, the free. if 
And such precedents are, among many, the slant of high-pitched 
gable roof, the grateful lines of tapering pyramidal spire, the curva- : 
ture of Greek and Gothic mouldings, ovolas, scotias and cavettos, ke | 
entasis and slight crookedness of Doric and Ionic columns, &c.” ie 

Then, for ideas and material for new conventions, seek the virgin 
forest, stalactite cavern, the seas and mountains, remembering that 
there are no perfect lines nor curves nor regular surfaces in nature, 
nor in the presence of science’s magnifier. For who has not 
gazed with rapture and delight from Ben Nevis in winter at nature's 
anity in variety, in the shape of a sea of confused irregular swellings 
and sinkings, the rising and falling juts and curves of mountain- 
tops in light and shade; or at the geological panorama of rocks 
smoothed by ice, or over the lava-plain of Idaho? What of the 
uneven grandeur of the hill-fortresses of Gibraltar or Gwalior? 
Wherein lies the charm of Jerusalem, Athens, Genoa, Lisbon, Edin- 
burgh, Bruges, and Constantinople? When does the desert grow 
































































1 See, however, on this subject Pearson’s @ of Science, New Edition. 
* See Ruskin also on Pisan measurements in the Lamp of Life. 
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interesting but when it undulates? And then the tortuous twistings 
of strata, and of tree-branches such as the banyan and the old cedar 
of Lebanon, or of tree-roots like that of the Assam india-rubber ; 
and for atmospheric effects, the Japanese typhoon. Wild irregu- 
larity everywhere, though a unity in the irregularity, but plenty of 
horizontals and verticals of a sort to be had, although in a decided 
minority. or the legitimate purpose of a richer and more vigorous 
expression and a more striking contrast, an amplification ard variety 
of exquisite art-forms may be wrested at will from widest world- 
resources, sweeps and elliptic curves from rock and tree, plant and 
flower, cloud contours and twisted shapes of convulsive water, and 
lowly lovely things of the infinitely littlh—organic and inorganic— 
which science of late years has harvested for us. 

And thus is raised up a well-favoured building in the early- 
mixed-oblique: an electicism—straight with crooked, even with 
uneven—grateful to the eyes of men and women weary of angular 
moulding and systematic orderliness. And then we move on to the 
middle-mixed-oblique, where the limited frequency of the uneven is 
exchanged for its opposite, and the balance is fully upon the side of 
the new principle ; and, lastly, the late oblique, where at first unity 
and design possess an assured control and concentration is powerful, 
but tending in the end, in spite of a marvellous invention, to utter 
suicidal extravagance in design, or no design, debasement and flam- 
boyantism, which leads to a revival of the earlier oblique. 

And now as to the principle of the oblique and irregular. Ruskin 
lays it down that to compose is to arrange unequal things, and that 
there is no proportion between equal things, but only symmetry, 
which is easy to attain, and that without proportion there is no 
composition at all. If this is the case, the three well-known rock 
pinnacles, the Drei Zinnen of the Dolomite Mountains in the Eastern 
Alps, would be artificially, what is naturally, good composition. 
The left-hand rock is smaller than the right-hand one, which is 
topped by the middle one. The outline is an irregular sort of 
zigzag and possesses a wild beauty, although not a curve. There is 
the contrast of the middle rock with each of the side ones and that 
of the latter with each other ; but the balance of the middle with 
the side ones is not perfect, nor the latter with each other, but is as 
perfect as more often than not one meets in nature, and herein lies 
the charm and attraction; unity and proportion are here plain 
enough, but would be just as true if the three masses of rock were 
split up into a hundred peaks, hollows, and defiles. It is the unity 
of the Overture to the Meistersingers which would have driven Haydn 
crazy ; but what we want at present in the building art is not a 
Haydn nor Mozart, but a Masonic Gluck. 

Now, as an illustration of the beauty and esthetic satisfaction to 
be derived from the oblique, suppose we are seeking an idea for a 
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new window for a lofty wall-mass. What can please us better than 
the fine serpentine line of the Jhelum River, coiling through the far- 
famed lovely Vale of Kashmire? A single broad light (a fourth of 
the wall’s width), commencing at a few feet from the ground, 
traverses aslant the mass to within a few feet of the roof. This 
light (representative of the river), a convention of ruby-red stained 
glass,! to be framed and fitted round with a mosaic of the brightest 
gold (representative of the valley) of suitable breadth; and then let 
the most glowing and brightest of eummer noons illuminate the 
translucent surface, and realise, perhaps for once, that life may be 
worth living. 

We now for the first time discover that the irregular or oblique 
principle is the chief or bottoming factor of the picturesque, although 
Ruskin’s secondary ones are not to be dispensed with. It is delight- 
ful to us to view our tyrants prostrate! Pillars and architraves 
at all angles tumbling over one another! Such an exquisite 
contrast! Although, apart from emotion, the merely admired 
disorder of logs floating across one another down a Canadian river 
gratifies the eye. And so it is that the Acropolis, Forum, Bolton 
or Netley may give us moderns more actual gratification in their 
ruined than in their perfect condition—that is, real ruins, not 
restored and made angular. The new architecture indeed may 
really exercise a sedative effect upon our nervous restlessness, 
globe-scamping and anasarca-hunting, and tend to strengthen the 
convolutions of our brains, which our monotonous dwellings surely 
tent to stunt, and lead us to think more and read less.” 

The Greek temple, beautiful and graceful as it is, was, after all, 
only an idealised wooden hut—square and angular, as people then 
had had too much of the sloping tent with its pole in often a 
wobbling condition, and too much of the irregular all round them, 
in the shape of the deep forest with its wolves and bears, &c., and 
as they knew nothing of buttresses or other structural shifts, they 
stuck to the straight post and horizontal beam. The Gothic was a 
bid for freedom—a mild attempt at a change back again to the 
irregular, the oblique, and the uneven. The ideas that the long- 
drawn aisle is nature’s }eafy long-drawn avenue, and that the upward 
springing of the arch with the bossed network of the vaulted roof 
points heavenward, still endears Gothic to the superstitious, although 
it would be hard to find a leafy long-drawn avenue in nature, 
except by accident, and with antipodes confronting us, a very large 
order indeed in either a horizontal or vertical direction to localise 
heaven. We may allow that the new architecture does undoubtedly 

1 As a keynote, but to avoid flatness, different tones of the colour to be har- 
— Questions of leading and the advisability of bars must be left to the 


This may explain the political and social condition of the inhabitants of Hove, 
Sussex, whose town is planned after a hideous angular Yankee type. 
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provide many difficult problems of construction for the future archi- 
tect, but he will solve them; and that its business utility is nil 
should be an enormous advantage. 


III. 


And now let Ictinus shake himself up a bit, and some fine morning 
perch upon the balustrade of Hyde Park’s bridge,! and study the 
devious curvatures beneath him; and then let him in imagination 
take to pieces the ugly Queen Ann’s Mansions block to southward and 
re-erect it in our style, and, as the Sage of Brentwood used to say, 
mark the success of it ; and then may he behold a sight strange and 
novel indeed. For far away over the woody prospect the old abbey’s 
western towers, in joyful imitation, and frantic to quit the vertical 
even for a time, begin nodding Pisa-like to each other and to the 
Victoria no less polite, and this encouraging their near neighbours, 
the columns of York and Nelson, and St. Martin’s steeple, and the 
street lamps aping their betters everywhere in all directions, such 
fine bowing and courtly scraping will then be seen as was never 
equalled nor surpassed in old St. James’s near by; and after this 
let Ictinus hie him home to discuss it all over with his old Mary 
Ann and to lunch with what appetite he can. 

Horace SEAL. 


1 Which, by the way, has a hyperbolic arch. 











THE POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 


ITS FORTY YEARS, 


THE first suggestion for the establishment of saviays banks in. this 
couotry emanated from Daniel Defoe in 1704, in the form of a 
recommendation as a remedy for the prevalent pauperism. The 
financial views of the author of Robinson Crusoe met, however, with 
but scanty support, and it was not until1771 that a measure was 
carried through the House of Commons by Francis Maséres enabling 
the ratepayers of parishes to establish such institutions. This 
measure did not become law, as it was defeated in the Lords, but 
from that date private attempts were frequently made to establish 
local banks. Many of these attained success, but their spheres of 
activity were naturally very restricted. In 1817 all these institu- 
tions in England and Wales were put under the control of the 
Government, and by further legislation those of Scotland and 
Ireland were brought later under the influence of the Act. 

Ten years previously, in ‘1807, Mr. Whitbread, the leader of the 
Opposition, had suggested the establishment of Government savings 
banks. Tue banks to be established by his proposed measure were 
solely for the benefit of the working classes. Their clients were to 
be confined to persons certified to subsist principally or alone by the 
wages of their labour. Not more than £5 was to be deposited 
at one time, £20 in one year, and £200 in all. The local post- 
masters were to act as agents: for the institution. Provision was 
also made in the measure for the granting of annuities and insur- 
ances. The Bill did not meet with the approval of Parliament, and 
it was more than half a century before the Post Office Savings Bank 
was finally established. 

In 1850, Sir Charles William Sikes, a banker of Huddersfield, 
opened his campaign in favour of the establishment of a Government 
savings bank by un anonymous communication to the Leeds Mercury, 
in which he pointed to the working-class organisations as capable of 
rendering great assistance in the matter. His scheme was imme- 
diately adopted by the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics Institutes. 
Four years later Sir Charles (then Mr.) Sikes published an open 
letter to Sir George Cornewall Lewis, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, advocating the establishment of savings banks by the 
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Government. Success was, however, not yet attained; but his 
exertions were continued, and once he had converted Sir George 
Lewis’ successor, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir Rowland Hill, the secretary 
to the Post Office, to his views, official support was not long 
delayed. ‘The Post Office Savings Bank Act became law during the 
session of 1861, and the scheme that was adopted on the occasion, 
and which had been thought out by Mr. George Chetwynd, of the 
Money Order Office, and Mr. Frank Ives Scudamore, the receiver and 
accountant-general of the Post Office, proved so satisfactory that it has 
remained in operation to the present day with hardly any alteration. 
Under that plan deposits and withdrawals could be made at any post- 
office transacting savings bank business, The headquarters for the 
three kingdoms were fixed in London. The funds were invested in 
Government securities and interest at 24 per cent. paid to depositors. 
Deposits were to consist of shillings and multiples of shillings, 
The maximum to be deposited in one year was not to exceed £30, 
and the total limit was placed at £150. In the case of friendly, 
provident and charitable societies, however, the limits were extended. 
The new institution attained immediate popularity, and by the end 
of the first year of activity 180,000 accounts had been opened and 
£1,750,000 deposited. Year by year the business expanded; the 
number of accounts multiplied manifold ; the total amounts deposited 
went up by millions of pounds; the average balance of each account 
rose each year without exception. 

The era of the eighties was one of new departures in the Savings 
Bank, In the first place the annuity and insurance business of the 
Post Office was handed over to the new department, and at the 
same time arrangements were made to assist depositors to invest 
smali amounts in the national funds. In 1881, also, the services 
that had been rendered by Mr, Sikes were recognised by the con- 
ferment of a knighthood upon him “in recognition of the important 
part taken by him in introducing the system of Post Office Savings 
Banks now so widely and beneficially in operation.” During the 
first three years of Mr. Fawcett’s régime the number of depositors 
grew by nearly a million, the roll of offices transacting Savings 
Bank business was considerably increased, and still greater facilities 
were given for the practice of thrift by the introduction of the slip 
system, whereby the minimum deposit was lowered to a penny. 

When the institution had been in existence for just thirty years 
the limit of the total allowed to each depositor was raised by 
Parliament to £200. The amount of stock that could stand to each 
account was at the same time increased. Two years later, in 1893, 
by a further Act of Parliament the maximum amount allowed to be 
deposited in one year wes increased to £50. Advantage was taken 
of the passage of the Free Education Act to attempt to secure the 
banking of the pence that had hitherto been spent in school fees. 
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The Education Department and the Post Office acted in unison in 
the matter, and at their joint suggestion arrangements were made 
for the weekly collection of savings in many of the public elementary 
schools. At the same time the work of the numerous school penny 
banks working in conjunction with the Post Office was extended. 
At first the school children eagerly adopted the suggestions to save 
their pennies, and officers of the Post Office attended weekly at a 
great number of schools to receive deposits. The enthusiasm, how- 
ever, died away after a time. 

The year 1893 also saw the adoption of the practice of certain 
Continental states of allowing withdrawals by telegraph. This 
suggestion had long been under consideration, the chief objection to 
it being that to facilitate the withdrawal of savings would by no 
means be an encouragement of thrift. The departure, however, 
has long since justified itself and has undoubtedly satisfied a 
want. 

One result of the estabiishment of the Post Office Savings Bank 
has been to deprive many of the old trustees’ savings banks of their 
usefulness. Their total business has, however, not been diminished, 
for efter forty years of competition with the Post Office their 
aggregate total of funds exceeds their total of 1861 by £6,000,000. 

The financial stability of the bank for many years gave no trouble 
to its managers, and it assisted annually without exception to swell 
the surpluses of the Post Office. This prosperity did not prove 
permanent, and of late, instead of an annual profit, there has been a 
deficit. In 1899 the loss on the year’s working amounted to 
£11,711, but the following year the accounts once more showed a 
surplus. The appreciation in the value of the national funds and 
the consequent reduction in the net interest on investments of five 
years ago are largely responsible for the recent deficits, which were 
expected to remain permanent. Means of restoring the equilibrium 
have been for some time under consideration, and the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in a recent session introduced a 
measure for the purpose of reducing the interest on deposits. 

The deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank at the present day 
average £4 2s. 5¢d. per head of population. During the last year 
of the century 14,969,849 deposits were made, amounting to 
£40,516,436, The 5,406,347 withdrawals during the same period 
reached the figure of £38,231,372. The interest credited to 
depositors for the year exceeded three million pounds, raising the 
total standing to their credit to £135,549,645. The number who 
shared these gigantic amouuts was eight millions; that is to say, 
one-fifth of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. Two millions 
were invested in Government securities through the Savings Bank in 
the same year, or £500,000 more than the total amount standing to 
the credit of depositors at the end of 1885. On December 31, 
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1900, there were 93,965 stockholders owning £10,468,290 stock in 
the books of the Department. 

In the course of its forty years’ career the Bank has more than 
once changed its habitation. Its first abode was in some warehouses 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, but in its marvellous expansion it soon 
outgrew that accommodation. A building was procured for it in 
Queen Victoria Street, but even this proved insufficient for its 
requirements, Its officials rapidly filled the new structure and over- 
flowed in swarms into neighbouring warehouses. An additional 
building was commenced which carried the immense office from 
Queen Victoria Street almost to St. Paul’s, but the staff had grown 
in the meantime to such an extent that almost immediately after its 
completion the accommodation had already become inadequate, and 
it was then decided to remove the whole of the Department to a new 
neighbourhood, where plenty of room could be allowed for future 


expansion in all directions. 
ALBERT M. Hyamson. 





MUNICIPAL SANITATION. 


I suppose that if the average man were told that there was an inti- 
mate connection between the drains of a house at Hampstead and 
Majuba Hill, his answer would be a smile of incredulity. But I 
would develop and justify this idea, which was suggested by some 
documents that have been laid before me, relating to a dispute 
between Mr. Mark Judge, the eminent sanitary architect, and the 
Borough Council of Hampstead. 

At all times individuals, classes, and nations have been divided on 
the great question of how far a man should regulate his own life, 
and how far, if at all, he should resign himself to the dictation of 
another. There was first the great institution of slavery, with its 
variant in the fall of the rod of Odysseus on the shoulders of Ther- 
sites. Then there was monasticism, in which, as in other institu- 
tions, there is no doubt that economic motives were more powerful 
than so-called religious ones. In the matter of religion, again, it 
was till lately at the peril of a man’s life that he tried to escape the 
dictation of priests, councils, or popes. Health has always been a 
fertile field for dictation. Once a king had his physician at his 
elbow at dinner, and the royal hog got his forelegs in the trough 
and ate unwholesome things and excessive quantities, unless forcibly 
prevented by the keeper of his gluttonous conscience. So it is said 
that the Chinese only pay their doctor while they are well, and stop 
his fees to punish him for their own errors when they are sick. A 
glance at the advertisement columns of any newspaper will show that 
the chief attraction of any house in the country is ‘‘ nearness to 
church and doctor.” Vast numbers of men are persuaded that they 
cannot decide for themselves how long they should work or how 
much they should earn, but must needs submit varying circum- 
Btances to a common rule. 

The universality of these phenomena would be impossible unless 
the natural desire of many men to bully were not seconded by the 
equally natural desire of many to be bullied. In fact the sudden 
social success of Beau Brummell has been explained as being due to 
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his discovery that the majority of men would rather be kicked than 
not. 

Another universal passion is the desire to see a speedy result of 
our labours. Hence the popularity of royal roads, short cuts, quack 
medicines, conscription, government education, &c. Lycurgus 
thought to cure one of the most deep-seated of human instincts by 
the external device of iron money. Plato, More, Ruskin, and many 
other of our finest intellects trusted to alteration of laws to alter the 
hearts of men, and no phrase is commoner now than the statement 
that virtue, temperance, cleanliness, and thrift are impossible with 
“‘ our present social arrangements.” On January 4, 1902, Mr. John 
Burns attributed the increase of drinking among women to the 
monotony of their lives. Now, as Leeds when I first knew it, sixty 
years ago, had one small theatre open for a few days in the year, 
and now has five or six large theatres open every day, and as the 
same is true of other provincial towns and London itself, drunken- 
ness ought to have quite disappeared. To my mind, the special 
feature in the teaching of the prophet of Nazareth was not that he 
inculcated the use of chasubles or the eastward position, or even the 
due distinction between homoousian and homoiousian, but that he 
was fundamentally opposed to curing internal evils by outward 
appliances. Yet we have now hundreds of municipalities laboriously 
occupied in whiting sepulchres, while the uncleanness within is 
beyond the reach of them or their medicines. 

The Darwinian theory is that all good qualities have been 
developed by the influence of an unfavourable environment. The 
strength of the lion and the speed of the antelope have arisen from 
circumstances in which such qualities were needed to escape the 
enemies of the organism. In accordance with this theory we find 
that those nations or races are the strongest which have to fight 
against adverse conditions of climate. They are also the most 
developed in clothing, comfort, and refinement. It is true that as 
we go north we come to a point where the whole energies of man 
are taken up in creating heat, leaving none to spare for advance in 
civilisation. Yet even here we find a compensating advantage in 
the absence of crime, rendering government superfluous, a curious 
commentary on the current views that the great need is an unlimited 
number of Bank Holidays. As the Socialist contention is, that the 
way to improve men is to begin with their surroundings, we should 
expect to see the leaders of the world in the South Sea islands, and 
barren Britain a humble colony of the Riviera. It is true that 
civilisation began in the warm river valleys, such as those of the 
Nile and Euphrates. But it was a civilisation of courts, and 
founded on slavery, and collapsed like a house of cards after a 
dynastic reverse. If Socialism ever succeeded in establishing itself, 
we should probably cee something of the same kind, vast crowds of 
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timid slaves, acting in obedience to the orders of self-interested 
leaders, with Tom this, Pete that, or Ben t’ other, trying to play 
the part of Pharaoh or Nebuchadnezzar. 

To come back to the point from which I started. It seems that 
a certain gentleman took a house at Hampstead. To be sure that 
the house was in a proper condition he consulted the Sanitary Assur- 
ance Association, whose surveyor is Mr. Mark Judge. Under the 
direction of that most competent authority the drains were recon- 
structed at the cost of over a hundred pounds. Then came the 
borough surveyor and ordered part of the work to be done over 
again. The Act under which the by-laws were framed provides 
that if there is a dispute in such cases, it shall be settled by a 
magistrate. Accordingly, the case came before Mr. Curtis Bennett, 
at the Marylebone Police Court, who decided against the tenant. 
Before considering the general principle there are several remark- 
able points special to the case. First, it was proved that the 
borough inspector had known for three years that the drains of 
this house were defective, but though there had been more than 
one change of tenant, he had said nothing. But directly a more 
scrupulous and conscientious tenant spends a hundred pounds in 
improvements, he steps in and compels him to spend two hundred, 
by way of encouraging people to attend to sanitation. If the new 
comer had decided to take his chance, the surveyor would not have 
interfered. Secondly, it was admitted that though the borough 
surveyor had condemned in this case a stoneware drain with clay 
joints, he had approved in another house a soil pipe of thin iron 
piping with putty joints and without a trap. Thirdly, one of the 
points objected to was a short length of perpendicular drain which 
had been adopted to save interference with the foundations of the 
house. It must be remembered that this was not a case of build- 
ing a new house, but reconstructing the drains of an old one. 
Mr. Judge naturally asks if an angle of 90 degrees is an insanitary 
angle, seeing that in all houses, and especially in flats and hotels, 
there must be a vertical soil pipe often more than 100 ft. high. 
I am afraid Niagara is an instance of an insanitary angle and will 
have to be relaid. What is to be said of 





“ Shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals” ? 


Such heresy would not be passed nowadays that we are blessed 

with borough inspectors. 

_ I have had a similar experience. At a house in a suburb of 
London I relaid the drains according to the plans of the borough 

surveyor. When the work was done, before filling in, I sent for 

the surveyor. He came and passed the work and it was covered up. 
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Then came another man, and said he was the head surveyor, the 
other being only second, and ordered it all to be done over again. 
I flatly refused, and he gave way. 

But, apart from the absurdities of this particular case, let us look 
at the general principle. It prevails in many departments besides 
sanitation, and indeed threatens to devour us altogether. Isaiah is 
very satirical about the man who taking a log of wood, with part 
thereof he kindleth a fire and warmeth himself, roasteth flesh and 
is satisfied, and with the residue thereof he maketh a god. It is 
related of the carpenter in some French village, that he was taken to 
task for not paying due respect to the wooden image of the local 
saint, and that his answer was, “Je l'ai connu poirier.” The same 
thing is happening every day in many departments, Two young 
men are articled to a surveyor. One is of superior abilities and 
energy, the other commonplace, In due course they leave. The 
clever one starts in business for himself and makes a name and a 
large practice. The other is glad to take a post in some public 
office, and in time gets to be a borough surveyor, where he has to 
criticise the work of a man much superior to himself. It is bound 
to be so, Some pushing schemers will never be content till they get 
the great public schools inspected. They call that, I believe, 
“organising education.” Now the headmastership of a great 
school is worth, say, £3000 a year. The inspector would get £1000 
a year. The senior wranglers and first-class men would, as now, 
go in for head-masterships. A man who had taken a decent second- 
class would be very glad to get an inspectorship. We should then 
have the desirable result of a first-rate man being hampered, criti- 
cised, and ordered about by a second-rate man. I spoke at the 
beginning about Majuba. What is the cause of all our troubles in 
South Africa? One man has first-rate ability, untiring energy and 
ambition. He goes into many lands, serves his country for many 
years, and acquires unequal knowledge of eastern races and shows 
that he is a born ruler of men. Another, a respectable mediocrity, 
goes into a government office, and rises by seniority to be a Perma- 
nent Under-Secretary. In time trouble arises in some part of the 
empire. The man who has shown himself qualified to deal with it 
is sent out. Then the other man, from his office in Whitehall, 
which he has never left, judges and perhaps reverses the decisions 
of the expert. Such is Socialism. The Trade Unions are,in many 
instances, notoriously governed by the restless, the visionary, the 
inefficient, and the steady and industrious find themselves committed 
to a quarrel not of their seeking. Just so the men of the Orange 
State, who had no quarrel with us, allowed themselves to be the 
catspaw of the ambition of their President. So the deluded voters, 
in most English constituencies, let some self-seeker pledge them to 
all kinds of mischievous projects, instead of seeing that they get an 
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honest man who knows something of economics and what the 
country really needs, and will not bribe them either with his own 
money or with promises of robbery. My position as an Individualist 
is very simple. Man can create nothing. The forces of Nature do 
everything. Then let us get the forces of Nature to work for us 
and not against us. Above all, let our country have the best 
services of the wisest men, and let the fools, if we cannot get rid of 
them altogether, at any rate be put where they can do as little 


mischief as possible. 
Henry WILSON, 














CANADIAN RAILWAYS AND 
EMIGRATION. 


THE special conditions peculiar to Canada and favourable to railway 
construction are: the paramount right of the Dominion Government 
to charter railways from anywhere to anywhere in the Dominion; 
the ownership by the provinces of the land through which the lines 
have to be built; the practice of both governments in subsidising 
the lines; and of the municipalities in giving something in the way 
of a bonus. 

The Dominion subsidies vary from about 53000 to as high as 
$11,000 per mile, those of the provinces, in addition to the right 
of way, may be in cash from $2000 to $4000 a mile, a guarantee of 
a certain rate of interest on the bonds, or a land grant varying from 
2000 to 20,000 acres of land per mile, while the municipalities in- 
dulge themselves in either cash bonuses, or remission of local tax- 
ation for a certain number of years. 

Hitherto, speculators have taken advantage of the situation by 
obtaining concurrent charters from both the Dominion and pro- 
vincial Governments, with all the subsidies, land grants and bonuses 
in sight, and made use of them for their own benefit, but not 
always with a pronounced regard for the interests of the community. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway is an instructive sample of how 
this is done. Its present capital is approximately made up as 
follows : 


Cash subsidies, bonuses, and proceeds of land sales $51,000,000 

3} per cent. bonds raised on Dominion guarantee 18,000,000 

Other bonds, surplus earnings, cc. : . 145,000,000 

Capital stock : : ‘ ; 65,000,000 
2 


16,750,000 acres of land unsold 


$279,000,000 


After deducting the cash bonuses, &c., in 1899, the average 
interest paid on the cash actually invested amounted to about six 
and a half per cent. 

Now, as to the capital stock, according to the Canadian Sessional 
Papers, vol. ix., 1884, $20,000,000 worth of this stock was divided 
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among about forty members of the original syndicate at the nominal 
price of twenty-five per cent. of its face value. But, through its 
power of declaring dividends out of capital, within five years the 
whole of the purchase money was returned with an additional 
premium of over $800,000. In other words, by smart finessing it 
managed to secure to its members, without cost, the whcle of the 
$20,000,000 of stock and a bonus of four per cent. in addition. 

This pronounced success has ever since appealed very strongly to 
the imagination of all the speculative financial fry of the Dominion. 
They continually delight themselves in trying to do likewise and 
sometimes succeed. Latterly, big fish have entered the field, 
especially the railways and trusts of the United States, in their 
case, however, with the further object of diverting the whole, or as 
much as possible, of the Canadian transportation to U.S.A. ports, 
and—to use the coming phrase—annex Canada by absorbing its 
trade. 

Public opinion is being awakened and is asking why should 
public money, given for public purposes, be devoted wholly, or even 
in part, to private advantage, and, above all, why should it be given 
to the upbuilding of U.S.A.? The people of the United States 
never fail to take advantage to get the best of Canada, never re- 
ciprocate any advantage given, nor fulfil any treaty or obligation in 
favour of Canada which they can by any loophole escape or delay. 
Further, their trusts and monopolies do not commend themselves to 
the Canadian mind— it wants none of them—especially in the shape 
of railway combine. 

The ordinary voter is not a master of finance, nor is he well up in 
accounts. He knows a few simple rules of arithmetic, can possibly 
cipher as far as the rule of three. With this he has begun to 
cipher it out and has come to the conclusion that the $20,000,000, 
instead of being divided among the C.P.R. syndicate, should have 
been spent in actual construction, and the capital stock or the bonds 
reduced by that amount. Further, he finds that if this had been 
done, and the whole of the bonds issued on Dominion security, 
instead of $18,000,000 only, there would have been a direct saving 
of about one and three quarter million dollars a year, and again, if 
this had been invested at three and a half per cent. as a sinking 
fund, it would have been sufficient to pay off the whole of the 
capital stock and bonds in less than fifty years, and then, by natural 
evolution, at the maturity of the bonds, the line and its equipment 
would become the property of the State. 

This is a lesson of the Canadian Pacific Railway as understood 
by the people. It has been a great lesson, and costly, but well 
worth the money. No one, however, sees any occasion to repeat 
either the lesson or the fee. Still, how to use the lesson has not 
crystallised into definite shape ; nor is it likely that any two provinces 
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will adopt exactly the same plan, nor any one province use exactly 
the same details for any two roads, The main principle, however, 
will be the same throughout, and will provide that public aid, 
whether in the shape of cash, or land, or credit shall be used for 
public good, capitalisation be kept down to actual cost, and rates 
subject to government control. 

During the last two years, the Ontario Government has assisted 
certain railways by land grants. The land is subject to the usual 
regulations, and, in addition to building the lines, the companies have 
to manufacture the lumber in the province, build or cause pulp 
mills to be built for making of pulp or paper and provide smelters 
for treating the ores raised within the grant, and further, within 
ten years place on the land at least fifty male settlers per mile in 
accordance with the Free Grant Lands Act, This fully provides 
for the settlement of the districts through which the lines pass, 
and in addition to the miners, artisans and others, entails an 
immigration of about 30,000 farmers and their families, fully 
explaining Mr. Ross’s (the Premier’s) desire to divert emigrants 
from England to Canada instead of to the United States, and, if 
honestly carried out, will give full and adequate return for the aid 
given, 

These grants much more carefully guard the public interest than 
any that have yet been given; nevertheless, the principal feature for 
which the Canadian conditions are specially fitted, and the prime 
factor in railway construction and land settlement—~.ec., the weld- 
ing together of the credits of the Dominion and the provinces 
into one solid unit for the obtaining of the needed capital at the least 
possible cost, at three instead of six or seven per cent.—has been 
wholly lost sight of. 

As before stated, this has hitherto been attempted by an inter- 
mediary obtaining concurrent charters and subsidies from both 
governments; the result has been a miscarriage. An equitable 
agreement between the governments, whereby their mutual interest 
may be conserved, and the initiation and building of railways be 
assigned to that which has the greatest interest in the respective 
lines, would meet the case and be a business-like proposition. 

The interests of the Dominion and the provinces are widely 
different. Outside of a uniformity of gauge, the common right of 
running over all lines and control of rates, the Dominion interests 
hardly extend. These are provided for in the Dominion Railway 
Act. To the provinces, however, the railway is of vital importance. 
Often a local line, and only locally known, may be the sole cause of 
the settlement and maintenance of a district. 

The provinces, therefore, we think, should obtain the Dominion 
charters and subsidies, and under the Dominion Railway Act build 
or cause the requisite railway to be built. In this way the needed 
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capital could certainly be obtained for at least three per cent. less 
than by the present methods. 

Whether the provincial governments should themselves build and 
operate the lines is quite a different matter. Local patronage, 
especially patronage in the hands of the local member, is not 
conducive to economical construction or working. Where it exists, 
it is doubtful if even so great a saving as three per cent. in interest on 
the cost of the capital will be sufficient to meet the difference in 
cost of government and individual enterprise. Our personal ex- 
perience leads us strongly to the view that it does not, and that the 
best results are attained by the union of public credit with individual 
energy. 

Whether the Dominion aid shall take the form of cash or a 
guarantee of interest for a limited period is a small matter either to 
the Dominion or the object in view. But whether the provincial 
aid, provided they do not build the lines, shall be in cash, a 
guarantee of interest, a land grant or a land reserve are matters 
worthy of careful consideration and probably will result in sometimes 
one and sometimes another being taken as the best under the given 
circumstances, 

In this province (British Columbia) there are, at the present 
time, two railways urgently needed; one from the coast to 
Kootenay, south of the Canadian Pacific, and another from the 
coast to the Yukon, east of and behind the belt of land held in 
dispute between Canada and the United States. The resources 
of the country in each case are nearly the same, but, in the first, 
they have to a very great extent passed out of the hands of 
the Government, while in the second they have nearly all been 
retained, 

In one short stretch of country along the route of the first, during 
the present year over 30,000 acres of coal lands have been let on 
lease or leases applied for. Under the present laws these are subject 
to a rental of twenty-five cents an acre, and taxes and royalty of ten 
cents a ton. The lessees have in some instances been trying to sell 
at prices running up to $100 an acre. If the line be built, many 
thousand acres will undoubtedly change hands at that price. At 
this rate this small section would realise a sum exceeding one third 
of the whole cost of the line. As with the coal so with the other 
mineral and agricultural lands. In these and other ways there is a 
large trade already developed and developing along the route, 
sufficiently strongly to justify the conclusion that within a short 
period the line would not only be self-supporting, but a profitable 
undertaking. In this case a cash bonus or a guarantee of interest 
might be the best. 

In the other case, along the route of the proposed Coast Yukon 
line, mostly all the land and natural resources are still unalienated 
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and undeveloped. Surveyors who have examined the district on 
behalf of the local government, assert there are large areas of coal 
and iron lands, many thousands of acres suitable for grazing and 
arable purposes, besides lead and copper, silver and gold and other 
minerals as abundant as anywhere in the province, with surface 
showings equal to the best. In this case, a land grant with con- 
ditions as recently given in Ontario, or a land reserve administered 
by the Government with the net revenues set aside for the railway 
might be the most suitable. 

In this province cheap money for railway construction is not the 
only consideration. It is equally needed to bring the farming, fruit 
and grazing lands into a fit state to receive the ordinary individual 
settler. This cannot be done by the single settler nor in such small 
areas as he needs at a price within his means. Like the railways 
and mines, they must be opened up in large areas and prepared for 
settlement by co-operative capital. Inland grants or reserve, there- 
fore, where settlement is a condition, provision should be made to 
prepare blocks of land of sufficient size to pay for the use of the 
most powerful and suitable mechanical appliances and sufficient to 
meet all demands for settlement, yet not too large, nor ever more . 
than one block ahead of actual settlement. When prepared, the 
lands should be let to actual settlers on perpetual leases at rentals 
sufficient to pay interest and sinking fund on debentures equal to the 
actual cost, and a margin of from one to two per cent. over to form 
an insurance fund. In no case, however, should any debentures be 
issued till after the lands be let, and in every case the leases should 
be forfeited if the land be not keptin use. In this way, at the 
lowest cost and least outlay to themselves, settlers can be placed on 
the land and a trade created for the line outside of mines and manu- 
factures. Within the next ten years the Ontario Acts provide for the 
introduction of over 100,000 farming settlers. If similar conditions 
subject to the proposed addition be adopted in connection with the two 
lines urgently needed in this province, 200,000 similar settlers will be 
called for outside of those required for other pursuits and outside of 
what should take place in the other provinces. 

The case stands thus: Railways must be built and the land settled. 
Shall it be done at three per cent. or six per cent. on public or 
speculative credit ? 

The capital needed can most cheaply be obtained by amalgamating 
the Dominion with provincial credit, the most economical work by 
uniting cheap money with individual energy and enterprise, and the 
safety of the capital most readily assured by independent government 
control, 

These ends may easily be secured by the provinces obtaining the 
Dominion charters and subsidies, and under the Dominion Railway 
Act and provincial guarantee of interest and sinking fund, get the 
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lines built and operated and the lands settled on provincial leases 
under direct provincial control. As a part of the guarantee, the 
Dominion subsidy, the revenue derived from the sale or rentals of a 
land reserve or grant, and a percentage of the gross earnings of the 
line should be set aside. In the event of these exceeding the sum 
needed, the surplus should go to the lessees; at the maturity of the 
bonds, the leases to terminate and the lines become the property of 
the province. 

But in what way does this affect Great Britain and the people 
thereof? Several. It provides a safe investment for its capital, 
and homes for its surplus population under conditions equal to the 
very best in England. 

T. E. JULIAN 








SUPPLY AND DEMAND: 


A GOOD FIELD FOR EMPLOYMENT FOR EFFICIENT 
WORKERS. 


Women will work, they decline nowadays only to weep, in spite of 
such indictments of modern life as have wearied some, bored others, 
and incited the unwary to somewhat heated controversy, in the 
economical filling up of about two columns in a daily paper lately. 

After reading the opening of the discussion, and many of the 
letters which followed written in the same strain, it is indeed 
refreshing to read the cool calm summing up of this perfervid 
indictment of the present day young woman in Mr. Walter Meri- 
vale’s letter, in which among many wise sayings he writes: ‘“ That 
the old world happy home is extinct I altogether deny. But in 
addition to the old-fashioned family homes there are now to be found 
thousands of happy spinster homes where our ‘ emancipated ’ sisters 
find rest and contentment, amongst their ‘ pretty things’ after their 
day’s work.” 

We will hope the days are gone never to return when the occu- 
pations for girls could be summed up as follows by Sheridan in ‘“‘ The 
School for Scandal,” when Lady Teezle says: ‘To draw patterns for 
ruffles which I had not materials to make up, to play Pope Joan with 
the Curate, to read a sermon to my aunt, or to be stuck down to an 
old spinnet to strum my father to sleep after a fox chase,” 

Having faced fairly the fact that Mrs, Fenwick Miller mentioned 
that “female mortality has diminished so much more than the male 
that the advantage of the females has stood always well above the 
100,” we have to admit that marriage to many is and will be impos- 
sible. Mrs. Sidgwick in her contribution to this correspondence 
stated her belief that “'The women who like the market-place for 
long are few and far between. Let those who are driven there by 
their needs work in peace and honour.” 

It is for the many thousand girls who are “ driven there,” or who 
find such occupations as correspond in modern days to Lady Teazle’s 
quaint list insufficient to fill their lives, that I would address a few 
words of advice. Almost all professions open to women, especially 
the recognised women’s professions, are hopelessly overcrowded and 
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in many instances grossly underpaid. There is, however, one profes- 
sion where the demand for competent workers is always far beyond 
the supply. I refer to the shorthand typists, for whom not only in 
London but in other large centres of commerce there has been an 
almost limitless demand within the last year. ‘To support this con- 
tention I would mention my experience with a few of the offices and 
schools which have the best position in the City, and from which a 
large proportion of the best trained and most highly qualified women 
are constantly being found employment. For be it clearly under- 
stood that the young woman to whom I refer must start equipped 
with many good points. She should have the gifts of tact and intel- 
ligenc2, she should be thoroughly well educated, and be if possible a 
good linguist, also should she desire to take up any one particular 
branch of technical work, she should go to an office where that 
particular work is done. 

To begin with, I will mention what Mr. Nicholson (of the firm of 
Remington’s) tells me : 

“ Speaking generally there is always a difficulty in finding a really com- 
petent shorthand typist, leaving out of consideration altogether extraneous 
accomplishments, such as languages. If I want to pay £1 I could get 
plenty of applicants for my money, but if I want to pay £1 15s. or £2 
for an operator worth that amount, I have a difficulty in finding the right 
applicant. This is the real gist of the whole question. If you want 
inexperienced, unskilled operators, they are to be had in plenty, but the 
skilled labour is practically all in use, and there is no floating surplus. 
{n London last year we filled 200 positions, about sixty per cent. of which 
were for women.” 


Miss Catherine Webb, Secretary of “The Women’s Industrial 
Council,” testifies as follows : 


“ After an exhaustive investigation, the council has come to the con- 
clusion that it was the highly qualified woman who is difficult to find, and 
for whom there is a constant demand. It is,” she adds, “ the ill-qualified 
workers who flood the market and find a difficulty in getting posts offering 
a living remuneration, and at the same time reduce the standard of 
efficiency aimed at by such eminent teachers as Mrs. Springett and Mrs. 
Hoster.” 


In Edinburgh I find the following statement in “The Second 
Annual Report of the Employment Bureau for Women” : 


“The committee state that in most of the avenues open for the employ- 
ment of women the applicants have been greatly in excess of the vacancies. 
The two departments in which this condition of things is reversed are 
those of lady nurses for children and lady servants in general, and in a 
lesser degree educated typists thoroughly skilled in phonography and with 
sufficient commercial training and knowledge of modern languages to fit 
them for work required in public offices. Shoals of applications were 
received for typists’ positions, but when they came to be sifted there were 
exceedingly few who possessed the rudimentary qualifications that were 
required of a typist.” 
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I will now give the opinions of some of the most important 
offices in the City: Mrs. Hoster, of Queen Anne’s Typewriting 
Offices, who has a large legal business and keeps two shifts of 
workers always employed, and has placed in good situations 140 pupils 
since 1893, says: “ Pupils who have had a year’s training in my 
office, and have succeeded in getting their Certificates, can always 
get posts at from £1 5s. to £3 a week.” 

Then there is Miss Cecil Gradwell, who placed forty-seven out of 
sixty-two pupils during the two years ending July 31 last. Out of the 
remaining number, nine were not able to take up posts on account of 
ill-health, and three she is sure of placing after the holidays. Miss 
Cecil Gradwell further states that she has no hesitation in saying 
that the well-trained secretary or clerk with a couple of years’ 
experience is not to be found among the ranks of the unemployed. 
Miss Cecil Gradwell will only take thirty pupils a year, although 
she will admit sometimes an extra pupil for some one special 
subject. 

Miss E. Rothery Smith writes: 


“ During 1900 I have had to let a large number of good situations go by 
on account of my not being able to find sufficiently qualified clerks to fill 
them. I have no difficulty whatever in finding positions for my own 
pupils as soon as they are qualified; in fact, I often have my clients 
waiting until my own pupils are ready, as they say they have great 
difficulty in finding capable clerks. I never take a large number of pupils 
at a time, but had I a greater number I should have no difficulty in 
placing them.” 


Mrs. Springett, who has no school, only a training office, writes 
that during the last twelve months eight of her pupils have been 
placed at a minimum of 30s. as shorthand typists, and four as junior 
typists. One lady undertook work as a sub-editor, and the doctors 
for whom she had been working as a typist said they would be 
unable to fill her place, so they kept their work open for her until a 
sister had gone through the training which enabled her to fill her 
place. 

I have seen lately applications for workers in Paris, and in South 
Africa, no doubt, when the war is over, there will be many openings 
there for fully qualified women, and Mr. Cecil Rhodes has promised 
his support to a scheme which will provide temporary homes for 
female emigrants awaiting clerkships, &c., which will be under the 
care of sectional committees, on which representative men and 
women will serve. 

MADELEINE GREENWOOD. 





MIRABEAU 


(DURING THE YEARS 1789-1791). 


In pursuing the study of history, above all things, it is essential 
that we commit the same to memory according to some logical 
method. If this be not the case we shall very soon find out how 
indistinguishably we have confused our knowledge of ancient, 
medieval, and modern persons, places, and events. 

The landmarks of history are its great men, and there is no part 
of the study which needs a more careful differentiation than does 
the biographical side of history. We need to make a mental “tree 
of porphyry” by which to classify historical personages according 
to some apparent fundamentwm divisionis, By so doing we shall 
translate the various national heroes into cosmopolitan groups of 
orators, statesmen, generals, poets, philosophers, and such like. 

This process is a natural one; for do we not instinctively asso- 
ciate Moses with Lycurgus and Solon? Do we not link together in 
our memories Cleisthenes and the Ecclesia of Athens, Licinius and 
the Comitia of Rome, Simon de Montfort and the Parliament of 
England? Do we not connect Bismark, in one respect at least, 
with Machiavelli; Shakespeare with Homer, Virgil, and Dante? 
And does not the fate of Louis XVI. remind us of our own king 
Charles I.? These are but a few of the combinations which readily 
suggest themselves. 

In spite of this seemingly easy classification, there are some 
characters in history which cannot be conveniently grouped without 
a cross division. Mirabeau is such a one. For instance, do we 
regard him as a Don Juan, as a Cicero, or as a kind of Gallic 
Chatham? As one who in his time played many parts he seems to 
defy exclusive association with any particular group. In many ways 
he was @ unique personage, and seems almost to stand alone among 
history’s great men. I do not imply that he stands in a com- 
manding position above the others; this is not so, yet he is by 
himself. Why he does thus stand apart we hardly know, but those 
who have studied his character will fully feel bis separateness from 
all others. 
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Mirabean was one of the great figures of a revolutionary epoch, 
yet, somehow, we do not think of him with Rienzi, Cromwell, 
George Washington, and Garibaldi. These last are kindred souls, 
and all live in our memories as members of one group. If we add 
Mirabeau to their number we at once feel guilty of having intro- 
duced a partial stranger to their midst. To borrow a logical term, 
Mirabeau is essentially sui generis : so peculiar and unlike other men 
is he that he cannot easily be brought into one class with them. 

Of the many notable men whom the French Revolution produced 
there are three who occupy a position far more prominent than the 
others; and yet these three are men whom we should regard as 
being diametrically opposed to each other in their characters 
and aspirations. The three men are Mirabeau, Robespierre, and 
Napoleon. The inflaence which each, in turn, wrought upon his 
country was considerable, though very different. 

In this essay I am concerned with Mirabeau, and purpose treat- 
ing him chiefly as a personality, at the same time supplementing 
that treatment by a short consideration of him as an orator and a 
statesman. 

Mirabeau was one of those fortunate men to whom nature had 
given a truly kingly bearing. He was pbysically and mentally a 
born leader and inspirer of men; and his great presence of mind, at 
all times and in all circumstances, compelled the attention of his 
contemporaries, if not their respect or following. 

Let us endeavour to picture to ourselves the appearance of this 
man as he stood in the tribune. Imagine his massive frame swayed 
by all the fervour of his enthusiasm and earnestness; the striking 
expression of his features indicating either pleasure or pain ; his 
wealth of black hair shaking like a lion’s mane, as he gives vent to 
his wrath or indignation; listen to the musical modulations of his 
wonderful voice, as they interpret the emotions that are influencing 
him ; notice the vivid mental light which darts from his eyes and 
rests, in turn, upon all his hearers; see also the boundless activity 
by which he summons up all bis great powers and throws them 
completely into the matter he has in hand. When such a man 
spoke who could do otherwise than listen ? 

Mirabeau’s presence of mind showed itself to great advantage at 
2, very early date in the Revolution. The King had come down to 
the States-General to command the separation of the three orders. 
Having done so, he left the hall followed by the nobility and the 
clergy ; but the Commons Deputies stay behind, silent, and uncer- 
tain what to do. How long they would have remained thus if no 
vigorous lead was forthcoming we cannot tell. Probably they also 
would have gradually left—melted away, as it were, one by one. 
Arthur Young, who was at Versailles at the time, gives the follow- 
ing description of the scene : 
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“The Marquis de Brézé, waiting a moment to see if they meant to obey 
the king’s express orders to retire also to another chamber prepared for 
them, and perceiving that no one moved, addressed them: ‘Gentlemen, 
you have heard the king’s orders,’ A dead silence ensued, and then it was 
that superior talents bore the sway that overpowers in critical moments all 
other considerations. The eyes of the whole assembly were turned on the 
Comte de Mirabeau, who instantly replied to the Marquis de Brézé: ‘ Yes, 
sir, we have heard what the king was advised to say; and you, who 
cannot be the interpreter of his orders to the States-General; you, who 
have neither place nor right of speech here, you are not the man to remind 
us of it. So as to avoid all equivocation and all delay, I tell you that if 
you have orders to disperse us, you must ask permission to employ force, 
because we will not quit our places except at the point of the bayonet.” 


Notice the sarcasm of Mirabeau’s words; think of the critical situa- 
tion and the promptness of his reply, and you will readily admit that 
Mirabeau was a commanding personality. 

By extracting such incidents as these from the minutiz of Mira- 
beau’s life we are able to form a fairly accurate conception of his 
almost unprecedented resourcefulness. 

Mirabeau often had to face a hostile reception in the Assembly ; 
especially so when his strong constitutional principles clashed with 
the specious theories of the inexperienced majority. Duroveray, 
one of Mirabeau’s collaborators, describing such a scene, says 
that 


“he (Mirabeau) found much difficulty in obtaining a hearing, but the 
galleries were so fond of listening to him that the Assembly durst not 
persist in a refusal; . . . the peroration, which he delivered in a voice of 
thunder, and which was heard with a species of terror, produced an 
extraordinary effect. It was succeeded, not by cries, but by convulsions of 
rage. The agitation was general, and a storm of invectives burst upon the 
speaker from all parts of the hall. But he stood calm and unmoved... . 
When the tumult had somewhat subsided, Mirabeau, in a grave and solemn 
tone, thus addressed the president: ‘Sir, I depose upon your table the 
speech which has elicited such strong marks of disapprobation because it 
has not been properly understood. 1 consent to be judged on the merits 
of its contents by all the friends of liberty.’ So saying, he left the hall 
amid threats and furious imprecations.”?! 


Mirabeau was hated by the extreme revolutionists because they 
were jealous of his powers and afraid of his influence. When a 
convenient opportunity offered itself they distributed amongst the 
populace a scurrilous pamphlet accusing him of treason, Naturally 
it was a hostile reception which greeted Mirabeau’s first entrance to 
the Assembly after that. During the morning he defended himself 
against the accusation, and 


“never, perhaps, were Mirabeau’s splendid gifts as a debater more con- 
spicuous than now, when he stood up in the tribune, and, facing the jeers 
of the Right, the howls and execrations of the galleries, and the murmurs 


1 Vide Mirabeau’s speeches in vol. i. of Orators of the French Revolution, by H. 
Morse Stephens. 
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of the Left, compelled the attention of his audience by the dignified and 
measured energy of his language and the cogency of his reasoning.” } 


On yet another occasion his opponents venomously denounced him 
at the Jacobin Club. By calumny and suspicion, by rehearsing all 
the follies and vices of his youth, they sought, once for all, to poison 
the mind of the multitude against him. A foreigner, who was 
present at this scene, has described the relentless malice by which 
he was denounced. ‘The listening crowd greeted these invectives 
‘with eager and cruel applause, and when Mirabeau rose to reply he 
was howled at from all sides. The president attempted to prevent 
him speaking by declaring the meeting at an end; but Mirabeau 
would have none of this. 

“T soon learned,” says the eye-witness, “ how little cause I had to fear 
for this mighty spirit, which is ever greatest in extremities. He had 
listened to the most virulent abuse without losing his self-possession, and 
now his lofty composure, his dauntless courage, his, fiery indignation com- 
manded attention. The very weapons hurled against him became in his 
hands the means of inflicting more deadly wounds on his assailants. After 
he had crushed them by his eloquence, and by the ascendency of his 
personality, he had the self-control to pause in the full tide of victory, and, 
casting aside all that was merely personal, he told his audience political 
truths such as they had seldom heard.” 


When he had finished his reply he left the club amidst the cheers of 
the very people who had howled so furiously when he rose to reply. 
‘Such a triumph was a striking proof of the might of Mirabeau’s 
genius,” 2 

Mirabeau had always been anxious to obtain a position as minister 
to the king: not merely because he was ambitious, but because he 
knew that once in such a position he would be able to advise his 
sovereign and direct political events and so, in a greater or less 
degree, avert the calamities which he foresaw must befall France 
unless a strong and vigorous guidance was forthcoming from those 
in authority. His opponents in the Assembly, knowing how 
formidable he would be if he obtained his object, strove in every 
possible way to frustrate his design; and for this purpose they 
introduced a motion to the effect that no deputy should be allowed 
to become a minister of the crown. Mirabeau knew that this 
measure was framed expressly to invalidate his candidature. He 
opposed the motion in a vigorous speech, which, after an ironical 
tirade at the expense of the mover, he concluded in the following 
caustic manner: “This then, gentlemen, is the amendment I beg 
leave to move—that the proposed incapacity to hold office should 
apply only to M. de Mirabeau, deputy for the commons of Aix.” 
The sting of this remark was fully felt, and Mirabeau resumed his 
seat amidst the angry groans of his.enemies. 


1 Mirabeau, in the Foreign Statesmen Series. By P. F. Willert. 
2 Ibid, 3 Vide supra Mirabeau’s speeches. 
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These few incidents culled from a busy and varied life are 
quite sufficient to convince us that Mirabeau was a man over whom 
no one could gain an advantage. We see him prepared for 
every emergency and extricating himself and others from the most 
threatening situations. Moreover he was one of those very few 
individuals who, under all circumstances, know exactly what to 
say and also how to say it. 

In the early days of the Revolution, when Robespierre was 
practically a nonentity, Mirabeau said of him: “ This man will do 
somewhat; he believes every word he says.” The part which 
Robespierre eventually played in the tragedy of the French Revolu- 
tion more than proves that Mirabeau, in addition to his many 
other qualities, was also a keen judge of character. . 

No sketch of this man, however brief, would be complete without 
some reference to his oraborical skill. He never spoke except from 
strong conviction, and when he did speak he threw the whole of his 
energy into what he said. It is true that most of his orations were 
written for him by others, but that does not destroy his reputation. 
It is certain that Mirabeau was the inspiration of nearly everything 
which his collaborators wrote for him; and where this was not so 
he was able to do with the thoughts and arguments of others what 
they themselves could never have done with them. More than any- 
thing else it was the magnetism of his person, his general appearance, 
his fervour and the fascinating style of his delivery which gained 
for him the title of orator. ‘‘I was carried away,” says Malouet, 
“by his ringing voice, his lively gestures, by the cogency and 
fertility of his ideas. All my prejudices, all my suspicions vanished, 
I found myself sharing his passion, praising his plans and his 
courage.” This is striking testimony, and reveals to us the essence 
of true oratory. Cicero and Demosthenes could scarcely have done 
more, ‘ 

Perhaps Mirabeau’s greatest oration was the one he delivered on 
Necker’s financial project. It is almost certain that he received no 
help from others, and what is more, he delivered it without 
preparation : 

“You have lately heard,” said Mirabeau in concluding this speech, 
“those terrible words: ‘Cateline is at the gates of Rome and yet you 
deliberate.’ It is true neither Cateline nor Rome are near, neither perils 
nor factions surround us, but to-day bankruptcy, hideous bankruptcy, 


threatens to engulf you, your property, your honour—and yet you 
deliberate.”1 


Dumont in his recollections of Mirabeau says that 


“the force with which he presented so commonplace a subject was mira- 
culous; he elevated it to sublimity. They who heard this speech will 


1 Vide supra Mirabeau’s speeches, 
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never forget it; it excited every gradation of terror, and a devouring gulf 
with the groans of the victims it swallowed, of which the orator gave a 
very appalling description, seemed pictured to the sense of the audience. 
The triumph was complete . . . and the Assembly adopted the project 
without a single dissenting vote... . From that day Mirabeau was con- 
sidered as a being superior to other men. . . . Molé, the celebrated actor, 
was present and was deeply impressed with the force and dramatic effect 
of Mirabeau’s eloquence. ‘ Ah,’ said he in complimenting the orator, ‘ what 
a speech, and with what an accent did you deliver it!’” 


A great personality and a great orator, Mirabeau was also as 
great a statesman ; but the pity is that he was never allowed to 
become minister. If his advice had been followed the history of 
the French Revolution might have been very different from what 
it is. 

To wander for a moment into the realms of speculation: what 
would Mirabeau have accomplished if he had possessed the political 
power which Richelieu or Mazarin once wielded? Or suppose 
he had lived to see the Empire and to have occupied Talleyrand’s 
position as Napoleon’s statesman! What would have been the 
consequences? But perhaps if Mirabeau had lived Napoleon would 
never have had the opportunity of creating for himself an Impe- 
rial throne. In that case imagine the position of a king who 
had Napoleon Buonaparte for his general, and Mirabeau for his 
minister ! 

To convince ourselves that Mirabeau really was a statesman we 
have only to read his speeches in the light of subsequent events. 
He knew the art of government too well to advocate or to vote for 

ration of the executive from the legislative power. He was 
too acute to weaken the monarchy by opposing the absolute veto 
of the king or by denying him the initiative in questions of peace 
and war. Mirabeau knew that the withholding of these prerogatives 
was tantamount to the abolition of monarchical government. The 
night of August 4, 1789, when the ancien régime was abolished at 
one blow, was no doubt a brilliant display from a theatrical 
point of view; all the extravagant and theoretical friends of liberty 
regarded it as the-commencement of the halcyon days. But 
Mirabeau declared it to be an orgy. He saw the futility and the 
danger of destroying the old state of things before a new was 
constituted. 

“Mirabeau perhaps alone had from the beginning a clear 
conception of the course the Revolution would run,” says Malouet. 
Side by side with this we ought to read the ominous prediction 
which Mirabeau himself made to Dumont a short time before his 
death: “I am dying, my friend,” said he, “dying as by a slow 
fire. . . . When I am gone they will know what the value of me 
was. The miseries I have held back will burst from all sides on 
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France.” Was there ever a prophecy more literally or more horribly 
fulfilled ? 

When Mirabeau was dying France suddenly realised his true 
worth ; the fear of his loss threw all men into an anxious suspense, 
and when he had actually passed away the country awoke and 
became conscious of the fact that a great leader had been in its 
midst and it had heeded him not. While the great man lay dead, 
Paris, by a grim and mournful silence, showed how tremulously she 
awaited the fature. 

Rost. J. STURDEE, 





AMERICAN REMEDIES FOR OVER- 
CROWDING. 


New Yorxk Ciry has the worst slums in the civilised world. This 
is because of the inhuman construction of its tenement houses and 
the horrible congestion of people who are allowed to live in them. 
The only reason that the people consent to occupy such houses is 
that New York is so situated, being surrounded on three sides by 
water, that the mass of the wage-earners cannot afford to go to the 
suburbs to live where it takes an hour or more to get into the 
country. As the situation is getting worse instead of better with 
the rapid growth of the city, the State has at last become thoroughly 
alarmed, and in consequence a Commission has been established to 
investigate the whole problem, and after a careful analysis of the 
situation to suggest some practical remedies. 

The following article is based largely on the report of the 
commission, advance sheets of which the writer has had the privilege 
of consulting. 

From the material standpoint there is no more important reform 
than that which would improve the homes of the great mass‘of a 
city’s population. It is not only by providing shelter for the work- 
ing people, but shelter of such a kind as to make life and health and 
family life possible, free from the evils which tend to immorality, 
that the evils of a crowded city life can be mitigated. 

Of the 3,437,202 inhabitants of New York City, 2,372,079, or 
more than two-thirds, live in tenement houses, as these houses are 
defined by law. Therefore, any reforms which can improve the 
homes of this large percentage of our population are bound to react 
for good on the city, and State, and nation. It has been demonstrated 
beyond question that it is in New York City that the most serious 
tenement house problem in the world is to be found. 

No one can study this problem without coming to realise that 
the chief evil to be remedied is the tenement iése/f, and not so 
much the moral natures of the people who live in them. Although 
adequate light and air, perfect sanitation, even passable home 
environments cannot be provided by the best tenement house in the 
city and be made to pay, many steps can be taken that will make 
living in tenement houses at least passable, and the Tenement House 
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Commission has made practical recommendations with this end in 
view, 

Concluding, therefore, that the tenement house system must 
continue in New York City, as the city is so large that the suburbs 
even with rapid transit cannot afford homes to all our working 
population, what evils inherent in the system permit of a remedy? 
The most serious,evils may be grouped as follows: (1) Insufficiency 
of light and air due to narrow courts or air shafts, undue height, 
and to the occupation by the building or by adjacent buildings of too 
great a proportion of lot area; (2) Dangers from fire; (3) Lack of 
separate water-closet and washing facilities; (4) Overcrowding ; 
(5) Foul cellars and courts, and other like evils, which may be 
classed as bad housekeeping. Of these groups, such as are evils of 
construction will admit of remedy in buildings hereafter constructed. 
And in the old buildings now in existence it will be possible to cut 
in courts or air shafts so that every living or sleeping room shall 
have a window opening to the outer air. The only danger in com- 
pelling by law costly changes in tenement houses on the part of 
landlords would be to make them use some of the houses for other 
purposes than tenements, and thus create a higher demand for the 
tenements left which would raise the price of rent, and thus harm 
most the very persons it was sought to aid. 

Before making specific recommendations it is well to learn what 
is the typical New York tenement? It is known as the “ double 
decker,” or “dumb-bell” tenement, a type unknown in any other 
city in the world. Such a tenement building when six or seven 
storeys in height accommodates as many as 100 or 150 persons. 
It is about 25 ft. wide, and built upon a lot of land of the 
same width, and about 100 ft. deep. As a rule the building 
extends back 90 ft., leaving the small space in the rear of 
10 ft. unoccupied, so that the back rooms may obtain some 
light and air. ‘This space has continued to be left open 
only because the law compels it. On the ground floor there are 
generally two stores, one on each side of the building, which gene- 
rally have two or three living rooms at the back of them. In the 
centre is the entrance hallway, a long corridor less than 3 ft. wide 
and extending back 60 ft. in length. The hallway is nearly always 
dark, receiving no light except from the street door, and a faint 
light that comes from the small windows opening upon the stairs. 
Each floor above is generally divided into four sets of apartments. 
The front apartments generally consist of four rooms each, and the 
rear of three rooms, making altogether fourteen rooms on each floor ; 
or in a seven-storey house eighty-four rooms exclusive of the stores. 
Of these fourteen rooms on each floor, only four receive direct light 
and air from the street or from the small yard at the back of the 
building. Generally along each side of the building is what is called 
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an air-shaft, being an indentation of the wall to a depth of about 
28 in., and extending in length for a space of from 50 to 60 ft. 
This shaft is entirely enclosed on four sides, and is the full height of 
the building. Its ostensible purpose is to provide light and air to 
the five rooms on each side of the house which get no direct light 
and air from the street or yard; but as the shafts are narrow and 
high, being enclosed on all four sides, and without any intake of air 
at the bottom, these rooms obtain, instead of fresh air and sunshine, 
foul air and semi-darkness. Indeed, it is questionable whether the 
rooms would not be more habitable and more sanitary with no shaft 
at all, depending for their light and air solely upon the front and 
back rooms into which they open, for each family besides having the 
foul air from its own rooms to breathe, is compelled to breathe the 
emanations from the rooms of some eleven other families ; nor is this 
all, these shafts act as conveyors of noise, odours, and disease, and 
when fire breaks out serve as inflammable flues, often rendering it 
impossible to save the building from destruction. 

A family living in such a building pays for four rooms a rent of 
from twelve to eighteen dollars a month. Of the four rooms only 
two are large enough to be deserving of the name of rooms, The 
small bedrooms opening upon the air-shaft are so close and unven- 
tilated that sleep is well-nigh impossible, and in summer they are so 
hot that a large part of the tenement house population sleep on the 
roofs, the sidewalks, and the fire-escapes. For apartments in the 
rear, of three rooms each, the rent is generally from ten to fifteen 
dollars a month. They are just the same as the front rooms, except 
that one bedroom is left out. 

The effect upon the city population of this type of building is to 
be seen not only in its results upon the health of the people but 
upon the moral and social conditions as well. In them people are 
living in the smallest space in which it is possible for human beings 
to exist. The rooms are centres of disease, poverty, vice, and 
crime ; in fact, all the conditions which surround childhood, youth, and 
womanhood in New York's tenement quarters make for unrighteousness, 
and they aiso make for disease. There are few tenement houses in 
which there has not been at least one case of pulmonary tuberculosis 
within the last five years, and in some houses there have been as 
many as twenty-two different cases. The most terrible of all the 
features of tenement house life in New York, however, is the 
indiscriminate herding of all kinds of people in close contact, the 
fact that mingled with the drunken, the dissolute, the improvident, 
the diseased, dwell the great mass of the respectable working men of 
the city with their families, 

It will thus be seen that the evils of such a tenement house 
system can be remedied most largely by legislation, and the 
legislation should be provided for along these lines : 
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(1) To provide proper types of new tenement houses for the 
future by means of adequate restrictive legislation, and to forbid the 
erection of avy others. 

(2) To remedy the errors of past years by altering and improving 
old tenement houses so as to make them fit for human habitation. 

(3) To maintain present and future tenement houses in sanitary 
condition by adequate supervision. 

The air-shaft, which we have spoken of before, from every point 
of view is objectionable. As a foul air sink, as a receptacle for 
garbage, as a conveyor of smells and noise, as one of the surest 
means of destroying privacy, and as a danger of spreading fire 
through the building, it is inexcusable. The Commission recommend 
that such narrow air-shafts be absolutely prohibited in all future 
tenement houses, and that proper courts sufficiently large to secure 
adequate light and ventilation to all rooms be required. The 
courts in width should be proportionate to the height of the 
building, and it is recommended that for a building of 60 ft. in 
height the width of the outer court should be not less than 6 ft. ; 
and that for buildings over 60 ft. high these courts should increase 
in width for every additional storey. The inner courts enclosed on 
four sides, and therefore Having much less opportunity for direct 
sunlight and for circulation of air, have been treated differently. 
They must have a minimum width of 12 ft. with a minimum other 
dimension of 24 ft., and must be proportionately wider as the height 
of the building increases. 

It is also very important that the space in the rear of the 
tenements should be kept as large as possible. The size of this 
space has been gradually diminishing. Forty years ago the back 
yards were generally 40 ft. in depth; now they are only 10 ft. 
This not only diminishes the amount of light and air available for 
the rear rooms, but also prevents there being any place in which 
children living in the tenements may play, and the consequence is 
they are driven into the street. The Commission therefore recom- 
mend that the back yard be increased to 12 ft. in depth instead of 
10 ft. in the case of buildings 60 ft. high, and that this depth be 
increased in proportion to an increased height in the building. This 
is not an ideal recommendation, but it seems to be the most practical 
one. 

The question of what part of a lot may be permitted to be 
occupied by a new tenement house the Commission considers should 
be limited to 65 per cent. of the area of the lot; while the present 
law requires that every room in the new tenement must have a 
window opening to the outer air; but outer air in this case was 
often construed to mean “ air-shaft.” The Commission has provided 
that every room in a tenement house, except the water-closets, must 
open either upon the street or upon a yard, or upon an inner or 
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outer court, as prescribed heretofore. There must be no more dark, 
unventilated hallways. The halls on each floor must open directly 
to the external air with suitable windows, and should have no room 
or other obstruction at the end. The effect of the present dark, 
unventilated hallways upon health and morals is serious and 
shocking. In regard to the present buildings, wherever a tenement 
house hall is dark, it is recommended that the wooden panels in the 
doors shall be removed and glass panels substituted; or if this be 
not done, a proper window be placed at the end of the hall leading 
to the outer air; furthermore, that a light must be kept burning in 
public hallways from sunset to sunrise. 

The Commission believe firmly in absolute fireproof construction 
of all tenement houses, but to make this compulsory at the present 
time would place too heavy a burden upon the owners and also 
upon the tenement house dwellers; for if such a method of con- 
struction were made compulsory rents would be raised so high that 
the tenants would seriously suffer. As a partial solution of the 
problem, however, the Commission has recommended that the height 
of future non-fireproof tenements be limited to five storeys, except 
in the case of a building having a width of 40 ft. or more; in 
such cases permitting the buildings to be erected to a height of six 
storeys, or 67 ft., and requiring the first floor over the cellar to be 
fireproof, as it is proved by statistics that most tenement house fires 
start in the cellar. Furthermore, wooden tenement houses are to 
be prohibited inside the fire limits of the city of New York, and 
the laws in regard to proper fire-escapes must be more adequately 
enforced. 

In regard to plumbing the Commission makes some radical 
innovations, such as that all plumbing pipes wherever possible shall 
be exposed, or that if such pipes are covered they shall be arranged 
in such a way that access can be had to them without cutting open 
the floors or partitions; also that at the bottom of every shaft or 
court there shall be a door, so as to permit these shafts to be cleaned 
out, it having developed that such shafts are often covered at the 
bottom with rubbish, which it is impossible to remove; and that 
the janitor or housekeeper must be provided with a proper and 
adequate water supply ; that the houses shall be kept at all times in 
a clean condition ; that proper receptacles shall be provided at all 
times for ashes, garbage, refuse, &c. In the old tenements the 
Commission finds that the present law, inadequate as it is, is not 
enforced as it ought to be. This is because the various city depart- 
ments each have something to say about it, and it is easy to shift 
the responsibility from one to the other. In the new tenement 
houses the significant fact was discovered on investigation that of 
the 333 in course of construction only fifteen were found in 
which there were no violations of the law. All this leads the 
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Commission to advocate a separate Tenemeut House Department. 
This new department would, of course, amalgamate all separate 
functions of the other departments, such as the Board of Health, 
the Police Board, the Building’ Department, &c. The Commission 
suggests that if a building is found not to comply with the 
requirements of the law no certificate shall be issued to the 
owner of the building, and a fine of $250 can be imposed for 
every such violation which is not removed within ten days, 
Without attempting to give in detail the adminstrative working of 
this department, there should probably be nearly 200 inspectors 
to inspect the tenements, and a system of checking the work of 
the inspectors by means of special inspectors. It is also - very 
desirable that there should be a section of the department used as 
a Bureau of Records, which should keep the records of every 
tenement house in such manner and form as would enable the 
Tenement House Commissioner to know, at any time, all the facts 
in reference to any one tenement house, This would be invaluable 
both from the city’s standpoint and from the standpoint of the 
collector of statistics. 

From the financial side of the tenement house problem it has 
been estimated that if the récommendations of the Commission are 
complied with, in regard to the proper construction of a tenement, the 
landlord can get from 4 to 7 per cent, on his investment. There 
has been a good deal of discussion as to whether the 25 ft. by 100 ft. 
lot should not be abolished altogether, but the Commission has felt 
that while theoretically it should be, still it would make too great 
a wrench in the industrial development of the city. It is also 


suggested that each tenement house should be licensed: (1) so as 


to secure the strict sanitary control of such buildings ; and (2) so 
as to secure sufficient revenue to support the Tenement House 
Department. 

The Commission is not in favour of the city of New York estab- 
lishing any model tenement houses. At most such public buildings 
would better the living conditions of a favoured few who had 
sufficient income to secure apartments in them, and even these would 
better their living conditions at the sacrifice of self-dependence. If 
such model tenements are intended to set an example and to show 
what can be done to provide better housing conditions, they will 
furnish no better demonstration than private benevolence has 
furnished in the past, and can be relied upon to furnish in the 
future. 

Aside from the tenement houses themselves the city can aid the 
dwellers therein in the following ways: the streets in the tenement 
districts can be paved with asphalt, so that they can more readily be 
kept clean. This is especially desirable in the crowded parts of the 
city where the streets are constantly used by children. The streets 
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should be well lighted; there should be more public conveniences 
and lavatories; more parks and playgrounds and public bathing 
facilities. 

The Commission has not deemed it wise that all new tenement 
houses shall have in each suite of rooms a bath, as they believe that 
this is now being done as a matter of self-interest by the tenement 
house builders themselves. The schools also should be opened, as 
far as possible, for various uses outside of school hours—such as for 
evening classes, vacation schools, meetings of boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
and the establishment of reading-rooms, supplied with papers and 
books for the use of persons of all ages. In fact, schools should be 
used more and more as neighbourhood centres. 

The steady growth of vice in the tenement houses is one of the 
most alarming of all the tenement problems. The Commission 
recommends the enactment of more severe penalties against prostitu- 
tion in tenement houses. Any house that is used for such a purpose 
should be penalised to the sum of $1000, which is to be made a lien 
upon the premises. The fact that a tenement house is used for such 
purposes is made presumptive evidence that it is so occupied with 
the knowledge of the owner or lessee, with a proviso that such pre- 
sumption may be rebutted by appropriate evidence. An innocent 
owner is protected by providing that the lease may be void at his 
option in case the tenement house be so used. The Commission 
also recommends an increase in the force of the Factory Inspector's 
Department to enable him adequately to enforce the law against 
the use of tenements as sweat shops. 

It appears from this report that in none of the twenty-seven 
larger cities of this country, except Boston, Cincinnati, Jersey City, 
and Hartford, is there what can be called a tenement house problem. 
The poor people and the working people live generally in small 
one and two-storey houses, containing at most two families, while 
often the houses are owned by the working men themselves. In 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Washington, practically there is 
no tenement house problem at all, and even in Europe the condition 
is much the same. 

In conclusion, there is not a tenement house problem in New 
York City. There are a thousand tenement house problems. In 
New York certainly there is no problem that so profoundly affects 
the public welfare. 

Hott A. Mitton. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


AN important contribution to the science of psychology has just 
been published from the pen of M. Ch. Letourneau,! who is already 
so well-known to science, not only as secretary of the Société 
d’Anthropologie, but also as author of more than a dozen valuable 
works on sociological subjects. In the present volume the author 
deals mainly with the ethnology of races and peoples, tracing the 
origin of mental progress far back to the dawn of history, and 
indulging in much speculation on the same subject even as regards 
our semi-human ancestors before the paleolithic era. M. Letourneau 
is not only strikingly original in many of his ideas, but the very 
numerous references to scientific works with which the book abounds 
bear abuadant testimony to an untiring industry and power of 
research which are but rarely met with among writers on psycho- 
logical subjects. No doubt M. Letourneau’s position as secretary 
of the Société d’Anthropologie has afforded him exceptional 
opportunities for scientific research, and we are bound to say that 
he has made the most of them. One of the best chapters is that 
on the evolution of industry, in which the author traces the origin 
of various industries with their subsequent development. The 
section devoted to the mental powers of the Chinese shows a very 
correct appreciation of a race whose political and industrial future 
is difficult to foretell. We can confidently recommend M. Letourneau’s 
work to all interested in the evolution of the human race, and trust 
that an English translation may soon render it accessible to a wider 
circle of readers in this country. 

It is difficult to realise what may have induced Mr. F. J. 
Troughton to publish A Classified List of Minerals, Precious and 
Other Stones.2 The list can make no pretence to completeness, is 
carelessly compiled, and not even accurate within its own narrow 
limits. To compress into twenty-seven small pages even a 
moderately complete list of minerals is clearly an impossibility, and 
Mr. Troughton has not even met with a moderate amount of success 

’ La Psychologie Ethnique. Par Ch. Letourneau. Paris: Schleicher Fréres. 1901. 


2 A Classified List of Minerals, Precious and other Stones. By F. J. Troughton. 
The Abbey Press, New York. 
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in attempting to do so. The arrangement adopted is at first sight 
alphabetical ; but on examination the reader finds that the alpha- 
betical sequence only extends to the first letter which, of course, 
makes the search for a word very difficult. The explanatory notes 
are meagre; in many cases the only information given is ‘‘a 
mineral.” Even where more particulars are given they sometimes 
miss the main point—for instance, a brilliant is said to be “a 
diamond of the finest cut, formed into facets.” While so many 
minerals must necessarily be omitted for want of space, others are 
included which are not minerals, such as uranium, tungsten, and 
others, The latter is also erroneously given as “schelium,” and its 
chief ore is erroneously named “ wollframite.” Platinum is some- 
times called platinum, sometimes platina, hornblende, indifferently 
with or without the final e. Important minerals, such as arragonite 
and bort are omitted, while we have the word ‘“ brait,” which is 
said to be a rough diamond. With so many errors as this book 
contains we fear we should do wrong to recommend it even to a 
student. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


AmonGsT the works which have been given to the world as a con- 
sequence of the bequest of Lord Gifford, Professor J. Royce’s 
lectures: at the Aberdeen University will take a high place. Fully 
in accordance with the object of the Trust they treat of the basis of 
Natural Religion on the broadest as well as the deepest ground. 
The World and the Individual} deals with the problem of reality, 
and not simply with the witness of nature or the testimony of 
human consciousness to the grounds of religion; but though thus 
engaged with fundamental metaphysical problems, Professor Royce 
is never obscure or uninteresting. Not only are the lectures written 
in a clear and intelligible style, but they display an easy mastery 
of the subject and a mental power of dealing with the most abstruse 
questions which are quite exceptional. There is necessarily in such 
an exposition a good deal of repetition, but the writer is never con- 
fused nor at a loss; he knows what he means, and he drives his 
meaning home without apparent effort. One criticism we feel 
compelled to make is a regret that he does not sum up his own 
view of Reality in a better form than that which he is content to 
give—namely, The Fourth Conception of Being. The three concep- 
tions which he discusses and rejects are realism, mysticism, and 


1 The World and the Individual. Gifford Lectures delivered before the University 
of Aberdeen. 1st Series. The Four Historical Conceptions of Being. By Josiah 
Royce,"Ph.D. New York and London: Macmillan. 1901. 
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critical rationalism, this last as incomplete rather than as erroneous ; 
his own conception, therefore, is Idealism, with certain qualifications. 
While admitting the separateness of the world and the individual 
he denies their independence, and thus establishes a unity between 
idea and being. His primary contention is that idea contains an 
element of will, and that the world is an embodiment of will or 
purpose. Both in his criticism of other systems, and in the expo- 
sition of his own, Professor Royce is equally convincing, and the 
realists will find him the strongest opponent whom at present they 
have to meet. It is impossible in a brief notice to convey a just 
impression of the excellence of this the first series of these lectures, 
and we hope before long to have the pleasure of reading the con- 
cluding volume. 

Mr. Hayward’s essays on the LZthical Philosophy of Sidgwick1 
form a striking contrast to the work above noticed. To appreciate 
Mr. Hayward’s essays it is necessary to be more than familiar with 
Sidgwick, one ought to know him by heart, for it is impossible to 
test Mr. Hayward’s criticism by constant reference and comparison. 
The method of the work is also scrappy, which gives the impression 
of incoherence; the pages are plentifully besprinkled with quota- 
tion marks ; and the references to other writers are almost innumer- 
able. It is difficult to determine to what extent the writer differs 
from, or agrees with, the subject of his exposition and criticism. 

There is much of a practical nature in Mrs. Besant’s book on 
Thought Power, its Control and Culture,2 that might be taken to 
heart by most people. The advantages of cultivating the power of 
concentration, and strengthening the thinking power by methodical 
use, cannot be denied, and on these points some good advice is given. 
More interesting, perhaps, but less to be relied upon, is Mrs. Besant’s 
theory of thought-transference ; the theory itself is satisfactory and 
consistent, and is sufficient to explain the fact, if it is a fact, about 
which we have considerable doubts. Of course, we may be indebted 
to other people’s thought-waves for many of our ideas, and if so it 
would explain many things. 

The art of life is itself a very difficult business, but the Art of 
Life? by R. De Maulde La Claviére is a charming book, quite easy 
to read, and by no means difficult to understand. Art, the author 
tells us, is the cult of the beautiful, so we presume the art of life 
is to live beautifully, and this is actually the theme of these pages 
which, therefore, principally concern the lives of the feminine part 
of the human race, The chief theme is celestial love, though a 
good deal is said about love of a more earthly kind; and also about 


1 The Ethical Philosophy of Sidgwick. Nine Essays, Critical and Expository. By 
¥. H. Hayward, M.A., B.Sc., B.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein andCo. 1901. 

2. Power, its Control and Culture. By Annie Besant. London and Benares : 
The Theosophical Publishing Society. 1901. 

3 The Art of Life. By R. De Maulde La Claviére. Translated by George Herbert 
Ely.. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1902. 
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many other things, such as men, children, and dress. But the 
book is really serious, eminently sensible, and in every respect 
attractive. Though we especially commend it to all thoughtful 
women, it would greatly benefit the unthinking if they could be got 
to read it. We may add, we do not mean that men need not read it ; 
on the contrary, for whatever interests women interests men, though 
the reverse is not always the case. 

The new volume of the English Theological Library is a new 
edition of the Relation of the Conference between Archbishop Laud 
and Fisher, the Jesuit.1 The conference itself was undertaken by 
command of King James, and held at York House in May 1622; the 
subject was the burning question of the relative authority of the 
Roman and English Churches. The question, though an old one, 
is still of vital interest to many people, and there are not a few 
who rely upon arguments similar to those used so effectively by 
Laud in defence of the English position. Mr. Simpkinson’s intro- 
duction and notes are admirably done, and serve to make the whole 
discussion more clear and useful to the modern reader. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Schools at Home and Abroad, by Mr. B. E. Hughes, consists of a 
collection of essays and addresses on educational topics, prepared at 
various times and delivered to different audiences. On some occa- 
sions these lectures were addressed to teachers, and on others to 
parents and persons interested in education. Throughout the 
author’s aim has been to make available for such the great mass of 
material buried amid educational statistics and reports. Mr. Hughes’ 
system is, we are convinced, the correct one. His first chapter is 
entitled a ‘‘ Study in Comparative Education,” and all through the 
book the comparative method is kept well to the front. It is 
curious how prone Englishmen are to neglect this method, from 
which so much may be learned. Insular prejudices and conceit are 
still very potent in this country, and the comparative method can 
never be enforced too strongly. Properly handled, as it is here, we 
learn not only what to imitate but what to avoid. In presenting 
the respective merits of American and German primary education 
Mr. Hughes is careful to point out the weak features. In discussing 
the main object of education and the goal to be attained, Mr. Hughes 


1 A Relation of the Conference between William Laud and Mr. Fisher, the Jesuit. A ' 
New Edition, with Introduction and Notes. By C. H. Simpkinson, M.A. London 
and New York: Macmillan. 1901. 

2 Schools at Home and Abroad. By R. E. Hughes, M.A., Oxon., B.Sc. Lond. London : 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 1901. 
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is again undoubtedly on the right lines. The strength of a nation 
lies not in the magnitude of her armies and navies, but in national 
character. The aim of educationalists should be not the mere acqui- 
sition of knowledge but the building up of moral character and 
strength. Chapter XV., entitled “ Characteristics of Child Life,” we 
have read elsewhere, and it bears re-reading. On turning to the 
preface we find that some of the essays are reproduced from the 
Contemporary Review, Journal of Education, and other magazines. 
The work, although it does not contain much originality—and, indeed, 
originality is expressly disclaimed—is decidedly suggestive, and 
should prove of immense assistance to teachers and others engaged in 
meeting educational requirements. 

The Irish Land Problem, and How to Solve it: a Defence of the Irish 
Landlords,1 by Mr. Dudley S. A. Cosby, is, as its sub-title proclaims, 
a frank defence of the Irish landlords. There is, of course, much to 
be said for those men, for whom as a class there is not a super- 
abundance of sympathy shown in this country. Mr. Cosby makes 
quite clear how the Irish landlords have been betrayed by their 
natural supporters, the present Tory party, and he suggests that they 
should abandon their allegiance to this party and throw in their lot 
with the Irish people in their demand for Home Rule. To Mr. T. W. 
Russell's scheme of compulsory expropriation of the Irish landlords 
Mr. Cosby is opposed, contending that this class is just as much 
entitled to own land as their tenants. Mr. Cosby’s solution, briefly 
stated, is an extension of facilities for voluntary purchase, with the 
reservation to the landlords of a minimum sum amounting to 
twenty-five years’ purchase of the present rents. Why a class which, 
to say the least, has consistently looked after its own interest to sacrifice 
of national interests should be awarded twenty-five years’ purchase 
instead of the prevailing market price we fail tosee. At the same 
time it is quite true that it might be good policy to adopt the more 
generous figure. These papers originally appeared in the pages of 
this REvIEw. 





MEDICAL. 


Dr. RoBert BELL, of Glasgow, is the writer of several small books 
on medical subjects addressed to the public. He now comes forward 
with one on Cancer: its Cause and Cure.2 This is rather a large 
subject, but he disposes of it in 102 pages of small octavo, He ekes 
out his little volume to 165 pages by adding an inconsequent 

1 The Irish Land Problem, and How to Solve It. A Defence of the Irish Landlords. 
By Dudley 8. A. Cosby. London: R. Brimley Johnson. 1901. 


- " Cancer : its Cause and Cure. By Robert Bell, M.D., ¥.F.P.%., &c. Glasgow: R. L. 
olmes. 
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article on influenza, and an appendix consisting of letters on deaths 
from chloroform, reprinted from the Chemist and Druggist and similar 
journals. 

With regard to his main topic he starts, in the preface, with four 
assertions, which he calls ‘self-evident facts,” but every one of 
which may be disputed. The first of these will suffice to indicate 
the trend of his remarks and the questionable nature of his 
assumptions. It is that “cancer can only assert itself in those 
circumstances when the thyroid gland is in a debilitated or un- 
healthy condition.” It is obvious that Dr. Bell has been greatly 
influenced by recent discoveries as to the importance of ductless 
glands in the economy, and he has naturally resorted to the modern 
treatment by animal extracts. He reports successes with much 
satisfaction—too much in fact, for his expressions at times approach 
those we are more familiar with in the charlatan, and to which we 
therefore regret he should have descended. This may be one reason 
why he has not met with more appreciation by his colleagues, who 
may well be repelled by such an assertion as this: ‘“ Every year 
hundreds of lives are sacrificed to the callousness and indifference, 
not to say pigheadedness, of medical men, for which the medical 
press is largely to blame.” This is in reference to deaths from 
chloroform; but he is also ready to condemn as to cancer, for in 
urging the necessity of early diagnosis he declares ‘there must be 
inculcated a much greater amount of knowledge amongst the public, 
so that they may be enabled to protect themselves against the 
ignorance and gross carelessness which, I am grieved to confess, 
prevails at the present day.” Thereupon he cites a case, but he has 
to go to Tennessee for it, which might have suggested to his mind 
that he was exaggerating the degree in which these errors prevailed. 
There is no justification for the circulation of these injurious charges 
amongst the public, and as to Dr. Bell’s views on the cause and 
cure of cancer, we think he would have been well advised to confine 
them to a paper at one of the medical societies where they could 
have been adequately discussed. We have painful memories of cures 
confidently announced, but which were soon found to be useless, so 
that while not without hope, we are not prepared to feel much 
enthusiasm about any new treatment of malignant disease. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In Alfred the Great of blessed Memory, by Mr. R. C. Jackson, late 
Vice-President of the Dante Society of London—a sumptuous volume 
from the Bowyer Press—there is little to praise, except the letter- 


1 Alfred the Great of blessed Memory. By Richard C. Jackson, F.8.A., &c. London: 
The Bowyer Press. 
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press and engravings, and much to condemn. Considerably less 
than a third of the book deals directly with the great king, the rest 
being taken up with matter more or less irrelevant, as the following 
titles of chapters will show—-viz., “‘ Concerning the arrival of the 
ancestors of Englishmen ” ; ‘‘ Concerning the naming of Brittaine” ; 
‘“‘ Concerning some customs and rites, &c.” ; ‘Concerning the idols 
of the Saxons”; ‘Concerning a famous Brittaine long forgotten 
—i.e., Alcuin”; ‘‘ A note upon the name of Brittaine.” Mr. Jackson 
is a poet ; all poets, including even the poets of pessimism and blank 
unbelief, are by nature enthusiasts. When, however, poets assume 
the garb of historians, their enthusiasm is apt to obscure their 
critical faculties, Mr. Jackson is, very properly, enthusiastic about 
King Alfred, but he is, apparently, still more enthusiastic in trying 
to refute the generally accepted belief of scholars that the Anglo- 
Saxons were the progenitors of the English. According to his 
theory, based on John Speed’s Theatre of the Empire of Great 
Britaine, we are Britons first, Englishmen afterwards. His chapter, 
“Concerning the Anglo-Saxon Church,” is chiefly an elaborate 
defence of tythes against the attacks of ‘the guerulous Noncon- 
formists and such like grumblers.” Again, as another glaring 
instance of irrelevancy, his account of the Saxon Heptarchy (which 
he is pleased to spell Heptarchic) begins with a lamentation over 
the degeneracy of the age, a fling at the “bike” and the “new” 
woman, next at a certain nobleman who sold the glorious library 
which he had inherited, for no other reason than the enlargement 
of his billiard-room, and then extols that all glorious company of 
actors—the ‘“‘ Mr, and Mrs. Benson’s Shakespearean Company !” 

Mr. Jackson informs us in his “ fore-word” that most of his 
“cameos” are given verbatim in their original, quaint, old-world 
language ; while others have been so twisted round by the light of 
modern research as to become entirely new——in the words of King 
Alfred “sometimes interpreting word for word, and sometimes 
meaning for meaning.” Owing to paucity of references and 
Mr. Jackson’s affectedly archaic style, it is often difficult to 
distinguish between the “‘cameos” and the commentaries on them. 
Fronting the “ premium” is a reproduction of what purports to 
be “ the earliest known map (of Anglo-Saxon origin) of the land- 
ing-place of our invaders,” but no clue is given as to where it exists, 
if indeed it exists at all. Yet, to our thinking, this should be a 
document of no small importance. 

We heartily recommend every reader of German who intends 
making a tour in Italy to procure Deutsch Capri,| which may be 
Englished into “ Capri seen through German Glasses,” and he will 


4 Deutsch Capri in Kunst, Dichtung, Leben; historischer Riickblick wnd poetische 
Bliitenlese. Von Johannes Proeltz. Oldenburg und Leipzig: Schulzesche Hof 
Buchhandlung und Hof Buchdruckerei. 
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find it a most genial and unconventional guide, at once historical 
and artistic. The engravings are excellent. We ought not to 
forget that we owe to the artist August Kopisch the rediscovery of 
the “ Blue Grotto” in 1826. Not the least admirable feature of 
the work is an anthology of German poems that this lovely island 
has inspired. 

In these three books,! all of which have appeared within the 
last fifceen months, their learned author, who has studied col- 
loquial French during his many long visits to France, endeavours 
to account for the difference between the French that belongs 
to books alone and that which is peculiar to conversation. He 
shows how impossible it is thoroughly to understand a modern 
French book unless one is acquainted with the shades of 
difference in meaning that exist between ceremouial speech 
(the “high style”), the ordinary language of books, careful (or 
‘“‘correct”) conversational style, and the familiar (sometimes also 
vulgar) language of everyday life. In order that his works may 
prove of real practical use to teachers and more advanced students, 
Dr. Rodhe treats these questions very fully in regard to their 
relations with the different parts of grammar, so that his three books, 
taken as a whole, form a supplement to, and corrective of, the French 
grammars now in use, The main defect of existing French 
grammars is that, as a rule, they deal with the idioms of the older liter- 
ature, and only, quite exceptionally, pay any attention to the actually 
living speech of the present day. Dr. Rodhe’s books enjoy the rare 
distinction of being based upon personal studies of French as it is 
spoken in France. He does not ask us to accept as a fact anything 
which he has not personally verified, again and again, in different 
parts of France and amongst various classes of society. These 
treatises of his, which are written in racy, idiomatic French, have 
excited much attention and admiration both in France and Germany, 
and we warmly commend them to the notice of teachers in our own 
universities and schools. Each work can be obtained separately. 

The admirers of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones—who, happily, are 
many—should be pleased with this pretty edition of his highly 
successful comedy, The Liars,? which forms the twelfth volume of 
the series. Like most of his plays, it stands the test of reading. 

Gotz von Berlichengen * was the first fruits of Goethe’s enthusiastic 
study of Shakespeare. It was finished in six weeks in 1771, revised 

1 1. La nouvelle Réforme de l’Orthographe et de la Syntaxe francaises. 2. Essais de 
Philologie Moderne: 1, Les Grammairiens et le frangais parlé. 38. Essais de Philologie 
Moderne : If. La Méthode mécanique en grammaire. By Emil Rodhe, Ph.D., Docent 
in English at the University of Lund (Sweden). Published by Gleerupska Universitets- 
bokhandelns forlag, Lund. 

2 The Iiars. An original Comedy in Four Acts. By Henry Arthur Jones. New 
York : the Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan & Co. 

3 Gitz von Berlichingen mit der eisernen Hand. Schauspiel in fiinf Akten von Goethe. 


Edited by Eugen Kilian. - Oldenburg und Leipzig: Schulzesche Hof-Buchhandlung 
und Hof-Buchdruckerei. A. Schwartz. 
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for the stage in 1773, and re-written in 1804. The acting-edition 
now before us is based on that of 1773, but has been collated with 
the first sketch. Dr. Kilian has not committed the error of toning 
down strong phrases and strong situations to a fancied delicacy 
such as one finds in the French translation of Shakespeare, where 
Ducis made Othello stab Desdemona instead of smothering her: 
Voila ce que les spectateurs francais ne pourraient jamais supporter, 
as he is careful to explain. 

Ray Farley} is exactly what its sub-title announces, a comedy of 
country life, the scenes of which are laid in, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of, a Midland borough, where the farmer is beginning 
to feel the encroachments of the manufacturer. The story itself is 
composed on somewhat old-fashioned lines, but is brimful of humour 
from cover to cover. Its hero is a farmer's son who has 
returned from the University with much culture and many debts. 
This is how he describes life at Oxford to the ex-ballet girl whom 
he finds to his surprise comfortably settled at his uncle’s farm: 
“The University to which he belonged was far and away a finer 
place than the universities of any foreign country. The latter, 
indeed, were only wretched holes, and the people living in them 
were deluded pedants. They had been carried away by a notion 
that the world wanted more science, and stuff of that kind, and were 
always poking their noses into crucibles, and collating Greek manu- 
scripts with Persian and Egyptian hieroglyphics. We knew better 
than that in this country. The true object and aim of a university 
was to turn out gocd cricketers and boatmen. And this we were 
doing in considerable numbers. . . . It was true, he said, that 
scholars who had taken the highest honours might still be innocent 
of the knowledge that such a man as Goethe or Richter had ever 
lived. This was hard on Goethe and Richter, no doubt. But then 
we must remember that they were foreigners.” But the chief interest 
centres in the villain—a bibulous mathematical tutor named Basin, 
who “had no sense of the ludicrous, and in the common affairs of 
life was for ever exposing himself to the laughter of people who 
were far less brightly endowed intellectually.” The book has some 
good illustrations by Hugh Thompson, 

The mountain and valley have long inspired the painter's brush 
and the poet’s pen: at length, notwithstanding the author’s modest 
disclaimer, the desert has found its vates sacer in Mr. J, C. Van Dyke, 
whose eloquent description, in Zhe Desert,? of the Colorado waste 
that stretches down the Pacific coast and across Arizona and Sonora, 

1 Ray Farley. Being a portion of the life-story of Mr. Ray Farley, scholar and 
millionaire, with which is incorporated a full and graphic account of the entertaining 
adventures of Mr. Nicholas Crisp and Mr. Hiram Basin, A Comedy of Country Life. 
By John Moffat and Ernest Druce. . T. Fisher Unwin. 

2 The Desert. Further Studies in Natural Appearances. By John C. Van Dyke, 
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will be read with delight by the artist, traveller, and man of science. 
“Tt is a gaunt land of splintered peaks, torn valleys, and hot skies 
And at every step there is the suggestion of the fierce, the defiant, 
the defensive. Everything within its borders seems fighting to 
maintain itself against destroying forces. There is a war of elements 
and a struggle for existence going on here that for ferocity is un- 
paralleled elsewhere in nature... . At every turn one feels the 
presence of the barb and thorn, the jaw and paw, the beak and 
talon, the sting and the poison thereof.” Again, even deserts have 
their value in the economy of nature: ‘Some sections must lie 
fallow that other sections may produce. Who shall say that the 
preternatural productiveness of California is not due to the warm 
air of its surrounding deserts? Does any one doubt that the 
healthfulness of the countries lying west of the Mississippi may be 
traced directly to the dry air and heat of the deserts? They furnish 
health to the human; why not strength tothe plant? The deserts 
should never be reclaimed. They are the breathing-spaces of the 
West and should be preserved for ever.” A carefully compiled 
“analysis of contents” enables the reader to dispense with an 
index ; but the book would have been improved by a glossary of 
geographical terms unfamiliar to nearly all who are unacquainted 
with South American Spanish. 

Two charming children’s books have come to swell the list of 
those already published by Armand Colin et Cie in their Bibliothéque 
du Petit Francais—Ze Capitaine Henriot \and Aw Clair de la Lune,” 
both well illustrated, a fact that always appeals to the little ones. 

Young people will welcome a fine edition of the Mille et une 
Nuits, specially adapted for them, printed in clear type and well 
illustrated. 





ART. 


WE have already had occasion to notice the successive editions of 
the very excellent and, in some ways, unique History of Architecture, 
published a few years since by the late Professor Banister Fletcher 
and Mr. Banister F. Fletcher. The new edition, revised and re- 
written by the surviving author, is issued in larger size, with a 
hundred pages of new matter, and 256 plates, comprising 1300 

1 Le Capitaine Henriot. By Achille Melandri. 

2 Au Clair dela Inne. By R. Candiani. 

3 Mille et une Nuits. By M. Guéchot. Paris: Armand Colin et Cie. 

4 A History of Architecture on the Comparative Method for the Student, Craftsman, 


and Amateur. By Professor Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., and Banister F. Fletcher, 
A.R.I.B.A. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. London: B. T. Batsford. 1901. 
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illustrations, many of which are new. The usefulness and interest 
of such a work to ‘student, craftsman, and amateur” cannot be 
exaggerated. The consistent application of the comparative and 
analytical method places each successive step in the evolution of 
architecture clearly before the mind’s eye. The new edition adds 
a note on Prehistoric Architecture; notes on the architectural 
character of each style, which, read in succession, form a summary 
of the progress and evolution of architecture, with special reference 
to such features as the arch, dome, and vault; a note on the 
religious orders of the Middle Ages; a chapter on ‘‘ Gothic Archi- 
tecture in Europe,” enabling the student to grasp the fundamental 
differences between English and Continental Gothic; an account of 
the timber roofs of the Middle Ages, with a sheet of illustrations; 
examples of English Gothic, with English cathedrals in alphabetical 
order, and illustrations from models ; notes on English parish churches, 
castles, and residences of nobles ; notes on Scottish and Irish archi- 
tecture, Elizabethan mansions, British, Colonial, and American archi- 
tecture ; and an entire Part II.—the non-historical styles, Indian, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Saracenic. Of the 256 plates, 128 - are 
reproduced from photographs of the chief edifices of the world, 
including their details ; 128 from line drawings specially prepared for 
the book. And there is a glossary, with an index and a biblio- 
graphy. ‘The octavo volume of 550 pages, handsomely and stoutly 
bound in cloth gilt, has its full guinea’s worth, and we do not see 
how the reader interested in architecture or decoration can dispense 
with its services. 

New numbers are at hand from the various series of art publications 
undertaken so successfully by Messrs. Bell & Sons.1 To the shilling 
volume of the Miniature Series of Painters have been added Romney 
and Watts, The lists of “chief works,” and where they are to be 
found, will be especially helpful, while the text gives a good founda- 
tion for an intelligent understanding of the artists. Manchester, in 
the Cathedral Series, is admirably complete, like all the numbers 
entrusted to its painstaking author, and the illustrations are 
excellently reproduced. 

The Mantegna, in the series of Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture, has been undertaken by Miss Maud Cruttwell, who has 
two qualifications for her task—diffidence in dealing with “a genius 
80 great,” and gratitude to Mr. Bernhard Berenson: “To his 
personal counsel and to his published works I owe most, not only of 
my understanding but of my enjoyment of fifteenth-century Italian 
art.” The book is a good and pleasing introduction to the know- 
ledge of a Master who has most influenced the evolution of the arts 

1 George Romney. By Rowley Cleeve.—G. F. Watts, R.A. By Charles T. Bateman. 
(Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters.)—Manchester: The Cathedral and See. By the 


Rev. Thomas Perkins, M.A. (Bell’s Cathedral Series.)— Mantegna. By Maud Crut- 
well. (Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture.) London: George Bell and’Sons. 
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of painting and drawing, not only through Italians, who came after 
him, but through Albrecht Diirer, and infinite ramifications of art 
work until now. Most of all, he represents the insistence on line 
over colour. Our author speaks wisely of this, without mentioning 
the idea of a French critic, who thought Mantegna colour-blind. 
His works have that curious realism which interests passionately our 
contemporaries, even when they turn away from the Old Masters 
from lack of sympathy. The account of the paintings and drawings 
accessible to the ordinary visitor of collections is clear and exact ; 
the chapters of the volume give even a comprehensive idea of the 
Master and his work and influence. 

Students, collectors, and amateurs will find French Decoration and 
Furniture in the Eighteenth Century! a valuable addition to their 
library. A short biography of the principal artists of the eighteenth 
century and their patrons helps the reader to follow the gradual 
evolution of the different “styles.” The author points out the 
intimate relation between the decoration of walls, ceilings, doors, &c., 
and articles of furniture, &c. It is curious to note the dawn of the 
Empire style in the illustrations of some of Riesener’s late works. 
We quote a passage from Lady Dilke’s preface, as it cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon those who possess works of art: ‘‘ Un- 
fortunately, the possession of fine furniture does not always mean 
its preservation. The recent treatment of the treasures in one 
great collection has given us an illustration of the ruin that may be 
wrought by untrained zeal. Years ago Mr. Ruskin wrote of his 
efforts to make a record of certain work at Florence before it should 
be ‘touched up with new gilding for the mob.’” Numerous 
illustrations, including several photogravure plates, will materially 
aid in a clear comprehension of the text. 
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1 French Decoration and Furniture in the Eighteenth Century. By Lady Dilke. 
London : George Bell & Sons. 
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BELLA! BELLA!! HORRIDA BELLA!!! 


In an article printed in the February number of this Revirw 
reference was made to the subject of militarism, but the exigencies 
of space did not admit of its being then dealt with. At the same 
time, it was intimated there is something to be said that will cause 
surprise to many worshippers of militarism, in whose opinions the 
uniform of the soldier, like charity, covers a multitude of sins. That 
promise has now to be redeemed. No reasoning man will be found 
to deny the necessity every State is under to maintain a suitable 
military force, proportionate in numbers to its wants and resources, 
but there is a very wide distinction to be drawn between the use 
and the abuse of such aforce. The legitimate use of a standing army 
is to resist invasion from without and to keep order within the realm 
—that is, if the civil authorities are unable or unwilling to do so. 
The illegitimate use of the soldiers of the State is to wage piratical 
wars of aggression and conquest upon other nations. This trath is 
plain to every man whose conscience is not demoralised by the 
delusive doctrines of “the morally emancipated statesman.” All 
men and all nations have an inherent right to defend themselves 
from attack, to fight for their homes, their kindred, and their 
liberties to the last trench, even though many should be slain in the 
conflict. Dulce et decorum est pro patria mort was no mere platitude 
of the Roman poet. 

There is no canon in existence to warrant one nation in attacking 
another any more than there is to warrant the burglar in breaking 
open your safe and appropriating its contents, or the highwayman in 
putting a pistol to your head and demanding “your money or your 
life.” “That the stronger nation is entitled by the law of force to 
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conquer its weaker neighbour and to govern the conquered in its 
own interest is a doctrine which civilised morality abhors.”! It is a 
doctrine repugnant to every principle of justice and righteousness, 
an abuse of power. By systematically violating this law, hard as 
the saying is, England has earned for herself a name of infamy in 
every region of the earth, and is regarded from Southern Africa to 
Northern India as the “ habitual criminal” of nations. It is useless 
to deny that England has committed innumerable and enormous 
crimes in every quarter of the globe under the evil influence of 
“the morally emancipated statesman ”—the statesman who, when 
circumstances drive him to cruelty, rapacity, breach of faith, will not 
waver and whine about the “ painful necessity,” but with simple 
decision, “unhampered by scruples,”? take his own bloody and 
brutal course, and devastate with fire and sword the countries he 
invades. Yes! England has committed on a gigantic scale crimes 
which, if committed by individuals—that is to say, in small quantities 
—would bring down condign punishment upon the murderers, 
felons, burglars, forgers, perjurers, pickpockets, and other criminals 
in accordance with the penalties the law attaches to such crimes. 
Nations, unlike individuals, are, according to the ethics of “the 
morally emancipated statesman,” impeccable, and may do every evil 
deed in the criminal calendar with impunity. It is here the crime 
of militarism comes in. An army ready at the word of a war 
minister “‘to go anywhere and to do anything” however base, 
bloody, and brutal has always been regarded as the beau ideal of a 
British army. ella! bella!! horrida bella!!! War, taken at its 
best, that is when peoples are fighting for their natural rights, is a 
ghastly spectacle. The horrors war brings in its train are fearful to 
contemplate. Yet I have heard military men, otherwise honourable 
and untainted with crime, calmly speak of blood-spilling, burning 
the houses of the inhabitants, destroying their crops, looting their 
goods, cattle, and other belongings, as merely “incidents of war,” 
which seemed to them quite regular and justifiable. Now, if 
individual men are such abandoned wretches as to act towards each 
other like savages, or rather like fiends incarnate, ignorance, want 
of education, evil example, and many other pleas might be put for- 
ward on their behalf; but what excuse can be made for the nation 
that consciously plunges into criminal courses, especially a nation 
professing the doctrines embodied in “ the Sermon upon the Mount,” 
and favoured by all the advantages wealth and education afford ? 
Hundreds of thousands of schools, and tens of thousands of churches 
of all denominations, open their doors to receive the millions of men, 
women, and children of each generation, and to instruct them in the 
doctrines of Christianity and righteousness. What excuse, then, can 


1 Professor Goldwin Smith, Contemporary Review, December, 1878. 
? Professor Sidgwick on Public Morality (Practical Ethics, p. 67). 
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be offered for the nation possessing, to all outward appearances, the 
means, the material resources, and mechanism necessary to teach 
the people to be just and virtuous when that nation turns its back 
upon justice and virtue and deliberately adopts a life of conscious 
criminality ? There is no excuse—absolutely none, Such a nation 
places itself outside the pale of salvation by its percipient depravity. 
The late Professor Sidgwick, writing some years before the Boer war 
was in sight, and when he could not possibly have intended his 
language to apply to the situation that has since arisen, said: “I do 
not mean that in modern times unscrupulous statesmen have never 
made wars that were substantially acts of conscious brigandage, and 
have never been applauded for so doing by the nations whom they 
led, who have suffered a temporary obscurity ‘of their moral sense 
under the influence of national ambition.” In these remarks 
Professor Sidgwick was generalising, and had not in view the 
“unscrupulous statesmen” by whom the war in South Africa was 
promoted. He goes on: “The immorality of such unscrupulous 
aggression is simple, and the duty is no less clear for any individual 
in the aggressing country to use any moral and intellectual 
influence he may possess—/facing wnpopularity—to prevent the 
immoral act.” Some plain speaking in this direction from leaders 
of public opinion would be very desirable at the present time. For 
the sake of clearness and brevity I will consider the crimes of 
militarism and its chiefs under two heads only—blood-guiltiness and 
profligacy. It does not appear that, as a rule, soldiers have any 
regard whatever for the sacredness of human life, while they are 
absolutely callous and indifferent to the sufferings they inflict. Of 
course, some soldiers are less murderous in their acts and intentions 
than others, but from the days of Scylla, the manslayer, to the days 
of Cromwell and Kitchener, history has repeated itself in an unvary- 
ing round of relentless, remorseless butchery, not only on the battle- 
field but when the fighting is over. A notable instance of this 
occurred at Omdurman, when many thousands were slain in cold 
blood after all resistance had ceased. 

It is, of course, impossible in the space available in a magazine 
article to give a summary, however brief, of the butcheries on record 
that go to demonstrate the murderous character of the average 
soldier, and his disregard for the sacredness of human life. A few 
samples will be sufficient for my purpose. 

An article appeared inthe January number of the Contemporary 
Review, 1899, from the pen of Mr, Ernest N. Bennett, entitled 
“ After Omdurman,” in which, as an eye-witness, he records many 
instances of the savagery of the soldiers under the Sirdar’s command 
—the then Sirdar being the present Lord Kitchener, Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army in South Africa, a position to which 
doubtless he was elevated on account of his well-known antipathy to 
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the display of anything like leniency inthe hour of victory. Mr. 
Bennett begins by saying : 


“Tt is, of course, an open secret that in all our Soudan battles the 
enemy’s wounded have been killed. The practice has, ever since the days 
of Tel-el-Kebir, become traditional in Soudanese warfare.” 


He thus describes what happened after the repulse of the first 
Dervish attack at Omdurman : 


“T marched with Colonel Lewis’s Native Brigade. On the right we 
soon came across dead and wounded Dervishes. . . . A large number of 
camp-followers and native servants were already busy among the white- 
clad figures which lay stretched in little groups as our shell-fire or the 
long-range volleys of the Lee-Metfords had struck them down, ‘These 
looters . . . made short work of any wounded man they came across. 
Poor wretches who, in their agony, had crawled under the scanty shade of 
a rock or shrub were clubbed to death or riddled with bullets by the 
irresponsible brutality of these native servants.” 


Mr. Bennett remarks with just indignation : 


“Tt is simply scandalous that unauthorised camp-followers should have 
been thus allowed to loot and massacre under the very eyes of a British 


general, . . . The wholesale slaughter was not confined to Arab servants. 
It was stated that orders had been given to kill the wounded. ... The 


Dervishes who were stretched on the sand within a few yards were 
bayonetted or, in some instances, stabbed with their own spears. . 

Arabs who lay farther out in the desert, at some little distance from the 
line of march, and happened, unfortunately for themselves, to move or 
turn over in their agony, were immediately pierced by rifle bullets. On 
some occasions shots were fired into the bodies of wounded men at such 
close quarters that the smell of burning flesh was positively sickening.” 


Mr. Bennett admits there is a justification in some cases for the 
slaughter of the wounded on the ground that they have fired on 
British troops, but adds : 

“ Nevertheless, the actual instances in which our men have been 
injured by wounded Dervishes are, after all, extremely few in number, 
and, in any case, it does not seem fair, because of occasional acts of 
treachery on the part of individuals, to decree the slaughter of the wounded 
indiscriminately.” 

Now it must be remembered that Mr. Bennett, who was present 
and saw with his own eyes the dreadful deeds he describes, could 
have no possible reason for magnifying the horror of them. On this 
point he goes as far as any humane man could go to find excuses 
for what I am obliged to characterise as brutal butchery. He 
writes : 


“ As the Dervish is often as crafty as he is fanatical, it may be conceded 
that a wounded Arab who has a weapon within reach may be despatched, 
as a precaution against injury, by any troops who find it necessary to 
march past him; but no justification exists for the butchery of unarmed 
or manifestly helpless men lying wounded on the ground. This certainly 
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took place after the battle of Omdurman. Dervishes who lay with shattered 
legs or arms, absolutely without weapons, were bayonetted and shot without 
mercy. . . . At one place, on the western slopes of Surgham, I noticed a 
fine old Dervish with a grey beard who, disabled by a wound in the leg, 
lay prostrate beside a small bush. He had apparently attempted to escape 
towards Omdurman with the rest of the Khalifa’s forces who survived, but 
his wound had prevented this, and the fugitive had sunk down on the 
ground about eight yards behind his son, a boy of seventeen, whose right 
leg had also been lacerated by a bullet. Neither the father nor the son 
had any weapons at all, yet a Highlander stepped out of the ranks and 
drove his bayonet through the old man’s chest. . . . No effort was made 
by any comrade or officer to prevent this gratuitous bit of butchery; nor, 
of course, could any officer have interfered very well if the soldier—as was 
said to be the case—was only acting in accordance with the wishes of the 
general in command.” . 


From everything I have read about the proceedings of the Sirdar, 
I am forced to the conclusion that clemency, or a desire to alleviate 
human suffering, was not one of the motives that influenced him. On 
this point Mr. Bennett pertinently observes : 

‘** Many people view the practice of euthanasia (that is, killing people to 
put them out of pain) with horror, and in no case can it be justified, unless 
one is absolutely certain that recovery is impossible. Hence the plea of 
putting them out of their misery cannot serve to excuse the indiscriminate 
slaughter of our Soudan campaigns.” 


Much as I admire Mr. Bennett’s fearless exposure of the atrocities 


committed at Omdurman, and his out-spokenness in the cause of 
humanity, I am unable to subscribe to his euthanasian creed under 
any circumstances whatever. The great Napoleon was charged with 
converting the hospitals into lethal chambers to save his own sick 
and wounded from falling into the hands of the enemy, but /e was 
“a law unto himself,” and may be classed with Professor Sidg- 
wick’s “morally emancipated statesman,” who takes the bit between 
his teeth and runs counter to every dictate of justice, reason, and 
humanity. Writing on the blood-guiltiness of militarism, it is 
satisfactory to find on my side so able and earnest a supporter of my 
thesis, and one, moreover, who has the immense advantage over me of 
being able to describe what he has actually seen. Mr. Bennett was 
upon the field of battle. He is evidently a cool and keen observer, 
and he has recorded what he saw occurring before his eyes in a 
fair and impartial spirit, with, at the same time, a strong feeling of 
human sympathy for the sufferings he witnessed. He says: 

“Of course, as long as human nature continues on its present lines there 
will always be a difficulty in observing the laws of war amid the intoxica- 
tion of victory, or in the face of desperate resistance, when men’s blood is 
hot and the frenzy of slaughter is strong upon them. Under such con- 
ditions as these much may fairly be conceded to one’s natural impulses ; 
but at Omdurman no such ground could possibly be alleged for our 
slaughter of the wounded Dervishes. In a battle, when the casualties on 


one side amount to 2 per cent. and on the other to over 60, there is 
absolutely no room for that wild and unbridled fury which occasionally 
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overtakes civilised troops, who have at length triumphed over a formidanle 
enemy after hours of hard and sanguinary fighting. Any man who, after 
the killing and wounding of 26,000 Dervishes, with the total loss to his 
own side of some 500 casualties all told, was still unsatisfied and lusted 
after the blood of wounded men, must be little better than a brute 
beast.” 


Mr. Bennett takes altogether too lenient a view of such a 
soldier, and at the same time does injustice to the brate creation. 
So far from being better in any degree, however infinitesimal, he 
is infinitely worse than the tiger or the hyena, The only 
word to describe such a monster is “iycanthrope,” or wolf-man. 
Just one more citation from Mr. Bennett’s article, and I will pass on 
to a phase of military blood-guiltiness nearer home than Omdurman. 
This is the weightiest charge of all the terrible incidents recorded. 
Mr. Bennett says : 

“ By the time we had repulsed the last Dervish attack and were rapidly 
advancing upon Omdurman, the streets leading to the southern exits of 
the town were crowded with fugitives. In addition to mounted Baggaras 
and Dervish infantry, a chaotic mass of non-combatants—men, women, and 
children—dragging after them camels, horses, and donkeys laden with 
goods and chattels—all this confused stream of human beings and animals 
was pressing madly forward in panic-stricken flight. Orders were given 
to fire upon the fugitives, and, as the artillerymen on the gunboats could 
see well over the walls, a deadly fire was opened upon the crowded 
thoroughfare. One street especially, which led down to the river, was 
swept by a frightful hail of Maxim bullets, which mowed the fugitives 
down in scores.” 


I leave Mr. Bennett’s description here. No words of mine 
could aggravate the horror of such a scene. It only needed the 
Sirdar’s order for the disinterment and mutiiation of the Mahdi’s 
dead body, which had lain in the grave for more than ten years, to 
reach the climax of British barbarism, ‘The embalmed body of the 
Mahdi was dug up, the head wrenched off, and the trunk cast into 
the Nile.” Mr. Bennett tells us: 

“The Mahdi was certainly a great man. By the sheer force of his 
personal ability he raised a revolt against the shameful abuses which dis- 


graced Egyptian rule in the Soudan, and made himself master of the 
Khedivial provinces as far as Wady Halfa.” 


It is admitted that the Mahdi was a moral reformer, an able 
general and statesman, as recorded in Slatin’s and Ohrwalder’s 
accounts of their captivity ; and that he was as considerate to his 
white prisoners, and especially to the Austrian nuns, as he could be 
under the circumstances, surrounded as he was by fanatical Emirs. 
He was, moreover, regarded with religious enthusiasm by his 
followers, who erected a great monumental tomb over his remains. 
In the eyes of his countrymen he was a hero, an illustrious person- 
age, a deliverer, and to desecrate his tomb was the greatest outrage 
that could be perpetrated; an act of savagery for which there is 
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no adequate word. Now, to put a hypothetical case, suppose a 
French army captured London and showed their feelings towards the 
victor of Waterloo by disinterring his remains and treating them as 
the remains of the Mahdi were treated, what would be said? Why, 
that the French are a nation of savages. Or suppose the Germans 
on entering Paris in 1871 took the body of the Great Napoleon from 
its resting place in the Invalides, and threw it into the Seine, what 
would happen? The announcement of such an act of vandalism 
would be received with horror and execration throughout the entire 
world. In treating of the subject of military blood-guiltiness the 
first place has been assigned to the Soudan massacres because, save 
and excepting the South African atrocities, they are the ‘most 
recent. With regard to South Africa, the ‘‘ pig-sticking ” incident, 
in which a body of Lancers rode in amongst a number of Boers after 
resistance had ceased, and drove their lances through unresisting men, 
is one more infamy to be added to the catalogue of England’s 
crimes. In one case a Boer was endeavouring to save a wounded 
comrade, when both were pierced by the same lance thrust. As said 
on @ previous page, it would be impossible to give any idea of the 
slaughter committed by British soldiers in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, A statistical return of the number of lives sacrificed to 
Great Britain’s inordinate desire to extend her Empire, and to deprive 
other nations of their natural rights, would startle humanity, yet she 


has been allowed by the Great Powers to go on the rampage up and 
down the world, bawling out “ Rule Britannia” at the top of her 
voice in every quarter of the globe, and shedding torrents of human 
blood wherever she goes. I will presently give some samples of 
England’s murderous action in Ireland, but must first quote Mr. 
Gladstone’s general remarks upon the subject. He says: 


“ Tt is, indeed, impossible to calculate with any accuracy the aggregate 
quantity of suffering and misery inflicted on the unhappy country, but 
when we remember that the armed force amounted to 120,000 or upwards, 
and that debasement, cruelty, and licence were the general rule, it is 
beyond doubt that the aggregate was large and probably enormous.” 


Mr. Gladstone tells how 


“ the work of destruction was so indiscriminate that many loyalists became 
victims. After mentioning extensive incendiarism, Gordon says their 
sufferings were not the work of the rebels alone. Great part was done by 
the soldiers. The Hessians were employed by the humanity of the 
Government to put down the Irish. As might be expected, they exceeded 
all others in ferocity. . . . It was in truth a madness of murder... . 
Upon the whole, the wild beast that is in man has never, so far as my 
knowledge goes, been more effectually let loose. But the ferocity which 
marked the war . . . was less dreadful and less guilty than the work of 
murder and ruin, prosecuted wholesale by the forces of the Crown after the 
rebellion was extinguished.” ! 


4 Mr. Gladstone in Nineteenth Century Review, July 1889. 
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My charge of blood-guiltiness is thus sustained on the authority 
of one of England’s greatest statesmen. 


“ Tt is as though the fiends prevailed 
Against the Seraphs they assailed, 
And fixed on heavenly thrones should dwell 
The freed inheritors of hell ; 
So soft the scene, so formed for joy, 
So cursed the tyrants that destroy.” 


We have now arrived at the point of giving specific instances of 
butchery perpetrated by the English in Ireland. Some of these 
have been cited before, but as I am dealing with historic facts I may 
be permitted to repeat a few of those previously quoted as examples 
of the murderous policy of the British Government. How the four 
provinces of Ireland were wasted by fire and sword is told by the 
devastators themselves, and must remain for all time a bloody record 
of England’s guilt. To begin with, how the northern province was 
wasted by fire and sword, the Lord Deputy writes : 


“J have often said and written, it is famine must consume the Irish, as 
our swords and other endeavours worked not that speedy effect which is 
expected; hunger would be a better, because a speedier, weapon to employ 
against them than the sword. . . . I burned all along Lough Neagh .. . 
sparing none, of what quality, age, or sex soever, besides many burned to 
death. We killed man, woman, and child, horse, beast, or whatever we 
could find.” 


The western province was wasted by fire and sword by Malby, the 
President of Connaught, as reported to Government by himself and 
quoted by Froude. The Irish chiefs tried to save their people from 
extermination by a policy of submission, but Malby was not to be 
turned from his fell purpose. He says: 


“I thought good to take another course, and so with determination to 
consume them with fire and sword, sparing neither old nor young, I 
entered their mountains. I burnt all their corn and houses, and com- 
mitted to the sword all that could be found. ...In like manner I 
assaulted a castle, where the garrison surrendered. I put them to the 
misericordia of my soldiers—they were all slain; thence I went on, 
sparing none which came in my way, which cruelty did so amaze their 
followers they could not tell where to bestow themselves. . . . It was all 
done in rain and frost and storm, journeyings in such weather bringing 
them the sooner to submission.” 


How Munster was wasted by fire and sword is told by Deputy Sir 
George Carew in Pacata Hibernia, compiled from his papers by his 
friend Thomas Stafford. One brief extract will suffice, the old idiom 
being preserved. Carew says: 


“ Having received certaine information that the. Mounster fugitives 
were harboured in these parts, having before burned all the houses and 
corne .:. . diverted his forces into East Clanwilliam and Muskery Quirke, 
and harassing the country, killed all mankind that were found therein for 
a terrour to those as should give relief to the runagate traitors. Thence 
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we came to Arleagh Woods, where we did the like, not leaving behind us 
man or beast, corne or cattle.” 


Sir Charles Coote and Sir Francis Cosby were the principal actors 
in the “ pacification” of Leinster. All authorities are agreed as to 
Coote’s savage character. Warner says: “ He was a stranger to mercy ”; 
and Lord Castlehaven gives a terrible account of the troops under 
his command, who “killed men, women, and children promiscuously.” 
It is related that when less savage colleagues remonstrated with him 
for the needless cruelty of massacring children, he replied: “ Nits 
will be lice” ; and on another occasion, when his attention was directed 
to a soldier who had run his bayonet through a child’s body and was 
carrying it over his shoulder, he is reported to have said “he liked 
such frolics.” Leland also records ‘his ruthless and indiscriminate 
carnage.” His colleague was, however, responsible for the bloodiest 
massacre ever recorded even in the history of Irish murders——“ the 
massacre of Mullaghmart.” Here is the tale, as told by A. M. Sal- 
livan in his Story of Ireland, p. 230 and following : 

“Sir Francis Cosby, commanding the Queen’s troops in Leix and Offaly, 
formed a diabolical plot for the permanent conquest of that district. . . . 
Feigning great friendship . . . he invited to a grand feast all the chief 
families of the territory. . . . Tothe invitation responded the flower of the 
Irish nobility in Leix and Offaly, with their kinsmen and friends—the 
O’Mores, O’Kellys, Lalors, O’Nolans, &c. Into the great Rath rode many 
a pleasant cavalcade that day, but none ever came forth that entered in. 
... The invited guests were butchered to a man,180 of the O’Mores 
alone having thus perished.” 


The total number of the killed exceeded four hundred. Another 
atrocious massacre was perpetrated by Lord Grey on the sur- 
render of the garrison of the fort of Smerwick. Lord Grey had 
just been routed by Fiagh McHugh O'Byrne (the De Wet of the 
period), who ambushed the English army in the defile of Glenma- 
lure. Lord Grey was forced to retreat with great loss to Dublin, 
and was doubtless in a very savage temper over his defeat. He then 
marched south and invested the Fort of Smerwick. It is stated in 
Alfred Webb's Compendium of Irish Biography, that when the de- 
fenders of the fort capitulated 
“the officers were reserved for ransom, and next day the garrison, about 
600 men, were slaughtered in cold blood, and a few women and a priest 
amongst them were hung. The bodies, 6V0 in all, were stripped and laid 
out on the sands—‘as gallant and goodly personages,’ says Grey, ‘as ever 
were beheld.’ ” 

Froude, in commenting on this dastardly massacre, had the auda- 
city to say “it was but the natural and obvious method of disposing 
of an enemy who had deserved no quarter.” It is stated, incidentally, 
that Sir Walter Raleigh was one of the officers commanding the 
party who carried the Deputy’s orders into execution. With regard 
to Fiagh McHugh O’Bryne, who was hereditary Prince of Ballinacor, 
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with large estates in the county Wicklow, he was killed in a skirmish 
with Lord Grey’s forces, and his head impaled on the gate entrance 
to Dublin Castle. As to Lord Deputy Grey, he was said to be 
‘a bloody man, who regarded not the lives of the subjects any more 
than the lives of dogs, but had tyrannised with that barbarity that 
there was little left for the Queen to reign over but carcases and 
ashes,” This bloody-minded man “was subsequently one of the 
Commissioners that sat in judgment on Mary, Queen of Scots.” 

With such samples of atrocity as the foregoing it is needless to 
pursue the subject much further. At Drogheda, besides the garrison 
of 3500 men, who were all slaughtered, the British soldiers were per- 
mitted to sack the town and slaughter the inhabitants, a liberty 
they availed of to the fullest extent. For five days murder and 
outrage reigned supreme. The blood-guiltiness of England in Ire- 
land and elsewhere is a terrible and incontrovertible fact. Scotland 
had its turn in the massacres of Glencoe and Culloden, at the latter 
of which a royal prince, the Duke of Cumberland, earned the dis- 
tinguishing title in history of ‘the butcher of Culloden.” A brief 
summary of the massacre of Glencoe will, however, best show the 
character of the British soldier at all times, in all countries, and in 
all ages. I take the incident as related by Sir Walter Scott, who will 
be accepted as an unsuspected witness. The massacre of Glencoe was 
instigated by the Earl of Breadalbane, whose treachery to William 
the Third McDonald himself had exposed : 


“The sanguinary orders for proceeding to military execution against his 
clan were in consequence obtained. The warrant was both signed and 
countersigned by the king’s own hand, and the secretary (Sir John 
Dalrymple, afterwards Earl of Stair) urged the officers who commanded 
in the Highlands to execute their orders with the utmost rigour. 
Campbell of Glenlyon, a captain in Argyle’s regiment, and two subalterns, 
were ordered to repair to Glencoe on the Ist of February with 120 men. 
. . . The men were lodged at free quarters in the houses of the tenants, 
and received with the kindest entertainment. Till the 13th of the 
month the troops lived in the utmost karmony and familiarity with the 
people, and on the very night of the massacre the officers passed 
the evening at cards in McDonald’s house. In the night Lieut. Lindsay, 
with a party of soldiers; called in a friendly manner at his door, and was 
instantly admitted. McDonald, while in the act of rising to receive his 
guest, was shot dead through the back with two bullets. His wife had 
already dressed, but she was stripped naked by the soldiers, who tore the 
rings from her fingers with their teeth. The slaughter now became 
general, and neither age nor infirmity was spared. Some women, in 
defending their children, were killed; boys imploring mercy were shot 
dead by officers on whose knees they hung. At one place nine persons, as 
they sat enjoying themselves at table, were butchered by the soldiers. In 
Inverrigan, Compbell’s own quarters, nine men were first bound by the 
soldiers and then shot at intervals, one by one . . . Several who fled to 
the mountains perished by famine and the inclemency of the season. . . - 
Lieut.-Col. Hamilton, who had received the charge of the execution from 
Dalrymple, was on his march with 400 men to guard all the passes from 
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the valley of Glencoe... Next day he entered the valley, laid the 
houses in ashes and carried away the cattle and me, which were divided 
among the officers and soldiers.” 


This account is given as a note to Walter Scott’s pathetic poem of 
The Massacre of Glencoe, published in 1814. So far I have dealt only 
with murder and rapine; I now come to the profligacy of the army 
asa whole. It will be my very painful duty, a duty I shall reluc- 
tantly discharge, to refer presently to an instance of this kind, which 
can only be explained on the hypothesis that there are soldiers in 
high commend whose moral obliquity is such that they are unable to 
distinguish the difference between vice and virtue, between what is 
noble-minded and what is base, and who can accept with pride and 
complacency, as only their due, the honours, rank, and distinctions 
bestowed upon them under false pretences. While, at the same 
time, good men and women, of exalted rank and station, deceived by 
outward appearances and carried away by the glamour that attaches, 
however undeservedly, to an imagined hero, glow with admiration 
over his pseudo heroism, and think no honours or rewards too great 
to be lavished upon him, such honourable people being absolutely 
ignorant of the foul deeds committed by the object of their admira- 
tion. How is it the army has such fascination for both men and 
women, especially for the latter? Is it that women are so silly as to 
be captivated by the brilliant uniforms, the gold lace, medals, stars, 
crosses, and nodding plumes? forgetting that the art of the military 
milliner can make “a sort of a soldier” out of almost anything ; 
just as the Lord Chancellor, by a wave of the enchanter’s wand, 
recently converted the most disastrous, sanguinary, and costly war in 
which England has perhaps ever been engaged into ‘‘a sort of a war.” 
The admirers of militarism seem also to overlook the fact that as a 
general rule the soldier’s uniform coversan exceeding great multitude 
of sins. I have known cases in which some of the meanest, most 
contemptible, and vicious of mankind were admired, flattered, publicly 
praised and glorified by really good and virtuous women, who, if they 
only knew the depths of degradation to which their heroes had fallen, 
would turn away with loathing and fly from them as they would fly 
from plague-stricken wretches. I have expressed on former occa- 
sions my conviction, and knowledge, that there are upright men of all 
ranks in the army—men deserving of all honour and esteem, and 
who are above the suspicion of doing anything unworthy of “ officers 
and gentlemen.” But, taken in the bulk, the morality of Mars has 
from time immemorial been of the lowest type. The god of War 
and the goddess of Beauty are represented as husband and wife, but, 
according to the highest authorities, they gave each other cause for 
dissatisfaction, and as it does not appear, from the ancient records, 
that, heathens as they all were in Olympus, a divorce court was 
among their institutions, Venus and Mars had to make the best they 
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could of the situation, and mutually condone their conjugal differ- 
ences. It is to be remembered that the chief characteristics of the 
god of War were his ferocity, his cruelty, and his passion for man- 
slaying, for which reasons the wolf and the vulture were specially 
and most appropriately dedicated to him. Well, from all that is 
going on at present, the characteristics of Mars have been transmitted 
down to the typical heroes of our own times. Martial law, martial 
morals, and an insatiable thirst for bloodshed are as rife to-day as 
they were of old, and the Adonis of the army is in as high favour 
in the empyrean circles of “the upper ten” as ever. Not long ago 
tho Modern Babylon held its Saturnalia in celebration of the so- 
called victory of Mafeking. On that occasion all the profligacy and 
rascality, ali the most depraved, villainous, and abandoned characters, 
male and female, living within the twenty-mile radius of one of the 
largest, most corrupt, and licentious cities upon earth’s surface, poured 
out into the streets from the human hells and haunts of vice—the 
brothels, bagnios, gambling-houses, lanes, alleys, stews, slums, places 
and purlieus frequented by the lowest rabble, making night hideous 
with their devilish orgies. Every sort of iniquity was represented 
in the pandemonium which appropriately commemorated the doings 
of the British army in South Africa, Such wild and wicked orgies 
were, however, only a passing, though significant, incident ; a solitary 
sign-post upon the interminable road in the progress of an iniquitous 
and unjustifiable war, the end of which no one could then, or can 
now, foretell. 

The City Fathers smiled complacently upon the vagaries of their 
constituents, for were they not celebrating the glorious victory of 
the “City Imperial Volunteers?” The howling multitude of 
harlots and habitual criminals having exhausted their energies, and 
their voices, in exulting over the imaginéd triumph of their friends, 
the C.I.V.s, withdrew to their accustomed haunts, like wild beasts 
when the nocturnal prowl is over, retiring with the dawn to their 
noisome lairs, and thus the apotheosis of the C.I.V.s was celebrated 
according to their deserts, 

What was but an incidental occurrence on Mafeking night in 
London has developed in other places into the normal state. The 
disgraceful display of military ruffianism in Dublin, as reported in 
the daily papers, recently led to a meeting of citizens, who passed a 
resolution ‘calling upon the civil and military authorities to put a 
stop to the scandalous obstruction of the principal thoroughfares of 
the city on Sundays and other evenings by soldiers and their female 
companions.” Not long after this meeting took place, a hero in 
khaki was brought up by the police before a magistrate, and 
sentenced to imprisonment, for having made, in the public streets, a 
shameful attack on some ladies returning from an evening party. 
This hero of the Transvaal pleaded in extenuation of his guilt that 
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he was under the influence of drink, and that he had been recom- 
mended for the Victoria Cross of Valour; but the magistrate was 
inexorable, and to gaol he had to go. The strangest feature of this 
case is that this blackguard in khaki had his admirers and apologists, 
who wrote several letters to the papers complaining of the severity 
of the sentence. ‘These amorous ruffians in uniform were dealt with 
on a totally different principle in India under the benign rule of an 
accommodating Commander-in-Chief, who gained for himself the pet 
name of ‘ Bobs” from his admiring and appreciative soldiers. It is 
probable some good people will object to my dealing with a subject 
that in their opinions might better be let alone, but remembering 
the precept of a learned and philanthropic Professor of Cambridge, 
in reference to another phase of military wickedness, that “ the duty 
is no less clear for any individual .... to use any moral and 
intellectual influence he may possess—/acing unpopularity—to prevent 
the immoral act,” I feel prompted to make an attempt to abate, or 
at all events to expose, a great national scandal, though it is doubt- 
ful if it can be abated by so mild a method as the mere exposure of 
men in exalted stations, who not only wink at, but actually encour- 
age, military depravity in our midst. Having decided on this course, 
it is clear that plain speaking upon the subject, within the lines of 
propriety and decency, is essential if any good results are to be 
attained. 

I have before me a book of 127 page:, containing disclosures so 
shocking regarding the immorality of the British soldier, under the 
sanction and with the encouragement and complicity of his superior 
officers, even of the highest rank, a3 to strain one’s faith in human 
nature well nigh to the breaking point. The book is entitled Z/e 
Queen's Daughters in India, and its avowed object is to arouse public 
indignation against the system of State-aided profligacy, established, 
maintained, and cherished in the British army from public funds, 
the produce of national taxation. Tne work, published in 1899 by 
Morgan and Scott, 12 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., has run into three ~ 
editions, comprising 35,000 copies, and bears on its title-page the 
names of well-known philanthropists, whose labours in the cause of 
social purity are deserving of the highest respect and honour: 
Elizabeth W. Andrews and Katherine Bushnell, authors, with pre- 
fatory letters by Mrs. Josephine Butler and Mr, Heury J. Wilson, 
M.P. Iam thus precise as to my authorities, being quite alive to 
the shocking nature of the charges brought against a soldier of the 
highest position in the army. 

To come at once to close quarters with the unclean subject, we 
read at p. 17 of The Queen’s Daughters in India as follows : 

“ A military order, known among the opponents of State regulation as 


the ‘infamous circular memorandum,’ was sent to all the cantonments of 
India (to the number of about 100) by Quartermaster-General Chapman, 
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in the name of the Commander-in-Chief in India (Lord Roberts), but 
during the course of the inquiry of the Departmental Committee of 1893, 
its real author was discovered to be Lord Roberts himself, not his Quarter- 
master-General.” 


This military order (Parliamentary Paper No. 197 of 1888), which 
is an elaborate document extending to eighteen clauses, deals ex- 
clusively with the subject of profligacy in the army. Its aim, how- 
ever, is not to condemn, check, or minimise the evil, but avowedly 
to make immoral practices safe and “attractive” to young soldiers, 
The Circular Memorandum (No, 21), dated “ Army Head Quarters, 
Simla, 17th June, 1886,” is given in an appendix, and is addressed 
to general officers commanding divisions and districts. The recom- 
mendations contained in it, under the hand of the Commander-in- 
Chief, are so foul, so disgusting, and altogether abominable, I could 
not attempt to sully these pages by quoting it in full. One or two 
extracts will be more than sufficient to show its purport. In the 
last clause of “the infamous circular memorandum,” as it is well 
called by the authors of Zhe Queen’s Daughters in India, we read: 
“ Tt is necessary to abandon a sense of false modesty in dealing with 
the matter in question,” and certainly Lord Roberts has not shown 
any modesty, true or false, in the matter. He writes: 


“In the regimental bazaar it is necessary to have a sufficient number of 
women ; to take care that they are sufficiently attractive; to provide them 
with proper houses; and, above all, to insist upon means of ablution being 
always available,” 


The Commander-in-Chief, apparently quite unconscious of the 
infamy his polluted pen was recording, proceeds : 


“Tf young soldiers are carefully advised in regard to the advantage of 
ablution, and recognise that convenient arrangements exist in the regi- 
mental bazaar, they may be expected to avoid the risks involved in associ- 
ation with women who are not recognised by the regimental authorities.” 


I believe a male brothel-keeper (the Indian word for brothel is, it 
appears, chakla), has always been regarded as the lowest, meanest, 
and most despicable type of manhood. He is known under various 
infamous designations, amongst others as pander. People who value 
their own honour and respectability would not speak to him, invite 
him to their houses, sit at table with him, eat with him, drink with 
him, or have anything whatever to do with him. It may be men- 
tioned that the first pander on record was a soldier, a leader in the 
Trojan war, and, although he was not Commander-in-Chief, he was 
sufficiently high up on the army list to be on terms of intimacy with 
Troilus, a royal personage. However, even Pandarus did not con- 
template such wholesale demoralisation of “ young and attractive 
women ” as the Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty’s Forces appears 
to have had in view. Cressida who was, as we read, very young 
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and very ‘‘ attractive,” was the only object of his designs. How 
many thousands of innocent and “ attractive ” Indian girls fall victims 
to the plans of the modern pander to gratify the vile passions of the 
lowest types of British soldiers will never be known till the day of 
general judgment. In dealing with this detestable phase of mili- 
tarism I must adopt Mr. Gladstone’s language in reference to the 
atrocities perpetrated in Ireland in 1798, and assure my readers “ it 
is an odious task to record these abominations; but recorded they 
must be until they have been confessed, repented, and repaired.” The 
authors of The Queen’s Daughters in India next refer, giving typical 
instances, to what followed, as a result of ‘‘the infamous memo- 
randum ” of the Commander-in-Chief. They write: 


“ The officer in command of the 2nd Battalion Cheshire Regiment, sent 
the following application to the magistrate of the Umballa cantonment : 
‘Requisition for extra attractive women for regimental bazaar, in accor- 
dance with Circular Memorandum 214. . . . These women’s fares will be 
paid by the Cheshire Regiment on arrival. Adding a note that some of 
the women at hand were not very attractive... . Another commanding 
officer writes: ‘There are not enough women; they are not attractive 
enough. More and younger women are required, and their houses should 
be improved.’ Yet another commanding officer writes: ‘I have ordered 
the number of prostitutes to be increased to twelve, and have given special 
instructions as to the four additional women being young and of attractive 


92? 


appearance, 


With regard to the methods employed to keep up a supply of 


these poor unfortunate victims of military blackguardism, it is stated 
that in some instances they are enticed away from their villages by 
the “ mahaldarnis,” native female brothel-keepers, in the Govern- 
ment pay ; in others, the Government supplies the funds required to 
buy girls, One of these procuresses told the writers of The Queen's 
Daughters in India :° 


“<T go to the cantonment magistrate, and he gives me five, ten, twenty, 
or fifty rupees, as the case may demand. To buy a very young attractive 
girl I will be furnished with fifty rupees. There is always plenty of money 
to get them with.’ But there are other methods of obtaining victims to 
the profligacy of the British army. A retired soldier told the authors 
‘the police made large sums of money by threatening to hand over girls 
to the magistrate, and demanding bribes as the alternative of such a 
horrible fate.’ ” 


It was alleged that something similar occurred in the garrison 
towns in England itself when the Contagious Diseases Acts were in 
force. The magistrate of a cantonment is, as it appears, master of 
the situation, with power to consign to a lifeof infamy, and register 
to live among the soldiers, any girl brought before him for the pur- 
pose of prostitution. Now, who are these cantonment magistrates ? 
They are for the most part adventurers who could find no opening 
for their attainments at home, and therefore sought a field for their 
talents in India, that ZI Dorado of all impecunious Englishmen, 
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especially of the official class. The incident of the injunction from a 
high official in England to one in India to “ take care of Dowb” 
is not forgotten, and in all probability ‘“‘ Dowb” (his full name was 
Dowbiggin) was made a cantonment magistrate in due course, with 
absolute power to consign innocent and “ attractive” Indian maidens 
to the care of a mahaldarni, and to a home in the chakla, for the 
gratification of the lusts of British soldiers under the ‘ infamous 
circular memorandum ” of the present Commander-in-Chief of the 
British army, One more instance of the methods adopted to kidnap 
Indian girls, and I will pass on to another phase of militarism. It 
is stated, at p. 20 of Zhe Queen’s Daughters in India, the orders 
specified (in the memorandum) were faithfully carried out under the 
supervision of commanding officers, and were to this effect : 

“The commanding officer gave orders to his quartermaster to arrange 
with the regimental futwal (an under official, native) to take policemen 
(without uniform) and to go into the villages and take from the houses of 
these poor people their daughters from fourteen years and upwards, about 
twelve or fifteen girls at a time. They were to select the best-looking. 
Next morning these were all put in front of the colonel and quartermaster. 


The former made his selection of the number required. They were then 
made over to the old woman in charge of this house (chakla) of ‘vice under 


the Government.” 

It is not likely that the people of England would have sanctioned 
these infamous proceedings if they knewof them. The Government 
and their officials, however, knew of them well enough, but the 
English people, it is only fair to say, could not possibly know of them. 
India is a remote country, and, so far as the English nation is con- 
cerned, those things were done in the dark, and without their 
knowledge, by the men who have assumed the government of the 
country by virtue of tie power they obtained at the polls under 
false pretences from the people themselves. One is forced to 
remember the pathetic story of Virginius in the days of pagan 
Rome, who, rater than see the daughter of his affections con- 
signed to such a jate of infamy, killed her with his own hand 
in presence of “the magistrate” who would claim her as _ his 
victim. Oh! the ignominy and hypocrisy of it all. The shib- 
boleth of this British Government is the christianising of the 
heathen ; under this pretence England sends her missionaries into 
every region, but—and here we have the crime of militarism— 
she pari passu sends her generals and her soldiers to conquer and 
enslave and to disseminate the vice and immorality of so-called 
civilisation amongst the native races. I say again, the British 
people cannot possibly know of these crimes committed in their 
name; but England’s statesmen, her bishops, her clergy, her 
officials, her executive of all classes and degrees, know what is 
going on—it is horrible! horrible! horrible! Just think of it. 
Parliament votes enormous sums annually to pay her soldiers, 
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including the pay of military chaplains, to teach them the way of 
salvation, portions of which sums are spent upon the promotion of 
prostitution and the demoralisation of peoples who had not before 
received the so-called blessings (?) of British civilisation. Looked 
at from every point of view it is a hideous picture, vice of the most 
loathsome character in the garb of pseudo religion. The paganism 
of ancient Greece and Rome was purity personified in comparison. 
And yet the author of ‘the infamous circular memorandum ” is at 
the head of the British army—proh pador—he has had honours 
and dignities and wealth piled upon him. When he went to South 
Africa his principal achievement, with an army of 250,000 men 
under his command, was to force the gallant Boer leader, Cronje, 
with his commando of 4000 Boer farmers, into an impasse and 
hold him there until the anniversary of Majuba arrived, and then to 
threaten, unless he surrendered, to exterminate him and his followers. 
For this and other equally generous and heroic deeds he was made 
Commander-in-Chief of the British army, and was voted by Parlia- 
ment—it would be more correct to say by Government—the 
immense sum of £100,000 for a few months’ service in South 
Africa. It has been suggested that this enormous gratuity had 
some sort of connection with a prephecy by Lord Roberts when 
leaving South Africa to the effect that the war was over, which having 
been made, as it happened, at the critical moment when a General 
Election was impending, it was alleged helped the present Govern- 
ment to obtain a great majority at the poils and so secured them a 
renewed term of office. But all this is more or less apocryphal, and 
the fact of its truth or falsehood must for the present remain in 
abeyance. By whatever means, however, whether by prophesying 
that the war was over or not, the fact remains he has attained to 
the most exalted position in the British army. 


“There on that throne to which the blind belief 
Of millions raised him sits the prophet chief.” 


A modern Mokanna has come upon the scene, but instead of 
‘the veiled prophet of Khorassan,” it is the unveiled prophet of 
Kandahar. 


“There ye wise saints behold your light your star, 
Ye would be dupes and victims and ye are.” 


I would be glad to pass over in silence the following episode, but 
as I write in the cause of morality and truth I must not hesitate to 
express myself plainly, however painful it may be, especially as the 
incident I am about to mention has already been published in the 
papers far and wide, The Commander-in-Chief is a Knight of 
St. Patrick. Why of all the dignities in the official calendar and in 
the gift of the Crown, considering his peculiar disqualifications, this 
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title should be conferred upon him, is a problem not easily solved. 
St. Patrick, as all the world knows, is the patron of Ireland, having 
converted the people in ages long gone by from paganism to 
Christianity. It is admitted on all hands that the Irish nation has 
kept the faith St. Patrick imparted to them with unwavering 
fidelity, in spite of terrible persecutions, and that the women of 
Ireland have always been remarkable for their virtue and the purity 
of their lives. The author of “the infamous circular memorandum ” 
should therefore be the last man on earth to be put forward as their 
champion ; yet, no doubt, in perfect ignorance of his antecedents, 
they recently presented him with a jewelled star and badge of the 
Order, as appears from the following correspondence : 


“ Viceregal Lodge, 
“ Dublin, 3rd December, 1901. 
“My dear Lord Roberts, 

“ T have been requested by the Duchess of Abercorn and the lady 
subscribers in Ireland to write to you on their behalf and beg your accept- 
ance of a star and badge of the Order of St. Patrick as a token of their 
gratitude and admiration. I trust that our gift may serve to remind you 
of the warm hearts of your Irish compatriots, who are very proud of your 
illustrious career, 

“‘ Believe me, yours very sincerely, 
“ (Signed) Brearrix Capocan.” 


“41 Portland Place, 

‘London, W. 

* My dear Lady Cadogan, 

“ Tt is with feelings of the greatest pride and the warmest gratitude 
that I have received your kind letter and the exquisite St. Patrick’s star 
and badge which accompanied it. I would ask you to accept yourself, and 
to convey to the Duchess of Abercorn and those other Irish ladies to whom 
I am indebted for this most beautiful gift, my heartfelt thanks and the 
expression of my keen pleasure at having been thought worthy by my 
countrywomen to receive such a signal mark of their approval of my 
services. I feel quite overwhelmed and utterly unable to express adequately 
my deep appreciation. of the great compliment paid to me by the ladies of 
Treland, whose charming present, will always be one of my most highly 
valued possessions. 

‘“* Believe me, yours very sincerely, 
“ (Signed) Roserts.” 





It would be an outrage on the name of “woman” to suppose 
that the noble ladies who promoted or took part in this presentation 
to Lord Roberts had any knowledge of the “infamous circular 
memorandum” (No. 21) of June 17, 1886 (Parliamentary Paper 
No. 197 of 1888). 

W. J. Corser. 















A REFORMED HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE inherently weak point in representative government is that it 
is without representation, and, in the nature of things, cannot be 
representative. Therefore the pretence of it is misleading and, as 
it happens, mischievous to 999 in each 1000 of the unrepresented. 
Here is a photograph of the well-known racehorse Oom Paul, 
entered for the Derby and not likely to be the winner, The photo- 
graph is by Van der Wede, of Regent Street, a man eminent in that 
line of business, Charming, you say, but the face should have 
been flattered. You agree. But the photograph is not the horse ; 
it is an aspect of the horse; and, like other horses, this one is a 
creature of character and “ points.” He may be wicked, not docile, 
as a bite on the arm of a stable hand shows. He may be quick or 
slow. His pedigree may be traced to Whitechapel and not to a famed 
stud ; and no one item here set down appears as a label on the 
picture. Such is representation. But you answer that a commercial 
traveller represents his firm or “house.” Tomkins, the senior, is 
fat, bandy-legged, short of breath, and near-sighted; Hill, the 
junior, is thin and tall and a contrast to the shabby get-up of the 
senior, for he is got up like a fashion-plate. How can the two men 
be represented to the country grocer or draper? ll the traveller 
can do is to offer goods and collect money in their name, which is a 
service, and in no sense is a representation of the personalities of 
the employers. Similarly, a bank-note does not represent five 
sovereigns, although you may get five sovereigns for it. First, there 
is no ear-marking of five sovereigns for each £5 note; secondly, 
nor can one £5 note represent another, because each is certain to be 
numbered differently, and both will bear different dates and num- 
bers; further, one may have had its origin in Bristol, another in 
Newcastle. Moreover, since 1844 something like £30,0000,000 in 
notes have been “ out,” without the pretence of a sixpence held for 
the payment of the lot; they are ‘poker chips.” So with the 
parliamentary representation of a constituency. The representation 
is untrue; and need it be added that, as the commercial traveller 
could not represent the two men who employed him, so the member 
of Parliament represents himself and not his constituency. The 
subject might be pursued indefinitely ; but that is needless, as, unlike 
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persons and things, all the world over cannot represent other unlike 
persons and things. Then is the Honse of Commons as its name 
implies? No. 

Let us wander into a constituency, metropolitan or provincial. 
Here is a blacksmith’s smithy and your horse bas lost a shoe. The 
‘boss ” at the anvil, with arms bare and hammer in hand, receives 
you. He is a Dissenter and Socialist, and speaks as disrespectfully 
of the clergy as Carlyle of the clergy of the French Revolution ; he 
hopes another Cromwell will turn up ‘‘to remove that bauble.” 
You stop next at the first barber’s to shave. He is a Churchman, 
does not open on Sunday mornings, and charges twopence pur- 
posely to exclude the working man, who, he says, is ruining 
England. After much gossip with the barber and the blacksmith 
you pull up at a public-house for a glass of ale. The landlord is 
an Imperialist and believes the war will do good; so far it has been 
a benefit to the brewers, who have sent lots of beer out. Yes, the 
trade supports the Government and the Government protects the 
trade—a businesslike arrangement much needed in a community 
of raving teetotalers, co-operators, socialists, and salvationists. Yes, 
the working man is all right, only a bit soft on labour representa- 
tives, which would never do. The biacksmith, a Dissenter and 
temperance man; the barber, a moderate drinker opposed to the 
war; the publican, a Churchman and as such emphatic in declaring 
against changes, political or social—how are these three men to be 
represented by another man, to say nothing of the three to five 
thousand others on the register? They cannot be represented, nor 
can their fellows be represented, and if they think they can they 
are under an illusion. Subscribing to their institutions, receiving 
and presenting their petitions, and writing gallery-orders for them, 
are not representation, although savouring of veiled bribery. 

Now for an election, Thereisacontest. The borough is divided 
into a dozen wards for the convenience of voters, not, you are told, that 
their votes may nuilify one another. There are handfuls of men in 
each ward opposed in ideals and interests, with the candidates out 
of touch with either, so that the whole thing degenerates into the 
voter being privileged to make a fool of himself: first, by voting ; 
and secondly, by afterwards regarding the successful candidate as a 
man now endowed, without a bishop, with the wisdom of Solomon, 
not only on the one subject to which he has devoted himself, but on 
all subjects, new and old. Why, at the best, we are only masters 
of one thing—the doctor of his lint and purgatives, the lawyer of 
his books and forms, the merchant of his cheques, and the workman 
of his tools; and to think that to be returned to serve in Parliament 
gives a man an immediate knowledge of all trades, professions, and 
occupations that he may represent, and make laws for them, is an 
absurdity of absurdities. Yet the fellow elected will put on airs as 
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knowing everything, and as qualified to speak on subjects of which 
he is wholly ignorant. It would not do to call a member of Par- 
liament an impostor, but in pretending to represent any one but 
himself he sails close enough to the wind to be stigmatised as one, 
Let us examine the subject of true, as distinguished from false, 
representation ; of representation and the need of it for the 
Commons. 

Neither big-headed Lord John Russell nor Gladstone could see a 
single good point in the House of Lords, and when either came into 
collision with the Lords their one and only way out of the difficulty 
was to increase it by making more Lords of a new pattern, named 
life Lords, which was foolish. Now the Lords are, as all the time 
they were, a godsend—a representative godsend. ‘They are a true 
representative body, and not spurious like the Commons. They 
have set up a principle which only needs application to the House 
of Commons to give us the unspeakable blessing of a reformed 
House of Commons. The Lords do not represent themselves like 
the Commons; they represent “interests.” One section represents 
“land,” another section represents “Church.” Both, it is true, in 
a restricted sense ; but the principle is there, and only needs extension 
until preachers of all denoniinations are rated as “ Lords” for law- 
making purposes, and all freeholders and copyholders are rated as 
“‘ Lords” for law-making purposes. ‘lo move the masses politically 
nothing but principle will answer, as Bright and Cobden found in the 
potato-rot time, when they held forth on Saturday afternoons from 
trolleys in the Oldham Road, Manchester. ‘ Do you want a cheap 
big loaf?” cried Bright. ‘Should the landowners be allowed to 
starve you?” cried Cobden. The thickest Lancashire head caught 
on at once. So before the historic Reform Bill there was the 
pocket-borough system, so well described in John Halifax by Mrs. 
Craig—Lord Luxmore’s pocket-borough of Kingswell, with its 
constituency of a dozen starved farm-labourers bribed with £5 each 
to return the nominee of Lord Luxmore. Between that time and 
the historic Reform Bill there was a wide interval, such as would 
not occur now under “interests.” The injustice of the pocket- 
borough was in all men’s thoughts as something that could not be 
endured, and in the long run, as will happen, right triumphed over 
might. 

In the course of events, the political sloth which so long has 
draped trades unionism, asa pall, with the skilled and well employed 
worker not caring a brass farthing for the unemployed, a bolt 
suddenly fell from the blue, literally breaking up the societies. 
Although they may still commit their money to the safe keeping of 
the Bank of France, the safest bank in Europe, the trades are now 
likely to stand more closely together than before for a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether. They are now likely to give up 
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this fad and that fad, and to take their stand on the principle that 
labour is an “interest” for representation, like the land and the 
Church in the House of Lords; to repeat, there is nothing in heaven 
above or the earth beneath to match a common-sense maxim or 
general principle; and when such has been put before the masses, 
in plain homely English, the masses have proved omnipotent. The 
present academic system of debauched learning that A. is B., or 
that A. is not B., is learned enough to charm girls with, but as for 
its moving the masses, it is of the ineffective noise of the “ thunder 
barrel.” 

Assume that for a reformed House of Commons we were on the 
eve of a General Election, how would the 750,000 costermongers 
proceed who were disposed to vote? Asin Switzerland, there would 
be no costermonger candidates for seats in the House of Commons ; 
and also, as in Switzerland, no costermonger nominations for those 
of their class, and so how would they vote? Hach costermonger 
would vote for those of his class he thought most worthy, and the 
voting would be by papers supplied by the post office, one side of 
each bearing the written name, address, and occupation of the voter, 
and the other side the name, address, and occupation of those voted 
for. The voting papers filled as directed would be returned to the 
post office for transmission to a central counting office, where names 
and addresses voted for twice or oftener would be subject to imprison- 
ment without option of fine; and, as in Switzerland, the persons 
returned to serve in Parliament would be obliged to serve, willing or 
unwilling, say on a payment of £3 paid weekly. The system would 
substitute a business method for the present antiquated and absurd 
one. ‘Tarn now to the serf-like condition of the 750,000 coster- 
mongers without representation, many of the women the best looking 
in England, with the best teeth. The policeman requires the 
costermonger to move on. Should he fail to do so as was thought 
fast enough there wouid follow a summons, a day’s loss of trade, and 
a 5s. fine and costs. Again, at the caprice of a tradesman, he may 
be turned out of the thoroughfare in which he, as his father before 
him, has made his living. At the fish-market, as at the vegetable- 
market, he may be the victim of a trading ring, on credit, without a 
shilling it can call its own; and the fish ring may hold the fish 
until they stink rather than sell them; and in the main the price 
of vegetables is determined hourly by telegrams from the Continent, 
where the agents of the vegetable ring, also on credit, without a 
shilling it can call its own, regulate the supply so as either to 
furnish the costermonger and his customers or to refuse them, with 
political economy not up todate. In short, the costermonger’s life 
is of undeserved hardship, only to be remedied by a dozen or so of 
costermongers being returned by their fellows to serve in Parliament, 
So with the other trade “ interests.” 
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Before touching on the higher grades of labour, two other low 
down “interests ” may be named: the poor in workhouses and out 
of them, who are being driven into insanity, as the returns show ; 
and the superseded out-of-works foodless, homeless, and hopeless, by, 
it may be, no fault of their own. And surely out-of-works and the 
workhouse poor, as the ratepayer knows, are as much an “ interest” 
as the barrow of the costermonger, the lawn of the Church, or the 
strawberry leaf of the land. ‘The brutality of the workhouse was 
exposed to no purpose by Charles Dickens, and until the paupers 
and the out-of-works return men of their own class to serve in 
Parliament, justice will not be done them. Indeed, the Parliamentary 
representation of ‘ interests ” by members of the “‘ interests” is no 
laughable matter, even in its humblest and lowest applications, for 
like the handwriting on the wall, have we not heard these words of 
wisdom, “tread softly in the slums, your daughter may dwell there.” 
Why are there out-of-works in the occupations? In the cotton 
trade it has been authoritatively stated that profits are sometimes 
calculated to a fourth, and even to a fifth place, in decimals; in the 
former to a profit of one shilling in the*£100, and in the latter to a 
profit of a penny in the £100. Hence frequent misery ; ‘‘ futures” 
in cotton sometimes excluding profit, and there also are short hours 
and improved machinery. The rejoinder will be that the consumer 
gets the benefit. But the out-of-work is a consumer, and what of 
him? And the other benefited consumer has his benefit offset by 
increased rates. On the other hand, dwell for a moment on the 
circumstances of the cotton master spinner, who may be working at 
& penny in the £100 profit, when the worn-out condition of our 
industrial system will be apparent. The cotton master spinner on 
present conditions has more sleepless nights than may fall to the lot 
of, say, any hundred of the “hands” employed by him. Are the 
firms to whom he is selling yarns to continue solvent? Are 
‘* futures” for raw cotton ‘‘spot,” or a month hence to rule high 
or low? What at to-morrow’s market will “ futures” be sold at ? 
What is he to say to his banker to-day, his credit being much over- 
drawn? At the last interview he was not as cordial as usual. 
Scarcely anything conduces so much to strikes as the persistent 
ignorance of finance among workers. The truth has yet to dawn 
upon them that the employer who makes all the show he can for his 
credit’s sake, who keeps a stiff upper lip, and who is stern when 
spoken to, may kiss the ground once a week at the feet of his banker 
for the means of paying wages and keeping going, although the 
banker may only be a pen-and-ink one. Really, under present con- 
ditions of trade the employer of labour is often a greater fool than 
his workpeople, for one way and another he may get more kicks than 
halfpence. Some of the country banks which finance great bulks of 
the industries and commerce are so harassed for money as to be 
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unsound that there is some excuse for their now and then treating 
a great employer of labour worse than they would treat a clerk or 
porter, although to outward appearance prosperous and happy. And 
as a wind up to a Gay of trouble, as the cotton spinner is about to 
leave for the day, a deputation may call to discuss the terms of a 
notice that unless he advances wages all round by 5 per cent. now 
and 5 per cent. after Christmas his workmen are to strike. The 
absurdity of the situation is appalling: on the one hand, from their 
ignorance of the finance of the employer the workpeople are moving 
in the dark ; and, on the other hand, the employer, bullied by his 
banker, worried by the markets and by losses, cannot realise the 
fact that employing labour on the conditions current he is a con- 
summate ass. In short, between labour and banking trade in 
England has ceased to be worth carrying on unless by a specially 
favoured few ; and the employers are an unrepresented “ interest.” 
The carrier “interest” is made up of a variety of sub-interests. 
On the lowest rung is the country carrier, then follows the cab and 
bus man, to be topped a good way up by the more numerous rail- 
way servant; and on the canal there is the barge, on the coast the 
fishing-boat, the coaster, and the deep-sea sailing-vessel. Those 
million or more of persons are without speech by their own class on 
the floor of the House of Commons, although in infinitely more 
need of representation than the land or the Church. It is said that 
great numbers of railway servants receive no pay, but have to forage 
for themselves from passengers as luggage-carriers, door-openers and 
-closers, newspaper-getteys, cab-finders, and general intelligence agents 
about the arrival and departure of trains, and so well informed are 
they on the latter point that probably the general managers require 
them to learn the time-tables as children learn the multiplication 
table. Above the unpaid class is the shabbily paid porter, who also 
is assumed to pick up something from passengers by extra civility 
in putting small articles on the racks, getting feet warmers and 
changing cold ones. A nerve of wire is needed to enable a man to 
hang on to the handles of doors until he feels assured that no coin 
is forthcoming—the third class usually twopence, the second class a 
penny, and the first class a freezing frown. The system is a sorry 
one to the men and infamous to the railway managements, It points 
to the time having come to the working of railways on income, and 
not on borrowings, for one scheme or another, but really to swell 
income and to throw dust into the eyes of shareholders and the 
public until one is almost tempted to say that the British railway is 
a fraud. As a matter of fact most of the railways are a fraud, and 
what is more conceivably preposterous than that the borrowing 
powers of the London and North Western Railway all told are no 
less a sum than £1,000,000,000. How much is water and how 
much solid matter is a question of public interest to which an 


, 
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answer should be given on an early day to the carriers’ “ interest” 
in the House of Commons. The moralist interested in railway 
finance will do well to turn to the History of a Railway dedicated, 
with sanction, to Lady Herbert of Lea. There were some twenty 
miles of uncovered country between two railways, and as the two 
companies could not agree as to which should get the country the 
lawyers were called in, with one result, that the costs on one side 
were £200,000 more or less, the other side equally well salted ; but 
what do costs signify to a railway as they become assets on balance- 
sheets. 

Another case from the carriers’ “interest” is supplied by the 
British seaman, who often fares badly at the hands of the shipowner 
and the Merchant Shipping Act. In this connection Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s account of the shipping of the crew of the Norah Creina 
at San Francisco may occur to the reader. ‘The crew were called to 
the cabin, where the Act of Congress was read to each man separately, 
until the cabin ceiling yawned, which feat accomplished the shipping 
master would say, to each in turn, sign your name here if you have 
a name and you can write. The written description of each man 
followed, the captain giving the points as hair blue eyes red 
nose five feet six inches and stature broken. We are not so bad as 
that, which for the Norah Creina went the length of sixty pounds of 
nigger head tobacco and twenty pounds of Epsom salts as the 
medicine chest, but we are bad enough as poor Jack knows. At sea 
the seaman is delivered to irresponsible despotism, which by a 
system of fines may deprive him of every shilling of wages at the 
end of an anxious and protracted voyage. Ona this last point the 
Consular service requires not overhauling but keelhauling. 

Parsuing the subject another step, Mr. Stephanos Xenos in his 
book Depredations of Overend, Gurney & Co. and the Greek and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Co. established ostensibly without money 
for the possible exercise of the irresponsible despotism to which poor 
Jack often falls a victim; nothing of the kind being here imputed 
to the company or Stephanos Xenos. . Xenos was a gentleman by 
education and manners, who came from Greece to embark in the 
shipping business. He began by chartering sailing-ships, and in a 
phenomenally short time he was the registered owner without 
encumbrance of a fine fleet of steamers trading between London and 
the Levant; also the proprietor of a great establishment at Galatz, 
with a second fleet of barges, lighters, and tugs on the Danube. The 
thing was done as Xenos sets forth in his book. Briefly, to another 
Greek he propounded a steamship scheme, and the other Greek, who 
was the London agent of a responsible Constantinople firm, acting on 
his own, drew bills of the firm on Xenos, which greedy pen-and-ink 
bankers readily discounted. Such was the means from first to last, 
shipbuilders offering steamers to Xenos and falling over each other 
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in doing so, payment by bills at twelve and eighteen months, renew- 
able without endorsement of claim on the steamers’ registers. And 
merrily the pen-and-ink capital rolled, snowball fashion, until one 
morning one of the shipbuilders interviewed Xenos. At page 22 he 
says: “J learned with astonishment that he could make no use of 
our acceptances, as other bills drawn by his accommodating country- 
man were upon the market for a quarter of a million for the 
Galway Company to connect Ireland with New York, the steamers 
worthless, and the bills of Xenos, tarred by the same brush, also 
worthless.” Mr. Albert Gottheimer, afterwards Baron Grant, intro- 
duced Xenos to Overends, and in the end there was collapse and the 
affair of ‘‘ Black Friday.” And were a committee appointed now to 
inquire into the relations between shipbuilders and steamship com- 
panies it is not too much to say that poor Jack would command 
troops of friends for deliverance from his present thraldom, Oh! 
nonsense, you exclaim, have I not seen his quarters in the modern 
floating palaces, and his bunk—but not also in mid-ocean in a 
sailing-ship on a nasty night! Behold him then, dripping, pale, 
and worn, and in that condition he rolls into his bunk, within which 
the bedding, if it may be called such, is wet and as foul,as dirt can 
make it. What think you of him now, subject to deprivation of 
wages for a reasonable complaint about food, a rash word, or a 
thoughtless action ? And he has scarce closed his eyes before his 
watch is called to shorten sail; and in his pitiful condition he is 
presently at the mast-head, the cold gale cutting him like a knife. 
In short, the seaman, the miner, and the farm-labourer should have 
their “ interests” represented from their own ranks in a reformed 
House of Commons ; now a House not of Commons. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, in her inimitable manner in Robert Elsmere, 
has told of the condition of the farm-labourer, and of the apathy of 
his master, not necessarily alord. ‘The master has never seen that 
part of his property which is inhabited by his labourers. Oh, dear me! 
I cannot listen to complaints, for the property is in capable hands, 
and everything that should be done is done. Elsmere fires up and 
speaks of a state of affairs which, after reading, chills the blood. The 
humble toiler, the producer of so many of the necessaries of life, less 
cared for than the beasts of the field, stricken in his home, held by 
a fell disease of his own and prematurely bent, his joints stiff and 
rheumatic ; insufficiently fed, clothed, and housed, he is a protest in 
his own person against the sham representation of one by another in 
the Commons, that other neither knowing nor caring how fared the 
lower and most productive forms of labour, Why? ‘The answer 
recalls an old and genial criticism of the late esteemed Mr. Dudley 
Baxter, and the present popular but mistaken Sir Robert Giffen, 
which ran as foliows: ‘‘ Baxter is a romancer in figures with the 
mechanic exempt from rates and taxes who imposes on the 
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moneyed class; and Giffen is a romancer in principles with the 
mechanic and the tradesman left out.” 

Some years ago I was in the Rhondda Valley with my friend Mr. 
William Bowker, then President of the Manchester and Salford 
Trades Council. He was anxious to meet one of the miners. We 
called at the pit in the hope of finding him, but he was at work 
under ground, and should be seen at home in the evening. We 
called after tea, and I being the nearer knocked. At once there 
was the response, “ Come in.” Behold, then, a man wtterly nude 
standing in a tub of water while being washed by a full-grown 
young woman—his daughter—his wife looking on and young chil- 
dren playing about. We shrank from the sight as from a leper. 
“ All right,” exclaimed the man; “come in.” And in we went. I 
asked how this was, and for answer was told that South Wales coal- 
dust is too adhesive for the miner to wash himself, and necessity 
compelled them to avail themselves of the help which their women 
folk could render. Were the coalowners not required to provide 
wash-houses and washers? No; certainly not. In such a case, 
with the miner left out, should Sir Robert Giffen’s principles pre- 
vail? This mastery of decency and humanity by pen-and-ink owners 
of South Wales coal-mines dates back to William III., the Govern- 
ment of the day then abdicating its sovereign rights and becoming a 
borrowing corporation, not caring to have unnecessary hornets about 
its ears. And at present we are running Sir Robert Peel’s Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 as if the industrial and commercial world had 
not since moved a peg, and as if it were not’ incumbent on us to re- 
arrange our ideas from time to time and to give effect to them. Still, 
to be thankful, much of the merest nonsense of Adam Smith, and 
even of John Stuart Mill, drops quietly out of thought and speech. 
In the sixties, when Mr. Sampson was City editor of the Z%imcs, daily 
he rang the changes on money being subject to the law of supply 
and demand like beef and pork, and that when the occasion arose 
the Bank of England was entitled to take advantage of the law, no 
matter how high the rate of discount should be made. Whether the 
persistent outrageous dogmatism of Sampson was from ignorance or 
corruption (he was dismissed) need not now be inquired into; but 
no man nowadays, wishing to maintain a reputation for sanity, men- 
tions demand and supply in connection with money, or with anything 
else, for credit has become the current coin, although its manufac- 
turers do not share the fate of the common miner in back kitchens, 
who makes half-crowns from stolen pewter pots, sauce for the goose 
not being sauce for the gander in his case. But we are fast return- 
ing to an assertion of the prerogative of the Crown in money matters : 
make all the credit money that you please, but always subject to its 
protection by a sufficient holding, not of doubtful “securities” but 
solely and alone on the debts of the Crown, say, on Consols, But 
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in defence of Mr. Sampson with his demand and supply stuff, there 
were not in his day the finance developments incident to the opening 
of the Suez Canal and the cable transfer; and the mention of the 
Suez Canal recalls how little dependence is to be placed on the 
judgment of public men necessarily ignorant, especially in represen- 
tation, of what they speak. Everybody knows that Lord Palmerston 
ridiculed the Suez Canal as impossible of completion, and of useful- 
ness should it ever be completed. So much for him. Another 
public man of deserved reputation, Sir Bartle Frere, K.C.O.I., ex- 
Governor of Bombay, was entertained at dinner in Bombay before 
leaving for home, and the speech then made by him, as reported in 
the Times of India in June 1869, mainly consisted of disbelief in 
the possibility of the Suez Canal ever being opened to commerce ; 
and what was his astonishment, on meeting his friend Captain 
Methven, then Commodore of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
to be told at Suez that were he to stay over for a day he might not 
only see the canal opened, but he might make the voyage through 
the canal with him to Marseilles, one month before the inauguration. 
Methven made the voyage, and the log of his voyage, printed in 
Marseilles in 1869, and Frere’s speech, Z'imes of India, lie before me. 
At Marseilles Methven telegraphed his arrival to the directors of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, who for some time regarded the 
telegram as a hoax, so persuaded were they even then that the Suez 
Canal was a nightmare dream and humbng. Captain Methven was 
a believer in it from start to finish, and on the day appointed by 
the Emperor Napoleon for the meeting of the waters he was 
present. At the conclusion of the ceremony he lost no time in 
getting his ship, the first ship, through the canal. 

The point in all this is that blind leaders of the blind were before 
to-day, and that parliamentary representation other than directly by 
the respective “interests” in need of representation is not to be 
believed in. Can Westminster Abbey be represented by St. Paul’s ? 
They are both cathedrals and stand in much the same relation to 
one another as coin to a bank-note. How eloquent from knowledge 
the deliberations of a parliament of “interests” would be; and from 
ignorance how stupid in comparison the deliberations of the often- 
blocked Parliament we have. It remains to present in outline a 
scheme of a reformed House of Commons with the “ interests ” pre- 
sented in four classes : 


Ciass I. of 100 Members of Parliament. 
(a) Workers on the land in all capacities. 
(0) Workers in and about mines. 
(c) Workers in and about seas, rivers, and canals. 


Cuass II, of 100 Members of Parliament. 
(a) Wage-earners of all grades. 
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(6) The unemployed. 
(c) The paupers. 


Cuass III. of 100 Members of Parliament. 
(a) Salaried persons of all grades. 
(0) Professions of all grades. 
(c) Persons with fixed incomes of all grades, 


Cass IV. of 100 Members of Parliament. 
(a) Traders of all grades. 
(>) Rank and file, army, navy, volunteers, and reserves, all 
grades. 


Each of the classes to return exclusively from its own ranks 
100 Members. Ministries to be elected by ballot by the Commons. 
The House of Lords to be made up of outsiders nominated by the 
Commons, their votes to be counted in with those of the Commons. 
The Lords sitting in theirown chamber would have no voice in the 
Commons, unless by ballot of the Commons they were drawn upon 
for office. Finally : analogous to our bogus, if not fraudulent, repre- 
sentative system was that of Tammany of New York. Fancy ona 
common bogus property a comparison possible! Tammany pros- 
pered as long as it handled the public money; and in a night, 
when its grip failed, it perished like the gourd of Scripture. On 
“a general ticket” (in a sense, voting by “interests” as now 
proposed), New York State, from end to end, was polled for a 
“Board of Estimate and Apportionment,” against a “Board of 
Aldermen,” and thereafter the ‘‘ Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment” held the purse and now spends the money. ‘The vote 
disposes of the voting difficulty here by the “ Commors” for their 
“interests” against their “numbers,” So, in the interest of truth 
and justice, better shut up the House of Commons than continue it 
as it is. 

P. Barry. 





PERSONNEL FOR OUR ARMY. 


In the scheme for Army Reform propounded by the Government 
they studiously avoid the real difficulty of the situation—that is, the 
methods by which they expect, or hope to obtain, the necessary 
numbers of officers and men, to make the scheme a working reality 
instead of the paper delusion so many of our so-called reforms 
degenerate into. 

Before entering into a discussion on this very vital question; I 
should like to remark that I by no means wish to associate myself 
with that band of critics to whom the word “reform” or “scheme ” 
is as a red rag to a bull, their method being to rush upon it forth- 
with and rend it to pieces. Tosuch critics as these the existence of 
any good points in the scheme itself, or of any genuinely honest 
purpose in the originator, seem equal impossibilities. 

On the contrary, I propose to start with the assumption that the 
Government is anxious to adopt the best feasible scheme, and if their 
production is not all it should be, it is quite possible that the horror- 
stricken outcries of a large part of the public and the Press are to a 
certain extent responsible. ‘ 

It must not be forgotten that at a time when a large extraordinary 
expenditure is being caused by war any increase in the estimates, 
even though their object may be to render another war a less prob- 
able and less disastrous contingency, is sure to be subjected to a 
most severe, and not altogether impartial criticism. It is only human 
nature, when suffering already from unusually heavy taxation, to 
regard with great disfavour any measure which carries with it an 
increase of expenditure. Thus it happened that the Secretary of 
State for War was well aware that any abnormal demands on the 
national purse would arouse a vehement opposition ; and however 
determined a statesman’s character may be, it is not always advisable 
to put all his eggs in one basket, or, in other words, to risk every- 
thing in his first measure. 

The Army Reform scheme is more of the nature of a tentative 
measure rather than a complete reformation, and this, after all, is 
advisable. 

_ Having thus stated my view of the Government scheme, it will be 
obvious that I do not propose to discuss the feasibility of the mea- 
sure as a whole; nor, while it is still in embryo, does it appear to 
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me advantageous to inquire too closely into the adequacy of the 
proposed reforms; but I think it may be of some interest to the 
general pubiic to know what chances we have of obtaining the 
additional personnel deemed necessary by the present Government. 

(1) Officers.—Some five or six years ago the supply of officers was 
fally equal to the demand, and I do not think that either the public 
generally, or indeed, many of the officials more closely connected 
with the matter, ever anticipated any alteration in the existing con- 
dition of things. It was not until the war in South Africa rendered 
it imperative that our supply of officers should be kept up to full 
strength, and that casualties in the commissioned ranks should be 
replaced as soon as possible, that the Government recognised that 
there would be any difficulty in the matter. Unfortunately their 
knowledge came to them too late—when, in fact, it was impossible 
to replace officers in the field by officers of similar rank or experi- 
ence. 

Under these circumstances the authorities were compelled to fill 
up vacancies by giving a large number of extra commissions; and 
in this method they had two courses open to them, neither of them, 
however, entirely satisfactory. One was to commission cadets at 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, and even at public schools, as fast as they 
could obtain them, regardless whether they had finished their mili- 
tary training, or indeed, whether they had received any training at 
all. The other course was to offer commissions broadcast to Colo- 
vials, Militia, Yeomanry, Volunteers, and deserving men in the 
ranks. Both these courses were largely adopted by the Government 
with but questionable success, as was only to be expected. The 
great defect was that the backbone of the officers—that is, those 
with eight to twelve years service—was lost, and the only available 
substitute consisted of young boys, or transfers from the auxiliary 
services. 

The question now arises, ‘ What is to be done to keep our officers 
up to full strength?” No public announcement affecting the ques- 
tion has yet been made by the Government, and the idea would seem 
to be to do nothing, and hope that the requisite numbers will be 
forthcoming. 

A greater mistake than this it would be hard to imagine, for the 
following reasons: The ease with which the required number of 
officers was formerly obtained is undoubtedly accounted for by the 
conditions existing when they received their commissions. In point 
of fact a large number avowedly entered the army as a social club 
promising a pleasant life, with the minimum of work and the maxi- 
mum of sport, and therefore were not disposed to cavil at the small- 
ness of pay or the poor prospects of advancement. But now the 
Secretary of State for War has laid down that there is to be an end 
of this sort of life, and that all officers will be held responsible, not 
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only that their own technical knowledge and acquirements are up to 
the required standard, but also that the men under their command 
are properly trained, and take an intelligent interest in their pro- 
fession, He also promises that in future much more time will be 
devoted to tactical exercises and manceuvres, and, in fact, to the 
general technical development of the soldier, thus increasing largely 
the work of the officers. Under these circumstances, where are we 
to look for officers who are willing to undertake and capable of 
executing their new duties ? 

It is obvious that the class of officer referred to above, whose 
main object was a pleasant life, will no longer be forthcoming. It 
is also to be feared that men who intend to devote themselves 
earnestly to their profession and have a love for hard work, and 
talent for organisation and administration will hardly be attracted 
in sufficient numbers, by the existing rates of pay and general 
prospects. The only method by which the Government can hope 
to attract men of the requisite capabilities in sufficient numbers, is 
by making their pay and prospects equal to those of civilian pro- 
fessions. When it is considered that in addition to the high 
standard of education required, officers may at any moment be sent 
abroad for any period, and that their lives are always at the dis- 
posal of the Government, I think the existing rates of pay can 
scarcely be considered adequate. 

Many suggestions have been made in the House as to cutting 
down expenses, and so-called extravagance, in officers’ messes; but 
the fear of an increased estimate which cripples every party govern- 
ment has prevented any one from suggesting the only natural and 
liberal solution, which is, that an increase of pay should accompany 
the increase of work and responsibility to be laid on officers through- 
out the army. The amount of such increase would, of course, have 
to be decided by a committee, but I suggest the following as a 
minimum: Lieutenants and Second Lieutenants 2s. per diem ; 
Captains 3s.; Majors 4s.; Lieut.-Colonels 5s. The increase is by 
no means large, and would not entail a great addition to the army 
estimates; but I think it would prove sufficient for the purpose; 
while without some such improvement it needs no prophet to foresee 
that officers possessed of the required education and capabilities will 
not be forthcoming. 

Men.—The recruiting returns for 1900 show clearly that the re- 
quired number of men is only to be obtained by lowering the 
standard height, which is already quite low enough. This being 
the case now, every one who understands the impetus given to re- 
cruiting by the immediate prospects of active service, will agree 
that at the conclusion of the present war we shall look in vain for 
men to join the colours in sufficient numbers. Having been in 
South Africa since the beginning of the campaign, I have not only 
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been able to judge for myself the effect which the existing war will 
have on recruiting, but I have also received the opinions of many 
regimental officers on the same point. The men are all tired out 
and stale, sick with hope deferred of a successful termination to the 
war, and weary with the pursuit of a phantom enemy who will stay 
neither to fight nor to surrender. 

There is a general desire to get home and out of the army, 
especially among the infantry, upon whom has fallen the less 
glorious but far more irksome task of guarding posts and bridges. 
The long detention of the reservists with the colours has produced 
among this class a feeling of great dissatisfaction with the terms of 
their service, a feeling which when spread about at home, cannot 
fail to have a deterrent effect on many would-be recruits. Finally, 
the extraordinary policy adopted by the Government of increasing 
the Militia bounty and offering approximately 5s, a day to the 
Yeomanry when on active service, will undoubtedly be found to be 
a fatal blow to recruiting at the present rates of pay. Men of the 
regular army now serving in South Africa, unanimously assert that 
the attractions of the army are no longer sufficient to vie with those 
of the Militia and Yeomanry. By joining the latter branch they 
only come out for the pick of the fighting, avoiding the intermin- 
able pickets and outposts, at present the lot of the infantry, and are 
also exempt from foreign service in peace time; and, in addition, 
they get nearly five times the pay of the regular soldier. All this 
is so obvious, that it would be hardly worth repeating were it not 
that it seems to have escaped the notice of the authorities, or to have 
been passed over by them as of no importance. 

I have seen it stated officially that no difficulty was anticipated 
in obtaining the required number of men up to the physical standard, 
and that any reluctance to enlist would probably be overcome by 
‘improved barrack accommodation, and better recreation rooms and 
libraries, It says much for the sanguine temperament of those at 
home that such an idea should have gained credence at all; but 
that officials should be able to delude themselves or their opponents 
with it seems incomprehensible. Time will shortly prove how utterly 
mistaken it is, but it is sometimes well to take time by the forelock, 
pre-eminently in this case, where disillusionment may come too late 
to provide an effectual remedy. ‘The truth is, until the pay and 
prospects of the army are as good as, and even a little better, than 
those offered by the labour markets, we shall not have the army we 
require, nor yet the army which is essential for our well-being. 

Why have we no statesman clear-sighted enough to see this, and 
brave and honest enough to insist on it? That it would create an 
uproar in the “‘ peace at any price” party is probable ; and that it 
would cause a iarge increase in the estimates is undeniable; but if 
we cannot afford to compete with the labour market, conscription of 
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some sort is unavoidable ; and if conscription is to come, it is better 
for it to come now we are in the mood for putting our house in 
order, than at some time when the shortcomings of our army are of 
still less apparent importance to us, or when it will be too late to 
save us from disaster. 

To one who has been at the seat of war during the last two 
years, it is amazing to see how the unanimous call for army reform 
has already shrunk to a feeble whine; and how the bold promises 
of the Government, which lately formed the buds of a grand tree of 
army reconstruction, have already withered away, leaving but a few 
twigs of half-hearted, make-shift policy, which can never blossom 
into anything. 

“ YoLEeT CaPEL.” 





WITH “FREE TRADE” THERE MUST BE 
“FAIR CESS.”? 


“ FREE TRADE.” 


AmonG the various qualities common to both man and the lower 
animals we cannot include the capacity of trading. The dog story 
which will relate how two more than usually intelligent ‘ friends of 
man ” effect an exchange of a large bone for two smaller ones has 
yet to appear. However convenient it may be for a small terrier to 
have two bones suited to its size, rather than one which can be best 
tackled by a mastiff, no attempt will be made by the two animals to 
exchange their property; and- that for the very obvious reason that 
the big dog alone would profit. 

How different with man! No sooner does the reasoning faculty 
dominate man’s actions than exchanges of goods are made. This 
“trading ” is, indeed, the first sign of civilisation. The family that 
does not trade must exist in a state similar to that of wild animals, 
obtaining but the merest shelter and the barest subsistence, since 
its every demand for food, clothing, and so on, must be met by 
the sole efforts of the parents. 

With the exchanges that are possible in a community of families 
there follows some degree of comfort. There is now attainable 
some special skill among those who can devote their labour to the 
production of a particular form of wealth—food or clothing, furni- 
ture or housing accommodation, &c., and their greater ability 
implies greater ease and speed. This improved power of producing 
wealth is encouraged in the worker by the knowledge that, by means 
of exchanges with his neighbours, he himself will reap the reward 
of increased skill and industry. The savagery of mere animal 
existence is curtailed, being allowed free play only outside his own 
clan. 

As communities grow into nations and the production of the 
various forms of wealth becomes more and more specialised, until a 
whole town or district is supported by the workers in a particolar 
industry, the number and variety of exchanges become unlimited. 
The fear and hate of intruders, which are instinctive to the ancestral 


1 Cess—to lay a tax on, to assess. 
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animal existence, are kept well under control, or reserved for the 
“foreigner.” This trait is partially retained long after home produce 
is shipped in exchange for the goods of peoples dwelling in the 
uttermost parts of the earth, and it may generally be most remarked 
among the least travelled section of the community. 

We may, therefore, with truth regard the exchange of goods as 
the fundamental basis of a civilised life. Reason shows the many 
advantages and benefits of trade, and man attains civilisation as he 
permits his actions to be swayed by reason. 

Yet, so long as there are numbers of would-be workers “ wanting 
jobs,” and a still greater number of men and women who are sadly 
underpaid on account of the existing “deadly competition,” to say 
nothing of employers who are driven by the same cause to the 
greatest mental stress and anxiety, it is by no means clear, as we 
survey the complex commercial transactions of to-day, that it is 
after all an advantage to ourselves to allow the foreigner to send 
into our country year after year enormous quantities of goods, a 
large portion of which could be manufactured within the limits of 
our own shores ; and again and again is the question asked, “ Would 
not some restriction on the importation of these foreign-made goods 
secure. to our own countrymen the benefits now passing into foreign 
hands ? ” 

It is on this question that we hope to throw such light as shall 
cause an almost unanimous demand for immediate reform. We say 
‘* almost,” because there will be found a section of the community 
which profits by the existing conditions, and it is hardly to be 
expected that this minority should relish a reform which, even 
though it placed the whole nation on a stable financial basis, would 
lessen their anticipated incomes. 

The cause of foreign trade is exactly the same as that which 
results in home exchanges, namely, the profit or advantage which 
accrues to the parties who make the exchange. Both parties as a 
rule profit by the trade, and the profit they obtain is due in part to 
the varying skill of men in the production of wealth, but chiefly to 
the different climatic and other conditions which prevail over the 
several quarters of the globe. 

In order to bring home the idea to our readers, let us take a 
somewhat extreme case. Oranges may be produced both in England 
and in Spain, but the labour required in our climate to maintain arti- 
ficial conditions of warmth, &c., would be many-fold that needed in 
Spain, where nature so freely provides abundance of sunshine. On 
the other hand, the facilities for producing, say, a needle may be 
greater here than in Spain. If a certain amount of labour applied 
in England will produce 10 oranges or 100 needles, while in Spain 
it will produce 100 oranges or 10 needles, then it should be advan- 
tageous to produce needles in England and oranges in Spain and 
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make the necessary exchanges to suit the requirements of each 
nation. By allowing labour to pass into the most favourable wealth- 
producing channels we would get in England, in place of 10 home- 
grown oranges, 100 needles, 50 of which could be exchanged for an 
equal number of oranges from Spain; the net result (less, of course, 
the cost of the exchange) being 50 needles and 50 oranges in place 
of 10 oranges. 


Thus we have: 
Oranges. Needles. Total. 


(1) (Labour applied in the least) England 10 0 10 
\ productive way . .) Spain 0 10 10 


10 10 20 


(2) (Labour applied in the most) England 0 100 100 
- * favourable way . .) Spain 100 0 100 


100 100 = 200 


(3) (Benefit resulting from) England 50 50 100 
rs 4 trade ‘ . _-) Spain 50 50 100 


100 100 = 200 


These figures explain themselves and show how greatly the wealth 
of a nation can be increased by allowing labour to produce the 
things most suitable to climatic conditions, natural resources and 
the skill of the workers, and afterwards effecting the necessary 
exchanges. 

We now come to a most important fact regarding our foreign 
trade, one which may be overlooked until attention is called to it, 
and the neglect of which leads to many erroneous ideas. The 
wealth, that is to say, the goods, sent into this country by other 
nations is not paid for by money but by exports, goods produced by 
our own workers. In our trade with, say, France (with the excep- 
tions noted later), for every pound’s werth of goods imported into 
England we export an equivalent pound’s worth of our own manu- 
factures. It needs but little inquiry to see that we cannot possibly 
pay for our imports by gold or silver. England does not produce 
gold or silver for export, but is compelled to import them from 
abroad, and the stock of these metals, in place of decreasing, increases 
on the average year by year. 

To suppose, therefore, that we pay for these vast imports by money 
when the bullion, out of which we coin money, forms part of our 
imports, is an error which disappears from the minds of those who 
make any serious inquiry into the nature of our foreign trade. This 
fact, that goods are paid for by goods, upsets at once the hopes of 
those who suggest that the money supposed to be paid to foreign 
workers should be retained and paid in wages to our own country- 
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men. The notion that this could be done springs from the fallacy 
that there exists a “ wage fund,” and that the more the foreigner 
receives of this fund in payment for our imports the less we can pay 
in wages to English workers. Had this idea been correct, it is easy 
to see that by restricting foreign trade the position of the English 
workers: might have been greatly improved. When, however, we 
realise that for every 20s. worth of goods imported the forcigner calls 
for 20s. worth of English manufactures it is evident that, as we 
diminish our imports, so we lessen the number of workers needed to 
supply our exports—the payments we make for imports. 

It may be well to touch here on the “ bogey” that is so often 
trotted out—the danger of our imports being greatly in excess of our 
exports. In the case of a business man, his constant endeavour in 
regard to his stock-in-trade is to increase his sales (exports) and 
lessen his purchases (imports), and his stock account should always 
show a good balance in the value of sales over purchases. But when 
an estimate is made of his total wealth, then the balance is desired 
on the side of the imports—the property which has come into his 
possession—over the export, the property he has parted with; and 
so it is when we come to estimate our national wealth. So long as 
our imports—the wealth coming into the country—exceed our 
exports—the wealth we send away—sco long is the nation advancing 
in riches.and prosperity. If we export only £1 worth of goods and 
import 25s. worth in their place, the English nation should be that 
much better off. The excess of imports over exports is, therefore, 
partly due to the profit obtained on our foreign trade, but it must 
be remembered that in large part it represents the payments made 
by other nations to us as carriers of goods, or as interest in return 
for British investments abroad, or as savings of Englishmen 
transmitted home in the various forms of wealth under the head of 
“imports.” 

We have already discovered that the foreigner does not “ dump” 
his manufactures on our shores, that they are either sent in exchange 
for our own goods, or are remitted as interest or other payments. 
But, would it be so great a hardship if the foreigner were to flood 
this country with goods? The fair-trader who would object to 
having wines, fruit, sewing-machines, pianos, &c., ‘dumped ” at his 
front door “ free gratis for nothing,” must be, indeed, of a peculiar 
turn of mind. There is, unfortunately, however, no need to worry 
about our being so kindly troubled. The foreigner is not of so 
generous a disporition ; and, unless we are willing to manufacture 
goods of equivalent value in exchange for his own ee he will 
take good care that no trade takes place. 

What is it, then, that underlies the objection to trade being 
carried on between Germany and Birmingham as freely as between 
London and Birmingham? We have seen that trade follows only 
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when it profits the parties concerned ; that it will stop automatically, 
without Government interference, when either party suffers loss, has 
but to be stated to be accepted as true. We have further seen that 
this profit in trading is due to varying skill and natural resources, - 
and finally, that through trade wealth is more easily obtained, or, in 
other words, that through trade LABOUR IS SAVED. 

But, after all, is it desirable to save labour, by making the pro- 
duction of wealth easy? Is it not the whole aim of the “ fair trade” 
policy of restricting trade to cause out-of-work English labour to be 
employed in the production of goods now imported ? Thisis, indeed, 
the secret of the strength of the case for protection, and the ne 
is therefore worth examination. 

Free trade affects the production of wealth in the same way as 
the introduction of new machinery—it enables the same amount of 
labour to produce more wealth, or the same amount of wealth to be 
obtained by less labour; and, consequently, unless more wealth is 
created, the demand for labour is lessened by the introduction of 
machinery or free trade. The destruction of machinery to-day would 
result in only a fraction of the present wealth being produced, but 
the demand for labour might be greater; and, similarly, with the 
introduction of “ protection”* or “fair trade” into a country where 
no interference with exchanges had been previously made, the demand 
for labour might be increased. By Government interference with 
the exchange of home manufactures for foreign goods, the amount 
of work required to produce a given total of wealth might be almost 
doubled. But the total wealth produced would not be increased, 
and it would, therefore, be necessary to offer the worker the same pay 
for seventy or eighty hours’ work that he now receives for fifty hours’ 
work. The worker would soon discover that it was not the amount 
of labour, but the amount of wealth produced by his labour and 
received in return for his labour, that he desired to have increased. 
In other words, it is not labour but the products of labour that men 
seek after. If it is the work only that he desires, a man can have 
all the work he wants by shovelling sand on the seashore for the 
following tide to replace. 

If free trade is so advantageous, resulting in more wealth with 
less labour, it may be asked why is the difference between the con- 
dition of labour in a free-trade country like England and a protec- 
tionist country like America not far more apparent? The reply is 
that, just as the advantage which should accrue to the workers 
through the introduction of machinery has been neutralised, so has 
the benefit of free trade been absorbed, and from the same cause, 
The position of labour in this respect has been ably illustrated by 
the parable of a man returning home with his earnings along a road 
where various levies are made on his store, while at the end of the 
road there stands one self-appointed toll-collector who take: all there 
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is left. In such a case it manifestly matters little how much the 
possibility of raising wages is increased by improved machinery or by 
abolishing restrictions upon trade. So long as there is’ permitted to 
remain a toll which can be constantly adjusted and increased so as 
to absorb all the benefits of invention and reform, the position of 
labour cannot possibly be improved. 

This power of exacting a final toll which counteracts the benefits 
conferred by advancing civilisation on wealth-producers is due to 
land monopoly, and the toll is the rent-charge which is levied upon 
labour and capital—that is to say, “stored-up labour ”—for per- 
mission to live, or produce wealth, or trade in our native country, 
Sometimes this rent or toll is hidden as a portion of railway, canal, 
or dock charges, or of gas, water, or electric light rates. But it is 
partly through the artificially high rents and monopoly charges, and 
partly through the resulting deadly competition among landless 
workers, that the benefits of free trade are almost entirely lost to the 
wealth-producers. Increased rent and monopoly tolls absorb the 
advantages which would otherwise accrue from the enormous wealth- 
producing power of labour when combined with modern machinery 
and allowed freedom to trade with the whole world. In order that 
labour may reap the benefits which spring from free trade there must 
be, in addition, absolute freedom from private tolls or taxes on the 
production of wealth. Before wealth can be exchanged it must be 
produced, and this process of producing wealth—food, clothing, 
farniture, houses, machinery, &c.—needs not only labour of mind 
and body, but also access to the storehouse of all raw materials, the 
land. This right to go to nature’s cupboard and utilise suitable 
material and sites on which to apply labour is not permitted on fair 
terms. The remedy is so to adjust taxation that it shall cause those 
who cling to advantageous sites, for the mere purpose of exacting 
toll from their neighbours, to loosen their hold and open the way 
for capital and labour to co-operate, with the full assurance that 
each shall be rewarded equitably for the part it plays in the pro- 
duction of wealth. To state the reform in the briefest language: 
With “free trade” there must be “ fair cess.” 


“Farr CEss.” 


How, then, shall the State ascertain the amount due from its 
various component members to the public purse? What shall each 
citizen be called upon to pay in taxes, local and imperial ? 

It is quite unnecessary to deal with the present method, or, rather, 
want of method, of assessment. It may be summed up as approaching 
as near to chaos as is possible without absolutely ruining the nation. 

If it be suggested that it is under this régime that England has 
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attained her present proud position, we answer that the fourdation 
of England’s greatness was laid centuries back, when the national 
revenue was obtained by the levying of taxation on a basis which 
was for the most part equitable. The position of England to-day may 
be brilliant enough to the superficial observer, but any real inquiry 
shows that the life-blood of wealth is no longer circulating in a satis- 
factory manner. That ample wealth is, or certainly can be, produced 
is granted, but when the wealth is so apportioned as to cause the 
decay of the yeoman and peasant class, and a yearly increase in the 
millions of dwellers in tenements and streets, where only by the 
merest chance can a survivor to the third generation be bred, then 
we maintain that the heart of the empire is unsound. An empire 
so constituted must collapse from its internal weakness. 

The absurdity of the present mode of collecting public revenue 
will be seen as we consider the advantages of a scientific revenue 
system. The method that science would introduce as an equitable 
plan of taxation is not a system based on the citizen’s ability to pay, 
but one under which he shall pay in exact proportion to the benefit 
which accrues to him from our local and imperial government. By 
this plan he would receive full value for the money he pays to the 
tax-collector, just as he receives equivalent value for the cash he 
pays out for food and clothing, housing or machinery. 

Few will oppose a method of taxation which gives 20s. worth 
of value for each pound that is handed to the tax-collector, but the 
question is at once asked: Is there any mode of so measuring the 
advantages derived from the State by each individual? There can 
surely be little opposition to such an ideal provided it can be put 
into practice. In reply I cannot do better than quote the words 
of the man who introduced this reform to the world and who 
lived to see it in partial operation in a country where ideas are 
more quickly appreciated and put to the test of practice than in 
the less progressive nations of the old world, As Henry George says: 


“There is no difficulty in determining where the individual right ends 
and the common right begins. A delicate and exact test is supplied by 
value, and with its aid there is no difficulty, no matter how dense popula- 
tion may become, in determining and securing the exact rights of each, 
the equal rights of all. The value of land is the price of monopoly. It 
expresses in exact and tangible form the right of the community in land 
held by the individual; and rent expresses the exact amount which the 
individual should pay to the community to satisfy the equal rights of all 
other members of the community. Thus, if we concede to priority of 
possession the'undisturbed use of land, confiscating rent for the benefit of 
the community, we reconcile the fixity of tenure which is necessary for 
improvement with a full and complete recognition of the equal rights of 
all to the use of the land.” 


‘In short, by collecting the annual value of every site we call upon 
the user of each site for a tax or rate which is justly proportioned to 
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the benefits which he derives from his position as user of that 
site. 

A word or two in reference to the fundamental difference existing 
between the land or site and the buildings or improvements attached 
to it may result in a clearer realisation of the problem and its 
solution. The site differs from the improvements in four essentials. 
The site exists apart from anything that man can do. Man may 
indeed change its appearance, but with its fixed position relative to 
the earth he can do nothing. The improvements, however, are 
entirely the result of man’s actior.; they are a combination of man’s 
labour and the natural resources of the earth. The second difference 
is that the area of the land is limited and fixed, whereas improve- 
ments may be multiplied practically at will. Again, the land 
requires no labour on the part of man to maintain it, whereas the 
buildings and all man’s changes tend to disappear in rust and 
dust—to go back to the land from which they were drawn out. All 
forms of improvements or wealth may be compared to a reservoir 
which has no sooner been filled with water than the water tends to 
leak away. The labour part vanishes and the site or raw material 
alone remains. The fourth and most important difference, so far as 
the present subject is concerned, is that the value of the land or site 
is a communal one, whereas the value of improvements is the result 
of individual effort. 

While a man may well maintain that the value of a certain 
article has been doubled by the labour which he has bestowed upon 
it, yet he would hardly maintain that the value of a certain site was 
worth £20 per annum because he was alive, and that upon his death 
it would go down to £10. But if any man should be inclined to 
adopt this argument, let him ask himself what would be the effect of 
his neighbours leaving him alone and settling in another part of the 
country? It is not difficult to’see that the land values would 
disappear when the people left and would reappear on the other 
site on which they went to reside. While one man can make 
labour value, it needs a community to create land value, As a 
settlement grows into a village and then into a town or city, so do 
the land values spring up and grow with the increase of population. 

Rent or land value, then, is the advantage of site or position, and 
is the nataral result of the social instinct of men to dwell in com- 
munities. While the present rent of sites may be artifically high, 
yet varying positions in cities and villages will always differ in value. 
This variation is enormously increased in large cities by the judicious 
expenditure of the public money. As Thorold Rogers has so truly 
remarked : 


“Every permanent improvement of the soil, every railway and road, 
every bettering of the general condition of society, every facility given 
for production, every stimulus supplied to consumption, raises rent. 
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The landowner sleeps but thrives. He alone, among all the recipients in 
the distribution of products, owes everything to the labour of others, 
contributes nothing of his own.” 


The plain fact of the matter is that the whole of the employes of 
an efficiently governed city sre working for the ground-landlords, 
only the landlords, having made the laws, have so managed matters 
as to escape paying their workers. This is the whole cause of com- 
plaint, and it is to remedy this defect that we must insist on “ fair 
cess” in addition to “ free trade.” 

Wherever the system of collecting these communal values—these 
site values—for public use has been pot into practice—the mode 
adopted has been to estimate the selling or capital value of the land, of 
course quite apart from any labour products which may be attached 
to it, and to levy a tax of a penny or more in the pound. It 
is suggested that the same result may be attained by an Act 
defining the ‘‘ annual value” as 4 per cent. on the capital or selling 
value, and requiring that upon this ‘ annual value” the local rates 
shall be levied. 

A letter to the Hastings Weekly Mail of November 23, 1901, sums 
up the unfairness of the present rating system so concisely that I 
cannot do better than quote a lengthy extract : 


“There has been a sale on this estate [Silverhill], and ground which has 
hitherto been let as market-gardens at about £8 per acre (representing a 
capitalised value of about £250) has been sold as building plots at prices 
which work out at from £1100 to £1300 an acre, And the only thing 
the owner has done towards giving the land this value has been to make 
roads and sewers; the rest of the value has been given to it by the close 
neighbourhood of Hastings and St. Leonards, the expenditure of rate- 
payers’ money, and the great demand for more land to live on. This 
-ground has been ‘ripening’ for some time, and the final touch that has 
fitted it for a market at such prices is the prospective advent of trams. 
The citizens have toiled and sowed in the sweat of their brows; now the 
land ‘owner’ has woke up and is gathering in the harvest ! 

“ Suppose we figure out what contribution we have been getting towards 
the rates from one of these £1100 acres at Silverhill. The annual value 
(at 3 per cent.) would be represented by £33, and on this the acre ought 
in all justice to have been rated. But was it? Why, it was not even 
rated at the £8 it brought in as a market-garden. It was listed as 
‘agricultural land’ at about £2, on which the full rates would be some- 
thing like 12s. But even that is not all, for under the Doles to Landlords 
Act the owner has been receiving relief as a ‘depressed agriculturist,’ 
and has been paying only 6s. on this acre, the other 6s. having been paid 
out of the tea, tobacco, and other taxes! (To this relief working men pay 
10d. out of every shilling spent in tobacco; about 5s. per family per 
annum.) 

“ Take as a contrast the case of a struggling tradesman. On a house of 
£33 rental he pays about £9 10s. in rates—just about thirty times as 
much as has been paid by the Silverhill acre of equal annual value. That 
would be bad enough if the properties were of the same nature. But they 
are not. The tradesman’s house is the creation of his own industry, 
whereas the value of the Silverhill acre has been created by the people of 
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Hastings. Yet for every labour-earned half-crown the tradesman pays in 
rates the owner of the acre has been paying only 1d., and that out of 
unearned increment! Is not this a ridiculous system by which the many 
have to pay that the individual may get rich!” 


Had there been “ fair cess” in regard to this and similar land, 
and had the annual value, £48 (being 4 per cent. on an average 
capital value of £1200 per acre), been rated equally with that of 
sites in use, the contribution to the public funds would have been 
nearer £16 than 6s, per acre, and there would have been some 
chance of relief for the overburdened householders and tradesmen. 

It is rightly claimed that the effect of the proposed system of 
rating would be to stimulate men to make the best use of their 
land, since the rate would act as a fine on those who fail to use 
their opportunities. If men had to pay, whether the land were put 
to use or not, the tendency would be to force them either to use the 
land themselves or to give it up on fair terms to those who would 
make good use of it. 

The case of mineral land values offers no difficulty, since the 
“owners” have themselves adopted the plan of collecting ‘‘ royal- 
ties,” and the State would merely step in and tax.these royalties for 
public purposes. There is this difference, however, that the State 
would also call upon the owners to pay a tax upon the full value of 
the land whether the mine were used or not. A good example of 
how this would work may be found in the case of Lord Penrhyn. 
Here we have a landholder forbidding several thousands of workers 
to produce the wealth which they might otherwise obtain and with 
which, by exchange with their neighbours, they might satisfy their 
wants as regards food, clothing, &c. So far as Lord Penrhyn, the 
landholder, is concerned, these thousands of workers and their wives 
and children are condemned to a slow death by starvation. (This 
power is always in the hands of those who “own” the land.) And, 
fortunately for Lord Penrhyn, he has also on his side preachers who 
teach that it is a virtue for a man to sit down with folded arms and 
watch his wife and children starve instead of exhorting these men 
that their arms and brains were provided to combat, by force if 
necessary, so impudent and devil-begotten a system as that which 
denies a man the right to employ his labour on unused land when 
his dear ones are starving. Be tbat as it may, with fair mineral 
“cess” the State would call upon Lord Penrbyn to contribute, say, 
4s, in the £ of the annual value of his mining royalties, WHETHER THE 
QUARRIES WERE USED OR NOT. He would be charged by the State 
his proportion of the cost of preventing, say, the German Emperor 
from coming over and annexing this country and handing over the 
Penrhyn quarries as a reward to one of his followers. If Lord 
Penrhyn insists on monopolising these valuable :natural resources, 
he must expect to pay, as his forefathers did, for the estate which 
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he holds in the land. With a 4s, in the £ up-to-date land-tax 
Lord Penrhyn’s ANNUAL contribution to the national exchequer 
would amount to something like £10,000. With a sum of £200 
per week going out of his pocket, while nothing was being received 
so long as he kept the men out of work, the prompt solution of the 
lock-out difficulty would speedily appear. Possibly rather than pay 
the tax Lord Penrhyn would prefer to let go his hold on the quarries, 
and since his function as a landlord per sc is that of a parasite (the 
mere absorption of the wealth produced by the labour of others), the 
fature production of wealti would advance by leaps and bounds. 

Why is it that in some FrorTy rating districts in New Zealand there 
is now not a penny of a tax on houses, shops, or factories for local 
needs? Up to about five years ago a man was fined in every 
municipality in New Zealand (as he is to-day in England) when he 
made improvements in his property ; for an increased rate levied 
on that account is nothing else than a fine, and it acts in a similar 
manner. The reason is that these rating authorities know that 
they can obtain all the money they require for local needs by a tax 
on the value of the site alone, and also that such a tax falls with 
equity on those who receive the benefit of the expenditure of public 
money. ‘The colony started out with the English method, and, in a 
country big enough to support all the inhabitants of France, they 
found that a population of a little more than half a million was 
apparently overcrowded because a few had monopolised the bulk of 
the land. The scarcity was entirely artificial, as it is all the world 
over, and sites were freely obtainable when the stimulating effect of 
the land-tax began to be felt by the speculators and land-grabbers. 

Were this same stimulating law in operation in England the 
housing difficulty would be for the most part solved. 

When Cobden found that there was a scarcity of corn, he did not 
suggest that the Government should buy up a number of farms and 
grow corn for the nation. No, he reasoned as to the cause of the 
scarcity, and discovered that it was due to too much Government 
interference, and he never rested until the restrictions imposed by 
the State were removed. and the people were left alone to provide 
for their own needs in their own way. ‘The same cause is at work 
to-day. The Government, by forcing the manufacturer, the shop- 
keeper, and the householder to pay the taxes of the land “ owner ” 
enables the latter to retain his land wholly or partially unused, and 
thus cause an artificial scarcity of land. Remove the restrictions 
—the taxes on houses and other labour products—and there will be 
no difficulty as regards the housing of the working classes. There 
may be trouble about the idle classes! The land ‘“ owners” will 
then of necessity become workers instead of shirkers, and the change 
will be much to their own advantage as well as to that of the 
community. 
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Not only will the rating of land values encourage the building of 
more and better houses by lightening the burden on the house- 
holders, &c., but it will have the effect of reducing the rent paid for 
the use of land. There will be competition among the “owners” 
of sites rather than among the users of sites. This really implies 
an increased supply of land on the market, and consequently reduced 
rents. If the land has to pay a tax it must be made to produce it, 
and this can only be done by offering the sites on more and more 
reasonable terms as the tax is raised and the inducement to have the 
land used is increased. 

Surely the case is made out for the restoration of a “ fair cess.” 
The land question, lying as it does at the foundation of the labour 
and housing and other social problems, can only be solved by agreeing 
to an equitable basis of taxation. If it be suggested that some 
compensation is due to the landless public for the millions of 
which they have been mulcted by unfair rates and taxes, we say. let 
bygones be bygones, It is perhaps the fault of the,workers that 
they have not secured this reform longago. There is little question 
of any opposition, for the matter needs only to be put fairly, and 
the spirit of justice which is inherent in the average Englishman 
has no choice but to decide in favour of the change. Those who 
oppose it may be desirous of continuing their collection of the 
public moneys without rendering a fair return, but education will 
make even these ashamed to treat their fellow countrymen s0 
shabbily, so that all opposition will melt away as the rays of 
justice are shed abroad. 

Just as the cry of ‘‘ Free Trade” roused up the people when they 
understood its effect on their life, so will ihe cry of “ Fair Cess,” 
once explained to the millions, result in the abolition of the present 
iniquitous land monopoly which is eating the heart out of England 
and destroying all hope that her sons and daughters shall be the 
forerunners of a truly Imperial race. 

W. CHapMan WRIGHT. 





AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS IN RUSSIA. 


“ Year wakes year with sorrow.” 


ps 


In an article of this length obviously no attempt can be made to deal 
in detail with the agricultural conditions, over the space of twelve 
or thirteen years, of so large a country as European Russia, and 
even were it possible, we fear that the first page or two of absolutely 
necessary statistics would quickly frighten the general reader. 
Unfortunately, some statistics are indispensable to all agricultural 
matters ; we shall try to give but few and make them as interesting 
as possible. Tothis end we propose: (1) giving such general facts 
as seem to prove that agricultural distress and something worse do 
now exist in Russia, as a whole, to an alarming extent ; (2) selecting 
for closer examination that territory where such conditions are, or 
have been, pre-eminently bad; and (3) trying to get at the causes 
of the trouble. 

Since 1888 scarcely a year has passed without reports spreading 
over Europe of famine, more or less acute, in many provinces of 
Russia, but probably 1891 stands out prominently in the memories 
of most, as in that year, the prohibition, by Imperial ukase, of the 
export of grain created world-wide sensation. Then came tales of 
famine, disease and death. It is to be feared, however, that such 
reports met with little credence anywhere, and least of all among 
grain men in Western Europe trading with Russia. The reasons 
for this want of faith were twofold: (1) the annual crop estimates 
issued by three separate bodies, the Ministry of Finance, the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and the Central Statistical Committee were gener- 
ally optimistic, and (2) nothing contradictory of these reports 
reached the public, any attempts in Russia to show up the real state 
of matters being rigorously “censored.” An occasional Governor, 
or even an Ispravnik, might admit to local partial crop failure, but 
to famine, never. And one can hardly blame the average man in 
the street, ‘“‘ used to face his evils in statistics,” for his disbelief when 
we glance for a moment at these official figures,! which, for a better 
understanding of the position, we put into English quarters of 
480lbs ; they refer only to rye, wheat, oats and barley, and take no 
account of buckwheat, millet or pease : 


’ From Geo. G. Bromhall’s Corn Trade List. 
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1888 .. . 2854 millions. 1894 286 millions. 
i... ., io 1895 

1890 . . 2093 1896 

1891 . 165 1897 

Isee -, . 194 1898 

18938, ., 289} 


From many sources we now know that such glowing crop esti 
mates (always excepting those of 1891) were, to put the matter 
mildly, grossly exaggerated. What object the Government had in 
issuing them is not quite apparent, but with an Englishman’s 
tendency to look for duplicity or “ slimness” in every movement of 
the Czar’s ministers, one might suggest that, being in want of 
money——much money—they sought to impress on money-lenders in 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna and London, Russia’s enormous agricultural 
wealth, up till now her main source of revenue. It is only too 
evident, in spite of all Government denials, that Russia, as a whole 
but more especially in the 25 black-soil provinces (hitherto 
deemed the most fertile in Europe), has been silently struggling 
with dire famine in six years out of the ten between 1889 and 1898. 
Moreover, many good authorities, despite further glowing reports 
from Government officials, namely : 


1899 : , : 298,800,000 quarters 
1900 ° . : 271,800,000 » 


have no hesitation in calling these years of famine. The London 
Times of April 23 last has the following from its correspondent : 


“ Odessa, April 22.—In view of the financial ruin which has befallen 
them owing to the failure of cereal crops for the last two years, many cf 
the principal agriculturists of South Russia intend this year to devote 
part of their holdings to viticulture. Many formerly prosperous South 
Russian agriculturists are either altogether without live-stock or are 
selling it at unremunerative prices in consequence of its wretchedly bad 
condition. A number of animals perished through lack of fodder during 
the past abnormally severe winter. The supply of working horses is 
utterly inadequate for the ordinary agricultural requirements of the 
region.” 


Later on, in September, the same gentleman says that three-fourths 
of the peasants find themselves face to face with another year of 
famine, without either horses or draught bullocks, and the Standard’s 
Moscow correspondent gives an equally doleful picture on August 
16. In their lately published book, Das Hungernde Russland, 
Messrs. Lehmann and Parvus state that in ten of the black-soil pro- 
vinces alone the peasants lost over 1,000,000 horses between 1888 
and 1891. In the St. Petersburg daily paper, Novosti, of April 28, 
1901, we find it stated that early in that month no less than 
15,000 people were being gratuitously fed daily in the Government 
of Cherson. 
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That the Russian people are being roused up to the real state of 
matters is quite evident. or months back it has been rare that an 
issue of the Novosti or Novoe Vremya has not contained several long and 
interesting letters from provincial correspondents describing the utter 
destitution of the peasants and the means taken by the Government 
and Red Cross Society to help them with food seed and horses. 
But these newspapers do not content themselves with mere descrip- 
tive articles ; they criticise sharply at times. The Novosti, speaking 
of the crop estimates, bluntly says: ‘“ All crop reports issued by the 
three bodies (mentioned previously) are absolutely valueless and mis- 
leading.” Other papers do not hesitate to speak of the “‘ ruin” that 
has overtaken landowner and peasant alike throughout the country. 
A lurid light is thrown on the conditions of the former class in 
the Novoe Vremya of April 9 last. On that date the Nobles’ 
Agricultural Bank advertised for sale by public auction in May 
between 1700 and 1800 separate estates, each estate having full 
details as to ownership, situation and size, together with amounts of 
money due to bank for loans and to Government for arrears of 
taxes. This list took up fully seven pages of the Novoe Vremya, a 
paper of the size of an ordinary English daily. The largest estate 
given was of 35,000 dessiatines (a dessiatine is fully two and two- 
thirds acres); the next, one of 21,000; fully 20 were ovar 10,000, 
hundreds over 1000, but even those of 1 and 2 dessiatines were 
not forgotten. The two largest belonged to princely houses. No 
less than 37 Governments were represented, but we content ourselves 
here with the names of the worst: Kursk had 160, Riazan 141, 
Tiflis 100, Tamboff 95, Poltava 93, and Bessarabia 91. In the Novoe 
Vremya of May 3, 1901, the Moscow Peasants’ Bank similarly 
advertised over 500 properties for sale, the largest estate being one 
of 47,000 dessiatines, A writer in the Novosti of April 29 
says that on January 1, 1900, the Nobles’ Bank held in pledge 
no fewer than 20,417 estates of 43,862,264 acres, valued at 
£120,051,507 (that is £2 15s. per acre), against which they had 
advanced £68,996,036 (£1 11s. 6d. per acre). 

And now what of the peasants? We owe the reader some 
apology perhaps for turning so abruptly from bankers’ records to 
those of the Russian Registrar-General, but nous prenons notre bien 
seulement ov nous le trouvons. It is quite possible that more or less 
exaggeration of their sufferings crept into newspapers, yet we know 
of no more appalling record than that of Dr. Nikiteno, read to the 
Russian Medical Societies at their annual meeting held in St. 
Petersburg in March 1901. The Novosti of March 26 gives a 
full array of figures, but the following must suffice here. Between 
1893 and 1896, in the north-eastern belt, out of 10,037,287 children 
born, 3,242,065 died; while in the south-western belt, of 7,326,679 
born, 1,544,632 died. In the north-eastern belt there are some 
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districts where half the children born never survive their first year, 
and in others the rate has risen as high as 626 per 1000. In 1897 
—after a fairly good harvest year—the deaths in European Russia, 
out of a population of fully 95,000,000, were: 


Children up to one year. ; . 1,196,674 
= », five years . : . 1,858,850 
ig » fifteen years : . 2,100,757 
Adults : : ; : ; . 991,044 


Dr. Nikiteno says that in many parts of Russia cattle get better food 
and more attention than children, and these figures are sufficiently 
corroborative of his statement. A high death-rate among Russian 
peasant children is, of course, not a thing of yesterday ; Messrs. 
Buniakovski and Giliarovski showed quite as startling a state of 
matters 25 or 30 years ago, but these recent statistics of Dr. Nikiteno 
prove that in one respect, at least, Russia has failed to keep pace 
with general European civilisation. 

The never-ending influx of whole families of needy peasants to the 
large cities is constantly worrying the Government, while it is esti- 
mated that no fewer than 200,000 people crowd annually into 
Siberia—driven from a rich and fertile country which cannot 
support them though they be only 28 to the square mile : 


“La bouche garde le silence 
Pour écouter parler le cceur.” 


II. 


Let us now get closer to the regions of distress, and that the 
reader may have a clear conception of the geographical position of 
the territory, we would ask him’ to take a map of European Russia, 
and from Berticheff on the Russo-Galician frontier, draw a line east 
to Kieff, slightly north-east to Tula, Nijni Novgorod, Kasan and Ufa, 
right on to Ekaterinberg in the Ural Mountains. North of the line 
lie 25 provinces, which, however, do not concern us _ here, 
where famine has, for centuries, been endemic ; south of it are other 
25 provinces proverbial, all the world over, for their great 
fertility—tthe famous black-soil territories, the granaries of Russia. 
Yet, strange as it may appear, it is from this land, “ flowing with 
milk and honey,” that have come all the bitterest cries of distressed 
agriculturists, noble and peasant. The natural richness of soil till 
well on in the “80’s” is beyond cavil, but since then, for some 
reason, there has been a marked decline in this respect. Messrs. 
Lehmann and Parvus visited, ! in 1899, some of the most important 
of these provinces, and their short table puts the situation, for some 


} Das Hungernde Russland, Stuttgart, 1900, 
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10 years back, clearly enough. ‘The table is for rye only—the most 
cultivated of all cereals in Russia : 


NuMBER OF GOVERNMENTS IN THE YEARS: 


Crop. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892, 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 


Under 50 per cent. 8 2 13 6 none. none, none. none. 
ee es ss Te Ee Oey ieee 3 
ee a oo re 
Over 100 ie oe a er le =a dD 25 24 1 4 il 


The only year of exceptional abundance was 1894; 1895 and 1895 
were barely so good, but the other seven were miserable, though norie 
so bad as 1891. Year in, year out, the peasants of these provinces 
get, on an average, from 6 to 7 per cent. less produce from their 
lands than landowners get from the small portion they themselves 
cultivate, and in several provinces the difference rises to 11 and 
12 per cent. 

It has been reckoned that the minimum grain requirement, 
exclusive of seed, but inclusive of food for cattle, for each person of 
the Russian rural population is 20 to 25 poods, yet we find that in 
1898 five of these black-soil provinces, Riazan, Samara, Simbirsk, Ufa, 
and Kasan, with a population over 10,000,000, only produced about 
9 poods, and even in the relatively good years from 1893 to 1897 
the average was barely 28. 

That trouble sét in in these black-soil provinces much earlier than 
in 1889 is, we think, quite capable of proof, but again, unfortu- 
nately, by figures. To a grain-dealer, the best index to the size of 
acrop is the movement (that is duily, weekly, or monthly receipts, 
and shipments at given points). Applying this test to certain interior 
points in Russia, Messrs. Lehmann and Parvus supply some rather 
surprising results. On the Kama river the amount of grain carried 
in 1885-86 was 1,869,500 quarters, that in 1887-88 only 496,400 
quarters. At the harbour of Samara (chief town of the province of 
Samara) the annual receipts by boat were: 


1882. . . . 1,383,284 quarters 
1884 . ° ; » 1,513,535 - 
1888 . ‘ ‘ . 741,531 9 


Those by rail: 


1886. ° ‘ . 651,590 quarters 
1888. . ‘ . 248,281 ” 


- Let us now take a province or two and see how matters have been. 
Simbirsk has a population of about 14 million people, and how they 
have fared since 1889 is briefly summed up by an official in this way : 
“Years without famine are now rare; it is our chronic state, now 
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only partially over the Government, now generally. Each year 
brings some addition to our suffering districts, and each year the 
Zemstvos have to provide grain for food and seed.” Here are the 
particulars supplied by him to Messrs. Lehmann and Parvus : 


1889 ; . Partial famine; help given. 

1890 . . Severe famine; 90,000 quarters grain dis- 
tributed. 

1891 General famine; 500,000 quarters grain 
distributed. 

1892 ; Severe famine; 100,000 quarters grain 
distributed. 

1893 t0 1897 . Partial famine; grain distributed. 

1898 ° Severe famine ; 90,000 quarters grain given 
for seed; 100,000 quarters for food ; 
with 32,000 quarters of grain and 
8000 tons of hay for cattle feeding. 


It is somewhat strange to find 1894—the year of bountiful crops 
everywhere in Russia—in this record. 

Samara.—This Government embraces a territory of close on 
91,500 square miles, with an agricultural area of fully 132 million 
dessiatines. The population is over 24 millions, 94 per cent. being 
reckoned as rural. The land is owned pretty much as follows: 


State . : ’ : 11‘2 per cent. 


Crown . . ° ‘ 6°3 
Church 2 ‘ : 
Proprietors (noble) , 

» (not noble) . 
Peasant Zemstvos ° 


In addition to this already sufficiently large holding the peasants 
rent fully two-thirds of the land belonging to the State and Crown, 
and also not a little of that owned by the gentry, either at a given 
money rental or under certain peculiar (Russian) conditions. This 
big country (commonly called the “ Garden of Russia” on account 
of its great fertility) 20 years ago seemed unable to support its 
sparse populatior, and many were forced to emigrate. What must 
it be to-day after years of famine, without taking into account 
natural increase of population? An answer to the question is fur- 
nished by a landed proprietor in the Nedelya of March 13:, 1901. 
This gentleman has lived in Samara for many years, and has care- 
fully noted farming conditions in his own immediate neighbourhood 
for 20 years, from 1880 to 1899. His letter is much too long for 
insertion here, but we give the gist of it thus: 


‘Township of Patrovka. 1880. 1899. 
Value of property . . 726,762 roubles 81,813 roubles 
Number of dwelling-houses 95 105 
Number of store-houses . 238 114 
Value of buildings . » 127,280 roubles 47,968 roubles 
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Township of Patrovka. 1880. 1899. 
Number of horses. 1,723 483 
oxen é 480 D4 
cows 1,003 335 
. sheep . , 4,870 844 
Total value, cattle . . 173,492 roubles 26,355 roubles 
Grain (quantity) . . 265,500 poods 1,700 poods 
Cash (in bank) ' + 76,000 roubles none. 


” 
” 


Commenting on these figures, the writer says: “ Taking the table 
for separate families, we find that no single family has improved, all 
having equally deteriorated; no one has gained at his neighbour’s 
expense ; poverty is general.” 

From the table of Messrs, Lehmann and Parvus for Samara, we 
find that in 1889 and 1897 crops were 75 to 100 of the general 
average ; in 1890, 1891, and 1898 under 50 per cent. ; in 1892, 50 
to 75 under; and from 1893 to 1896 full average. 


III. 


When asked what he thought were the causes of his misfortunes 
the Russian peasant promptly gave six reasons; they were: 

(1) Unfavourable weather; (2) Want of land; (3) Excessive 
rents; (4) Burdensome taxation ; (5) Want of seed; (6) Want of 
horses to work the land. Such as they are, these merit a word of 
comment. 

(1) Unfavourable weather is so general a complaint of agricultural 
communities everywhere, that nothing beyond noting it would be 
necessary were it not for the existence of a widespread belief in Russia 
that “drought years ” really have been much more frequent and severe 
during the last two decades. The rapid disappearance of vast forests 
may have had some effect on the annual rainfall, but the point has 
yet to be argued out scientifically. To counteract these disastrous 
droughts, some of the richer proprietors in provinces around the Volga 
have started irrigating their fields by snow-water. According to a 
writer of a series of articles which appeared during September of 
last year in the Novoe Vremya, one gentleman formed a large lake 
which held sufficient snow-water to irrigate fully 6000 dessiatines 
and he figured out the cost at 66 roubles per dessiatine, say £2 16s. 
per acre. This may seem costly work, but we learn that in some 
districts this irrigated land when rented out in smal] allotments 
returns no less than 192: roubles per dessiatine, or £8 2s. per acre. 
Where the owner has put this land under wheat, rye or oats, the 
results have been most encouraging, as the following figures show. 
From his unirrigated land this gentleman, in fair years, got 40 to 
50 poods per dessiatine, but, when irrigated, the yield rose to 80 
and 100; in good years 120 were obtained, and, in the case 
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of oats, no less than 150. Last year, whilst all his neighbours 
suffered badly, he gathered in fully 80 poods per dessiatine. Such 
undertakings, of course, are only possible te men of great means, 
and could never be dreamt of by individual peasants, but so far 
we have come across no hint of attempts by peasant communi- 
ee 

(2) Want of land may strike an ordinary.observer with even the 
slenderest knowledge of the size of Russia and the sparseness of its 
population as being fully as vague, or unreasonable, as unfavourable . 
weather. That “land hunger,” however, has prevailed for several 
decades is undeniable (whether or not due to that peculiarly Russian 
institution, the Mir, we leave to philosophers and political economists 
to decide) and a good proof of its existence is that every now and 
again the Imperial Government has to annex a neighbouring State 
to provide room for discontented peasants. Having seized every- 
thing east to Vladivostock on the Pacific, it is not surprising to find 
this far-sighted Government, through its Press organs, now talking 
of Russia’s “natural trend towards the Persian Gulf and the 
Dardanelles.” Hard-headed business men may call for some better 
proof, so we turn to the transactions of the Peasants’ Agricultural 
Bank as given in the Novosti of April 29, 1901. This bank 
advances large sums annually to peasants for the purchase of plots 
of land. The following are the amounts given out for the three 
years : 

1897. . £2,350,687. 1898 . » £4,103,212. 
1899 . . £5,014,012. 

Altogether up to January 1, 1900, it has issued loans for the 
purchase of 28,421 estates (over 124 million acres) amounting to fully 
124 millions sterling. With this bank ready to advance 75 to 
80 per cent. of the money required, it is not surprising to find a 
rush to buy, followed by a sharp rise in the value of land, namely, 
from 49 roubles per dessiatine (£2 3:. per acre), in 1896 to 78 
roubles (£2 17s. 6d. per acre) in 1899.1 The average rate of interest 
charged was 54 per cent. A little earlier we pointed out that, 
taken overhead, the land worked by peasants yielded, on an average, 
6 to 7 per cent. less produce than that of the landed proprietors. 
Such figures prove, we think, that in his eagerness to gain a living 
from the land the Russian peasant is prepared to face’ serious 
responsibilities. In good years it may be possible to come out a 
little on the right side, but what must be his condition when six 
years out of ten bring famine ? 

(3) Excessive rent is not an unheard-of complaint among 
farmers generally, we believe. In Russia, fields are either rented 
outright at so much per dessiatine, or are taken on certain conditions, 
viz., that the tenant does all the necessary field-work, supplies the seed, 


2 See Novosti of April 29, 
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and after harvest divides the produce with the owner. Readers 
will recollect that when Arthur Young entered “ triste Solonge ” in 
1787 he found the French peasants farming under’ conditions not 
dissimilar, only that the proprietor furnished seed and cattle to work 
the land. His own words are: ‘The pocr people who cultivate 
the soil here are métayers, that is, men who hire the land without 
ability to stock it; the proprietor is forced to provide cattle and 
seed, and he and his tenant divide the produce; a miserable system 
that perpetuates poverty and excludes instruction.” To give a 
definite notion of what rents are charged we have only to refer 
again to the landed proprietor who wrote in the Nedelya describing 
the misery of the peasants. According to him, a noble landed pro- 
prietor of Samara demanded and obtained 54s. per dessiatine for 
land for potatoes, and 36s. to 50s. for land for grain! Much of 
the poorer land is taken by land speculators at 16s. to 20s., and re- 
let to peasants at 28s. to 40s. Of land let on sharing conditions, 
Messrs. Lehmann and Parvus give a good example from the Govern- 
ment of Kasan. ‘The estate of Maslowka has 3019 dessiatines of 
arable land, 1000 woodland and 981 unproductive, that is, 5000 
dessiatines in all. Of this, the owner (an absentee landlord) 
allowed 1000 to lie fallow, worked 1200 himself (through his factor) 
and gave the peasants 800 on sharing terms. ‘‘ This year (1898) 
the peasants got nothing, but we managed to get in a fair crop; in 
1897 we had an excellent return, but the peasants only a poor one.” 
So said the factor. 

(4) In burdensome taxation we come at last to a state of 
affairs without a parallel in Earope, and reasonably enough the 
Russian peasantry have every excuse for regarding it as almost the 
prime cause of their miserable condition. Tax-collectors seem as 
numerous as the sands of the sea, and their powers, short of hang- 
ing, unlimited. Adam Smith taught modern Europe that taxation 
should fall only on those able to bear it, but orthodox Russia still 
clings to the good old-fashioned doctrine, ‘“‘ Whosoever hath not from 
him shall be taken away even that he hath.” The starving peasant, 
on an average, is compelled to pay, per dessiatine, five times more 
than does the landed proprietor. Witness the following figures (in 
English money) paid by each per dessiatine : 


Peasant. Landowner. 


Central Black-soil Provinces . 4s. 8d. 104d. 
South-west Russia . ‘ ‘ 4s, 2d. 103d. 
Little Russia . ‘ ‘ . 38. 4d. 113d. 
East Russia. : ‘ ‘ 1s. 6d. 3d. 


One is at once struck with the fact that not only does taxation vary 
between classes, but also, to a marked degree, between Government 
and Government. That no chance be lost of getting money in at 
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the most opportune moment, tax-collecting is done immediately after 
harvest. Defaulters are taken sharply in hand; everything is seized 
and sold. In 1891—the year of bad famine—in the Viatka Govern- 
ment peasants’ goods and chattels to the value of £90,000 were 
seized and sold for £19,000! In 1895, in the Government of 
Samara, in like manner, goods valued at over £1,000,000 were 
taken ; they only realised £14,500, but here some portion had been 
redeemed before the sale came off. What the individual peasant 
cannot pay the village, as a whole, must; and failing the village, 
the district. In 1891 no fewer than 6500 “men in authority” in 
villages and districts were arrested pour encourager les autres! To 
pay taxes peasants sacrifice everything, and in years of famine the 
immense majority of them have nothing left to carry them through 
the long winter. A natural query here would be: How can the 
peasants ever pay taxes in famine years? The answer is: They do 
not pay. A clear proof of this is the remarkable table of arrears of 
State taxes, compiled by Messrs. Lehmann and Parvus from good 
Russian sources of information—percentage only being given here: 
Cent. Govt. Little 
Black-Soil. Russia. South-West. South. East. 

1871-75 . 10-4 12°8 131 21:0 

1876-80 . 15°9 8°9 & 7 33°2 

1881-85 . 28°4 18°3 31°4 

1886-90 . 38°D 313 3° 36°6 

1891-95 . 1253 B24 7 20°6 23 


East Russia includes Viatka, Kasan, Orenburg, Perm, Samara 
and Ufa. Last year Kasan was reported to be making applica- 
tion at St. Petersburg for a reduction of 50 per cent. on certain 
taxes. 

Comment is needless, but we cannot help quoting Arthur Young 
once more for a parallel : 


“The rolls of the taille, capitation, vingti¢mes, and other taxes were 
distributed among districts, parishes, and individuals, at the pleasure of 
the intendant, who could exempt, change, add, or diminish, at pleasure, 
Noblemen could find little difficulty in throwing much of the weight of 
their taxes on others. What must have been the state of the poor people 
paying heavy taxes from which the nobility and clergy were exempted ?” 


(5) Want of seed isa common complaint. No later than last spring 
farmers in the Government of Cherson were getting their seed dealt 
out to them in microscopical quantities ; a peasant with three or four 
dessiatines ready only received enough to sow one or one and a half, 
and few (however many dessiatines they might have) got enough 
for two. Moreover, to get this seed, many had to travel 14 to 17 
miles over bad roads (after heavy rains), and if they did not turn 
up on the appointed day their portion was given to others. A 
word may here be said as to the quality of seed supplied to these 
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Cherson peasants, According to the Novosti of April 28, 1901, 
out of 40 samples of local wheat submitted to experts, each was 
mixed with barley; then 266 samples were got from Kieff, Podolia 
and Poltava, but only 59 were passable, the rest being poor, sprouted, 
and badly mixed with foreign matter. 

(6) Want of horses we have already touched on. All over 
these 25 provinces, not only horses, but oxen and sheep, have died 
in thousands annually, often fed, as a last resort, with the thatch of 
the peasants’ hovels. Horses are an absolute necessity to the Russian 
peasant, yet, in 1901, villages were to be found with only a couple 
to every 15 or 20 families. 

In addition to these causes the peasant often gives another, viz., 
fire. As the houses are generally built of logs, fires, caused mainly 
by badly placed stoves and chimneys, are frequent. It has been 
estimated that 160,000 houses are burnt down annually——generally 
in winter—at a cost of fully 7} millions sterling. Over 90 per cent. 
of these fires take place in country villages. Last year, according 
to all reports, forest fires were more frequent and disastrous up 
and down the whole country than the present generation ever 
witnessed. 

Readers of Dr. Jessopp’s delightful essay, Clouds over Arcady, may 
recollect Surly Bob’s outburst: “There ye are agin wi’ your large 
questions. I’ve heerd that lots o’ times when I want to gnaw the 
reason whoi. You keep a talkin’ o’ causes when there ain’t on’y one 
cause for one thing. You might as well talk o’ a hog having three 
fathers.” Let the peasants assign what causes they will, ie cause 
of Russia’s agricultural depression is simply exhaustion of soil. This 
condition of the land has been slowly but surely brought about partly 
by a too close clinging to inherited notions—“They don’t like 
changing their habits and adopting new methods of tillage,” says 
Dr. Jessopp of our English peasants, and the same holds good in an 
even greater degree of the Russian—but mainly by ignorance and 
poverty. From a modern point of view—farming at high pressure 
—the Russian peasant belongs to the medieval ages; he has yet to 
learn the very A B C of the theory and practice of crop rotation ; 
has to realise the benefits of constant manuring (whether chemical 
or farmyard we leave to experts); and, finally, has to get up-to-date 
agricultural implements. Year after year the poorer peasants sow 
the same crops on the same fields, seldom allowing ground to lie a 
single year fallow ; the richer peasants (almost unknown nowadays) 
do much the'same, but occasionally let a field lie fallow for a couple 
of years, Sometimes even they will sow their winter seed on the 
fields from which they have just gathered in their spring-sown 
crops, giving the land only a slight run over with the harrow; they 
sow sparingly lest nothing comes up. “If there’s to be a crop,” 
they say, “surely there will be enough to go round; if there’s 
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to be none, why waste seed, time, and strength for nothing.” 
Nothing will induce them to work on holidays, especially those at 
Easter, even when urged to do so by the more enlightened popes. 
Over 25 years ago De Laveleye noted with admiration that in the 
black-soil provinces the use of farmyard manure was quite unknown ; 
now come Messrs. Lehmann and Parvus with the same tale—this 
time sorrowfully—with regard to the peasants, at least. Some 
landed proprietors have evidently been forced to experiment in a 
limited way ; the factor on the Maslowka estate only manured 104 
dessiatines of the 1200 under cultivation. The writer in the Nedeiya 
says that the peasants in Samara need all their farmyard manure for 
fuel, or, occasionally, to fill up holes in the walls of their houses. 
In districts near seaports (north and south) proprietors are gradually 
introducing modern agricultural implements, but in the centre of the 
country everything is still of the most antiquated sort. According 
to the Novoe Vremya of September 16, 1901, a more progressive 
feeling is being shown in the Government of Tula, where many of 
the proprietors have formed an association to impress on all agricul- 
turists the necessity of keeping abreast of the times as to the classes 
of cattle to rear, the kinds of seed to use, the best machinery to get, 
how to insure, and how to get to the best markets. 

It might be going too far were we to suggest that to-day we find 
Russia much as Young found France on his famous visits on the eve 
of the Revolution, but we think we have supplied.some strong points 
of resemblance, so far as purely agricultural conditions are concerned. 
We hear much of a deep spirit of unrest and discontent pervading 
every class of society all over the country ; let us hope that the cry 
for light is not followed by too lurid a dawn, 


Davip BANNERMAN. 





PRIMITIVE CHRONOLOGY. 


The History and Chronology of the Myth-making Age, by Mr. J. F. 
Hewitt, late Commissioner of Chutia Nagpur, is the most important 
contribution to the science of folk-lore that has appeared since the 
republication of Mr. Frazer’s Golden Bough. It is the sequel to, and, 
in many respects, the development of, his work entitled Zhe Ruling 
Races of Prehistoric Times, wherein he surveyed mankind from China 
to Peru, and traced the adoption of the various seasons of the year 
to the astronomical observations of primitive peoples. Dr. Terrien 
de Lacouperie had already given to the world the result of his studies 
on the Western origin of early Chinese civilisation, and Miss Simcox 
had very fully described the primitive civilisation of Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, and China. It is no disparagement to Mr. Hewitt’s profound 
erudition to assert that, without the aid furnished by the Oxford 
series of Sacred Books of the East and similar translations, neither 
he nor any other scholar could have produced a volume like the 
present one, which, while compelling the admiration of all, yet cannot 
altogether escape the criticism to which the most brilliant triumphs 
of deductive reasoning are inevitably exposed. I shall, however, 
content myself, for the most part, with the modest task of describing 
the general features of a work which only a committee of specialists, 
with practically unlimited space at their disposal, are competent 
to discuss. 

Up to the time of Niebuhr and the rise of the study of Compara- 
tive Philology and Mythology, tus legends of the Prehistoric Age 
were generally thought to be based on the biographies of nationai 
leaders—men who had actually lived and died. These legends, 
although the deliberate fictions of later times, nevertheless embodied 
fragments of genuine old-world tradition. Mr. Hewitt has succeeded 
in proving beyond the possibility of further doubt that our most 
remote ancestors, in their wisdom, universally emplcyed historic 
myths as their sole medium for recording history. Their official 
historiographers were only concerned with handing down to posterity 
the progress of the tribe or nation which employed them. For the 
living actors they substituted symbolically named persons whose 
names gave the key to the inner meaning of such stories, thus anti- 
cipating the heart-cry of the hero of “ Locksley Hall” : 


“ And the individual withers, and the world is more and more.” 
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The Age of Self-Advertisement was ushered in by the Gotho-Celtic 
invaders from the North, the Arya, or “noble people,” whose lan- 
guage was Sanscrit, and whose chroniclers were the family or tribal 
bards who celebrated the doughty deeds of their foremost warriors. 
Thenceforward the rules for interpreting the ancient myths, which 
had, for countless generations, been carefully taught to the youth of 
both sexes, fell into oblivion. 
Prior to this, to quote Mr. Hewitt : 


“Oral instruction was given in the form of stories which had to be learnt 
by heart from the dictation of the teacher. . . . But these stories were 
not dry statements of facts or metaphy sical precepts like those in 
Brahmanic and Buddhistic literature, but tales which interested their 
young hearers, in which first nature myths and subsequently national 
histor 'y were depicted as the work of the authors of natural phenomena. 
An excellent example of these stories is that of Nala and Damayanti in the 
Mahabharata, which contained . . . the first plan of the plot of this great 
national history in verse combined with meteorological teaching. In these 
stories . . . the names of the actors are never names of individuals but 
symbolic signs showing clearly in all cases in which the story can be traced 
to its original source, the meaning of the tale.” 


What, then, is the Myth-making Age, the history and chronology 
of which we are about to consider? It is the whole period from the 
earliest dawn of civilisation down to the time when the sun entered 
Taurus at the Vernal Equinox between 4000 and 5000 B.c., accord- 
ing to certain fairly good contemporaneous Egyptian and Chinese 
records. Mr. Hewitt treats this event as occurring about 4200 B.c., 
but some writers place it tentatively at 4700 B.c. : 


“Tt was then that it ceased to be a universally observed national custom 
to record history in the form of historic myths, and that national history 
began to pass out of the mythic stage into that of annalistic chronicles 
recording the events of the reigns of kings and the deeds of individual 
heroes, statemen, and law-givers. These latter histories were, when 
forined into national historical records, always prefaced by a summary of 
the previous mythic narratives which were more often than not manipu- 
lated and distorted from their original form by the reams of what may 
be called the Individualist School of History.” 


I now pass to the consideration of the sources from which the 
histories of the Myth-making Age can be pieced together. First, 
there are the verbal histories prepared by the official historians of 
each governing state; secondly, the pictorial histories told in the 
engraved bas-reliefs and picture papyri of Egypt, and of the Turano- 
Hittite trading races who drew the rock pictures of Iasilikaia in 
Cilicia and many similar pictographs, together with pictorial history 
told in symbols ; thirdly, the histories handed down in the forms of 
national ritual. 

Of all sciences the oldest is incontestably astronomy. We cannot 
picture to ourselves a time when man gazed unmoved on the starry 
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host, and his soul soared not beyond the blazing ramparts of the 
world : 

“The principal lessons taught in the oral instruction of the village 
children were those which told them, from a farmer’s point of view, of the 
course of the year and the sequence of the seasons, These are the themes 
of almost all the earliest relics of ancient thought which have come down 
to us in folk-tales, such as the stories of the two or three brothers or 
sisters, in which the youngest, the winter child, was successful, and of the 
year tasks done by the final conqueror. Most of these refer to the year of 
three seasons, but the earlier year of two seasons appears also among them, 
Also the history of the year and the changes in its reckoning are the 
themes forming the plot of all the ancient historical epics of India, Persia, 
and Greece, in which the heroes were, in the original forms of the story, 
astronomical abstractions indicating the successive methods of year 
measurement, which in primitive history accompanied each change in the 
ruling race. But the primitive year legend has been in Greece trans- 
mogrified by the later poets, who had forgotten the old mythology. In 
Persia and India the primitive form is much more easily recognised.” 


Mr. Hewitt divides the Myth-making Age into three periods, each 
period being subdivided. These are in the main as follows: I. The 
Age of Pole-Star worship; (a) the year of two seasons and five-day 
weeks measured by the movements of the Pleiades and the solstitial 
sun; (0) the year of three seasons and five-day weeks ruled by Orion 
the deer-sun god; (c) the year of three seasons of six-day weeks 
ruled by the eel-god, the parent fish of the sons of the rivers. 
II. The Age of Lunar-Solar worship ; (a) the epoch of the three years 
cycle and of the nine-days week ; (2) the year of the horse’s head of 
eleven months and eleven-day weeks. III. Solar Worship (a) the 
fifteen-months year of the sun-god of the eight-rayed star and the 
eight-days week ; ()) the years of seven-day weeks and seventeen 
and thirteen months; (c) the years of eighteen and twelve months, 
and of five and ten-day weeks. 

As each of these time measurements is the result of an elaborate 
process of deductive reasoning, which constitutes, as it were, a chain 
composed of links of varying size, it is manifestly impossible, within 
the limits of a short paper, to touch, even superficially, on them all, 
Such being the case, I will confine myself to an analysis of Mr, 
Hewitt’s description of the Age of Pole-Star worship. 

Each associated community was anxious to ascertain the order and 
approximate dates of the seasons, so as to begin each season with 
propitiatory ceremonies, whence it followed that thesupreme national 
god of the organisers of society was the maker and measurer of time, 
who imparted a knowledge of its sequence to the animals of the 
chase, and gave life to the trees and plants, and prepared the earth 
to receive the seeds sown, and also to bring them to maturity. “ He 
was the being by whose orders the sun, moon, and stars rose and set, 
and went daily round the Pole.” The Dravidian villagers sought in 
the kindly stars of night a sign to mark the beginning of the equa- 
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torial spring, and found it in the Pleiades, which began to set, as they 
perceived, after the sun on November 1. Thus the primeval year 
consisted of two seasons, viz.,the productive and unproductive, from 
November to the end of April, and from May to the end of October, on 
which latter date most Indian merchants close their annual accounts. 
The primitive week consisted of five days, or rather five nights, 
reckoned from 6 P.M. ‘There is cumulative evidence to prove that 
the Pole Star was watched in India from 21,000 Bc., when it was 
first a star in Kepheus, a Greek form of the Indian Kapi, the Greek 
xioc, the Latin cebus, all meaning the ape. Now, the Egyptian 
Pole Star god is the ape-god Seb or Hapi, who sits on the world’s 
tree with his thigh, i¢., the Great Bear, pointing to the Pole Star 
his head, and thence he turns the stars round the Pole. 

As the Dravidians advanced up the Euphrates valley they lost 
sight of their parent-star Canopus, and Orion, the deer-sun god, was 
substituted in its stead. Orion hunted the Pleiades and their atten- 
dant stars round the Pole—a notion which arose among the hunting 
races of the North, the cave-men of the Paleolithic age, who had 
domesticated the reindeer, the shedding of whose horns in autumn 
heralded the approach of winter, as their re-growth in spring heralded 
the approach of summer. He is identified with the Celtic sun-god 
Cernunnos, whose forehead is adorned with deer’s horns, and who was 
originally the English Herne the Hunter. In the Indian story 
Prajipati, Orion (in deer form) pursued Rohini (the star Aldebaran, 
Queen of the Pleiades) in the form of a roe, and was ultimately shot 
with the “three-headed ” arrow of Rudna (the three stars in Orion’s 
belt). The feather indicates the spring, the shaft the summer, and 
the barb the winter—the year of three seasons and five-day 
weeks. : 

The close of the Palzolithic Age saw mixed tribes of farmers, 
hunters, and shepherds congregated together in Asia Minor. These 
tribes had a double ancestry. ‘‘ As the sons of the South, they were 
the sons of the cloud-bird Khu and the mother-tree, and as sons of 
the North, the children of the deer-sun god and of the mother- 
fmountain, fertilised by the rain-mist enshrouding its top, and 
descending to its base in the parent rivers which water the earth 
with the seed of life.” .The southern tribes inherited the tradition 
of a fish-mother of life dwelling in the abyss of the Southern Ocean. 
She became to the Finns the eel-goddess Il-ja, the Icelandic All, the 
German Aal. Mr. Hewitt takes the view that these Finns introduced 
the god-name I! or El of the Semitic peoples : 


“Thus the eel-god is the ploughing-god, the worker (otpyos) of the 
earth (yj), the rain-god who marks his furrows in the earth by the trail 


1 The slaying of Osiris, tha year-god, by Set and 72 assistants shows that the 
reckoning of 73 weeks, forming a year cycle of 365 days, was adopted at a very early 
period. 
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of the tiny rain-streams he ploughs on the surface, which grow into the 
river-parents of life. He is thus the god of the channel (nar), the Gond 
Nagur, the plough-god and the god of the plough constellation of the 
Great Bear.” 


The Age of Pole-Star worship closes with a year of three seasons of 
six-day weeks ruled by the eel-god, the parent-fish of the sons of the 
rivers. 

The fruit of Pope Gregory I.’s wise advice given to his missionaries 
not to alter the festivals of newly converted peoples beyond bringing 
them, as far as possible, into conformity with the new doctrines, 
may be seen in the annual procession of the Ceri at Gubbio on May 15, 
and the solemn dance at Echternach on Whit Monday. Mr. 
Hewitt goes very fully into the inner meaning and historical signi- 
ficance of these ceremonies which, in remote ages, were connected 
with the worship of the sun. Most people will learn with surprise 
that the well-known doggerel “ The House that Jack Built,” of which 
Basque and Talmudic versions exist, was a primeval nursery lesson 
dating from the age of the cycle-year ruled by the Pole-Star goat. 
But these and many other curious problems find their solution in the 


stimulative pages of Mr. Hewitt’s latest work. 
i W. F. Harvey. 
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THE BLUNDERS OF MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 


Ir would be impossible for an accomplished writer to produce more 
good and harm in a single effort than Matthew Arnold in one of his 
critical essays. In an age when pedantry and critical hair-splitting 
were going out of fashion he revived the mode, and made the search 
for literary and ethical nuances the order of the day. By a singular 
fatality he destroyed by a stroke of his pen what that same pen had 
just erected, and on the same sheet of paper. Of the great critics 
he is the hardest and most flinty. He emits sparks but no flame; 
his prose lacks warmth and passion. 

Not one of the great critics of the past had any notion of how 
the scientific spirit could be applied to the thought and work of 
writers and artists. Matthew Arnold, while he mentions the fact 
that Gray died of gout, takes no notice of the pernicious effects on 
the mind of the uric acid diathesis. A poet afflicted with this 
disorder will create little; the languor which is bound to be felt 
during certain seasons of the year renders work both rare and 
difficult. Arnold thinks that Gray produced little because of the 
prosy age in which he lived. Again, in speaking of the love-letters 
of Keats, Arnold blunders into a brutal criticism of a mere boy for 
the offence of writing passionate love-letters! And again, in his 
remarks on Shelley, he makes the astounding assertion that this 
poet has no influence on serious minds, and this in spite of the 
immense influence exerted by Shelley in his two greatest poems! 
In summing up the work and personality of Heine our critic spoils 
a fine study of the German poet by turning Philistine at the close 
through fear, no doubt, of being thought too liberal. Some of his 
judgments are not only provincial but parochial. No censure is too 
severe for a critic who places Georges Sand above Lamartine. But 
Arnold was no seer; and no criticism is worth a pinch of snuff that 
cannot tell us what the next twenty or thirty years will do for the 
fame of an author. Much of the ignorance in this country touching 
French writers of genius is due to Arnold’s absurd notions about 
them. His dictum: “The French are great in all things, supreme 
in none,” sounds well, but there never was a saying so profoundly 
superficial. Arnold mistakes power for vision and weight for 
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quality. Every great writer is supreme in his own sphere; it 
matters not in what language he writes. But the difficulty is to 
possess culture and discrimination enough to recognise the supreme 
when we meet with it. Alas, that is the supreme difficulty ! 

What some critics lack is a long period of physical suffering ; 
what others ought to have is a long period of personal sorrow, to 
bring them down from that high stool of arch-respectability which 
is so easy to mount and so difficult to kick from under. For when 
they are on that stool they sit like Patience smiling with complacent 
superiority, not at their own grief, but at that of the whole world. 
A man who has never experienced the discipline of great and pro- 
longed trials is bound to take a hasty and superficial view of life and 
personality. Arnold himself was ushered in on that tide of Philis- 
tinism which arrived on these shores at the passing of the romance 
spirit in poetry and literature. The great oaes were gone—there 
was no Byron or Shelley or Napoleon ; there was nothing to do but 
to sink back in the easy-chair of platitude and introspection, and 
become so eminently respectable as to be imminently reactive. 
There were no more social upheavals, no more poetic battles to fight 
and win, nothing was left but the plain hemming and stitching of 
the poetic patterns left by the immortal fashioners of world- 
ideals. Sometimes the poetic remnant was not only stitched but 
embroidered, for Tennyson represented one side of the poetic reac- 
tion as Matthew Arnold represented the other. People had ceased 
to travel and think for themselves. They sat still, like Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Arnold, in one place. It became the fashion to stay at 
home, live in the lap of abundance, take life easy, and weave a web of 
poetry to suit a plain people living in a plain age. The labour- 
saving, machine-made thought of the time made a nonchalant pessimist 
of Tennyson and a purblind preacher of Arnold. And there is no 
escape from the fact that some of Matthew Arnold’s criticisms 
frightened young writers and critics into a shame-faced, half-hearted, 
hypocritical, hang-dog. attitude. Dickens, when he passed away in 
1870, left a void in the world of spontaneity and sentiment. But 
Arnold lived and wrote for many years after the death of the great 
novelist ; and while people were still reading Dickens no one read 
him for a criticism of life. Now, every young writer was compelled 
to read Matthew Arnold for his criticism of life. Dickens depicted 
character as he saw it; Arnold called up some of the brightest and 
best intellects of the world, and judged them without fear, favour, 
or common sense. He read them a verdict in the language of the 
hangman. And Englishmen, who boast of their moral courage and 
independence, were made to sit in a corner like so many schoolboys, 
fearing to look up or to claim their souls as their own. 

It is no wonder that for a period of about twenty years criticism 
in England was a flinty and soulless thing. Up to a few years ago 
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most critics wrote like members of the same family. In criticism 
there was neither colour, nor sentiment, nor spontaneity. Imagina- 
tion and emotion had been suppressed. Every critic felt afraid of 
every other critic. And Matthew Arnold’s imitators naturally 
imitated him at his worst, because the excellent lies beyond imita- 
tion. They did their best to illuminate their writings by flinty 
flashes of irony and hard humour, but created no light or heat. 
Thus it happened that Matthew Arnold’s efforts failed as often 
as they succeeded. He resembled those Egyptian task-masters 
who commanded the people to make bricks without straw. And if 
Arnold’s imitators ever had any straw they did not succeed in making 
bricks. 

In literature, no nation ever had so many preachers as England. 
The result has been calamitous; for we find ourselves at this hour, 
not between two fires, but between the beaks of two eagles, skilled 
in all manner of evolutionary devices, quick of eye, keen of scent, 
swift as a dart on the wing, caring no more for ethical platitudes 
than a hawk cares for a young hare. 

The Germans ceased to dream when they left their eyrie in the 
clouds and descended on Sedan ; the Americans emerged from the 
trammels of Puritanism at the Declaration of Independence. 
Freedom taught them to soar, scan the world from a great height, 
note her weak places and seize them in noiseless and irresistible 
swoops. ‘The insular position of England was perhaps the principal 
cause of her blind infatuation for the personal and introspective 
mood. No man was accorded the right to think and act in a 
manner unlike that of the common majority. The world was a 
sealed book, and great writers were divided into two kinds—the 
vulgarians and the charlatans. Keats was a vulgarian for having 
written passionate love-letters; Byron and Hugo charlatans for 
having been men of action. When we read Matthew Arnold’s 
strictures on Keats, Shelley, and Heine, we rub our eyes and ask if 
this is the writing of a “scholar and a gentleman.” We feel 
obliged to maintain—(1) that Arnold was not a man of the world ; 
(2) that he was no psychologist; (3) that he never knew the 
meaning of passion ; (4) that he could not reason from cause to 
effect. And yet he who was so cold himself was the first in this 
country to point out the hardness of Protestantism in comparing it 
with the unction and warmth of Catholicism. Having been brought 
up in a certain social element he could not free himself from a 
mechanical way of looking at things. Even the best education 
cannot change a man’s nature. There was born in Matthew Arnold 
a reticence and reserve which forbade him attaining that personal 
power and independence which distinguished Shelley, Keats, and 
Byron. In poetry his note was the Wordsworthian note; but this 
moral note of itself never yet made a great poet. Universality made 
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Shakespeare; imagination and style made Milton; passion and 
imagination Shelley; beauty and passion Keats; passion and romance 
Byron; passion and humanity Burns, Matthew Arnold, as a poet, 
has plenty of brain and muscle, but “the blood is the life ; ” and his 
poetry lacks the crimson element. Arnold’s idea of life was based 
on insular methods and customs. Carly in youth he was taught to 
use the balance-pole of introspection while walking the crack of 
moral platitude and automatic reasoning. He crossed and recrossed 
the pedantic wire with such dexterity that the act became mono- 
tonous ; the audience longed for a slit in the silk tights, or a sudden 
head-over-heels, or a sprain of the ankle, to give a human turn to 
the performance. But no incident of the kind ever occurred. The 
critic, like the poet, received the decorous applause of hands, 
enveloped in white kids and throats encased in Victorian collars ; of 
people in the stalls who preferred the ballet but who arrived too 
early to miss the wire-walking. For correction like this creates 
admiration but no enthusiasm or sympathy. 

The idea that poetry is a criticism of life is both crude and 
superficial. One has only to consider the hgst poems to see the 
inconsistency of such a statement. Zhe Lotus Haters is Tennyson’s 
most perfect work, and one of ‘the purest poetic creations in the 
poetry of the world. Yet there is not a critical idea in it. Milton 
becomes flat and prosy whenever he stops to preach in Paradise 
Lost. Poetry is an inspiration embodied in an art. And Burns 
will be read and quoted ages after Wordsworth is forgotten, because 
in Burns there is something instinctively natural and spontaneous. 
His art is unconscious, like his passion. ‘To look for the critical 
idea in Burns is labour lost. For the Scotch poet is all of a piece; 
what moral idea there is comes with the rhythm and the rhyme. 
There never was a more critical mind than Edgar Allen Poe, but in 
his poetry he ceases to be critical and sings or describes according 
to the impulse of the moment. To call poetry a criticism of life is 
like describing painting as a criticism of people. Poetry is an art, 
and only those gifted with the artistic faculty attain to greatness 
in it. But true art is also a passion. Milton was a musician; it 
was the pomp and harmony of the musical quality which gave him 
his incomparable style. Dante was both artist and musician; and 
we know the result. When a poet fails to achieve the consummate 
harmonies he gives us platitude; and then we get Milton’s 
theology, Shelley’s facile gossip, Byron’s adventures, Wordsworth’s 
verbiage, and a hundred things which have no close relation to 
poetry. Matthew Arnold, when he alluded to certain lines as 
possessing a criticism of life, was oftener wrong than right; for 
most of the lines he quotes apply to a transcription of spiritual 
feeling and psychological mood; the poets who wrote them never 
intended them as a criticism of life, Arnold admits that Byron 
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lacked a certain artistic refinement; and certainly there is nothing 
in Byron to compare with the intimate and poignant melody in 
Burns. 

The force of a poem lies in its penetrative quality. And what 
renders it penetrative ? the charm which it contains. But what 
makes the charm? a combination of several qualities: art, music, 
sentiment, imagination, passion, delicacy, strengtb, originality. 
A poem that charms may be likened to a person that charms, 
Beauty alone will not accomplish the miracle. Burns proves that 
nature is superior to schools, academies, and noble lineage, systems 
of theology, and the machine-made codes of critical theorists. 
When the Scotch poet uttered a maxim of life he did not do so as a 
preacher. He did so naturally and spontaneously, and this is why 
his words, even when they possess no music, penetrate to the heart 
of conscience and remain fixed in the memory for ever: ‘‘ A man’s 
a man for a that!” Wordsworth, who attempted a poetic criticism 
of life, never wrote a line with such force and meaning. ‘The 
greater the artist the more pointed and axiomatic will be the choice 
of words. Not only do the greatest possess extreme tenderness and 
melodious suavity, they are caustic withal; they have a keen and 
searching wit, which is not so much a criticism as a statement 
about men and manners. They state a truth in broad, definite 
maxims, like: “ A man’s a man for a’ that!” They say all in a 
single breath. But the poets who try to preach become diffuse, lose 
vigour and penetration, and end by leaving the mind of the reader 
in doubt or indifference. 

The same thing happens in music. In Wagner’s Parsifal the 
long-drawn-out scenes are without force or charm; for in these 
scenes Wagner is preaching at his audience. The scenes in Parsifal, 
with but few exceptions, resemble musical sermons. It is the same 
in the world of art. ‘The pictures which influence us most are the 
ones like Millet’s Angelus. This picture was never intended for 
a criticism of life, but a faithful presentation of human feeling and 
emotion. The poetry of the picture lies in its simplicity and its 
naturalness. 

The critical faculty never counts in any great writer or artist, 
except in a technical sense. Sentiment and emotion lie beyond the 
critical faculty ; and the man who checks his inspiration in order to 
criticise his work will never attain the supreme in anything. Walt 
Whitman's poetry might be mistaken by many as a criticism of life; 
but it contains nothing of the sort. It is a running commentary on 
life. It is the very soul of spontaneity; criticism is its worst 
enemy. Whitman sings, praises, and evokes. He writes down his 
impressions and emoticns, blends these with his aspirations, until we 
have one long, unbroken pean of optimistic vigour and electric life 
—a fitting prophecy for a new age and a new country. When the 
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mood is on him he never stops; for if he did there would be a break 
in the spell of spontaneous emotion, and the peculiar personal charm 
of Whitman would be lacking. His power lies in his indomitable 
personality ; it is made up of moral courage and absolute candour. 
He is always himself. He is himself even to prosy chattering and 
gossip. Milton, Shelley, Byron, and Wordsworth, at their worst, are 
intolerable. Whitman, at his worst, is less wearisome, because, when 
the other great poets are without inspiration, they still write as 
artists ; and of all the bad things in the world, bad art is the worst. 
Whitman never writes as an artist; for this reason, he is seldom 
tedious. When he changes from a grand mood to a gossipy one the 
fall is not so apparent as the change from the sublime to the puerile 
in Milton. Whitman’s influence is far-reaching because of his 
naturalness, his irrepressible spontaneity and candour. When a poet 
sets out to write within defined rules, whether in rhyme or blank 
verse, every word he utters must be recorded within the accepted 
rule. If he uses rhyme his inspirations will rhyme with his non- 
sense, and the rhyme accentuates the nonsense. But when Whitman 
descends to plain gossip it is always the gossip of common sense. 
There is health and tone in it. At his worst he has still a meaning. 
Wordsworth began life under the compulsion of poetic models, He 
bound himself to write under certain restrictions, and his thought 
partook of these restrictions. 

A world of error underlies old habits and old beliefs, and if Walt 
Whitman had been educated in the same country and school as 
Matthew Arnold he would, without doubt, have become a second 
. Wordsworth writing in blank verse and imitating other poets. His 
thought, instead of being as free as the air of a whole continent, 
would have been cramped within the space of some parish or county. 
But if Matthew Arnold himself had spent five years of his youth in 
France and Germany, and five years more in America, he would 
have seen the world in a truer light. He knew no more of the 
world and its ways than he knew of psychology. He visited America 
when he was too old to receive any practical benefit from his visit. 
The academical seal was burned into his youth by a fiery discipline. 
With classicism on one hand, and a stiff-necked mechanical age on 
the other, it is no wonder that he produced criticism without literary 
creation and poetry without passion. 

Writers who live under- restraint never attain the supreme. The 
faintest idea of fear is enough to put a damper on the creative 
instinct. The fear of this or that school, this or that critic, this or 
that belief, puts out the fire of inspiration. Arnold imitated Words- 
worth, and Wordsworth imitated Milton, but Milton imitated no one, 
The spirit of originality and fearlessness are one. Arnold lived at a 
time when preaching was not yet dead and modern psychology not 
yet born. It was not his fault that he knew so little of the world 
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and human nature. But it will be our fault if we continue to accept 
his strictures of the poets as the pronouncements of a scientific and 
philosophical authority. What a dangerous business this personal 
criticism is! It is a veritable quicksand under the critic’s feet. It 
moves, and takes the critic with it; or it is a sword which cuts both 
ways. When will pedantic and sentimental censors recognise the 
simple fact that the blows directed at one poet may with just as 
much reason be directed against some other idol? The moment we 
begin to judge the acts of one poet we must judge all the poets in 
the same way—the little and the great must be weighed in the same 
scales. There is not one measure for Villon and another for 
Shakespeare. ‘There is but one measure and one standard ; and the 
code by which Byron and Shelley are tried will work very well for 
the case of Shakespeare. Let us try it for a moment and see how 
the law works out : 

Judge: Who is this Shakespeare ? 

First Witness: The son of a butcher; has been convicted of 
poaching ; a rascally actor and drunken Bohemian. 

Judge: Let his writings be burnt. 

Second Witness: Stay! Shakespeare did not write them, they 
were written by Francis Bacon. 

Judge: And who is this Bacon ? 

Second Witness: A convicted felon. 

Judge: He is as bad as the other! 

To such a pass does all personal censure lead us. To such fatal 
tomfoolery does the old-fashioned mode of criticism bring every 
critic who stoops to its level. 

FRANCIS GRIERSON. 





THE IRISH LANGUAGE MOVEMENT. 


THE recent attempt by an Irish Member of Parliament to address 
the House of Commons in his native tongue, and the still more 
recent decision of a popular English novelist of Irish birth to 
devote his future to the study and spread of that language, has 
drawn attention to a movement which (unnoticed by the press and 
public of Great Britain) has, in the Sister Isle, within the space of 
half a decade, grown from small beginnings into a strong organisation ; 
has gathered into its ranks men of ihe most divergent opinions, and 
worked a profound change in the mentai outlook of an ever 
increasing section of the Irish people. This is the movement for 
the restoration of the Irish language to its original place as the 
speech of every-day life in Ireland. 

Of the language itself, so many absurd views are held, even by 
educated people on this side of St. George’s Channel, that a few 
facts with respect to it—facts long established by the most eminent 
British and foreign scholars—may, first of all, be necessary, 

The Irish or Gaelic Language belongs to the Celtic group of 
Aryan tongues; is twin-sister of Scotch-Gaelic and Manx, and first 
cousin of Welsh and Breton. It is the oldest of all this group, 
has been spoken for over 2000 years, and was a finished speech 
before a word of almost any of the present-day languages of Kurope 
was lisped. It has an extensive vocabulary of 80,000 words, nearly 
all home-made, with great power of forming new words out of old 
ones, and of Irishising foreign elements, and is probably the most 
unmixed language in Europe. It is extremely rich in native idiom, 
is so conservative that many forms remain to-day as they were a 
thousand years ago, and yet lends itself to all modern requirements. 
It early developed a system of intricate and melodious verse, which 
Dr, Atkinson, Professor of Sanscrit and the Romance Languages in 
the University of Dublin, and himself master of a hundred dialects, 
declares to be the most musical he is acquainted with, and to which 
the origin of rhyme in Europe is now generally conceded. In 
linguistical value it ranks next to Sanscrit. Not to mention many 
published works, Irish MS. literature, preserved in Universities and 
in private hands, from Galway to Moscow, is of immense extent— 
the portion from the eleventh to the seventeenth century alone 
being estimated as equal to filling 1000 octavo volumes. The mass 
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of it is of high quality and great variety—stories, songs, legends, 
hymns, tracts on religion, topography, genealogy, law, medicine, 
botapy, life and manners—much of it, like the “ Brehon Code,” 
affording a key to the social origins of the European races. It has 
attracted to its study the foremost students of the Continent— 
French, German, Danish, and Italian—many of whom pay periodical 
visits to Ireland to get into touch with speakers of the living 
tongue. 

This language and literature flourished in full growth at the 
period of the Norman Invasion of Ireland, and for fully seven 
centuries after. Despite express enactments penalising its use by 
English settlers, and notwithstanding the unexpressed policy of the 
Government, it continued to encroach so much on the limits of the 
Pale that even within that territory it had (according to Leland) 
become in 1552 the predominant language. While the Irish kept 
their own speech they absorbed the Pale. No matter who the 
invader was-—Norman, Elizabethan, Cromwellian—his children or 
grandchildren became Irish speakers. There was among the 
natives a widespread love of learning and of their language. 
Feuds were fought for the possession of MSS. Chiefs were specially 
praised for the number of MSS. they possessed, and some of their 
castles were as well furnished with, these as are many modern 
libraries. 

The invention of printing, which led to such a spread of learning 
in all other countries, conferred no such benefit on Ireland. A 
fount of Irish type was imported by the Government in Elizabeth’s 
reign, and used for the printing of the Scriptures in Irish for 
proselytising purposes ; but the dislike on the part of the authorities 
to countenance the spread of Irish in any way was too deep-seated, 
notwithstanding the exertions of men like the philosopher, Robert 
Boyle, son of the Earl of Cork. A few books only were printed, 
and the type passed from hand to hand until it fell into the hands 
of the Jesuits on the Continent. No further books in the native 
tongue were allowed to be printed in Ireland for over one hundred 
years, and the only works printed in the language were those brought 
out at Irish Colleges on the Continent, a few copies of which were 
smuggled like precious wines into the country. 

During the régime of the penal laws which rooted out the great 
Catholic families and reduced the rest of the people to practical 
slavery, the language alone kept the Irish nation intact. There was 
a vigorous MS, literature, copies of which were passed from hand to 
hand. Every well-to-do farmer could read and write Irish, and 
poems were composed of wonderful and intricate melody which defy 
modern attempts at imitation. The laws however prevented the 
opening of schools, and the mass of the people were without a printed 
literature of any kind. 
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The gradual relaxation of the penal Jaws, about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, was first felt among the well-to-do 
Catholic families, many of whom had their children taught 
English, and were hand-in-glove with the Irish Protestant element 
now rapidly coming to the front, men like Swift, Molyneux, and 
Grattan, with the highest advantages of education. ‘To speakers 
of English only could advancement or honours come. The glory 
that surrounded the Parliament of Grattan worked effectively for the 
neglect of the native speech, although it was spoken by nine-tenths 
of the people. No wonder the peasant came to think meanly of his 
own tongue associated with outlawry and misery as compared with 
the language of the press, the schools, the senate, the court, with, 
behind it, all the resources of civilisation. The nation split into two, 
one cherishing the past with all its memories, the other looking to 
the Pale with its new speech and ideals. The political struggles 
and agitations of the nineteenth century being carried out wholly in 
English, helped to associate nationality in the minds of the people, 
with the alien speech, and so promoted the decay of the Irish lan- 
guage. J orthe first forty years of the century the population grew, 
and the number of Irish speakers grew with it, The language was 
spoken everywhere, except in a small corner of Ulster. But there 
was no printed literature in Irish fo keep pace with the growing mass 
of English literature. The famine of 1846-7 fell with direst effect 
on the poor Gaelic speakers, much of whose wealth of folk-lore, song 
and story went down the stream of time and will never be recovered. 
Then came the famine clearances, and there set in that tide of emi- 
gration which has never since ebbed, carrying with it over four 
millions of people, the most of them speakers of Irish. The most 
deadly blow, however, to the Gaelic language was struck by the estab- 
lishment in 1831 of the so-called ‘‘ National” system of education. 
No system more unnational could be conceived, and it is certain that 
no self-governing people would have stood it fora day. The Com- 
missioners were (and mostly still are) Government nominees, mainly 
bigoted partisans with no practical knowledge of education, and pro- 
foundly ignorant of or contemptuous of Ireland’s past and her people. 
For all that an Irish child learned in its schools, his ancestors might 
have been, as was recently stated by one of these Commissioners, “a 
pack of naked savages.” It ignored the songs, music, traditions, 
and history of the country, and shut its doors tight against the 
ancient language of the people. Possibly two-thirds of its pupils 
came from homes where Irish only was spoken, and yet for seventy 
years the extraordinary method has been insisted on, and defended 
in Parliament by successive Chief Secretaries, of endeavouring to 
teach these unfortunates an unknown tongue—English—through 
the medium of that unknown tongue itself. Not alone should 
neither teacher nor pupil use Irish in school, but its use by the pupil 
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out of schools was penalised also, Many Irishmen now living bore 
in their youth the distingushed order of the ‘ Tally-stick,” which 
misguided parents hung round their children’s necks and cut notches 
in every time they spoke Irish at home, so that they might be duly 
castigated next day at school for so heinous an offence. 

No wonder the number of Irish speakers dwindled down from three 
millions in 1831 to about seven hundred thousand at the taking of 
the latest census in 1891. 

The day that Irish began to fade from the lips and hearts of the 
people, that day began the process now familiarly known in Ireland 
as their anglicisation. Before that day the Gael absorbed the 
settlers, Dane, Norman, English, Cromwellian, Welsh, Palatine, 
Scotch ; they gradually became more Irish than the Irish themselves, 
They or the descendants married Irish wives, and their children grew 
up with Irish speech on their lips and Irish love in their hearts. 

Even the penal code failed to make the people English, for they 
held to their language, and with it preserved their own manners and 
traditions. But with the spread of the English language, owing, as 
mentioned, to the influence of Grattan’s Parliament, the example of 
National leaders, the disasters of the famine, the loss through 
emigration, and the exclusion of Irish from the schools, the special 
national characteristics of the race began one by one to disappear. The 
history of Ireland in the nineteenth century has been one in which, 
while wave has followed wave of political agitation, and Nationality 
has had its preachers and martyrs in the senate and the dock, on 
the platform and on the scaffold, the Irish people at large have 
drifted away from the ways and ideals of their forefathers, from 
their methods of thought, from their sports and pastimes, from their 
games and amusements, from their learning, language, and literature, 
and taken to their hearts those of the ‘detested Saxon.” The 
proofs are palpable, and might easily fill volumes. The Gaelic sur- 
names of the people are no longer pronounced in the old Irish 
fashion; many are changed beyond recognition, many others replaced 
by English translations, and the distinctive Mac and O have dis- 
appeared from most of them. 

The old Christian names, redolent with national memories of 
heroism, sanctity, or romance—Conor, Brian, Patrick, Colman, 
Maeve, Brigid, and a thousand others—-have largely disappeared, 
and been replaced by William, John, George, Charles, Elizabeth— 
even Jonathan, and Anastasia, and Jeremiah! The old expressive 
names of hill, river, and mountain—names which enshrine a wealth 
of legend and tradition—sound meaningless and uncouth to most 
Irish ears. Some have been altered to absurd English words of 
supposed kindred sound. In this way Tuam-Gréine (the Hill of the 
Sun) has been degraded to Tom-Graney ; Maghdamh (the Field of 
the Ox) to Madame; Log-shruthain (the Hollow of the Streamlet) 
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to Lugruffian; Tigh-Lorcain (St. Laurence’s Abode) to Still-organ ; 
and Monaster-linn (O Lynn’s Monastery) to Money sterling ! 

In place of the old-time Gaelic greetings and farewells, full of 
faith and kindliness—‘ God save you,” “God and Mary be with 
you,” “Blessings go with you,” “God bless the work ”—one hears 
only the soulless slang of English cities, 

Rare now is it, indeed, to find the old-time hospitality, the charity 
to the poor, the neighbourliness, the common sympathy, the contempt 
for wealth, the self-respect, to which travellers, native and foreign, 
bore abundant testimony, as the appanages of our people. 

The Irish child is bred up in English fashion from the cradle. 
He is lulled to sleep with English lullabies, he learns English 
nursery rhymes, his school education is wholly English in tone. The 
poetry and prose, the history and biography, are English of the 
English. He never hears of Ireland, her ancient glory, her array 
of saints and scholars, warriors and heroes, her invasions, confisca- 
tions, her struggle for freedom; as for her modern history, her 
topography or resources, it is a sealed book to him. 

When he leaves school what is the literature he reads? Is it the 
poetry, romance, history, oratory or folk-lore of his country? Is it 
anything that could, even remotely, inspire him with love of country 
or remind him of his native land? No. It is English literature, 
and not of the better type. Not Shakespeare, or Tennyson, 
Dickens or Thackery. Our book shops and newspaper shops tell the 
tale. It is the veriest gutter garbage of England—humorously 
described recently by an Irish judge as “Tits and Fits and Bits and 
Skits.” It is estimated that £1,000,000 are expended annually in 
Treland on this “literature ” and only £1000 on native productions. 

Our amusements and entertainments have become thoroughly 
denationalised. The distinctive Irish dances—jigs, reels, and horn- 
pipes—are rarely seen. The old athletic games, like hurling, putting 
the weight, bowling, are seldom played. The harper has followed 
the bard into oblivion. The piper and fiddler are as rare as white 
blackbirds, and in their stead the concertina and accordion send the 
sensitive fairies to flight from many an Irish village. 

The theatres of Irish cities are the dumping-ground for English 
plays of the most objectionable character ; our concert rooms prolong 
the existence of mawkishly sentimental songs long discarded in 
London, our music-halls are, if possible, on a lower scale than their 
cockney prototypes. The songs sung by our young men and women 
at private parties are no longer Moore's or Lover's, but degrading 
buffoonery of the type of ‘‘ Ballyhooly ” and “ Killaloe ” or vapid in- 
anity like ‘‘ True till Death ” and ‘‘ Meet Me Once Again.” 

The “respectable” folk of our towns and cities despise every- 
thing Irish, cultivate a comical English accent of mongrel character, 
and have practically no country. 
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The “national” press take everything from England except 
its politics. They form the only reading of most of our people, and 
actively mould the mind of the nation. Side by side with leading 
articles and lengthy political speeches denouncing the “ Saxon” and 
all his works and pomps, are found the news of the world filtered 
through English sources, detailed reports of English boat-races, 
cricket and football matches, race-meetings, the newest nasty London 
play, the latest music-hall inanity, the most “spicy” case in the 
London Divorce Court, with clippings of English humour, stories of 
shady life, and all the latest back-stairs gossip and scandal supplied 
on easy ternis by a British syndicate. If there is an interesting 
lecture on Irish art, music, history or industries you may with diffi- 
culty find a few lines devoted to it in an out-of-the-way corner of the 
paper. As at present managed, the Irish press is the most potent 
force in the anglicisiog of Ireland. 

We have no quarrel with the best forms of English life, manners and 
literature. But it is exactly the worst forms which Ireland absorbs 
and assimilates, transmuting her people beyond the power of pulpit or 
platform to resist. As has been truly said “ Ireland lives by day in 
the air that England has fouled the night before.” The anglicising of 
Ireland proceeds apace, and can only be checked by a reversion to 
the speech which preserved her from it in the past. 

The influence of language on national life and character is 
far-reaching. Language itself is the flower of a nation’s mental 
existence. The language of a nation has grown with it, has voiced 
all its joys and sorrows, its struggles, successes and defeats, its 
spiritual and material trials. It reflects its manners and customs; it 
enshrines its traditions, beliefs, hopes and ambitions. ‘ The language 
of the conqueror in the mouth of the conquered,” writes Tacitus, “ is 
ever the language of the slave.” 


“A nation,” says an Irish writer, Thomas Davis, “should guard its 
language more than its territories—’tis a surer barrier and more 
important frontier than fortress or river. To lose one’s native tongue 
and learn that of the alien, is the worst badge of conquest—it is the 
chain on the soul. To have lost the national language is death, the 
fetter has worn through.” 


These truths have been firmly held by a number of small conti- 
nental nations who, amidst the overbearing domination of the Great 
Powers, have fought and won the fight for national existence. 

Only a short time since, Czech, the national language of Bohemia, 
seemed extinct. The struggle with German had lasted for 400 
years. Not a scrap of Czech literature remained. Four patriots met 
in a room to consider steps for its revival, and had the roof fallen on 
their heads there would, it is said, have been an end for ever to the 
Bohemian nation. But the struggle then inaugurated was successful, 
to-day Czech is spoken and read throughout all Bohemia ; some of the 
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greatest authorities on historical science write in Czech, and the 
Bohemians have cast off the last vestiges of German ascendency. 

Finland had the same fight for its language and nationality against 
Swedish and Russian. The revival of Finnish nationality began with 
the revival of the Finnish speech which, at that time, had no fixed 
dialect and no literature. The Finns collected their old songs, stories, 
and legends in the incomparable Kalevala and a literature sprang up 
which secured for ever the national characteristics of the people. 

Belgium threatened to become a mere appanage of I'rance. French 
was universally spoken, and French literature of the most obscene 
type overflowed the country and bade fair to ruin the moral fibre of 
the nation, Then Henri Conscience wrote his moral stories in 
Flemish; an agitation for the revival of that language sprang up and 
the nation’s individuality was saved. 

Hungary in the eighteenth century had become a province of 
the Austrian Empire. The national speech, Magyar, was utterly 
neglected by the people, and banned by the Austrian Government, the 
Emperor Joseph ridiculing the Magyar nobles, their speech and 
dress. Then began a hundred years struggle for Magyar language 
and nationality, culminating in victory for both. 

In Bulgaria, Roumania, Servia, and Denmark the same fight was 
fought with the same results, and, in each case, the revival of the 
national speech was attended by the revival of tae other national 
characteristics and resulted in material prosperity. 

It is the spectacle of a people abandoning their own best traits for 
the worst qualities of another race, the belief that the restoration of 
the native language can alone remedy the evil, and the lesson taught 
by the small nationalities just alluded to, that have led to the Irish 
language movement cf to-day. It was started in 1893 by the 
formation in Dablin of the “Gaelic League ” having for its objects— 

“(1) The preservation of Irish as the National Language of 
Ireland and its extension as a spoken tongue ; 

(2) The publication of existing Gaelic Literature, and the 

cultivation of a modern literature in Irish.” 
.* It was distinguished from previous bodies working on educational 
lines in that it appealed by local demonstration to the actual Irish- 
speaking people, to encourage them to keep the language alive, and 
to stimulate them by the example of other nations to respect and 
foster it. , 

Its main field of action is therefore the “ Irish-speaking 
Districts.” These, roughly, lie round the coasts, north, west, 
and south from Donegal to Waterford. They contain the finest 
scenery in Ireland. ‘Their inhabitants are as pure Gaels as can 
anywhere be found—being, in some places like the Arran Islands, 
wholly unmixed. They are the core of Gaeldom—mental heirs of 
the past. ‘I never,” says Mr. Alfred Nutt, “take up a new 
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translation from the older Irish Literature but I am at once 
delighted and amazed to note the traits of resemblance between the 
Gaels of 1000 years ago and the Gaelic-speaking peasant of to-day.” 
Physically, despite severe privations, they are among the finest 
specimens of their race; mentally, they are the equals or betters of 
their English-speaking neighbours, equipped, as they are, with a 
store of proverbs, folk-lore, and legend, and endowed with an 
acuteness those neighbours entirely lack. Masters of a vocabulary 
ten times greater than that of the average English peasant, they speak 
their own language with a fluency and accuracy he knows nothing 
of (and to which few English speakers ever attain). In respect of 
courtesy, reverence, or morality, there is no comparison between them. 

According to the census of 1891 the number of persons returned 
as speaking “ Irish only” was 38,121, “ Irish and English,” 642,053 ; 
Total who could speak Irish, 680,174. These figures, however, were 
mostly taken down by the police—strangers in a strange land—who 
knew little and cared less as to the accuracy of the answers, while such 
was the disregard for Irish at the time, that thousands of persons 
who thought and spoke, prayed and talked, and bought and sold in 
Trish, and could only say “ Yes” and “No” in English are well 
known to have entered themselves as English-speaking persons. 
Making due allowance for this class the number of Irish speakers in 
1891 could not have been less than one fifth and was more likely one 
million or one fourth of the population of Ireland. These are very 
unevenly distributed through the various counties of the district, 
ranging in some Baronies, like Ross (in Galway), from 99 per cent. of 
the population to 41, as in Clonderlaw (in Clare). 

The methods of the league are manifold, and are put into opera- 
tion with a surprising zeal and energy. Public meetings, under its 
auspices, are held throughout the country at which lectures on the 
language are given, and addresses in Irish and English delivered by 
prominent local and other persons in forming public opinion on its 
behalf. Organisers are appointed to travel through the districts 
where Irish survives to any extent to interview local leaders— 
clergymen, teachers, officials of all kinds—to visit schools, to enter 
the people’s homes and encourage them to speak Irish habitually 
and to impart it to their children. A varied and vigorous literature 
in Irish has been started, which already exceeds in output the whole 
literary productions of Ireland in the English tongue. It comprises 
a series of admirably-graded text-books (with phonetic renderings of 
each word), copybooks in the Irish character, primers, readers, 
recitation-books, song-books, music-sheets, phrase-books, drama, 
sermons, and propagandist literature of all kinds. As many as 
12,000 copies of these publications are sold monthly by the central 
office of the league, and the demand increases daily. The league 
has also published the first newspaper printed in Irish and English, 
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entitled An Claidheamh Soluis (the Sword of Light), and made it a 
success, and conducts besides the Gaelic Journal, a monthly magazine 
of high literary quality. 

It has fought strenuously to remove the boycott of Irish in the 
elementary schools. The complete penalising of the language had 
given way to a rule which permitted a teacher to make use of 
Irish, where necessary, in order to teach English, but forbade the 
teaching of Irish except after school hours, and then only to pupils 
who reached the higher grades, and which gave no result fees for it. 
The injustice of this rule had long been admitted. Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
then Chief Secretary, promised in 1896 that “if there was a national 
desire to study Irish he would not stand in the way of it,” and Mr. 
Starkie, Resident Commissioner of Education, condemned the system 
of teaching English to Irish-speaking children by means of English 
only as “unsound both philosophically and practically” and “a 
disastrous blunder ”—‘‘to which might be attributed the want 
of initiative and independence and distaste of knowledge which so 
hampers the industria] development of Ireland.” The league 
effectively created and focused the national desire which Mr. 
Balfour demanded, and last year saw the way opened at last to the 
teaching of Irish at all stages of a pupil’s progress. Not content 
with this victory of bilingual education, the league is now turning its 
attention to the unnational character of the text-books in the schools. 
Prizes, too, are offered to the teacher whose pupils score highest marks 
in Irish, and to pupils themselves for proficiency in the language. 

Branches of the league to the number of over three hundred have 
been started in Ireland, and there are, in addition, many branches 
in Great Britain, the United States, and even far-off Buenos Ayres, 
from the last-named of which places comes an unusual amount of 
monetary help to the organisation. These branches have a member- 
ship of from forty to four hundred, drawn from all classes and creeds 
of the community. The London branch, an exceptionally active 
body, has five hundred members, comprising nearly all the literary 
Irishmen and women in London, a large array of civil servants, 
business men, professional men, and journalists. Nearly all these 
branches have crowded weekly classes for the study of the language, 
hold meetings in which the use of Irish only is allowed, and organise 
entertainments in which old Irish music and songs and the national 
dances are marked features, At various times in the year, several 
branches in Ireland combine to organise a feis (anglicé, festival) at 
which prizes are given for the best Gaelic songs, stories, essays, 
folk-tales; for the best collection of proverbs, technical terms or 
riddles extant among the people; for the best recitation, for the best 
musicians, dancers, and so on. It would be difficult to estimate the 
change which these festivals have effected in the life of the rural 
districts where they are held. 
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Bat the flower of the language movement is the “Oireachtas ” (or 

Assembly), held yearly by the Central League, corresponding in 
many respects to the Highland “ Méd” and the Welsh “ Histeddfod,” 
and lasting several days. The programme for the “Oireachtas” is 
issued months beforehand, and the one for 1901, which is before 
me as I write, gives a good idea of the general character of these 
assemblies. Medals or prizes are given for Irish compositions of all 
kinds—essays, sketches, reviews, tales, poetry, recitations, folk-lore, 
lists of anglicised names restored to old forms, phrase-books, delivery 
of impromptu and prepared speeches, dramas, melodies, singing of 
Irish songs, dancing of Irish reels, jigs and hornpipes, rendering of 
Irish airs on harp, violin, pipes, &c. Most of the competitions are 
graduated as to age and sex of competitors, and all are carried out 
under most stringent ru'es. The “Oireachtas” excites an extra- 
ordinary amount of interest ; and the discovery of surprising poetical, 
vocal, and dramatic talent is always a feature of the entertainment. 
Representatives attend from branches of the league, not alone in 
Ireland, but in England and America, and there are present in 
addition delegates from Welsh and Highland literary societies. 
“It has not all been smooth sailing for the movement conducted 
by the Gaelic League. On the contrary, it has worked its way 
through a storm of opposition, due chiefly to a misconception of its 
real aims. It has been called political and anti-English—whereas 
it is essentially non-political, its members hailing from all camps— 
and is opposed to English ideals, ways, and customs only so far as 
these have taken the place of native usages and manners. Among 
the most weighty arguments brought against it are:—(1) That it 
is futile to think of reviving a language and literature ‘“‘ dead ” for 
200 years; (2) That it would be cruel to deprive the Irish at home 
and abroad of the advantages which a knowledge of English gives; 
(3) That it would not “put a penny in any Irishman’s pocket ;” 
(4) That the law of languages is the survival of the fittest, and 
that Irish, if useful, will survive by itself, as Welsh did; (5) That 
it would isolate Ireland, and that no one would read the works of 
her greatest geniuses if written in Irish. 

To these arguments and others the league has effectively replied. 
It points out that neither the language nor literature has ever died, 
the language being still spoken in pristine purity by nearly a million 
people, and the output of literature, both in print and MS., never 
having ceased. It disclaims any intention of depriving the Irish 
people of the use of the English tongue; but asserts its aim to be 
to make them bilingual, with Irish as the language of the hearth 
and home, the field and farm, the mind, spirit, and intellect of the 
nation, and with English for all other purposes, commerce, &c. 
It points to the indastrial success of the Belgians, Welsh, and other 
bilingual nations as evidence of the acuteness of intellect which 
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bilingaation gives. It claims that the revival of the language 
would develop the self-respect and self-reliance of the Irishman, 
and so better him in character and material capacity. It appeals to 
history to prove that Ireland was never better known and respected 
by European nations than when she spoke in Irish ; and quotes the 
names of Ibsen, Hans Andersen, Sienkewicz, &c., as proof that 
genius will attract a world-wide audience, even if voiced in the 
most sparsely-spoken dialect ; and it urges that it was no policy of 
laissez faire that revived Welsh, and will revive Irish, but enthusiasm, 
hard work, and self-sacrifice. 

The Irish language movement has not been ten years in existence, 
and yet its success is undoubted. It has amended the whole popular 
conception of nationality. It has awakened the Irish public conscience 
to a sense of shame in its long-accepted ideals. It has restored a 
great national and intellectual element to the lives of the people. 
It has proved that a modern literature in Irish is possible and 
desirable, It has gathered into its ranks the best intellect of the 
nation and exposed the errors of its education. It has given to 
the local life of country districts a colour and a reality, the absence 
of which was a not remote cause of intemperance and emigration ; 
and it is building up an Irish Ireland, looking within itself for its 
inspiration and its reward. 

Francis A. Fany. 
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“SUMMUM JUS SUMMA INJURIA” 


(AS APPLIED TO BUILDING). 


PosING as a journalist I lay no claim to euphuism (neither does the 
subject need it), nor boasting of humour or jocuiarity ; but to hard 
matter of fact in plain language, much more important than enter- 
taining, and much more serious than it appears; which, if it falls 
short in truly expressive English, 1 beg for that indulgence due to 
the practical and busy worker who is neither a dreamy theorist nor 
a savant. 

The subject of my essay, by its very birth in a dead language, gives 
some indication of its great age and early origin ; as to why it was 
presumably true in the first century and, as I attempt to show, equally 
rampant in the twentieth, one might form some general opinion, but 
which to reduce to the particular in every decade would be a labour 
for our purpose as unnecessary as it is large; mine is, to apply it 
herein only to the present one in its relation to building law, and 
that confined, for purposes of argument, to the London area. 

It is an axiom that some form of building law is necessary to 
govern and control the development of a great city, and the subject 
is so complex, and of a nature so subtle in its working and influence, 
that the very ablest experience of the very widest possible character 
should be brought to bear to create and fashion it. 

Without any or with bad law many objectionable things would 
arise, if not by design at least by ignorance, and it is a little 
remarkable that, in spite of what they may privately think, the 
framers of all legislation nave given little credit or allowance for 
ignorance or simplicity, but, treating the builder as a rogue, have 
kept him outside the pale of their counsels, and have always framed 
the law so as to assail and check design, purpose, and originality ; 
and this with repeated emphasis in every successive code since the 
Act of 1855, which has been handed to the builder to abide by. 

The outcome is that law has now become wositive instead of 
negative, drastic, irritating, and almost unbearable: a direct and 
glaring example of the title of this essay with all its oppressive 
invasion of the liberty of the subject, the crushing of individualism, 
the stifling of invention, hindering production, and giving birth to 
monotony, bad work, wholesale waste, and thereby dissatisfaction ; 
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and has culminated in a condition of things which has not only 
defeated its proper object, but has actually in certain cases stopped 
building altogether, doing an immense damage to the community, 
and giving birth to the housing problem, which, starting at the 
humble and modest cottage or tenement, is quietly and surely 
creeping up the ladder of value. 

Having made what to many minds may appear sweeping assertions, 
it becomes me to deal with and enlarge upon the facts seriatim in 
support of my contention and for the purpose of argument. It has 
been repeatedly said, “ There are two sides to a question,” and I 
make the bold assertion that in the framing of building law in no 
sense has this adage been respected. 

There has been no desire or effort on the part of the powers that 
be either to consult with the builder or invite his experience to 
co-operate with the executive, to secure a reliable and workable 
building law. The present condition is, as I say, a positive law 
instead of a negative one; one is told what he must do, not what he 
may not do; henceforth a builder must sink his opinions, cast all 
his experience, ay, even his common sense, to the winds; become 
the baited slave of any Jack-in-office, who, if he be turned upon, 
is defended by the municipality with the public purse against his 
own. 

As an instance, on the subject of drainage. How obviously 
ridiculous to maintain a positive law on a matter which has had such 
controversial attention! The direction should be to prevent wilful 
and careless construction, the exercise of the spirit and inferential 
purpose of the law, and not the letter of it. Quite recently the 
ridiculous case ‘arose of the Hampstead Borough Council, armed 
cap-a-pie, going through a quixotic tilting with the Chief Surveyor of 
the Sanitary Assurance Association and bringing that officer, in the 
person of Mr. Mark Judge, before a police magistrate for a breach of 
the by-law: not for an absence of scientific treatment, but for 
showing too much of it: for that is what it amounted to. 

In the reconstruction of a drain to a house in Canfield Gardens a 
new principle was evolved. Positive law, as interpreted by the local 
authority, required all drains to be laid to an even fall. To pull out 
and relay a portion of this drain, towards the back of the premises 
along the side-entrance, it would be necessary to underpin the whole 
of the wall of the house abutting upon it, and perhaps endanger the 
adjoining one, whose owner would have a prescriptive right of 
support, and who would not correspondingly be bound to allow 
any one to enter upon his premises to secure stability. Such being 
the difficulty, Mr. Mark Judge very sensibly conceived the idea of 
making and relaying the drain with an even fall, but in two different 
levels, connecting one to the other in an intermediary man-hole by 
a vertical pipe discharging sewage into the customary glazed open 
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channels for continuous conveyance to tho syphon-trap and then to 
the public sewer. This scheme of positive law asserted itself on the 
bench of the magistrate, wasting public money and time, and 
endorsing once more the conviction of Sam Weller’s opinion of it 
and the truth of the title of this essay. 

As another instance, take the composition of mortar for plastering, 
commonly known as “‘ coarse stuff.” Every practical man knows that 
the elements exacted by the 1894 Act are inconsistent and im- 
practicable, and posterity will wonder at the very remarkable 
failures of intended good work during this decade. The law is exact 
and positive, and gives no latitude to the builder's judgment, his 
chemical knowledge or skill, so that within this drastic injanction 
the plasterer has five alternatives. 

First, he may dare to use as a matrix the minimum of lime 
prescribed, with the concrete of sand or slag, and find in plastering 
a ceiling half his material on the floor besides danger to his eyesight 
in working. 

Second, he may use a very dirty sand to fatten his composition, 
the alumina of which would kill the lime matrix, giving a rotten 
result, and yet apparently conforming to the Jaw. 

Third, he may add an undue amount of lime putty to make the 
material ‘‘ tough” and “ fatty” (this is more frequently done than 
either), with the result—the ceiling is overdone with lime, becomes 
hard and brittle, ceilings and walls crack, being unable to withstand 
the shrinkage of timber or the vibration of the floor to which it is 
attached. 

Fourth, by the addition of mould or other soft or deleterious 
matter, and so breaking the law with a bad result ;°and 

Fifth, by the use of finely pulverised material other than that 
prescribed by wositive direction, but breaking the law with a good 
result. 

I contend, therefore, that any clause in the law which is im- 
practicable should be instantly repealed; and further, while the 
direction as to the elements are so positive in practice, for once they 
make a negative addenda by particularly stating that pulverised old 
plaster (not plastering) shall not be used in any way. My ex- 
perience in past times has taught me that the addition of a small 
quantity of pulverised old plaster gives an extra strength to any 
coarse stuff it is used with. 

Again, under proper conditions of preparation, there is no finer 
material than ordinary road drift, and some thousands of pounds 
are annually wasted in removing this at great cost, when by proper 
treatment it can become the very commodity so much needed. I 
assert positively that some of our best plastering work has been 
executed with this material as a base when there was no stupid law 
to prevent it. As to its treatment, it is simply to put it in heaps, 
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mixed with grey stone, Bedfordshire lime for preference, on account 
of its causticity, the action of which in contact with the horse 
droppings frees the ammonia, which evolves, and thereby heat is 
greatly accelerated, which destroys all fecal, vegetable, or animal 
matter, the resultant being a finely pulverised material thoroughly 
sterilised, and which in use has that toughness and elasticity so 
much needed. 

Reverting to the subject of positive law, why should I be debarred 
from the use of a material which my knowledge may teach me to be 
better than that prescribed? In place of asserting as to the 
amount of lime and proportion of sand which shall be used, why not 
arrange certain elements that shall not be allowed? Why is old~ 
lime debarred? ‘There is an inference that the Council are too 
cowardly to allow it, because of the stupid test of chemical quality ! 
On analysis lime may figure in mortar as a high factor, yet the 
material may be poor for its purpose. Why is not actual strength 
in crnshing resistance taken into account ? 

If I am sufficiently clever to produce a mortar which shall be inert, 
so to speak, and yet of a high measure of strength, where is the 
reason to deprive the world of my commodity by implacable law 
specifying a positive composition ?° 

The stupidity of chemical analysis with regard to any mortar as to 
its quality is the more obvious the greater one’s experience is. It 
stops short at having found a given quantity of lime in any compo, 
without the extensive or minute analysis as to its value, and it is 
absolutely true that it is possible for a material to have a low measure 
of lime comparatively in its composition, to be better for its purpose 
as a mortar than one with a higher measure. In short, chemical 
analysis, unless completely undertaken, goes for nothing to prove a 
sound material, and is only now employed as an apparently authori- 
tative and emphatic weapon of wositive law, and as some convincing 
reason for magistrates to lean upon in their convictions. 

If time and space permitted, there is much more that could be cited 
of the gross maladministration in building; the whole enactments 
bristle with anomalies, The common excuse for its principles is: if 
you need to use or exercise any modification of its positive exactions, 
you can approach the Council for permission. This is a rotten 
system, for the number of applications is some proof of the stu- 
pidity of positive law; and further, as an ordinary common-sense 
citizen, I say the Council act wltra vires in allowing a breach of what 
is actually statutory law, and I doubt their powers allow them to 
vary their by-laws to suit individual convenience. Assuming they 
are correct in dealing with desirable modifications, can any reason- 
able man defend such a system which exacts from the applicant 
Sometimes weary and anxious trouble, which is like a “journey” 
dewn a tortuous road, with a toll at every turning? And it is a 
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certainty that the ordinary builder will rather run in the general 
grooves of frightful repetition as to style than submit to the trouble- 
some alternative. Can we wonder at the housing problem or the 
monotony of our homes ? 

While touching upon the housing problem I would call attention 
to another clause in building law partly responsible for it. For 
many years under the old Act a decent three-storey building could 
be put up with 14-in. brickwork for one storey and two storeys in 
9-in. work ; obviously very reasonable ; for if, under the new law, two 
storeys can be erected upon the ground level in 9-in. work, why 
should not the same construction be allowed upon a 14-in. ground 
storey? As thousands of houses have successfully fulfilled their 
leases, built upon this plan, it is no new experiment, and modern 
bricks in the ordinary way are much better in quality than formerly, 
when each area in London furnished its own bricks, often of a very 
poor character. ‘This, with other points in the provision of tenement 
properties, would make a great difference in their cost. 

In conclusion’: Is there a remedy, and what is it? My suggestion 
is that the whole law should be swept away, stock, lock, and barrel, 
immediately after the provision of a new one, which shall not be 
framed unless by a committee partly composed of representative 
builders and building owners, who best know what is practicable 
and good, to secure the public against bad work, which has been the 
great cause of all the friction in the various districts throughout 


the metropolis. 
C. G. BaLpwin. 





WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


THERE are types of men whose characters he who runs may read. 
The politician whose acts and purposes are corrupt is rarely mis- 
understood by men of fair intelligence and information. The 
statesman who is thoroughly upright, intelligent, fearless, and 
consistent is segregated from other types without difficulty. The 
man least readily rated aright in the estimation of the general public 
is the man of upright personal character and pure motives who 
is led into error in difficult problems of State by a lack of that clear 
logical perception which enables one to see things in their true 
relations. 

Such a man was the late President of the United States, William 
McKinley, His life in its private relations was respected and 
admired by all who knew him, and there was never any ground upon 
which to question his patriotic desire for his country’s welfare. 
Given a logical and moral insight as penetrating as his conscious 
purposes were pure, and he would have made a President surpassed 
in no important respect by any other who ever sat in the Presidential 
chair. This insight he did not have. The lack of it was evident 
to thoughtful observers in his fundamental theory of the office of the 
Presidency—a theory best formulated by his opponent, William J. 
Bryan, in his promise, if elected, to be ‘the people’s hired man.” 
Mr. McKinley’s definition, in action if not in words, was the same. 
The statement that he “kept his ear to the ground ” was not merely 
a slander of the opposition; it was accepted by hosts of his 
supporters and the Press and platform of his party presented 
frequent attempts to justify the attitude. He failed to see, as so 
many others fail to see, the inevitable tendency of such a theory to 
degenerate into subserviency not to the people—that is, the majority 
—but to that portion of the people most likely to make trouble at 
the polls if its wishes are not consulted. 

President McKinley was not in favour of a war with Spain, but 
when demagogues of his own party in Congress began to threaten a 
party split if the cry of the sensational Press was not heeded, he 
allowed himself to be persuaded that this was the voice of the 
American people, and withdrew his opposition. His defection from 
the conservative and promising methods of peaceful diplomacy turned 
the scale, making inevitable and immediate a war which would have 
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been avoided, if he had retained his conscience and judgment in his 
own keeping and not surrendered them into the hands of that 
portion of his constituency which was just then making the most 
noise. Again, when the war was over his instincts and judgment 
were against a policy of territorial acquisition, and he himself would 
have nipped it in the bud if its supporters had not succeeded in 
making noise enough to convince him that they represented the 
desires of “the people.” 

Long before his elevation to the Presidency this tendency to have 
his opinions made for him by others had manifested its deep seated 
hold upon him. He was one of the first among prominent 
Republicans to surrender to the wave of financial folly which swept 
over the country in the seventies, and his return to sound principles 
of finance was made known to his fellow countrymen only after it 
was apparent that the convention which nominated him for the 
Presidency was in the hands of the sound money element of his 
party. 

There could be no higher tribute to his personal reputation than 
the fact that with all these vacillations he could still retain the 
respect of the masses, It is needless to say that among the few who 
look beneath the surface, and who were possessed of full information 
in such matters, even in his own party, instability was clearly 
recognised and more or less freely admitted. Many of his official 
acts would have ruined any President in the integrity of whose 
intentions there was not an almost unlimited confidence. The 
appointment to high judicial positions of one after another to whom 
he was indebted for political and even personal aid did not shake 
the general faith in his honesty, but it is no credit to the general 
perception of fitness in such matters that the danger for the future 
in such precedents was uot widely recognised and deplored. 

When once he had committed himself to the Imperialistic policy, 
his lack of clear logical and moral perception was painfully apparent 
in the means by which he advocated that policy in his public 
utterances, both official and unofficial. It was simply lack of clean- 
cut thinking, not conscious jugglery with words, that led him to 
apply to our rule in the Philippines the traditional terms by which 
we are wont to describe our own liberties. That he felt himself 
moved by a deep love for our written constitution cannot fairly be 
doubted, but he was troubled by no keen sense of its exact relation 
to his own official acts. His temperament was just suited to the 
influence of a vague declamation about the duty of a great country 
to forsake its alleged isolation and carry its blessings to the world 
at large. Clearer thinking would have led him to see that the very 
self-restraint of the United States during the past century had 
wrought more powerfully for the ends which this vague declamation 
seemed to hold up than any other single force in existence ; that 
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his action in the Philippines was not carrying to the natives the 
blessing of American liberty, but strangling at the birth a native 
liberty begotten of the spirit of our wiser past. 

We have already said that he was at first opposed to the proposi- 
tion to launch the country upon such a career. It is a curious fact 
that the chief burden of responsibility for the new departure can 
fairly be laid to the charge of men who at the start were at one in 
the attitude of opposition to it. President McKinley was opposed 
to it, and could have prevented it by maintaining his opposition long 
enough for our Minister to Spain to have removed any plausible 
ground for war—a work in which he was making rapid and entirely 
hopeful progress. William J. Bryan was opposed to it, and could 
have thwarted it through his admitted influence over Democratic 
Senators, by preventing the ratification of the Treaty of Peace until 
so amended as to ensure the substantial, if not absolute, independence 
of Cuba and the Philippines. Senator George I’. Hoar was opposed 
to it, and could have prevented it through his immense influence in 
the Republican party, had he not made it certain that in no case 
would his opposition go far enough to disrupt the party. There is 
a very real sense in which McKinley, Bryan, and Hoar may be named 
together as the triumvirate of American expansion. 

It was but natural that Mr. Roosevelt should declare at the outset 
his intention to follow out in their entirety the policies of the 
assassinated McKinley, but all who knew the two men knew the 
impossibility of the fulfilment of such a promise. President Roosevelt 
will not keep his ear to the ground. He will look within for the 
voice of duty, after applying his judgment to the facts before him, 
and he will not be turned aside by popular clamour after his mind 
has been made up. His conscience is true, and the problem becomes 
one of the adequacy of his judgment, Even his best friends are not 
wholly without fear of errors of rashness, but there are many who 
are willing to run the risk of a little original executive rashness for 
the boon of a decided increase in executive independence. 


An AMERICAN, 
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ANECDOTES OF A GREAT PARTY 
LEADER. 


‘‘ For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit. 
Restless, unfixed in principles and place, 
In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace, 
A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-informed the tenement of clay.” 
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Ir is to the first Earl of Shaftesbury, Dryden’s Achitophel, and one 
of Macaulay’s bdétes noires, ‘a member of the most profligate 
administration ever known, and afterwards of the most profligate 
Opposition ever known,” that we owe many features of modern 
party tactics, the Habeas Corpus Act, long known by his name, and 
such good stories as always cluster round a brilliant and attractive 
personality. 

Such a career as his could hardly fail to be rich in anecdote. As 
Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, the adviser of Cromwell, he had a 
principal hand in bringing Monk to the famous declaration which 
restored the King. Under Charles II. he became Lord Ashley and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; later, as first Earl of Shaftesbury, he 
was Lord Chancellor of England; and eventually, losing the royal 
favour, he passed from the woolsack to the leadership of an 
Opposition whose power rested on the passions of the mob, To 
have kept his feet from first to last proves him the possessor not 
only of versatility, but of practised insight into men, and unfailing 
presence of mind. 

Left an orphan at ten years old, he began early. The pathos of 
his own remark that he was “forced to learn the world faster than 
his book” is a little dashed by the addition, “though in that I was 
no ill proficient,” and on the whole one does not doubt that in “ the 
world” into which a hard fate so soon forced him, he was always 
perfectly at home. At thirteen he had to protect his very con- 
siderable estate from unscrupulous relatives, and going alone to 
Attorney-General Noy, pleaded his cause ‘‘ with that pertness” that 
Noy took up the case, and acted with some success on his behalf. 
Pleased, no donbt. with the child’s spirit and shrewdness, Noy 
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refused to accept any fee, and the whole thing was brought to an 
appropriate conclusion by a stroke of poetical justice, the wicked 
uncle falling down in a fit in court. 

Arrived at Oxford, the future politician made immediate use of 
his wealth and other advantages to form a party. Feudal days 
were less remote than now, and many of the poorer students lived 
more or less at his expense, or depended upon him to satisfy the 
outraged farmer whose chickens they were driven by hunger to steal. 
Cooper was not blind to the fact that the farmer made a profit out 
of him, “ it being very fair dealing if he made the scholar, when 
taken, pay no more than he had lost since his last reimbursement ;” 
bat he considered his influence cheaply bought; it was then, as 
ever, the breath of life to him to play a leading part; and in two 
instances at least, unless his tendency to become always the hero of 
his own stories obscured his memory, he left his mark on college 
affairs. 

The authorities at one time proposed to lower the quality of the 
college beer. The indignant undergraduates appealed.for advice to 
Cooper. With real acumen he recommended that students whose 
degrees were an object to them should remain quiet in the matter, 
leaving it to himself and‘ others wealthy enough to snap their 
fingers at dons, to strike their names en masse off the buttery books. 
It was done; the authorities, thunderstruck at the defection of the 
gilded youth, trembled and submitted; and the college beer was 
thenceforth safe. 

The story of the abolition of “tucking” has been often told, but 
will perhaps bear telling once again. It was the custom among the 
senior students to assemble the freshmen of the year in the college 
hall ; then, calling them up singly, to scrape the skin from their chins 
with a thumb nail kept long for the purpose, and to cap the climax 
by administering a glass of salt water. Not seeing the joke, in spite 
of his strong sense of humour, Cooper organised a party of resistance 
among the men of his year. Being called up first when the time 
came, he gave the signal by boxing the ears of the young gentleman 
who proposed to operate upon him. A free fight ensued, and the 
seniors, ultimately getting the worst of it, were turned out of the 
hall. Reinforced, it is painful to state, by the masters, they 
struggled for re-admittance, until the “giant-like boys” who held 
the door, wishing to oblige them, admitted a certain number, and 
shut out the rest by main force. The intruders were now likely to 
be annihilated ; but the budding statesman, perceiving, alone among 
his fellows, the possibilities of the situation, insisted on their being 
spared to act as intermediaries. Terms being made by these 
hostages, the freshmen came off with flying colours, and on the whole 
it is not hard to believe, though on his own testimony, that they 
owed it to the leadership of the future Achitophel. The whole 
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story of Cooper’s college life tallies exactly with the character of the 
statesman who, cheated by the Court, turned to the mob, and by 
working on their vanity and passions came within an ace of exacting 
the fearful vengeance of civil war. 

Cooper was frequently in fights during his year at Oxford, shining 
chiefly in the capacity of commander—his conspicuous smallness and 
slightness must have prevented his playing any other part—and 
indeed he says that his devoted admirers used to surround him with 
a bodyguard on this account. Even in early youth his physical 
weakness never seems to have been a mortification to him ; he rather 
prided himself on his fortitude, something after the fashion of the 
Spartan hero of the latter-day novel. Subject, at the age of twenty, 
to violent attacks of pain in the side, lasting for about an hour, and 
occurring daily about noon, so severe that he was often “ forced to 
lie down wherever he was,” he still, even at the worst, ‘‘ hated 
pitying and loved merry company ”—remaining, by bis own account, 
the wit of the party, and the admiration of a tender-hearted audience 
‘‘when the drops fell from his face for pain.” He was not of that 
finely poised temperament which feels most acutely—euch delicacy 
of mental structure would have been fatal to his frank and not un- 
lovable vanity—and even the cruel physical suffering to which he 
was subject does not seem to have touched him in a vital place, He 
did all he wanted to do in spite of it. To the end of his life the 
restless energy of “the formidable cripple” was the marvel of 
friends and foes. He pitied himself so little that we do not pity 
him ; there is real comedy in the relentless pluck with which he 


** Punished a body which he could not p'ease, 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease” ; 


and even Mulgrave’s satire, brutal as it would be in most cases, 
hardly makes one wince: 


“ His limbs are crippled, and his body shakes, 
But his hard mind, which all this bustle makes, 
No pity of its poor companion takes. 
What gravity could keep from laughing out, 
To see him drag his feeble legs about ? 
Like hounds ill coupled, Jowler lugs him still 
Through hedges, ditches, and through all that’s ill.” 


Shaftesbury, we feel sure, saw the joke, and took it as a compli- 
ment. 

At the beginning of his Chancellorship he revived the old fashion 
of an equestrian procession to Westminster Hall. The judges, not 
remarkable for horsemanship, besought him to abandon the idea, 
rashly hinting that they doubted whether they could keep their seats. 
For this very reason (somebody has unkindly suggested) the Lord 
Chancellor became inseparably attached to the notion, and refused 
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to give it up, with the result that “want of gravity in the beasts, 
and too much in the riders,” made the latter extremely uncomfort- 
able, eventually causing one of them to be “laid all along in the 
mud.” One would have expected a man over fifty, crippled with 
gout, afflicted with an abscess in the side which had all but cost him 
his life, and a frequent sufferer from ague, to prefer the newly 
introduced custom of going in a coach; but Shaftesbury, whatever 
his condition, seems never to have been attracted by quiet methods 
—indeed, it is noteworthy that his enforced repose of a twelvemonth 
in the Tower left him better in health than his secretary had ever 
seen him. In the case of the procession, however, he was probably 
actuated neither by a wish to show off his horsemanship, nor yet by 
a secret prospective joy at the idea of the judges prostrate in the 
mud, but by a conviction, which he afterwards impressed upon them 
in his official capacity, that a certain amount of pageantry will do 
more in this democratic country than many loftier devices. 

“T never knew any one,” says Locke, who knew him well, “ to 
penetrate so quick into men’s minds as he would.” After dining at 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon’s house, soon after the Restoration, in 
company with Lord Southampton, he electrified his companion, on 
the way home, by observing that ‘“ Mrs. Ann Hyde (Clarendon’s 
daughter) was certainly married privately either to the King or the 
Dake of York; he was most inclined to suspect the former.” 
Southampton pooh-poohed the idea as chimerical, and challenged 
Ashley (as he then was) for a reason. Lord Ashley replied that he 
founded his belief on a respect, very seldom shown by parents to 
their children, which Lord and Lady Clarendon seemed unable to 
repress in speaking to her. Refusing for the time to be convinced, 
Southampton heard a few days later that Ashley was right. ‘The 
Duke of York had owned the marriage. 

In another case his guess at a concealed marriage was less 
flattering. Sir John Denham, having invited him and a mutual 
friend to dinner, proceeded to ask his guests’ advice as soon as the 
three found themselves alone. He was a widower, and had long 
been attached to his housekeeper ; would they recommend him to 
marry her? ‘The mutual friend was about to begin a remonstrance 
which might have been (as he afterwards confessed) a little too 
strongly worded, when Ashley interrupted him with the bland inquiry, 
“‘But—have you not married her already?” The point-blank 
question was too muci for the embarrassed host, who, after some 
wriggling, admitted that the marriage had taken place a day or two 
before. ‘ Then,” said Lord Ashley with his customary grace, “ let 
us beg to be presented to the lady.” ‘JZ am obliged to you for 
stopping me,” Ashley’s fellow guest said to him afterwards, “ but 
methinks he ought to cut your throat for your civil question.” It 
is not impossible that Sir John Denham thought the same. 
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Shaftesbury was not so black as Macaulay has painted him, and 
it is time to say that his private character was distinguished by 
many virtues and great personal charm. He was not exactly a 
romantic lover. He married three times for political reasons, and 
could very well, so he implies, have been content with another lady 
in the first instance, if the alliance would have suited his plans. 
But, on the other hand, he lived with all his wives on terms of quiet 
and apparently sincere affection, showing them, as we occasionally 
see, a tender consideration ; and his widow was inconsolable after 
his death. His glowing eulogy on the first Lady Cooper has not a 
critical tone—one hardly expects it from a husband just bereaved of 
his wife, at the age of eight-and-twenty ; but there is no need to 
sneer at it as unreal, even if his speedy remarriage proves that 
it did not go very deep. He seems to have been a man inclined 
to the domestic affections, not fastidious or even very discriminating ; 
one who would~probably have found few people intolerable, and 
would have preferred to be on affectionate terms with any one much 
thrown into his company. A staunch friend, generous, warm- 
hearted, and considerate, he was unable to forget an obligation. He 
could not make enough of Locke, whose intellectual qualities 
attracted him, whose medical advice, he considered, had saved his 
life, and who fully repaid his affectionate regard. Among his 
servants and dependants he inspired more than one devoted attach- 
ment. Had he not been a delightful companion, he could hardly 
have made his way in the court of Charles II. Burnet indeed dis- 
liked him, and pronounced him superficial, especially in argument. 
But one doubts the Doctor’s judgment in the matter of reasoning; 
and one suspects that Shaftesbury’s ‘“‘ extravagant vanity in setting 
himself out,” which his Reverence found “ very disagreeable,” was 
the sore point. Martyn puts the thing from the other side. “When 
he had a contempt, he was too apt to show it . . . when persons 
assumed a merit which was not equal to their own opinion of it, and 

. were too busy in matters beyond their learning. This .. . 
created him many enemies.” Did the Doctor express himself too 
freely on matters he did not understand (not an unheard-of thing 
with him) and, mercilessly snubbed—perhaps even made fun of —by 
the Earl, seek consolation in the idea that his noble friend rated 
himself vastly too high? Shaftesbury, like many clever people, had 
a reckless way of talking, and probably nothing amused him more 
than to employ it upon Burnet. 

It is pleasant to read that, many as were the political connections 
broken by the great statesman, ‘no one has ever accused him of 
betraying any confidence which was reposed in him,” Indeed, to 
some, his ideal of keeping counsel would appear to be Quixotic. It 
was not enough, he would often maintain, to refrain from repeating 
what had been definitely said in confidence; there was a tacit and 
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general understanding that conversation was not to be reported to 
the speaker’s prejudice ; and upon this principle, certainly evincing 
more than common delicacy, he seems to have acted through life. 
His estimate of men, whatever its depth, was admitted to be 
unerring ; his judgment of a book was that of an acute and vigorous 
mind, not without culture, but not clogged with erudition. The 
“noble boldness ” which Locke admired in his oratory was no doubt 
one of the secrets of his success. No one denies him the quality of 
daring, even to afault. Locke’s dictum that it was “ always guided 
by a solid judgment” may be surprising to some who have taken 
their opinion from the better known verdict of the laureate: 


, 


“ 4 daring pilot in adversity, 
Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high, 
He sought the storms ; ; but, for a calm unfit, 
Would ‘steer too nigh the sands, to boast his, wit.” 


“My Lords,” said Shaftesbury in 1679, “I never study either to 
make my court or to be popular. I always speak what I am com- 
manded by the dictates of the spirit within me.” At this distance 
of time the artless avowal does not inspire the fullest confidence, 
but probably a frank and direct manner did much to confirm it 
with those who knew the man. A great dislike of formality, a 
gift of setting people at their ease, ‘‘a gay and lively temper, 
which he preserved in the greatest perplexity of his affairs,” and 
essential good nature, are among the qualities which go to make 
up the singular attractiveness of his character. ‘‘ I never saw any 
one so free from gall,” said Lady Russell, at a time when Shaftes- 
bury, a confirmed invalid, was persecuted with lampoons whose 
revolting savagery did not spare his physical sufferings and the 
imbecility of his son. Nor is it fair to omit from any characterisa- 
tion of him the splendid eulogy which his uprightness and energy 
as a judge forced from Dryden, even in the full torrent of that 
invective which seeks to make him hateful, but has only made him 
interesting. 

“Tn Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abbethdin 
With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean. 
Unbribed, unsought, the wretched to redress, 
Swift of despatch, and easy of access.” 


The last two are not among the commonest virtues, and foreign 
ministers, no less than English suitors, could bear witness to his 
incorruptibility. His judgment was too large and statesmanlike to 
admit of entirely selfish or interested aims; but the limitations of 
his ideal are illustrated by his fondness for Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
remark, that ‘ whosoever shall follow truth too near the heels, it 
may haply strike out his teeth.” Perhaps it is right in the interests 
of truth to remember that the man in whose praise so much can be 
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said was virtually guilty of a succession of judicial murders in the 
days of the “Popish Plot.” With open eyes (this is hardly 
doubtful) he lashed the mob into a frenzy against Romanists which 
could not be quenched without the shedding of much innocent 
blood; and this apparently, if all evidence be fairly weighed, that 
he might terrify the King into altering the succession in favour of 
his own nominee and puppet. 

“ He had the dotage of astrology ia him to a very high degree,” 
remarks Burnet, aud he goes on to report a theory of Shaftesbury’s 
‘‘that after death our souls lived in stars.” Oa the whole it seems 
likely that Shaftesbury was testing the Doctor’s power of detecting 
humbug. There is evidence, indeed, that astrology and such matters 
interested him, but he says himself that he did his fortune-telling 
in the parlour (at one time a favourite amusement with him) by 
means of the gossip which his servant collected for him in the 
kitchen ; and in religious matters he seems to have been, on the 
whole, conventional and orthodox—certainly not a clear-eyed 
sceptic. The only evidence to the contrary seems to lie in anec- 
dote, and it has been suggested that Shaftesbury owed his reputa- 
tion as “a Deist at best,” outside Burnet’s statement, to a popular 
confusion with his grandson, the author of the Characteristics. The 
anecdotes, however, are worth telling. ‘‘ Of what religion are 
you?” a lady once asked him, and he answered, “That of all 
sensible men.” ‘ What is that?” she persisted. “Madam,” said 
the Earl, “all sensible men keep that to themselves.” To a 
country curate who, mistaking his house forthe Bishop of London’s, 
inquired for ‘‘ my Lord,” and begged his blessing, he showed more 
suavity, if not more consideration. ‘I give it you,” he said, “as 
Barl of Shaftesbury ; and I hope it may do you as much good as 
my Lord of London’s; but he lives over the way.” The Tory victim 
fled with uncouth precipitancy from the arch-Whig, who was to him 
anethema, and whose dressing gown had alone deceived him hy its 
ecclesiastical air. 

Some serious imputations against his character rest solely, there 
seems reason to believe, on another well-known anecdote, ‘“ You 
are the wickedest dog in England,” Charles told him—an expression, 
by-the-bye, of his Majesty’s unaffected esteem. “Of a subject, sir, 
I believe I am,” was the neat reply; but it proves little, except 
that Shaftesbury was adroit in the somewhat cynical practice of 
addressing every man in his own language. 

Charles and Lauderdale being once at dinner with him, Lauderdale 
(with exquisite taste) remarked to the King, “There is a good 
saying, that fools make feasts, and wise men eat them.” ‘There is 
another as good,” replied the Earl. ‘ Wits make jests, and fools 
repeat them”; and the King advised Lauderdale to make sure of 
his man in future, 
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In the House of Lords, Shaftesbury was once avenging himself 
upon the Bishops, who had been witty at his expense, by exposing 
their ignorance of divinity. “ When will he have done preaching ? ” 
whispered one of them, who, since his elevation, had scarcely begun 
that exercise. The House was so small that the undertone was 
audible to everybody present. Shaftesbury turned for a moment. 
“ When I am a Bishop, my Lord,” he answered, also in an under- 
tone, which in its turn was heard all over the House; and the mal- 
contents let him alone. 

Frances HEATH FRESHFIELD. 
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THE CALLING OF THE KINE. 


FROM THE SWEDISH OF GUSTAF FRODING. 


List to the bell-chimes, hark how the singing 
Wanders afield and gets lost on its way. 

Kine set to lowing, with footsteps swinging, 
Follow jog-trot to the milkmaiden’s lay. 


List to its music o'er meadows and mere: 
“ Lily—my Lily—my Lily-cow dear! ” 
Echoes, awaking in mountains sheer, 
Ring out from still lands, 

Far northern hill-lands, 

“ Lily—my Lily—cow dear! ” 


Rising and falling the bell-chimes quiver ; 

Never a whisper, earth sleeps without fear ; 
Woodlands lie night-wrapt, hushed, and a-shiver. 
Nought but the herd-song 

Calling the stirred throng 
Gently together from meadow and mere. 


Sunset has vanished ; evening’s a-shimmer. 

Mark how the murkness broods over the lake. 
Shadows grow longer, thicker, and dimmer ; 

Night o’er the forest her lordship will take. 


Dark lie the spruces and pine-trees in slumbers ; 
Faintly the mountain rills murmuring stray ; 
Far away tinkle the musical numbers, 
Wander afield, and get lost on their way. 


W. F. Harvey. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


WE are so accustomed to hear accounts of the great superiority of * 
German chemical firms as regards research work that it is a pleasure 
to be able to record work of the highest standard which is being done 
at home. From time-to time we have received from the. Wellcome 
Chemical Research Laboratories important contributions to organic 
chemistry, some of them throwing fresh light upon the active 
principles of drugs the chemistry of which has hitherto been obscure. 
Under the able superintendence of Dr. F. B. Power so many 
researches have been carried out that we are unable to do more 
than briefly refer to them. Among the most noteworthy investi- 
gations of Lr. Power and his staff may be mentioned that on the 
toxic proteid of Robinia bark, which substance was isolated and care- 
fully examined. The nature of the so-called iodo-tannin compounds 
has also been inquired into, with the result that it has been found 
that iodine in aqueous solution does not form a definite chemical 
compound with gallic or tannic acid. The papers on the constitution 
of pilocarpine by Dr. Jowett, on morphine by Schryver and Lees, 
the derivatives of gallic acid and the constituents of the essential 
oil of Asarum Canadense, contain much valuable research work. 

The last number of the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Canada + 
contains some scientific contributions of importance, especially with 
reference to the history of the Dominion. Of special interest is the 
diary of Nicholas Garry, pow published for the first time. The 
writer was deputy-governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
undertook a journey in the North-West Territories in 1821, during 
which he made many interesting observations that have been 
preserved and are now rendered accessible to the historian. Perhaps 
the strongest section in this volume is that devoted to geology, 
which contains papers on the North American species of Dadoxylon 
by Professor D. P. Penhallow, and on the geology of the Ottawa 
Paleozoic Basin by Dr. R. W. Ellis. The bilingual character of 
the Proceedings is of special interest at the present moment. Many 
of the papers are in French, the remainder in English, while the 
title-page is in both languages. An excellent map illustrating the 


1 Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada. Second Series. 
Vol. VI. Ottawa: J. Hope & Son, London: B, Quaritch. 1900, 
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water-power of Canada will be of great use to those who wish to 
utilise the abundant power resources of the country. 

When we consider the important part played by Lamarck in the 
history of Evolution, it is surprising how little is generally known of 
the map, his life, and even of his writings. Hitherto we have had 
no complete biography of one who was undoubtedly the pioneer of 
Evolution and who laid the foundation of modern biological science. 
Thanks to the labours of Dr. A. S. Packard, we have now not only 
an excellent biography of Lamarck, but, combined with it, a clear 
exposition of the bearing of Lamarck’s teaching upon the progress 
of Evolution.! Dr. Packard is a born biographer, and has carried 
out: his task con amore and with a wide knowledge of the branches 
of science to which Lamarck himself devoted his life. Not only 
was the birthplace of the celebrated naturalist visited, but all the 
information respecting him which could be obtained in Paris is given 
in full, much of it for the first time. No one can read the passages 
cited from Lamarck’s works without realising that their author was 
very far in advance of the times in which he lived, and when we 
consider the scanty data in his possession, especially with regard to 
paleontology, it is impossible not to share Dr. Packard’s admiration 
for so original a genius. Every naturalist will find something to 
interest him in this work, and will feel grateful to the author for 
having undertaken researches which must have been attended with 
considerable difficulty. 

The rapid spread of technical education has given rise to a 
considerable demand for text-books of the various arts and industries, 
and we are glad to see that the supply continues to be satisfactory. 
Mr. B. Cunningham’s text-book on Building Construction? will be 
found an excellent introduction for students who wish to acquire an 
elementary knowledge of the subject. The definitions are concise 
and the illustrations well drawn and admirably adapted to convey a 
ciear impression of the various elements of building construction. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


WS8ILE confessing that we have not been convinced by Mr. Croft 
Hiller’s Heresies? we may go so far as to say that we have found 
them interesting, and his daring provokes something akin to admira- 
tion. There is no mock-modesty about Mr. Hiller; his philosophy 

1 Lamarck, the Founder of Evolution: His Life and Work. By A.S. Packard. New 
York and London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1901. 

° First Stage Building Construction. By B. Cunningham. London: W. B. Clive. 
1901, 

® Heresies, or Agnostic Theism, Ethics, Sociology, and Metaphysics. By H. Croft 
Hiller. Vol. IV. London: Grant Richards. 1901. 
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may stand or fall; but if it stands, he declares that it is destined to 
rehabilitate religious belief; give the coup de grdce to what is 
exclusively called science; change the fundamental principle on 
which society is constituted ; revolutionise the motive of humanity 
and herald the appearance of man on the stage of life. It is a 
magnificent prospect, but we venture to think that, whatever happens 
to our author's speculations, whether they are accepted or rejected, 
things will go on much the same. As far as we understand Mr. 
Hiller, everything proceeds from soul ; body is only a medium, and 
all things are brought about by means of suggestion. We can only 
wonder why “soul” has not suggested this befure and saved man- 
kind from making so many mistakes, for, according to this theory, 
religion, science, society as it is, &c., must all have been suggested 
by soul, who thus far, according to Mr. Hiller, must have misled 
mankind. At the same time we are ready to admit that more is 
perhaps due to “mind” than is generally recognised, but we feel 
bound to protest against Mr. Hiller’s exaggerations and his attempt 
to found a new metaphysic upon the as yet uncertain basis of 
hypnotism. 

The Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, which has lately afforded 
much entertainment, altogether pales in interest by the side of the 
remarkable effort of Mr. Charles Downing in God in Shakespeare. 
The sub-title indicates the aim of the author—* The course of the 
poet’s spiritual life with his reflections thereon, and his resultant 
conception of his world-personality inductively established from his 
text.” Mr. Downing first calls attention to his correspondence with 
M. Renan, which naturally consists of a long letter from Mr. Down- 
ing, in which he submitted to the author of the Vie de Jésua 
synthesis of Shakespeare’s personal ideas, that is to say, Mr. Down- 
ing’s ideas of Shakespeare’s personality, and M. Renan’s courteous 
acknowledgment of the same. That M. Renan’s reference to the 
synthesis as ‘‘ suggestive” does not amount to an endorsement of 
Mr. Downing’s ideas may justly be inferred. But this synthesis 
contains a proposition which we do not imagine that M. Renan 
accepted, or that any one else is likely to accept—that Shakespeare 
came to recognise himself as the Messiah come to judgment. It is 
a pity, for, apart from this speculative extravagance, the book con- 
tains much that is more than suggestive, it is profoundly instructive 
and enlightening. One cannot read it without acquiring a betier 
understanding of the marvellous playwriter. ‘That Shakespeare’s 
plays are deeply imbued with the author’s personality we cannot 
doubt, but how far Shakespeare consciously realised this, and the 
universal import of much that he wrote, it is impossible to say. But 
a writer who depicted human nature so faithfully was describing 


1 God in Shakespeare. By Charles Downing (‘Clelia”). Second Edition. London: 
Greening & Co., Ltd, 1901. 
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universal experience whether he knew it or not. Mr. Downing, by 
bringing together synchronously the plays, sonnets and events in 
the poet’s life, enables us to realise their interdependence and the 
evolution of Shakespeare's ideas in harmony with the growth of his 
experience. Whether the genesis of Shakesneare’s genius can be 
unveiled by this subtle analysis we do not presume to say ; we are 
inclined to think that the divine secret will not yield itself to such 
a process. Mr, Downing has written a book that no lover of Shakes- 
peare should pass by, and which many, no doubt, will welcome. 

‘Miss Plumptre, in a well-written essay, describes a feature of the 
late reign which we are rather inclined to think was neglected by 
many chroniclers and eulogists a year ago. The Progress of Liberty of 
Thought* is a subject.of first importance, and certainly the growth 
of the spirit of religious toleration, to which Miss Plumptre specially 
refers, was one of the most characteristic signs of the intellectual 
life of the last fifty years. Miss Plumptre, we think, scarcely does 
justice to the freedom of thought in the eighteenth century, at least 
in England ; it had made great strides when it was arrested by two 
events, the Evangelical revival at home and the French Revolution ; 
it took at least fifty years to recover its lost ground, and this is one 
reason why the revival of intellectual liberty in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century has the appearance of something new, though 
the penal laws against anti-Trinitarians and the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts were repealed and the Catholic Emancipation Act passed 
in the first half of the century, so that liberty was not at a stand- 
still. The most marked progress later has been amongst religious 
bodies themselves, though here we fear that still the liberal thinkers 
are only a small minority, but the fact that even they are tolerated 
is a great advance. Both within and without the Churches rationalism 
stands on a firmer base, which is, of course, due ina great measure 
to the advance of scientific discovery, but also in no small measure to 
the influence of men like Emerson, J.S. Mill, and Matthew Arnold. 
The writer of this pamphlet does not overlook the danger of the 
present reaction, and though she refers more particularly to its appear- 
ance in the Anglican Church, we fear it is not absent from the Dis- 
senting bodies. It is discouraging to see how little general influence 
is exerted by modern Biblical criticism ; for instance, while the Zncy- 
clopedia Biblica is on the shelves of our public libraries the 
preachers still preach as if nothing was changed. While congratu- 
lating ourselves upon the progress of liberty, we feel we still have 
to be on our guard and to remember the old warning, that the price 
of liberty is perpetual vigilance. 

In Mr. Collis’ essay on Some Problems of Religion and Morals,? we 

1 On the Progress of Liberty of Thought during Queen Victoria’s Reign. By Constance 
E. Plumptre. London: Watts & Co. 


2 Some Problems of Religion and Morals and an Effort towards their Solution. By 
Arthur Collis. London: Watts & Co. 
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find he lays considerable stress upon the average tone of Evangelical 
preaching ; and unfortunately, in spite of progress, we are compelled 
to confess that, if Mr. Collis is correct, a great deal yet remains to 
be done. He seems to think that the infallibility of the Bible and 
the reality of hell are still set forth as the basis of morals. If this 
is the case, his criticisms are justified, and his plea for something 
wiser deserves to be listened to. The most important of the other 
essays is one on Emerson. 

Mr. Robertson’s Short History of Christianity} is distinguished 
from other books on the same subject principally by its point of 
view and unqualified condemnatory tone. Mr. Robertson seems 
determined to see nothing but evil in Christianity, and we cannot 
but think his prejudice often misleads him. We have not so poor 
an opinion of human nature as to believe that men are entirely 
governed in their concern for religion by “economic” motives, and 
we also think that facts are against the theory. We are not 
concerned to defend the Christian Church ; at times nothing too bad 
can be said of it; but the whole body is not to be judged by 
the conduct of some of its members or the corruption of some 
periods. Perhaps few men are altogether beyond the influence of 
economic considerations, but Mr. Robertson not only seems to 
disallow exceptions, but he also forgets that motives are often 
mixed, and it is only fair sometimes to give men credit for 
being moved by higher ones. His account of the origin of 
Christianity, about which we confess we know little, appears to us 
to be entirely a creation of the fancy and destitute of historic 
reality. 

Since the publication of the January number of this Review the 
eminent Dutch scholar, Dr. C. P. Tiele, has passed away. As a 
student of religions, Dr. Tiele may rank with Max Miiller, and his 
contributions to the study of comparative religion are of the highest 
value and have had no small influence on modern thought. To 
English theologians of the liberal school Dr. Tiele was well known, 
and by them his loss is sincerely regretted. His Gifford Lectures 
and his article on “ Religions” in the Lncyclopadia Britannica have 
given him a place, practically, amongst English writers. Two 
books by Dr. Tiele published last year deal with the subjects of 
which he was master.2 In the Hoofdtrekken he deals with the 
morphological and ontological aspects of his subject. First tracing 
the growth and evolution of religious observances, and showing how 
the general laws of evolution apply also to religion, he proceeds to 
inquire as to the common element, the permanent and stable, in all 
the different forms of religious worship. The other work is the con- 

1 A Short History of Christianity. By John M. Robertson. London: Watts & Co. 

* Hoofdtrekken der Godsdientwetenschap. By C. P. Tiele. Geschiedsnis van den 
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clusion of his account of the religion of the East down to the time 
of Alexander the Great. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Mr. H. De R. WALKER is already known as an observant traveller 
in our Australian dominions, and as a well-informed writer upon their 
demccratic institutions and politics. We now have before us his 
latest work, entitled Zhe West Indies and the Empire: Study and 
Travel in the Winter of 1900-1901,! a work which will be warmly 
welcomed by all interested in that portion of our possessions. With 
the unfortunate financial embarrassments of the West Indian Islands 
we all sympathise, but upon the remedies now in course of applica- 
tion, or to be applied, opinions naturally differ. First and foremost 
is the Sugar question, with all its ramifications and far-reaching 
effects. The present remedy to restore this decaying industry is 
Imperial grants in aid, whereby central factories may be established, 
but although partially successful, there are serious difficulties in the 
way, which may prove insuperable, even if we approve of the policy. 
“* Personally,” says Mr. Walker, ‘‘I have never been able to see that 
the imposition of a duty countervailing a bounty upon exportation 
is any infringement of the principle of Free Trade,” and he comes to 
the conclusion that the imposition of such a duty is the only solution 
of the question. Mr. Walker does not believe that this would appre- 
ciably raise the price of sugar in this country, and he may be right, 
although he does not adduce any very strong evidence in support of 
his contention. The Spanish American War has for the present 
saved the situation, but with the renewed output from Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines there is good reason to assume that the 
States would cease to take sugar from our West Indian possessions. 
Although in some of our possessions other valuable products, such 
as tobacco, might advantageously be substituted for sugar, yet, on the 
whole, sugar must remain the staple industry. In this, however, 
Mr. Walker contends there is ample room for reform, not only in the 
kinds grown but in the improved methods of management. Upon 
the position and condition of the negro Mr. Walker has much to say 
which is valuable, and which, from a sociological and political point 
of view, is distinctly discouraging. Upon the whole, representative 
institutions, with the exception of purely local affairs, has been a 
failure, so little interest is taken in public affairs. And this applies 
equally to the white population. Mr. Walker strongly recommends 


1 The West Indies and the Empire : Study and Travel in the Winter of 1900-1901. By 
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confederation, a withdrawal of representative institutions, and in- 
creased Imperial control under more highly paid and efficient Imperial 
administrators. All this is directly at variance with Liberal prin- 
ciples, but, as Mr. Waiker argues, if the persons directly concerned 
lack the spirit and energy to manage their own affairs, there seems 
no other alternative. Such an opinion, however, coming from an 
admirer of Australasian democracy, is entitled to careful consideration. 
As Mr. Walker truly points out, the energetic and progressive Austra- 
lian or New Zealander is a very different class of person to the 
lethargic inhabitant of the tropical West Indies, and allowance must 
be made for this difference in character. But how a people is to be 
trained for representative government if it is deprived of all oppor- 
tunity he does not explain. Of course he would leave local institu- 
tions as they are, and those might prove for a time a sufficient train- 
ing-ground. As he admits “we arrive at the strange conclusion 
that whereas the temperate colonies advanced by leaps and bounds 
when they were free from the tutelage of Downing Street, the 
situation in the tropical colonies is so entirely different that it 
demaods an increase rather than a decrease in the supervision at 
present exercised by the dominant country.” But, for all that, we 
distrust Downing Street. Its past record is not encouraging. 
Whatever our views, however, none can read this stimuiating book 
without interest and profit. 

The publication of “ Prosperous” British India : A Revelation from 
Oficial Records,| by Mr. William Digby, is singularly opportune. 
Forestalled in his title by Mr. Naoroji, the pioneer upon the question 
of India’s wrongs, Mr. Digby has been obliged to content himself 
with the sarcastic epithet of “ Prosperous.” Mr. Caine’s resolution 
“that in the opinion of the House the poverty of the Indian people 
has not only become chronic, but is steadily increasing in volume and 
area, and demands the immediate and urgent attention of his Majesty’s 
Government,” was accepted by the Government for discussion upon 
the statement received from the Viceroy that it was of the first im- 
portance that the subject should be discussed in Parliament. That 
the question is urgent none but the wilfully blind can deny. Much 
as there is to admire in our administration of our Indian Empire, its 
alarming and increasing impoverishment can no longer be concealed 
or denied. According to Mr. Digby, the income of the natives has 
diminished since 1850 from 2d. per head per day to #d. per head per 
day. The relation between this growing impoverishment and 
famines during the nineteenth century is summarised by Mr. 
Digby in the following table, which may well give cause for 
reflection : 


1 “ Prosperous” British India: a Revelation from Oficial Records. By William 
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Deaths, 
1st Period (25 years) 5 famines. ., Perhaps 1,000,000 
2nd ” ” ~ ” 2 ” 500,000 
ae e 6 a é Recorded 5,000,000 
4thy>.4, + 18 es : Estimated 26,000,000 


This deplorable state of affairs is directly due, says Mr. Digby, to the 
alien rale in India—in its present form; to the economic drain of India’s 
resources; to the subordination of the interests of the sons of the soil to 
the interests of ourselves; to the consideration of England before India ; 
and to the blindness engendered by a too-admiring, complacent, and 
continuous contemplation on our part of the administrative and indus- 
trial edifice which we have reared. That our rule in India has been an 
economic failure, however successful politically, no reasonable person 
can doubt. ‘To this fact Lord Curzon seems now to be alive, but 
whether he will succeed in infusing any energy into the present 
reactionary and torpid Government, with its incompetent and mediocre 
Minister of State, may well be doubted. With the interests of India 
so much to heart, the writing of this story of India’s terrible con- 
dition has been to Mr. Digby the most hateful and painful duty he 
has ever performed, and even if it fail to reach the public mind, he 
will have the satisfaction of feeling that at least he has done his 
duty. With him we cannot but feel that the times are unpropitious 
for reform, so dead to all progressive thought and noble impulse is 
the national mind, Mr. Digby is a journalist, already well known 
in the sphere of Indian politics, and his present work is somewhat 
marred by that bane of journalism, a sensational and hysterical style, 
but for all that, his facts, drawn from official sources, cannot be gain- 
said, and putting mannerisms and repetitions, which are somewhat 
wearisome, aside, this work may he safely recommended to all in 
search of the truth, as eminently valuable and reliable. 

The War and Its Cost: Who should Pay ?} consists of a series of 
letters written by Sir William Marriott, K.C., from South Africa, and 
originally published in The Financial News. In this little book Sir 
William Marriott performs the part of the candid friend in the bosom 
of his family circle. If the severe criticisms and strictures had been 
passed by a Liberal upon the Government at home and the military 
authorities at the front, as well as the War Office, he would have 
been dubbed a pro-Boer and a traitor of the deepest dye. It is a 
curious phenomenon of such times as ‘we have been passing through, 
that an opponent of the party in power, however honest and patriotic he 
may be, and however free from party bias, is at once classed with the 
country’s foes if he ventures to express the smallest dissatisfaction 
with the methods employed by the powers that be. A book there- 
fore like the present derives its great benefit from the fact that it 

1 The War and Its Cost: Who should Pay? Letters from South Africa, By the 
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comes from the pen of a stalwart Tory, quite above suspicion. His 
criticisms have all been made before, and indeed some of them fore 
seen by Liberals before the war commenced. With some few 
exceptions then we are in full accord with Sir William Marriott’s 
views. We cannot, however, agree with his explanation of the 
Majuba settlement. This was not it is true due to magnanimity, but 
to fear. It was not, however, as Sir William asserts, fear of the 
results of a struggle with the Boers as a fear of a rebellion of the 
Dutch throughout South Africa, Again, Sir William, whilst acknow- 
ledging the bungling mismanagement of the Jameson Raid, praises 
its inception, and places it on the same footing as the war. The 
two cannot be compared. The Jameson Raid was a crime as well as 
a political mistake. To Sir William’s whole-hearted admiration for 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner we are also unable to subscribe. 
Sir William forgets the odious fiasco of the Jameson inquiry, and the 
admission of Mr. Balfour that the Jameson Raid so tied the hands 
of the Government that they were unable to protest against the 
arming of the Boers, of which they were fully cognisant. With 
these exceptions then we fully agree with the views here expressed. 
Sir William condemns the policy due to Lord Roberts’ promise to 
protect the surrendered Boers, which led to the concentration camps 
and the prolongation of the war. As a civil administrator Lord 
Roberts was a complete failure. Had the negotiations for peace 
been placed in the hands of a competent diplomatist, Sir William 
considers that peace would have been attained after the capture of 
Pretoria. Lord Roberts’ policy of “ unconditional surrender ” has 
proved disastrous, as any one understanding the Boer character 
could foresee. Then the foolish disregard for colonial opinion and 
advice, both by the military authorities at home and in the field, and 
to a large extent by the Government as well, has severely tested the 
loyalists, and has increased both the duration of the war and its cost 
in life and treasure. Military instead of competent civil adminis- 
tration has also been a trying ordeal for the colonials, some of whom 
have been heard to regret the tyrannical rule of the Boer oligarchy. 
We have not space to deal with other equally trenchant criticisms, 
and can only recommend every Tory to possess himself of this little 
book, and, putting aside party bias, bring pressure to bear upon this 
incompetent cabinet of mediocrities. 

La Chine ContreL’ Etranger, Les Boxewrs,! by M.le Baron d’ Antheriard, 
is a highly interesting and instructive book, dealing in a clear and 
truth-inspiring manner with the controversial aspects of the events con- 
nected with the recent troubles in China. Written from the author's 
diary, this book deals incidentally with the origin and natare of the 
Boxer movement, describing at first hand the stirring events from 


1 La Chine Contre UEtranger, Les Boxeurs. Par Le Baron d’Antheriard. Ouvrage 
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the time of the siege of Tien-Tsin to the relief of the Legations at 
Pekin. A special attraction is a translation of a diary kept by a 
native citizen of Pekin during the siege of the Legations. In the 
author's opinion the real ‘‘ Yellow Danger” consists in the inter- 
national complications springing from foreign competition in the 
Celestial Empire. The illustrations and plans lend great additional 
attraction. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The British Consul at Malaga has published a very learned and 
interesting account of his travels in Persia! This ancient kingdom, 
after its conquest by the Mahommedans in 636, ceased to be a world- 
power, unless, indeed, we reckon the reign of Abbas IJ.—to whom 
Philip III. sent an ambassador—and the brief one of Nadir Shah, 
who conquered the greater part of India. Napoleon I. planned an 
invasion of India by first making a road from Egypt to Persia. In 
consequence of this, England sent Sir John Malcolm to the Shab. 
Since then England and the Great Powers have always been repre- 
sented at the Court of Persia. The Alhambra of Granada is now 
believed to be the work of Persian artisans. D. Modesto Lafuente 
tells us that, in the days of Alphonsus the Catholic, lands were par- 
celled out in Loja between Persians, who formed part of the invading 
army. This is the first time that any allusion to this people occurs 
in Spanish history. D. James of Aragon, after a battle in which the 
Saracens were routed by the Persians, sent an embassy to King 
Gazan. In 1400 two other Castilian ambassadors, Payo Gomez de 
Sotomayor and Hernan Sinchez Palazuelos, were sent to Persia. 
Among other presents to their king, D. Enrique, they brought back 
two beautiful captives, whom they afterwards married. There was 
apparently no diplomatic intercourse between the two countries from 
1603 till 1842, when a treaty of friendship, ratified in 1872, was 
signed, Mr. Finn’s little book is one which ought to be carefully 
studied by all who are interested in the “ Eastern Question.” 


THE DRAMA. 


The recent performance of Mrs. Warren's Profession? by the Stage 
Society, once more emphasised Mr. Shaw’s combination of strength 


1 Apuntes de un Viaje en Persia: Conferencia dada en la Sociedad de Ciencias Fisicas: 
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and weakness as a dramatist. In his choice of a subject Mr. Shaw 
hits, as usual, upon a theme both highly capable of dramatic 
treatment, and a refreshing change from the innumerable rechauffés 
of the ménage a trois, which are so constantly served up on the 
stage. “Mrs. Warren” is a study in actuality. The ordinary 
adverse criticism that the play is indecent need not concern us 
here; nor yet the more tenable view that the matter is intrinsically 
too sordid for art to concern itself with. Prostitution in one form 
or another has been from the beginning one of the main facts of 
human existence, and as such it must in one form or another be 
treated by serious writers. Mr. Shaw takes vice for granted, but 
he makes vice ugly and virtue difficult. All this is"so far good. 
The scene between her mother and Vivie, when the girl first realises 
how enormously upbringing and wealth make for the preservation of 
virtue, seemed to us as finely felt by the playwright as it was 
brilliantly rendered by Miss Fanny Brough. In fact, Mrs. Warren 
herself is throughout almost a living creature. Almost—but not 
quite! And here our admiration of the play stops short. After 
the first revelation, in fact, the drama as a drama is at an end. 
Neither the situation, nor the characters, actually develop further. 
And what is worse, Mr. Shaw’s habit of explaining his characters, 
instead of letting them act and speak so as to explain themselves, 
suggests once more the Fabian tract. Certainly there are per- 
sons, highly to be respected, and much needed for the world, who, 
like Ben Adhem, love their “fellow men” but have no heart to 
spare for one fellow man or woman. In like manner, Mr. Shaw’s 
tone of mind and occupations as a public man lead him, as it were, 
to dramatise in communities rather than in individuals. He is 
profoundly impressed with the social and’ economic problems that 
bring about such diverse types of women as Vivie and her mother. 
His habitude du théatre makes him aware of an admirable chance 
for a situation. But he will not, or cannot, enter into individu- 
alities. Mrs. Warren herself is only successful in so far as her 
particular type happens to possess easily sketchable character- 
istics. One recognises her as a woman “‘of that sort,” but one 
neither loves nor hates her; one’s heart does not bleed for the cruel 
social conditions that have made her what she is; nor ache with her 
in her yearning for her daughter's affection. Apparently Mr. Shaw 
would have us believe that she has after all not suffered deeply, that 
she has nothing to be ashamed of, and that she wiil get on just as 
well without, as with, a modicum of family feeling. But if there is 
no real emotion, there is no real drama. ‘The fact is, Mr. Shaw has 
persuaded himself, by a misreading of his Ibsen, as it appears to us, 
that family feeling is the falsest of all human emotions ; that it is as 
natural for a child to hate as to love its mother, and vice versd. Yet 
the situation requires emotion of that particular kind to exist. 
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Hence he finds himself on the horns of a dilemma, from which he 
tries to escape by attempting in Vivie a character whose one note 
is Reality ; or—to use the Fabian formula—Efficiency. He conceives 
her, we imagine, as what the woman of the future ought to be, and 
what the woman of the present is becoming. She must, according 
to the theory, desire economic independence, and have a rough and 
ready manner to correspond. She must know all about what are called 
the facts of life, and must never be surprised or shocked. Such a 
girl as she at first appears to be, would not be greatly upset by the 
discovery of her mother’s profession, and, in fact, she does condone it, 
from a sense of Mrs. Warren's “ efficiency,” and one might think there 
was an end of the whole matter. But Miss Vivie has a pitiful little 
love affair with the worthless Frank, an entanglement such as a girl 
of her sort precisely would not have, and this leads up to a perfectly 
irrelevant situation, the ‘‘ brother and sister ” episode—which, inter- 
esting and suggestive enough in itself to form the basis of a second 
play, is allowed by Mr. Shaw to fizzle out into meaninglessness. 
Vivie had quite sufficient reason for breaking with Frank apart from 
the fact of their relation to each other, and, acknowledging this as 
she does, the relationship itself becomes of no importance to the 
dénouement. The further discovery that her mother is trading not 
only in her own vice but in other people’s is relied upon actually 
to sustain the interest of the last two acts. And neither in 
reading, nor in seeing, the play does this episode carry us away. 
The fact is, though to a statesman or a philosopher Mrs, Warren’s 
Profession as a brothel-keeper is a more serious social evil than her 
private life as a prostitute, the latter fact would most affect her 
daughter’s feelings towards her. If Vivie almost admires her 
mother’s efficiency and courage in the one’ profession, she ought, 
logically, not to withhold her admiration from her in the other. 
Mr. Shaw may retort that he does not mean. Vivie to be logical. 
But if her emotional sense is supposed to be more outraged by 
the one fact than the other, we can only repeat, what is true of 
almost all Mr. Shaw’s women, that his psychology is at fault. It is 
natural and usual for a technically pure woman to be profoundly 
repelled and bouleversé on first coming into actual contact and close 
relation with the technically impure. But this is an emotional, not 
a reasoning, sensation. The sense of the personal degradation of 
one whom she had, atwjany rate, regarded as a friend. would be to 
Vivie a great shock. \ Every other blow, even if similar, would be 
weaker than the first. And for this reason, among others, the 
play dramatically ends with the second act.) For the rest, 
Vivie is merely a young lady whose love ‘affairs are not as 
prosperous as one likes to see them on the stage. She has no 
vitality as a creation, and we care even less for her than for 
her mother. | As for the men, Sir George and Praed are the stock 
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wicked baronet and the stock faithful-friend-of-all-the-world that 
one sees in all the plays. Samuel Gardiner is an even worse — 
caricature than the usual stage clergyman. ‘Their parts might 
as well have been written by any one of ten living dramatists. 
Frank, again, is the usual worthless youth, who turns out 
rather better than we expected, and who, after all, has his feelings 
‘‘as a gentleman.” Mr. Granville Barker played the part with 
his accustomed grace and charm, and, at points, ¢.g., in the last act, 
when looking over Vivie’s shoulder as she writes, with a subtlety 
that marks him as one of our most distinguished actors. But the 
distinction and charm were the actor's rather than the play- 
wright’s. Mr. Goodhart’s leering ‘‘Sir George” was also an excellent 
piece of work, and Miss McIntosh carefully conveyed the author's 
idea of ‘‘Vivie.” Miss Fanny Brough’s “Mrs, Warren” was a wonder- 
fully fine performance. When all is said, one was grateful for the 
opportunity of seeing this delightful actress in a part which gave 
her excellent gifts full scope. And—imperfect as it is—the play, 
nevertheless, is not the least interesting contribution to the problem 
—why does Mr. Shaw do so well and no better ? 

The Stage Society has, however, at length justified its existence 
by the discovery of a new, ‘and yet English, playwright. Mr. 
Granville Barker’s services to the society on several recent 
occasions as a player have steadily increased his reputation in that 
regard; and in the double capacity of author and stage-manager 
at his production of Zhe Marrying of Ann Lecte! he showed 
himself to be one of the rising dramatists with whom the future 
generation will have to reckon. ‘The action of the play takes place 
“at the close of the eighteenth century.” Carnaby Leete, the heir 
to an impoverished baronetcy, is entertaining a party of men at his 
country house, “ Markswayde.” Late at night a bet is made that 
Carnaby’s youngest daughter, Ann, shall go to the end of the garden 
and back without showing any sign of fear. As the curtain rises 
upon the dark garden a shriek is heard, and Ann runs on, followed 
by Lord John Carp, and presently by the other men, and by Ann’s 
sister, Lady Cottesham. It appears that Lord John had kissed 
the girl, and the bet is claimed and disclaimed by the various parties, 
but Ann herself, an ingénue, as will presently be seen, of an original 
type, declares that she was not frightened, but she supposes (since 
she has kissed back, as she had previously confessed to Lord John), 
that it must be that she “loves him.” His lordship is taken 
aback, having’ only intended a joke, but Carnaby sees capital for 
himself to be made out of the situation. He has “ratted” from 
the political party of the ‘“ Duke,” Lord John’s father, and being left 
alone with Carp he tries to blackmail him, representing that his 


1 The Marrying of Ann Leete. A Comedy in four Acts. By Granville Barker, 
Produced by the Stage Society at the Royalty Theatre, January 27, 1902. 
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daughter is compromised, &c. Lord John is too wary to be caught 
by such tricks, but Carnaby persists, and at Jast strikes him across 
the face. They fight, one of the seconds being young George Leete, 
Carnaby’s son. He has married a farmer’s daughter, affects repub- 
lican dress and opinions, and is hourly expecting to hear of the birth 
of his first child. Mrs. George Leete had been formerly betrothed to 
Abud, the Leetes’ gardener, who, as the day slowly dawns upon the 
“quality,” is seen to be going about his ordinary business in a 
simple-minded way. ‘There is a curious little scene between the 
three children of Carnaby, in which the two elders treat Ann, with a 
certain patronage, as a child, aud she naively exclaims that she is begin- 
ning to understand a good many things. Lady Cottesham is unhappily 
married, and a possible divorce suit is pending. She seems to wish 
to urge on a marriage between Ann and Lord John; while the 
brother’s attitude is one of intellectual interest in, but emotional indif- 
ference to, everything. John Abud comes forward, and, touching his 
cap respectfully, inquires after the health of Mrs. George Leete. Her 
husband answers him with a contemptuous tolerance, but Ann, left 
alone with Abud, questions him about bis feelings, and finds that 
though disappointed (whether in love or ambition is not quite clear, 
for Mrs. George was as much above him in position as she was below 
the Leetes), yet intends to marry some day. He has saved, and has 
a little household stuff, and the necessary addition to that is “a 
housewife.” Inthe meantime, Carnaby has been dangerously wounded 
in the duel, and Lady Cottesham has an interview with her lawyer, 
who offers certain terms of settlement from her husband, George is 
informed that his wife has twins. It is evident that the fortunes of 
the family are declining; when Lord John returns, of his own free 
will, with a proposal of marriage to Ann. She is half inclined to 
accept, though her inclination is only that of the maiden towards the 
first man who has wooed her. Finally, by a transition somewhat 
abruptly indicated, she seems to discern herself as being played for 
a pawn in the game of the rest of her family, and she suddenly 
electrifies them by addressing the gardener, John Abud, ‘“‘ When you 
marry, will you marry me?” In the last act, six months later, the 
“marrying” actually takes place. The wedding guests stream out 
of the banqueting-room, expressing their various views and emotions 
towards the event of the day. Lord Arthur Carp, Lady Cottesham’s 
supposed lover, takes leave of her, dismissed ; he, too, it appears, has 
been a pawninthegame. ‘ How near we were to sin,” he says; but 
she has accepted her husband’s arrangements for a separation, and 
refuses to go ‘‘ nearer,” though her family is now almost penniless. 
The old baronet, Sir George Leete, and his decrepit wife come 
grumbling upon the stage, the latter carefully attended to by the 
despised “ Mrs. George,” a small part most effectively played by Miss 
Florence Neville. Her father, Mr. Crowe, the farmer, sneers at the 
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family, whose threshold he has crossed for the first time, when the 
man who was not good enough to marry his daughter is accepted as 
a son-in-law by the Leetes. ‘The bride and bridegroom set off for a 
ten-mile walk through mud and snow to their new home. Last scene 
of all, and most remarkable; Ann arrives with Abud at the cottage, 
worn to death with fatigue after the unaccustomed walk. She stands 
at the door while John removes their muddy boots. There is no fire ; 
to light one now, he explains, will give more work in the morning. 
To-morrow he must rise and be off to his work by four, and she must 
have his dinner ready for him to take and must prepare something 
hot for his supper. He means to be “master.” There is no other 
course, unless he choose to be a fool. All this he explains, sitting 
at a respectful distance, speaking in the low but firm tones of a man 
who knows his own mind and has thought out his way. Then he 
moves nearer. “May I kiss you?” She shrinks. ‘I have the 
right. . . . You are my wife.” ‘Think of me as the mother of 
your children,” says Ann, and she pledges herself (and one feels she 
will keep her word) that come what may there shall be all outward 
seemliness in their relations to each other. He holds a candle to 
light her upstairs, and the curtain falls upon the beginning of a 
tragedy, or a comedy—take it as you will. This brief sketch gives but 
little idea of a play which has, from one point of view, as many faults 
as merits. There is scarcely any “construction” in the ordinary 
stage sense. The occurrences are not clearly defined, the dialogue is 
Meredithian, and in several places obscure. ‘There is no tangling of 
fortunes such as must almost always form the basis of a drama. Ann 
is driven to the momentous decision rather by temperament than by 
necessity. In fact, it is hardly a “comedy,” as the author calls it, 
so much as a prologue. But the defects are the defects of quali- 
ties, and the work has abundant Quality—the one thing needful. 
By certain subtleties hard to define, the author produces an atmo- 
sphere, not only of a period in the archeological sense, but of a par- 
ticular trend of thought and emotion—the thought and emotion that 
ushered in the dawn of the great epoch of revolution. In the 
striking figure of young George Leete, perhaps the most originally 
conceived character, in whom the intellectual idea is a substitute for 
passion ; in the delicately-handled Lady Cottesham, whose devotion 
to her father’s sordid schemes has a touch of romance of its own; 
and, above all, in the magnificent folly of Ann, there is a certain 
largeness which lifts the play far above the conceptions of the 
ordinary playwright and the vulgar straining for stage effect. 
Mr. Barker aims high, and will, in time, we make no doubt, achieve 
greatness. His originality is not eccentric, but the result of 
deliberately thought-out purpose. If the play has the faults of 
immaturity, it has the keenness and enthusiasm of youth. Miss 
Winifred Fraser's ‘‘ Ann” conveyed a sense of delicacy and strength 
VoL. 157.—No. 3. 2A 
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combined, in a part that might very well have been interpreted in a 
hard unsympathetic fashion. “John Abud” was also very finely 
played by Mr. Hallard, and Miss Henrietta Watson’s “ Lady Cotte- 
sham” was full of grace and charm. From the players’ point of 
view, Mr. Barker's work must have been thoroughly satisfactory. 
Every one had areal, not a dummy part, to play, and almost without 
exception each actor filled not only his clothes but his part to per- 
fection. The great scene in the cottage was rendered by both actors 
with extraordinary beauty and power. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Mr. W F, Harvey is to be congratulated on bringing within reach 
of English readers Dr. Nyrop’s delightful monograph on The Kiss, and 
its History,! the only important contribution since the Basia of 
Johannes Secundus to the literature of the subject. In its original 
form the book enjoyed considerable vogue in Denmark, and has been 
already translated into several European languages. Mr, Harvey has 
acquitted himself admirably of a task which the quaint allusiveness 
of the author’s style and the niceties of Danish idiom made unusually 
difficult. It has, moreover, given us graceful and, in some instances, 
remarkably happy verse renderings of the numerous poetical quota- 
tions with which Dr. Nyrop has illustrated his subject. The Kiss has 
been handsomely treated by the publishers, and will, we think, de- 
servedly be one of the most popular gift-books of the year. 

The interest aroused by Zn Smaala has encouraged its author, 
who bears the honoured name of an ancient and famous Arabic 
poet, to present us with another sketch of French life in Southern 
Algeria. M. Michel Antar is no Pierre Loti, but it is evident that 
he has carefully studied the style and methods of that master of 
French prose. In Les Larbal? we have a graphic and sympathetic 
description of the hardships and sufferings that inevitably fall to the 
lot of an officer’s wife who accompanies her husband to Africa— 
leonum Arida nutriz, where man and nature wage perpetual strife. 
The sadness of the story is relieved by occasional humorous episodes ; 
for instance, Lieutenant Larbal’s serio-comic encounter with that 
young gazelle which he never could bring himself to love. 

Mme. Henry Gréville is a formidable rival to Miss Braddon in 
literary activity ; indeed La Mamselka *—her sixty-fourth novel, we 

1 The Kiss and its History. By Professor Christopher Nyrop. ‘Translated by 
William Frederick Harvey, M.A., Oxon., &c. London : Sands & Co, 

2 Les Larbal : un ménage d’oficier dans le Sud Algérien. By Michel Antar. Paris: 


Librairie Plon. 
3 La Mamselka. By H. Gréville. Paris : Librairie Plon. 
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believe—is just such a story as the latter might have written had 
she been familiar with Russian life. Russia, with her kindly 
peasantry on the one side, and her higher classes, imbued with 
exotic culture and living lives of semi-Oriental luxury, on the 
other, still offers a fruitful field from which the story-writer can 
glean. La Mamselka is a well-constructed novel of thrilling interest, 
and in every respect fully attains that high standard of excellence 
which we are accustomed to expect from so accomplished an authoress 
as Mme. Henry Gréville. 

When Jean-Baptiste Coquelin, the genius whom posterity venerates 
under the name of Moliére, became in middle life the husband of 
pretty Armande-Claire-Elizabeth Béjart, there were gossips at the 
Court of Louis XIV who maliciously accused him of having married 
his illegitimate daughter. Comme jadis Moliére! is a clever novel, 
of profound psychological interest, dealing discreetly and delicately 
with a hideously morbid theme. It professes to be founded on fact, 
and three out of the four principal actors in this terrible drama are 
said to be still living. M. Basset discusses the charge brought 
against Moliére, and adduces strong historical evidence in disproof 
of it. 

Janetta, late Duchess of Rutland, was an intelligent philanthropist. 
It is evident from her Collected Writings ? that she was a woman of 
high culture and literary taste, an enthusiastic advocate of free 
libraries, the employment of women in the public service, and of 
a return to simplicity in living and dress. Unlike most philanthro- 
pists, she was blessed with the saving grace of humour, as may be 
seen in her “ Letters from an Idle Woman’s Post-bag,” which 
originally appeared in the National Review. The work would have 
gained by the addition of a short biographical preface. 

What Great Men have said of Great Men® is a carefully compiled 
anthology of verse and prose, consisting of about 560 subject- 
sections, some of which run to a considerable length. Literary 
men in general, and journalists in particular, will find this a handy 
and suggestive book of reference. We are, however, at a loss to 
understand why half a page should be devoted to Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, of Rugby, and no space reserved for Matthew, his illustrious 
poet son. In future editions we trust that Mr. Wale will omit 
A. K. H. Boyd’s savage and ignorant libel on the memory of Edgar 
Allan Poe, the only writer of supreme genius that America can 
boast. 

Captain Haldane, in How we escaped from Pretoria,‘ tells a stirring 

1 Comme jadis Molitre. By Serge Basset. Paris: P. V. Stock. 

2 The Collected Writings of Janetta, Duchess of Rutland. In two vols. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 

3 What Great Men have said of Great Men: a Dictionary of Quotations. By William 
Wale. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


* How we escaped from Pretoria, By Captain Aylmer Haldane, D.S.O., 2nd Batt, 
Gordon Highlanders. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 
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story with admirable modesty and no little literary skill. Apart from 
its value as an historical document, we warmly recommend it as 
a prize-book or present for boys of any age. The new edition is 
well-illustrated, and also furvished with plans and a map. Captain 
Haldane’s intercourse with the enemy has convinced him of the 
truth of that sweeping byword among the British in South Africa, 
‘Never trust a Dutchman.” ‘These very men,” says he, ‘“ who 
are almost as full of apt texts as the great Cromwell's Ironsides, are 
far from acting up to the high religious sentiments that they profess. 
They are singularly untruthful, eminently boastful, lamentably 
immoral, and their ideas of meuwm and tuum would do credit to 
a London pickpocket.” 

For sixteen centuries the entire structure of the Pantheon at 
Rome has been generally believed, on the strength of a still 
decipherable inscription on the frieze of the portico, to date from 
the third consulate of Marcus Agrippa (B.c. 27). Mr. James 
Thomas, in his pretty little volume of 54 pages, entitled The 
Pantheon at Rome: Who built it?1 seems to prove satisfactorily 
that the rotunda was first erected in the days of Septimus Severus, 
more than two centuries after the death of Agrippa, in place of an 
ordinary rectangular temple-cella decayed or burnt. The illustra- 
tions consist of plates of the Maison Carrée at Nimes, and the 
front, section and plan of the Pantheon. Architects and classical 
antiquaries will find much food for thought in this book. 

The latest instalment of the Oxford English Dictionary (Lap- 
Leisurely) is chiefly remarkable for the number of scientific terms, 
derived from Latin and Greek, which it contains. In the depart- 
ment of etymology, the most interesting novelty is the discussion 
of the plant-name lavender, commonly identified with Jt. lavanda, 
“ washing,” the supposition being that the name refers to the use of 
the plant either for perfuming baths, or as laid among freshly 
washed linen—a very far-fetched idea, on the ground of sense- 
development. If its earliest form be livendula, then it could be 
connected with Z. Jivére—to be livid or bluish; but the formation is 
obscure. Shakespearian scholars will be interested to observe that 
the article “ Legative” shows that the First Folio text : “ All those 
things you haue done of late By your power Legatiue [mod. edd. 





lessly altered by all modern editors. 

The following facts establish the importance of the Pekin dialect, 
viz. (1) it is the language of the Chinese Court and capital; (2) the 
foundation of the language of official intercourse (the Mandarin 


1 The Pantheon at Rome: Who built it? By James Thomas. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 

2 A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Vol. vi.: L-N, LAP-LEISURELY. 
By, Henry Bradley, President of the Philological Society. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
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dialect) throughout the whole kiugdom; (5) the now recognised 
model of polite conversation ; and (4) the most widely diffused of all 
Chinese dialects, and, as such, will prove of the greatest use to 
foreigners who have to learn Chinese. ‘To the latter class we have 
much pleasure in recommending Herr. A. Seidel’s Woirterbuch der 
nordchinesischen Umgangssprache,| which is a supplement to his 
Chinesischen Konversationsgrammatik, wherein the vocabularies are 
arranged under 15 main- and 150 sub-divisions. The phonetics are 
both simple and scientific. Herr. Seidel is chief editor of the 
Deutsche Kolonialzeitung, &c. Most of us have been taught that 
Chinese is a monosyllabic language, but from an examination of a 
single section (109) of the work before us, only two out of some 
thirty words fall under that category, the rest being composed of 
two and three syllables. 

Mr. Lee writes fairly well, and his King Stork of the Netherlands? 
just falls short of being a good historical novel. It is a pity, however, 
that he has allowed his imagination to run riot with transpontine 
villains who masquerade in the garb of Familiars of the Spanish 
Inquisition what time William the Silent was Prince of Orange. 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to mention that “King Stork” was 
the nickname given to the Duke of Anjou whom, in an evil 
hour, the States-General invited to occupy the throne of the Low 
Countries, 

Mr. W. W. Capes’ Scenes of Rural Life in Hampshire? is a scho- 
larly performance, and a welcome addition to The Highways and By- 
ways Series. In dealing exhaustively with the history of the parish 
of Bramshott, which lies at the meeting point of Hampshire, Surrey 
and Sussex, the learned author throws considerable light on the 
varying conditions of the people, and traces in successive ages the 
gradual changes of land tenure and of rural life. Not the least 
interesting chapter in a singularly interesting work is the one devoted 
to the working of various more or less tentative poor laws, which, 
more often than not, served only to aggravate the evils with which 
they were designed to cope. The illustrations are good, and the 
notes short but sufficient. 

M. Lévy, in his preface to his Napoléon intime (1893), remarked 
that ‘‘the documentary history of the wars of the Empire bas not 
yet been written. To write it accurately, it will be more important 
thoroughly to know foreign archives than those of France.” Mr. 
J. H. Rose, whose earlier contribution to Napoleonic literature was 


1 Systematisches Worterbuch der nordchinesischen Umgangssprache (Peking-Dialekt). 
Pie eeasrig und Leipzig: Schulzesche Hof-Buchhandlung und Hof-Buchdruckerei A. 
chwartz. 
2 King Stork of the Netherlands : a Romance of the early Days of the Dutch Republic. 
By Albert Lee. London: Jarrold & Sons. 
8 Scenes of Rural Life in Hampshire among the Manors of Bramshott. By W. W. 
Capes. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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published in the Cambridge Historical Series, has, in his Life of Napo- 
leon I.,| revised the traditional story in the light of facts gleaned from 
his researches in the British archives—an invaluable source of infor- 
mation, which, curiously enough, has been hitherto ignored by English 
writers—whilst availing himself of all.the numerous scholarly mono- 
graphs that have appeared, within the last few years, on the Continent. 
The result of these laborious studies is now embodied in two pleasantly 
written volumes of convenient size, which contain everything that 
is really worth knowing about Napoleon as a warrior and a statesman. 
“If the Revolution, intellectually considered, began and ended with 
analysis, Napoleon’s faculties supplied the needed synthesis. Together 
they made modern France.” . . . “On all sides he left the imprint 
of his practical mind, that viewed life as a game at chess, whence 
bishops and knights were carefully banished, and wherein nothing 
was leff but the heavy pieces and subservient pawns.” Mr. Rose is 
at pains to prove that the Continental System, which proclaimed open 
and unrelenting war on English industry and commerce, in order to 
strangle Britain by her own wealth, set at work mighty economic 
forces that eventually overthrew Napoleon. With commendable 
discretion the present biographer refrains from retailing the scanda- 
lous gossip of the Emperor’s chroniclers, or dwelling on his innumer- 
able amours, wherein Jove played no part. Although Napoleon 
might have justly repeated the Horatian boast: Vixi puellis nuper 
idoneus, et militavi non sinegloria, we know he once said to M. Gallois: 
‘“‘Je n’aime pas beaucoup les femmes, ni le jeu—enfin rien: je swis 
tout & fait une étre politique.” The work is profusely illustrated, and 
furnished with maps and plans. 

In his illaminative preface to the French translation of Prince 
Kropotkine’s Memoirs of a Revolutionist,? Dr. Georg Brandes, the 
Sainte-Beuve of Denmark, considers that most modern autobio- 
graphies are referable to one of the two following types: “ See 
what talents I possessed, how attractive I was, and how I won the 
esteem and admiration of all” (Johanne Louise Heiberg) ; or: “I 
had much talent and deserved to be loved; nevertheless, I was 
ignored. See what stubborn battles I had to fight before I attained 
fame” (Hans Christian Andersen). The discordant note of personal 
vanity is entirely silent in Autour d'une Vie ; it is only incidentally 
that we learn that Kropotkine is married and has a daughter. At 
the present time Leo Tolstoi and Peter Kropotkine are the only 
Russian writers whose works are of cosmopolitan importance; the 
one a poet and religious enthusiast, passionately intent on preach- 
ing the Gospel of Peace, and stern in his denunciations of those 


‘ 1 The Life of Napoleon I. By John Holland Rose,M.A. London: George Bell & 
ons, 

2 Autour d’wne Vie (Mémoires). Par Pierre Kropotkine. Paris: P. V. Stock, 
Editeur. 1902. 
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who resort to force in defence of their rights; the other, equally 
pacific by nature, but religious only in the limited sense of devoting 
all his energies to what he conceives to be the service of mankind ; 
an accomplished linguist, profound mathematician, and a geographer 
and geologist of world-wide fame. These Mémoires constitute a 
drama and romance of thrilling interest wherein the tragic element 
predominates. We can trace in them the successive experiences 
of feudal tyranny and official wrong-doing which converted the 
quiet man of science into an ardent propagandist, first of social 
democracy, afterwards of anarchy. 

We have just received from Messrs. Gay and Bird a highly 
artistic edition of Edgar Allan Poe’s poem, Zhe Raven. © The 
decorations in it are by T. R. R. P. Poe is the only great poet that 
America has yet produced; his works are appreciated in France, 
but, unfortunately, little known in England. 

Mr. H. G. Wells was well-advised in republishing Certain 
Personal Matters,| in a cheap and convenient form. He has an 
abundant store of dry humour, and these light essays of his, despite 
their originality, somehow remind us of Jerome K. Jerome’s “ Novel 
Notes.” Zhe Post and the Emporium, with its “ Ballade of the 
Bedroom Suite,” is excellent fooling, and most of us will, we think, 
sympathise with the ‘“ Veteran Cricketer” who regretted “the 
Olympian days of the sport, when noble squires were its patrons, 
and every village a home and nursery of stalwart cricketers, before 
the epoch of special trains, gate-money, star elevens, and the 
tumultuous gathering of idle cads to jabber at a game they cannot 
play.” 

Problems and Exercises in English History? should prove usefal to 
candidates preparing for the following examinations in July: The 
Joint Board; London University : Inter-Arts; Irish Intermediate : 
Preparatory and Middle Grades. It is not a mere cram-book, but 
contains much valuable advice to examinees, and, what is still more 
valuable, a carefully compiled bibliography, with lists of special 
books and general treatises. 

Mr. Pinkerton’s No Rates and Taves* is an irritating jumble that 
defies analysis. The title itself suggests an electioneering party- 
cry ; however, it merely refers to a Utopia that should pay its 
ground rents to itself. From the author of “ The Ivory Bride” we 
might reasonably expect far better stuff than this. 





1 Certain Personal Matters. By H.G. Wells. London: T. Fisher Unwin 

2 Problems and Exercises in English History. Book G., 1688-1832, By J. 8. Lindsey. 
Cambridge: Heffer & Sons. 

3 No Rates and Taxes, A Romance of Five Worlds mafficked by Thomas Pinkerton. 
Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 





Contemporary Literature. Marcu 1902. 


POETRY. 


In the literature of France, which is the common heritage of 
cultured Europe, M. Camille Bruno has already made his mark, not 
only as a novelist and playwright, but also as a poet. Readers of 
the WESTMINSTER REVIEW no doubt remember the very favourable 
appreciation which we accorded to C. Bruno’s previous works, M. 
Bruno is a poet of rare distinction and exquisite melody. In Vibrantes! 
—the poem which gives the title to the volume before us—there is 
one stanza which in rhythmic loveliness could only have been com- 
posed by one on whom the mantle of Shelley had rested at least for 
awhile. It runs thus: 

“ Quand viendrait-il, Cétre idéal, 
Le virtwose sans égal 
Qui saurait tout apprendre & la harpe inapprise, 
Et, dans un supréme frisson, 
En faire éclore la chanson 
Dent le monde, depuis qu'il est monde, se grise ?” 


Jehan Froissart above all flowers loved the daisy—Sus toutes flours 
jaime la margherite:; M. Bruno, who devotes a long poem to the 
violets, “‘which come in the bleak season and die only when the 
days are fair,” is a passionate lover of all the world of flowers: 

“O fleurs, 
O contours, coulewrs, 
Coupes dor, calice de pleurs, 


Qui dira vos charmes troubleurs, 
Fleurs ?” . 


A sustained rote of profound disillusion is struck in “ Regrets” : 


“ J’ui satisfait, enfin, mes voeux les plus osés. 
—vU mes convoitises trop bréves ! 
Pave «1 visions se sont réalisés. 
© mes visions! O mes réves !” 


The prayer, Pour ma Fille, we would venture to assert, might have 
been written by Victor Hugo before the canker of unbelief had 
laid hold of his heart. Moyen Age is a short but powerful poem, 
from which, if space admitted, we would like to quote. Les Vibrantes 
is a book which should be bought and treasured by all who care for 
French poetry. 


1 Les Vibrantes. Par Camille Bruno. Paris: Alphonse Lemerre, Editeur. 
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REPRESENTATION—FEDERATION— 
REFERENDUM: 


A PROGRAMME. 


Sir Henry Maine observed that Popular Government, especially as 
it approached the democratic form, would tax to the utmost all the 
political sagacity of the world to keep it from disaster. 

He had no difficulty in showing from the history of the first French 
Republic, and of most of the Latin-American experiments, that 
success does not inevitably attend government because it is popular. 
But it would be equally easy to show that success has not invariably 
attended any other form of government. 

The successful management of so vast an enterprise as the British 
Empire, and the solution of the vexatious problems which confront 
American statesmen, will never be an easy task. 

We may, however, derive encouragement from the study of three 
successful Popular Governments, and from the fact that Switzerland, 
where the sovereignty of the people is recognised most clearly and 
trusted most implicitly, is by no means the worst governed country 
of Continental Europe. 

It might seem that Swiss methods cannot be successfully adopted 
in the widely extended Anglo-Saxon empires, but with peoples 
capable of self-rule, with representative government, and with the 
federal system it is difficult to see why not. It is largely a question 
of organisation. 

Government by representation is best illustrated by England, 
where the Commons are vested with sovereignty. ‘Lords and 
monarch must obey the Commons, for these are not separate organi- 

VoL. 157.—No. 4. 2B 
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sations of the State, but only parts of the Government,” The 
sovereign powers of the Commons are not checked either by direct 
appeal to the people, as in the Swiss legislature, or to courts of law, 
as in the United States. 

It is interesting to recall how the assemblages of the people 
gradually became the rulers of England. 

In ante-Tudor times, the structure of society being feudal, and the 
kings requiring more aid than the feudal system could provide, and 
it having been from earliest times a principle that the consent of the 
taxed, or of their representatives, was a pre-requisite of taxation, we 
find Parliament ‘stating grievances” with increasing distinctness, 
and making progress towards control. 

English Constitutional history from the accession of the Tudors 
down to the year 1688, is the history of the increasing power of Parlia- 
ment. ‘ The slavish Parliament of Henry VII. becomes the murmur- 
ing Parliament of Elizabeth, the mutinous Parliament of James L., 
and the rebellious Parliament of Charles I.” From 1688 the active 
rule of Parliament began to be established, the monarch being 
retained as a dignitary. 

How party government was organised and Cabinets began to be 
appointed by parties, Macaulay has graphically described. 

Royal prerogative has tended to become more and more a vanishing 
quantity, and the Commons, through their agents, the Prime Minister 
and Cabinet, are the real rulers, with a characteristically anomalous 
system resulting from compromise, which was said to be “just suited 
to such a being as an Englishman in such a century” as the last. 

The omnipotence of Parliament seems to be fraught with possi- 
bilities of danger to the State in times to come, according to an able 
American, Mr. Seth Low. He says: 


“The United States have enjoyed the measure of prosperity which they 
have had by trusting completely the whole of society . . . but written 
constitutions interpose effective bars of delay to the passions and prejudices 
of the people. . . . How far those who have been the governing classes in 
England, with her more homogeneous population, can modify and control 
the passions and prejudices of the people when all come to have a vote, so 
that hasty action on vital matters shall never be had, is a matter upon 
which no American can form a judgment. To the American mind it 
seems as though England’s omnipotent Parliament, which has been to her 
so invaluable during the period of change from the feudal tc the demo- 
cratic ideal, may before long become an instrument full of danger to the 
State, unless in some way checks producing the same effects as those 
which have been found necessary in the United States are placed upon the 
exercise of its omnipotence.”—Bryce’s American Commonwealth, note to 
chapter xxxv. 


It is obvious that where the rules or laws which make up a Con- 
stitution can be made or changed by the Legislature like any other 
laws without direct appeal to the people for their approval of each 
constitutional change, and without chance of review by courts of law, 
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there the representatives and not the people are in fact sovereign. 
For the people may not detect the importance of the change, or may 
not be organised to defeat it. Elections may be remote and compli- 
cated with issues apparently more important, or for party reasons 
the action of the representatives, vital to the whole nation, may be 
allowed to stand. 

The delegation of governing powers to Cabinet and Prime Minister 
has given an undemocratic development to Popular Government in 
England. For the executive thus chosen by double election has not 
increasingly consulted Parliament, and he may, if he chooses, decide 
public questions with a primary view to party interests. 

Of late he seems, according to a Conservative Member of Par- 
liament,! to have acquired a valuable evanescent quality. The 
monarch, it would seem, can somewhat sympathise with the ‘‘ omnipo- 
tent” Parliament of to-day. 

The Federal nation [Bundesstaat| is illustrated by the United 
States. Starting with thirteen separate sovereign States, each jealous 
of its own independence, all united loosely in a Confederation [Staaten- 
bund], these and nearly thrice as many more States have been 
welded into a compact Empire with a strongly established central 
government. : 

The underlying principle of the government of the United States 
is the sovereignty of the deliberate sense of the people. This is 
secured by Constitutions, by the difficulty of amending the organic 
law, and by sovereign powers granted to the Courts, with reference 
to the interpretation of the fundamental law of which it is the keeper 
and witness. 

The framers of the American Constitution limited the ultimate 
sovereign in the constitutional method of changing the organic law 
by artificially large majorities—so large as almost to tempt reaction. 
They provided by a small majority in every instance for the people's 
part in the choice of administrators; the choice of the President 
by popular vote, taken by States, being a later democratic develop- 
ment. 

This distrust of the impulses of the people was due to a conserva- 
tive instinct, which was not carried, however, to the extent of trusting 
any agents in place of the people. You must trust some ruler, but 
distrust of popular impulse need not imply distrust of the people’s 
deliberate sense. 

A self-governing nation learns the importance of education and of 
@ conservative constitutional habit, and is apt to acquire both as a 
result of the feeling of responsibility resting on it. Thus Popular 
Government becomes a guarantor of human progress, and herein lies 
the proof that a belief in democracy is not an unreasonable faith. 

If it be admitted that the true object of government is to secure 

1 Thomas Gibson Bowles, M.P., London Zimes, October 19, 1901. 
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the greatest happiness of the greatest number of the governed, who 
will guarantee that any ruler will always know the right course 
thereto? But is it not probable that the greatest number can be 
safely trusted to find out its own true interests as soon as any one 
else could find them out for them ? 

If the civilisation of the world on moral lines is considered, have 
Popular Governments anything to lose by comparison with others in 
this respect? If the United States does as much for her new 
dependencies as England has done for her dependent peoples, history 
may safely be challenged for similar instances of zeal according to 
knowledge. But President Roosevelt in his late message hopes for 
even better things. 

Democracy may claim the privilege of being judged by its 
successes, for failures are apt to be due to incomplete rather than 
unlimited trust in the people. 

The highest act of sovereign power is the enactment of an organic 
law to which the sovereign power itself must conform. In the United 
States the Legislature, both State and National, is incompetent to 
change the Constitution, or to act contrary to its provisions. The 
Supreme Court of the United States is vested with the sovereign 
power of interpreting the Constitution of the nation. It is mainly 
through this Court’s instrumentality that the authority of the general 
government has been established over the governments of the several 
States. It has established freedom of trade and intercourse between 
the people of the several States. It has established the inviolability 
of private contracts as against State governments. It has made the 
written Constitution march. It has given to the Constitution a 
living, developing force, making the American form of Popular 
Government at once conservative, elastic, and safe, 

It is true that in the stress of the Civil War President Lincoln 
assumed the power of final decision as to the interpretation of the 
Constitution, which in Germany is said to rest with the German 
Emperor. But it must be recalled that the President of the United 
States is chosen by popular vote, and that there is the remedy by 
impeachment for abuse of power. 

President Lincoln truly represented the people and was excused 
on the ground non propter vitam vivendi perdere causas, and so no 
amendment to the Constitution was found necessary to carry the 
Civil War to a successful issue. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is the balance wheel 
which does not prevent progress, but checks the hasty impulses of 
temporary majorities by enforcing the Constitutional limitations; it 
trains the people to habits of legal restraint ; it familiarises them 
with the fundamental principles of government. It does not claim 
for its judges that they shall be regarded as infallible, but it requires 
that its judgments shall stand until reversed by the Court itself or 
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by the people, as against national and state governments and as 
against individuals. If there is any safer or wiser depositary of 
power or better method of securing the people against dangerous 
impulses, it has not, as yet, been made public by those opposed to 
democracy. 

But fer an illustration of Popular Government “as it approaches 
most nearly the democratic form” we must go to Switzerland, 
especially if we would find a practical remedy which has proved 
successful for the defects of the party system. The Swiss Con- 
federation is composed of autonomous states, some of them with a 
history reaching back for several hundred years, “ united for purposes 
common to all in a central government, the sovereignty residing 
in the people as a whole, but finding two methods of expression, 
one for local, the other for general affairs.” This government was 
formed for the purpose of preserving local independence. Indi- 
viduality, not the central authority, has always had a first place 
inthe minds of the Swiss. 

It is not necessary to recall the fact that we are apt to be blinded 
by bigness and to forget the greatness of little nations, nor is it 
necessary to observe that progress does not come from self- 
satisfaction; that rather ‘Pride goeth before distinction.” 

Another distinguished American, Judge Lowell, thus eulogises 
Swiss government. It is, he says, 


“on the whole, the most successful democracy in the world. ... The 
Government is patriotic, far-sighted, efficient, economical, steady in its 
policy, not changing, its course with party fluctuations. Corruption in 
public life is almost unknown, and appointments to office are not made for 
political purposes by the Federal authorities or by those of most of the 
Cantons. Officials are selected on their merits and retained as Jong as 
they can do their work, and yet the evils of a bureaucracy scarcely exist. 
. . . Wealth is comparatively evenly distributed. There are no huge 
centres, with their seething proletariat and their burden of ignorance, 
poverty, and vice. The social conditions are tolerably equal, the minimum 
of education high, and practical experience abundant.”—Covernments and 
Parties in Continental Europe, p. 336. 


And yet this is a country in which the people are in fact, as well 
as in theory, the sovereign power. The Government is Repre- 
sentative, Federal, and Democratic. ‘“‘ But what check is there 
against a wave of popular ignorance, prejudice, or passion, where 
the people by direct vote can overrule the Legislature, which the 
Supreme Court is bound to obey?” The answer of the Swiss would 
probably be: “ Our belief that the people can govern themselves 
better than their representatives, however sagacious, or their judges, 
however learned, can do it for them.” 

Let us turn to the United States for a lesson of faith in the 
people. It was said of old time that the king, as a minister of 
God, could only do right; if he do wrong he acts not as king but 
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as a minister of the devil, which is, of course, the admission of a 
higher principle than sovereign authority. Yet the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in its one great vital blunder—the Legal Tender 
cases—failed to recognise this higher principle of the moral law 
as limiting the power of the Government of the United States. It 
is a bright omen for the future of democracy that the people of 
the United States have shown themselves more wise. Was there 
ever such an example of brave audacity as that with which the 
American people undertook the fight for the gold standard ? 

It would have required a sanguine prophet to have predicted that 
on a complicated question of economics, amid distracting heresies, 
the sovereign people would have decided against the greenback, 
against a depreciated silver currency, and against the subtle sugges- 
tion of international bi-metallism, in favour of honesty and the 
standard of the civilised world. The illustration does not, of course, 
disprove the wisdom of the Constitutional provision for a Supreme 
Court, with sovereign powers, but it should give us, as far as one 
couspicuous instance can do so, greater respect for the sovereign 
people. 

Switzerland has succeeded in solvirg problems which up to now 
remain imperfectly solved in England and America. It has been 
asserted with some dogmatism that party government is a necessity. 
But to the party system—or to the excess of party spirit which it is 
but human to mistake for patriotism—in short, to partisanship 
directed by party leaders for party ends may be traced many of the 
failures of Popular Government. In the recent extraordinary speech 
of Lord Rosebery in Edinburgh he said : 

“T would like to ask you, are we getting our money’s worth for the 
money spent? We are beginning to learn the lesson that great measures 
must in future be carried more by harmony of contending parties or by 


the agreement of belligerent politicians than by the overpowering ascen- 
dency of any one faction in the country.” 


And he looked for a time to come 


“when the chains and shackles of party may seem insignificant to a 
generation perhaps yet to be born, and who will nerve themselves to 
some great national effort in which party machinery will be both useless 
and forgotten.” 


Pregnant and prescient words! 
Mr. Bryce in his most recent work thinks that De Toqueville 


“would stand aghast to-day at the mismanagement and corruption of city 
governments in the United States, . . . He would perceive that the party 
organisations have now become the controlling force in the country, more 
important than the Legislature or the Executive. He would recognise 
the evils incident to the habit of regarding public office as a means of 
private advantage to its holder, and the bestowal of it as a reward for 
party services. And he would, while gladly owning the older forms of 
fection had ceased to be alarming, note a new development which the 
spirit of faction has taken, in the tendency to look at and deal with both 
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legislation and foreign affairs from the point of view of party advantage. 
Want of foresight or insight in those who direct the affairs of a mighty 
nation is at all times a misfortune; but when foresight and insight are 
set aside for the sake of some transitory party gain, the results may be 
even more serious. This, however, is a tendency inherent in all schemes 
of government by party. It is familiar and formidable in European 
countries also.” 


We are able to see how many defects are directly traceable to the 
party system, and much corrupt legislation in city and State govern- 
ment in America may be traced to the same source. Switzerland 
gets along without corruption, without sectarian government, without 
the possibility of party Prime Ministers with unprescribed powers, 
without party tyranny or wasteful rotation in office, and without 
scandalous grants to party favourites. In Switzerland there is no 
division‘ into “ins” and ‘‘outs.” The final decision of measures 
in Referendum is perhaps the greatest Swiss contribution to the 
science of Popular Government. The Referendum was feared in 
advance by Conservatives, but the success of the device is now gene- 
rally admitted. The machine not only works, but it does its work 
conservatively. The principle of the Referendum has long been 
successfully practised in America, but it is limited to Constitutional 
questions chiefly. A Constitutional Convention in a State discusses 
and approves the measure, then it goes tothe people, at the polls. 
It should be an easy matter to submit to each voter a summary of 
arguments drawn up by those who favour and oppose the measure 
respectively. 

In Switzerland there are few personal canvasses by candidates or 
pledges by candidates at election time ; there are no special classes of 
politicians; the caucus is unknown; journalism is uot a path to 
office as in the United States—with what results to journalistic 
independence may be imagined. In the Federal Council of Switzer- 
land the same individuals remain in office for a number of years, 
notwithstanding differences among themselves and between some of 
them and the majority of the Federal Assembly. The Federal 
Council does not consist of a body of men all holding similar views ; 
the minority, it is conceded, should be represented in the executive 
part of the government, Collision between the Federal Council and 
the Federal Assembly does not exist. If a measure proposed by the 
Council is rejected by the Federal Assembly the Federal Council 
accepts the rejection ; it asks for no vote of confidence, nor does any 
ministerial crisis ensue. 

There is no question of a dissolution of Chambers when the 
people in Referendum overrule an unsatisfactory measure. To a 
candid mind this seems sensible, does it not? And if sensible in 
Switzerland why not in England and America? For instance : 


“In 1882 a measure relating to education, which was avowedly the 
work of one member of the Federal Council, had passed both Chambers 
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with some modifications, but was nevertheless rejected when submitted to 
the Referendum. There was, however, no question of its author giving in 
his resignation, as might well have been expected by many foreigners. 
So far, indeed, from this being the case, an influential Swiss newspaper, 
totally opposed to him in politics, remarked that it was lucky the parlia- 
mentary system did not exist in Switzerland, as otherwise there would 
have been an immediate resignation of a capable, honest, and devoted 
administrator. Nor did the Chambers for a moment entertain the idea of 
dissolution consequent upon the people’s adverse decision.”—Adams and 
Cunningham, Swiss Confederation. 


It is the belief of Anglo-Saxons that they possess at least as 
much capacity for self-government as any other people. Yet it 
certainly looks as if Lord Rosebery were right when he suggests 
that a drastic reorganisation is an apparent need in the governmental 
methods of the British Empire—so drastic as to involve the sub- 
stitution of a better machine in place of the party system. And it 
would seem that the need is even greater in the United States. 

If a system of government fundamentally representative undemo- 
cratically ignores the minority owing to defective mechanism, it would 
seem as if that were where the screw is loose. If so, we may rely 
upon the mechanical skill of the Anglo-Saxon, unless the people are 
feared instead of trusted, to remedy the defect. If the people are 
capable of making a selection between two “ sets of ideas or between 
two opposing parties professing a creed of two such ideas,” who 
shall say that their ability ends exactly at this point? That they 
are not as capable as are Swiss voters of the further exercise of 
political judgment in Referendum? The people are honest, cannot 
be lobbied, wheedled or bulldozed, are not bribed by hope of office, 
and will not grovel where representatives often will. The Swiss 
have found the Referendum to be a bridle and not a spur. 

But the British and American Empires are so vast! True, but 
there is the Federal system for the subdivision of the labour of 
government. The several American State Governments perform 
much that is done by the national legislature in other countries. In 
studying the Government of the United States it is superficial to 
neglect the part that the State Governments perform in the working 
of the Federal Republic. It is in this subdivision of governmental 
work, as well as in a clearer belief and trust in the people, that the 
further development of Popular Government lies. It is not by a 
half application that success may be expected. Where democracies 
exist, intelligence of the people becomes a necessity. The rulers 
must show that in knowledge, experience, and sagacity their dynasty 
is inferior to no other. 

But happily experience and knowledge and wisdom are not the 
monopoly of any caste. It is foolish to limit our vision and close 
upon ourselves the door of exclusiveness. It is unpatriotic and 
stupid to refuse to learn how to remedy defects from the experience 
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of others. This is not the way success is to be won in the twentieth 
century. History does not prove that Popular Governments are any 
less stable, enduring, safe and efficient than any other form of 
government, nor that trust in the people has been misplaced where 
they have really been trusted, and where adequate machinery exists 
to allow the deliberate sense of the whole people to control a noisy 
and transient impulse, thus making golden second thought sovereign. 
As President Lincoln observed, ‘‘ You can fool all of the people 
some of the time and some of the people all of the time, but you 
cannot fool all of the people all of the time”—the pithiest state- 
ment of the philosophy of democracy. ; 

This faith that eventually the right will convert might, and that 
the moral law, which underlies true progress, will prevail, is a 
reverent trust in God and in ourselves. If we believe it clearly and 
act upon it decisively, it will afford proof of moral health which is a 
condition of national welfare. 

“Lewis SrockTon. 
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GLADSTONE’S FOREIGN POLICY, 


AND HOW LORD ROSEBERY FAILED TO 
ADHERE TO IT. 


“T want to know whether our mission is to spread 
freedom or to spread despotism in the world.” 
Eighth Midlothian Speech. 


Most likely the same objection will be made to what follows as was 
urged against the substance of its main contention by a writer inthe 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle at the time of Mr. Gladstone’s death. 
That which is here contended for, it will probably be said, is very 
well in theory, but in practice is not at all workable. When Moses 
published the Decalogue a similar objection could have been made. 
Abstinence from theft, murder, false witnessing, adultery, and the rest 
of the actions prohibited in that table, is all very well in theory, a 
critic could have said, but to expect practical and business-like wor- 
shippers of the golden calf to pay regard to it in the concrete is very 
unreasonable. Honesty, respect for life and property, purity in 
thought and deed, are very fine things to talk about, but, like the 
golden rule, they should be kept for ornament rather than for use. The 
nation that goes upon the principle of international justice, says the 
Newcastle Oracle, will never get any. We must do wrong to others 
in order to stop them beforehand from doing wrong to us. This, in 
substance, is the Oracle’s argument against the Gladstonian policy of 
doing as we would be done by. He prefers the Palmerstonian 
policy of bounce, as applied in truly bullying fashion to little Greece, 
when Civis Romanus Sum was sprung upon astonished Enrope amid 
the loud applause of Bull & Co. Referring to Gladstone’s crushing 
exposure of that foolish outburst of British conceit, the Oracle says 
that it only shows Mr. Gladstone’s power of appealing to the ideal 
principles of abstract justice in international relations, and his weak- 
ness in failing to recognise that international relations have to be 
adjusted in practice by methods much less ideal. They make guns, 
you see, at Newcastle—unideal things that thrive upon unideal 
methods; and they make similar but smaller unideal things at 
Birmingham. Hence Palmerstonian principles are much applauded 
at both of these unideal places. The Oracle goes on to say that 
although Lord Palmerston’s principles of foreign policy were much 
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less angelic than those of Gladstone, in practice they worked out 
much better than Mr. Gladstone’s ever did. Much better for the gun 
trade of Newcastle and Birmingham, he ought to say ; for this is all 
the truth there is in his statement. Gladstone was a friend of the 
Prince of Peace. Hence these tears. In the empire of the Prince 
of Peace there will be neither arsenals nor forts—an arrangement bad 
for the gun trade and bad for pushful secretaries. 

Well, since the Northern Oracle expressed his preference for non- 
angelic principles, those principles have been given a very fair trial 
in the bringing on, and the carrying on, of the South African war. 
They have had a jolly good innings. Are their advocates pleased 
with their results? Will they be more pleased with them as more 
like them are added to them? Will the British public be pleased 
with them when it is known that every penny of the enormous sum! 
which they mean in money will come out of gentle, amiable, !amb- 
like John Bull’s pocket? I am inclined to think that at least one 
fact will be admitted by John in connection with the non-angelics, 
and this is that at least they are not cheap—for people outside New- 
castle and Birmingham, at any rate. For years these non-angelics 
have been sung to the skies*by Jingo politicians of every shade and 
hue; but never have they had such a trial before now. Like their 
non-angelic champions they are found out at last. 

A well-known German philosopher, whose practical maxims 
receive no support from his speculative conclusions, tells us that 
every intelligent nature exists as an end in itself, and the ethical 
imperative which he bases upon this postulate is expressed thus: 
“So act that humanity, both in thy own person and in that of others, 
be used as an end in itself, and never as a mere mean.” He then 
goes on to point out that in cases of inroads made on personal free- 
dom and property, it is palpable that the violator of the rights of 
man serves himself of the personalty of his fellow as a mere mean, 
not taking into account that an intelligent must, if a mean, be not- 
withstanding the end of any given action; that is to say, he must 
be regarded as such a mean as may also at the same time be the end 
of the action.” 

The position here taken is, it will be said, a most extreme one, and 
this undoubtedly is so; but then we must remember that with Kant 
the only ethical determinator of conduct is reverence for the moral 
law. To use another simply for our own gain is, according to his 
teaching, in all cases immoral. Duty for the sake of the law which 
commands it, or, perhaps, we might say for that of the practical 
reason which dictates the law, is the sum and substance of his pure 

+ Between 350 and 400 millions, according to Sir Howard Vincent, the gallant 
colonel who has recently returned from South Africa without having risked his skin 
for the Empire. 


2 The Metaphysic of Ethics, by Immanuel Kant. Translated by J. W. Semple, 
Third Edition. Pages 42 and 48, Edinburgh ;: T. and T. Clark, 
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and lofty teaching. He will not allow us to be animated by plea- 
sure-seeking determinators. We must have faith and trust in what 
reason commands, and seek simply the service of reason and its 
justice. If this brings ulterior gain, so much shall we be justly 
entitled to. But desire for gain must not be our moving force. 
Nothing lower than desire for right must determine us to action, 
since every other motive is unworthy of our intellectual nature. 
This is not specially a German idea, An English poet, who was also 
a Liberal, asks : 
“ Ah! when shall all men’s good 

Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 

Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 

And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 

Thro’ all the circle of the golden year ?” 


The first principle of the foreign policy! of Liberalism is an 
abbreviation of Kant’s ethical imperative, which is usually applied 
only to individuals, but which the true Liberal applies to communities 
also, when he expresses it in the form of an unqualified command to 
respect the rights of others. Imperialists tell us that if they attempted 
to regulate their dealings with subject communities on this principle, 
an end would soon be reached of Imperial rule. Herein they con- 
fess that their government is based, not upon gratitude for defended 
rights, but only on fear of violence and wrong. And, curiously 
enough, these worthy gentlemen are not the least bit ashamed that 
such should be the case! They rather glory in the fact than take 
it as a proof of disgraceful failure. True Liberals may count them- 
selves blessed in not being as these men are. He who can rejoice in 
ruling by means of fear generated in those he has wronged, by depriv- 
ing them of their rights to freedom, to property, and to their due share 
in the government of their own native land, is not a person to be 
envied, whatever he may think himself to be. His empire is vuilt 
of the blood and tears of his victims, and the same brute force that 
built it up will eventually level it with the ground. He has chosen 
physical in preference to moral power. 

Is it true, as Imperialists appear to think, that government over 
subject communities must either be based on brute force, and the 
fear of such force, or upon nothing at all? Is it true that the only 
instrament by which man can govern man is the sword? Those 
who say it is openly confess themselves to be morally bankrupt. 
Are there no cases on record in which a people, for their own good, 
have freely consented to be governed by a foreign Power? Assuredly 
there are. The case of William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, 
is now famous. That of Pretorius, the Voortrecker, deserves to be 
equally well known. In his Fifty Years of the History of the 


1 And of the domestic policy also, as could be proved if this were the subject under 
consideration. 
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Republic in South Africa, Dr. J. C. Voigt tells us, on page 169, 
vol. ii., that while the missionaries of Cape Town were poisoning the 
minds of the people of England with the lie that: Pretorius and his 
followers were the oppressors and exterminators of the native races, 
those races themselves regarded the Voortreckers as deliverers, and 
came in thousands and tens of thousands to place themselves under 
the rule of the Republic. Here, unquestionably, was a case of 
government based on the free consent of the governed, the only 
sound foundation that ever was, or ever can be, for any political 
government whatsoever; but the foundation which, in this vaunted 
land of free institutions, the people most assuredly do not possess, 
either for the House of Hereditary Privilege, called the Lords, or 
for the expensive and corrupting institution of the same character, 
called the Crown; and the foundation, moreover, which they never 
will have in its completeness, and as they ought to endeavour to fit 
themselves for having, until sound Liberal principles are efficiently 
carried out in the founding of the republic that is to be when 
hereditary privilege in Parliament and on Throne has played its last 
card and lost its last stake. For never till then shall the people of 
England come into the enjoyment of those rights to freedom, to 
property, and to political self-government, from which, in their 
folly and blindness, they have now so long allowed privilege to shut 
them out. But before this day arrives they will have to suffer 
much as the tools of that accursed power. Oaly through the path 
of suffering can so vain, and servile, and corrupt a people expect to 
pass to fitness for the higher form of government—the grander 
political ideal. But in the Parliament of Man, in the Federation of 
the World, about which one of their poets, with true prophetic 
insight, sings in Locksley Hall, this their descendants shall certainly 
have; and not only they, but also the future peoples of all other 
countries where privilege now sits enthroned. If not, then, as 
another of their poets tells them, they had 


“, . . better be 
Where the extinguish’d Spartans still are free 
In their proud charnel of Thermopylae, 
Than stagnate in our marsh,—or o’er the deep 
Fly, and one current to the ocean add, 
One spirit to the souls our fathers had, 
One freeman more, America, to thee!” 


Bat to return to the Liberal foreign policy. It is only to be 
expected that Imperialists in both political parties should treat with 
scorn and derision cases such as these of William Penn and Pretorius. 
They well know that their own treatment of native races will not 
bear the light of day. Towards the close of the nineteenth century, 


1 Ode to Venice, written by Byron during his stay there in 1818. 
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under the aggressive British pro-consuls and empire-extending 
gamblers of all nations, miscalled financiers, there prevailed in 
South Africa a system of spoliation and slaughter of the native races 
more ruthless and cruel than that practised by Cortez in Mexico 
and by Pizarro in Peru—a mode of warfare characterised by atroci- 
ties as barbarous as those which disgrace the annals of the gold- 
seeking Spaniards of the sixteenth century. The agents of our 
Imperialists have shot down so many thousands of Kaffir natives 
that the survivors may well look upon the Imperial Government as 
an exterminator rather than as a protector. Dr. Voigt truly says 
that the beautiful theory of civil equality on African soil offers but 
small consolation to the brave Zulu or the Matabele warrior, whose 
comrades and whose chiefs now lie under that soil, whose lands and 
whose cattle have been taken,and who finds himself reduced to serfdom 
and forced against his will, by the representatives of that very Power 
which still boasts of having abolished slavery even in Zanzibar, to dig 
and burrow in the earth,in a fruitless search for that extremely fabulous 
gold of Ophir and Sheba, which the dukes and princes in London 
fondly imagine some day to obtain as a reward for their enterprise 
and patriotism.! But wait and watch to see what they will get. 
With falsehood for their shield, and the sword for their weapon, they 
have set out on the path, not of empire but of ruin. Thus have 
they but hastened the coming day of their doom. 

Such has been and still is the aggressive, gain-seeking Imperialism 
now unfortunately so rampant in both political parties. It may be 
an indispensable part of the Tory creed. That it forms no part 
whatever of real Liberalism is absolutely certain. Let us hear 
again the noble words of one who, at least in the principles of his 
foreign policy, was a real Liberal. He was an Imperialist also in a 
certain sense, although he believed in no empire that was not based 
on the free consent of the governed and kept up for their good. 
Addressing a Scottish audience on November 26, 1879, this is what 
he said : 

‘“‘ Remember the rights of the savage as we call him. Remember that 
the happiness of his humble home, remember that the sanctity of life in 
the hill villages of Afghanistan among the winter snows, is as inviolable 
in the eyes of Almighty God as can be your own. Remember that 
He who has united you together as human beings in the same flesh and 
blood, has bound you by the law of mutual love; that that mutual loveis not 
limited by the boundaries of Christian civilisation, that it passes over the 
whole surface of the earth, and embraces the meanest along with the 
greatest in its unmeasured scope.” * 

This is Liberalism as Gladstone understood it. What aggressive 
Imperialism is, as the then Imperialist Government of the Earl of 

1 Fifty Years of the History of the Republic in South Africa. By J.C. Voigt, vol. ii., 
pp. 302 and 303. 


2 W. E. Gladstone at the Foresters’ Hall, Edinburgh, November 26, 1879. Second 
Midlothian Speech. 
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Beaconsfield understood it, is exhibited in some striking passages in 
the eighth Midlothian speech. They are worth giving because they 
apply so accurately to much that has recently taken place in South 
Africa as the consequence of the same criminal spirit. 

“What measures does this [the Afghan] war entail upon your generals 
and soldiers? It entails, gentlemen, such measures as these—that when 
in Januaty 1879 they were making war among the mountain tops of the 
passes between India and Afghanistan, the tribes who inhabited them, 
naturally and not wrongfully, issued forth from their villages to resist. 
And where they had so issued forth, the villages were burned to the 
ground, and the women and children, by natural and necessary conse- 
quence, driven forth to wander in the snow. . . . General Roberts has 
sent home the account of the Afghans whom he has executed, and I found 
among these Afghans that some were executed for the offence of inciting 
their fellow-countrymen to resist; and not merely, gentlemen, slain in 
action, but they are executed for that offence. . . . Is not this monstrous, 
that we should place ourselves in such a position that when the Afghan 
discharges the first duty of a patriot—namely, to endeavour to bring his 
countrymen to resist the foreign invader—that is to be treated as a sin, 
and is to be visited not merely by the chances of war, but by an ignomini- 
ous death, even after resistance has ceased 2?” ! 

Such was aggressive Imperialism then. Such isitnow. It failed 
then in Afghanistan. It will fail now in South Africa. The 
motives behind it are bad,‘and punished they must and will be. 
In the words which Gladstone used at Woolwich, on November 30, 
1878, ‘‘ we shall come under the stroke of that everlasting law, that 
suffering shall follow upon sin, and the day will arrive—come it 
soon or come it late—when the people of England will discover that 
national injustice is the surest road to national downfall.” These 
are the true words of a man who looked beneath the hollow masks 
of life and saw things as they really are, He was never moved by 
the deadly fascinations of power, dominion, glory, wealth, and fame. 
The lust of conquest never carried away his clear judgment. The 
pride of race had no influence over one who respected the equal 
rights of all nations, of small states as much as great ones, to 
freedom and to independence, Ever before his eyes he kept the 
true ideal of doing as he would be done by, and this saved his 
country and his country’s empire from the disasters which have 
now overtaken them. While he was the true Liberal he was also 
to an equal extent the true Conservative. For what right to the 
latter title have those who are bringing their country to ruin? To 
conserve is to preserve, How much will the policy of aggressive 
Imperialism preserve for you to enjoy either abroad or at home? 
You are in the hands of unscrupulous political bad men, who are 
neither Liberals nor Conservatives, whatever names they may label 
themselves with, And you are too blind to recognise them. You 
mistake enemies for friends. 


— Speeches in Scotland, March and April, 1880, Edinburgh, 1880. Pp. 62 
and 63. 
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Gladstone was a just man, and in his foreign policy he adopted 
just principles, which he honestly endeavoured to carry out so far as 
time and circumstance permitted. That he made mistakes goes, 
of course, without saying ; but they were the mistakes of one ever 
animated by good motives, and whose only desire was to do the 
right so far as reason, undimmed by passion, made it clear to him. 
Can the same be said for those who have departed from his policy ?! 
Let us take an instance. In 1878 “throughout the whole of 
Turkey in Asia, through Asia Minor, through Syria, through a great 
part of Arabia, through Egypt, which was included in the Anglo- 
Tarkish Convention, we made ourselves responsible for the establish- 
ment of good government.” (Fifth Midlothian Speech.) Sixteen or 
seventeen years afterwards the Armenian massacres occurred, the 
horrors of which, in Lord Rosebery’s words, were “ unutterable, un- 
speakable, unimaginable.” England’s responsibility was admitted 
on all hands by all parties. ‘The Salisbury Government, as might 
be expected when there was no material gain in prospect, shirked 
that responsibility. It had neither men nor money to spare in 
defence of those outraged rights which it was pledged to protect. 
It shirked its duty like the coward and the traitor which it is. 
But Gladstone was true. The voice which had pleaded for the 
victims of Neapolitan tyranny, for the independence of Belgium, for 
the rights of Greece, of Ireland, and the Christian subjects of 
Turkey in Europe ; for the wronged and oppressed in every quarter 
of the globe irrespective of colour, of nationality, or of creed ; 
that voice was again heard exhorting England to follow the path of 
honour and of duty. ‘‘ The word honour,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
‘“‘ had better be erased from our dictionaries if we refuse to acknow- 
ledge our treaty obligations.” The true Liberal was true to the 
true Liberal policy which he knew so well and had expressed so 
often ; the policy which means, not merely respecting the rights of 
others, not merely defending our own rights, but actively helping 
others to defend their rights whenever we have the power and the 
opportunity to do so. The true Liberal was true, and the country 
seemed inclined to respond to his call. But there was in the Liberal 
camp 4 nominal Liberal, a traitor to Liberal principles, a betrayer 
of his loved and honoured master, and that nominal Liberal was the 
Earl of Rosebery. With a backslider’s eloquence be discouraged those 
who were willing to do their duty, by telling them of “the Angel of 

1 Can the same be said of two leading statesmen when they helped to smother the 
truth concerning the complicity of certain exalted personages in the Jameson Con- 
spiracy? In so doing these morally weak men ruined their own political prospects 
and seriously damaged those of their party. The country, even while it tries to 
excuse them, will never trust them. For who can trust moral cowardice? ‘Had I 
but served my God with half the zeal I served my king, he would not now have left 
me naked to mine enemies,” says the unprincipled Cardinal in Shakespeare’s Henry 
VIII. Others will say or think the same before the full harvest of that bad transac- 


tion, that base betrayal of the national trust, and of the trust of all true Liberals, is 
reaped by the people of England. 
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Death, which would appear in every hamlet, every village, every 
town, of the United Kingdom to summon your sons or brothers, the 
flower of your youth and manhood, to lose their lives in this 
European conflagration.” This he said at a time when, for any- 
thing he knew to the contrary, an amount of pressure as small as 
that which France has recently applied to Turkey with complete 
success, would have effected all the reforms that were then necessary. 
A war in defence of rights, and in fulfilment of treaty obligations, 
the Earl of Rosebery was not prepared to risk. Mr. Gladstone was 
prepared to risk it. He believed that those who trust in the 
Eternal and do the right, are upheld and carried to victory by 
almighty power. A simple, child-like faith, but it was a faith that 
made his life a glorious success and saved his country from many 
disasters. What have those who are without it saved that country 
from? When impartial history records the blunders and the 
crimes of their sordid and cowardly policy, will the moral to be 
drawn therefrom in any way conflict with the old dictum that it is 
justice alone which exalteth a nation ? ‘ 

Over the Armenian business the Earl of Rosebery was false to 
Liberal principles and Liberal traditions. Mr. Gladstone was true 
to both. The traditions of-the Liberal Party, as regards foreign 
policy, are noble and glorious traditions. They are not those of the 
grabber and the pirate, They are not those of the greedy self- 
seeker, They are those of the knight and the hero. The Liberal 
Party helped Italy to freedom and to independence. It helped 
Spain against a French invasion. It helped Greece to become a 
free and progressive country. It sent the troops of England to 
defend Portugal against unwarrantable Spanish aggression. It did 
what it could to prevent the German Power from laying violent 
hands on Denmark. It preserved the independence and territorial 
integrity of Belgium against a foul conspiracy. It withdrew the 
hired destroyers of friendship from an Afghanistan unjustly ravaged 
with fire and sword, and helped to make the friendship of that 
country a real barrier against Russian designs upon India. And it 
secured to the Dutch farmers of South Africa the enjoyment of 
those national rights to which they are justly entitled, and of which 
the grabbing Tories had unjustly deprived them. It would have 
protected the Armenians. Again would it have been true to its 
principles and traditions. But it was betrayed by a nominal Liberal. 
Very opposite here are some remarks made by Gladstone in his tenth 
Midlothian speech : 


‘What we want in foreign policy is the substitution of what is true and 
genuine for what is imposing and pretentious. We live in the age of sham. 
We live in the age of sham diamonds, and sham silver, and sham flour, and 
sham sugar, and sham butter, for even sham butter they have now invented 
and dignified by the name of ‘ Oloe-Margarin’! But these, gentlemen, 
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are not the only shams to which we have been treated. We have had a’ 
great deal of sham glory, and sham courage, and sham strength. I say, let 
us get rid of these shams and fall back upon realities, the character of 
which is to be quiet, to be unostentatious, to pretend to nothing, not to 
thrust claims, and unconstitutional claims, for ascendency or otherwise in 
the teeth of your neighbour, but to maintain your rights, and to respect the 
rights of others as much as your own.” 


We certainly have had shams, and they have betrayed the Liberal 
cause. Let us not give them the chance of doing it again, Let us 
get rid of these shams, and choose realities to do the work which 
they have shirked. The cause of real reform will make no headway 
until this is done. What it needs is workers, not shirkers. That 
it has had the last may be shown by a brief recital of facts. 

Speaking at the Foreign Office on March 12, 1894, the Earl of 
Rosebery said: ‘“‘ We stand where we did. There is no change in 
measures. . . . We have lost our leader, but the other sixteen of his 
colleagues still remain, and they are all pledged to the policy he 
laid down.”! Have they kept their pledge? Has the noble Earl 
kept his? Where are those measures now? Where is Home 
Rule? Where the ending or mending of the Lords? Where is 
the grand old Gladstonian foreign policy of going on the just 
principle of doing to all nations, whether strong or weak, whether 
great or small, as we ourselves in their circumstances would think we 
ought to be done by? Rubbed off his slate by the noble Earl, I 
suppose, when he backed up the mendacious attack of the jingo 
press on President Kruger’s Government; or when as a product of 
privilege he said: “ We are fighting, not against freedom, but 
against privilege, and against a corrupt and despotic oligarchy.” * 
Where is the Christian statesmanship of the Liberal Party, acting 
for a country that is called, or miscalled, Christian? Echo answers, 
where? And it sees in the wreck of the Liberal Party the inevit- 
able consequence of unfaithfulness to Liberal principles and 
traditions, through fear of losing that popular support which has 
still been lost, and which will continue to be lost until a fresh start 
is made on the old true lines. The so-called Jeaders have shown 
themselves to be no leaders at all, but only spiritless, inactive waiters 
for the cat to jump. Instead of leading the country, their aim has 

1 With this manner of placing pledges on record compare his elegant way of 
striking them off: ‘‘ There are men,” he said, at Chesterfield, ‘‘ who sit still with the 
fly-blown phylacteries bound round their obsolete policy, who do not remember that 
while they have been mumbling their incantations to themselves the world has been 
marching and revolving, and if they have any hope of leading or guiding it they must 
march and move with it too. I hope that when you have to write on your clean slate 
you will write on it a policy adapted to 1901 or 1902, and not a policy adapted to 
1892 or 1893.” The measures, the policy, and the grand old Liberal principles of 1894 
are now only fly-blown phylacteries! Such is Liberal Imperialism’s fidelity! And 
this we are asked to trust above the real old Liberalism! Now I will place on record 
a prophecy, and it is this—namely, that Liberal Imperialism, its leader and its 
followers, will be utterly overthrown by the real old honest article, which is without 


adjuncts, being its own recommendation and needing no other. 
? At Chatham, January 23. 1900. 
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been to be led by it, and even this they have missed. Moreover, 
they have shown themselves to be utterly devoid of that moral 
power, the great moving force of all true Liberalism, with which the 
Tory castle of privilege and iniquity can never without revolution be 
stormed and taken. They have shirked the work of true constitu- 
tional reform, which is the crying need of the time, and now if 
asked for principles or a programme, there is no two of them that 
would be found to agree upon either. In point of fact they are more 
to be blamed for the present state of the country than the Tories 
themselves, because both by principles and traditions they alone 
belong, or ought to belong, to the truly patriotic element in it; 
whereas the Tories were anti-patriots from the first, and will be so 
to the end, putting privilege and personal gain before everything, 
and sacrificing the true interests of all to these sordid idols. Not 
by rubbing its principles, its reforms, and its solemn pledges off its 
slate, but by going through with them, will the Liberal Party be 
itself again. 

On October 19, 1886, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Lord Rosebery made 
adherence to Gladstone’s Irish policy one of the “two vital points ” 
of “the real Liberal party in the country.” On May 20, 1887, he 
said: “No man is more devotedly attached to Home Rule than I 
am.” At Oldham, on December 13, 1887, he said: “ We may have 
to wait a year or two, but the coming of the day of justice to Ireland 
is very near and very certain.” He even quoted poetry on that 
occasion to the effect that 


‘“* Freedom weeps. 
Wrong rules the land and waiting justice sleeps.” 


On October 26, 1885, at Wrexham, he supported the principle of 
Church Disestablishment for Wales. On February 19, 1889, at 
Edinburgh, he supported the same principle for Scotland. On 
October 22, 1885, at Slaithwaite, he supported the principle of 
distributing the land among more people, thus giving to the nation 
“a stake in the country.” On May 27, 1892, at Birmingham, he 
supported the principle of “one man, one vote.” What has he done 
to promote these most desirable and needful reforms? What 
serious, earnest, painstaking work has this spoilt child of privilege 
ever done for anything? It is a plain question, and a fair one as 
things are. 

Bat to return to foreign policy. As we have seen, Lord Rosebery 
was not ready to risk a war for rights. He was ready enough, 
however, to risk one for territorial gain. In the Contemporary 
Review for August, 1901, there is this interesting and significant 
statement: “I was staying with Lord Rosebery,” says Mr. Rhodes, 
“‘and we were talking about many things. I said I believed the 
chief risk to us in the world was through the delay of the people 
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getting up from Uganda if the French got across and cut in between 
Khartoum and Uganda. And he said, ‘All I can say is, that if 
they do, that is a question I would fight upon.’” This is taken 
from a very eulogistic article on his Lordship’s foreign policy, and 
the writer adds that “ Mr. Rhodes, a few days afterwards, repeated 
this conversation to the French Ambassador, and his doing so was 
approved by Lord Rosebery.” ‘Transactions like this throw a fiood 
of light upon the motives governing the Rosebery foreign policy. If 
the sordid aims of shady millionaires direct the foreign affairs of this 
country, it is not surprising that the rights of millions of outraged 
and murdered Christians should be undefended by the very Power 
specially pledged to defend them, while that self-same Power is 
ready enough to engage in war with a much stronger State than 
Turkey, simply in order to supply financial speculators with the 
fullest possible opportunities and materials for floating bubble com- 
panies, and tempting money out of the pockets of deceived investors. 
Such is Rosebery Liberalism. Thank God, it is not the Liberalism 
of Gladstone. Neither is it the Liberalism that is ever destined to 
reverse a bad and disastrous Tory policy. There is too much of the 
arm of flesh, and too little of the arm of spirit, in it to enable it to 
achieve that victory. Nor is it the Liberalism of the future leader 
of the Liberal Party ; for this party, the embodiment of moral force 
or of nothing, cannot be led by so gigantic and palpable a sham. 
Time will prove this. 

But then we must remember that, so far as foreign affairs are 
concerned, Lord Rosekery does not believe in reversing the Tory 
policy. He does not believe in reversing any policy. Whatever 
policy is already in the field will receive his support and continu- 
ance when he comes, if he ever does come, into power. This Vicar 
of Bray line of action is dictated to him by one of his favourite 
political maxims; that, namely, of continuity in foreign policy. 
This doctrine is presented by him in a most attractive form. When 
speaking in the Albert Hall on July 5, 1895, he stated it in these 
fascinating words: “ My view is this, that, whatever our domestic 
differences may be at home, we should present a united front 
abroad; and that foreign statesmen and foreign courts should feel 
that they are dealing, not with a Ministry possibly fleeting and 
possibly transient, but with a great, powerful, and united nation.” 
Here appeal is cleverly made to one of the strongest, and yet, 
unfortunately, one of the blindest and most misleading feelings in 
human nature; the feeling, namely, of kinship, of nationality, of 
racial solidarity : useful, indeed, as one of the driving forces of 
emotional masses when they happen to be enlisted on the side of 
right, but only all the more dangerous on this very account when, 
as not unfrequently happens, some evil spirit has succeeded in 
enlisting them on the side of wrong. But, in any case, this is not 
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the kind of feeling that ought to govern a statesman who knows, or 
at least believes, that above governments, above families, above 
nations, and above empires, eternal justice rules. 

Lord Rosebery practised his doctrine of presenting a united front 
in the carrying out of an existing policy, irrespective of whether 
that policy is right or wrong, when he supported the present Tory 
Government in its disastrous and futile attempt to take away the 
independence of the South African Republic. In a letter published 
in the Times of October 12, 1899, he told a correspondent that “ in 
the face of this attack [on the part of the Boers] he doubted not 
that the nation would close its ranks, and relegate party controversy 
to a more convenient season.” ‘This attack,” let it be remem- 
bered, was merely the striking of the first blow against an invasion 
proved by the admissions of Lord Lansdowne in the House of 
Lords, and by elaborate military plans and documents captured by 
the Boers at Dundee Camp, to have been already planned and 
intended by the Tory Government. Lord Rosebery, however, 
backed up the Tory policy of subjugation, which lay behind it, by 
telling his correspondent that “ without attempting to judge the 
policy which concluded peace after the reverse of Majuba Hill” he 
was “ bound to state” his “profound conviction that there is no. 
conceivable Government in this country which could repeat it.” 
The policy which concluded peace after Majuba Hill was simply the 
honest recognition of the right of the Boers to the fullest possible 
measure of self-government guaranteed to them by the British 
Government in the Sand River Convention of 1852, which the 
Tory Government of 1877 had wantonly violated by annexing the- 
Transvaal without the consent of its people. It was merely a 
policy of practical respect for rights not only valid in themselves, 
but also acknowledged to be so by the very Power which had been 
misled by the Tory Government of that day into an unjust attempt 
to take them away. It was as much the righting of a wrong done 
to the British Power as to the Boer people. Lord Rosebery cannot 
conceive any Government in this country repeating that policy. 
Fortunately, his Lordship’s powers of conception place no limi 
whatever upon the divinely-ordered procession of events. He 
speaks for himself, Others may speak for themselves. For wy 
own part, I can conceive a British Government being true to its 
own treaty pledges, and undoing a wrong done in violation of those 
pledges by ‘a corrupt oligarchy” controlled by foreign speculators 
and domestic traitors. I cannot, of course, conceive any Govern- 
ment in the hands of Lord Rosebery behaving in this highly 
creditable manner; but I can easily conceive a truly Liberal 
Government, animated by the same love of honour and of justice 
that Gladstone possessed, acting thus with firm, decisive purpose, 
‘and rejoicing as he did in the opportunity of undoing a great Tory 
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wrong. The future will show whether my conception is in line 
with the modus operandi of that Eternal Reality which shapes the 
destinies of nations, and which cannot suffer wrong to triomph for 
ever. The man who has not the moral courage to admit what he 
knows to be wrong, and to face the unpopularity of putting it 
right, is no true Liberal, and no fit and proper person to be at the 
head of a Liberal Government or a Liberal Party. What is needed 
is a man who will be true to the grand old principles, and resolute 
to carry them out, let come what may come. 

When all the facts and circumstances are taken into account, 
what has been called the Majuba surrender will be found to be a 
just and honourable settlement. But let us hear Mr. Gladstone’s 
own account of it. In his second speech in the Corn Exchange, 
Edinburgh, on September 1, 1884, he says: 


““We told you that in our judgment the attempt of the [Tory] Adminis- 
tration then in power to put down the people of the ‘Transvaal, to ex- 
tinguish their freedom, and to annex them against their will to England, 
was a scandalous and disastrous attempt [would he not say the same of 
the present one if he were alive?] When we got into office we were 
assured by all the local agents of the British Government—and I have no 
doubt they spoke in honour and sincerity—-we were assured tbat the people 
of the Transvaal had changed their minds, and were perfectly contented 
to be annexed to the British Empire. That made it our duty to pause for 
a while; and for a short while, accordingly, we did pause. However 
much we had opposed the previous Government, it was our duty not to 
make changes without good and sufficient cause. But before we had been 
very long in office, the people of the Transvaal rose in arms, and showed 
us pretty well what their feelings and intentions were ; and they obtained 
several successes over the limited body of British troops then in South 
Africa. We felt it was an absolute duty, under these circumstances, to 
reinforce our military power in that region; and we sent a force to South 
Africa which would unquestionably have been sufficient to defeat any 
power that the Dutch burghers—the Boers—could bring into the field, 
against us. But the Boers asked us for an accommodation. What is 
called the jingo party in the country was horribly scandalised, because we 
listened to that application. We had got our forces there, ready to chastise 
them. We might have shed their blood; we might have laid prostrate on 
the field hundreds, possibly thousands, of that small community, and 
then we should have vindicated the reputation of this country, according 
to the creed of that particular party. Having undoubted power in our 
hands, we thought, and I believe you thought, that the time to be merciful 
is when you are strong. We were strong ; we could afford to be merciful 
[and just, too, he might have added; for the Boers were only fighting for 
justice]. We entered into arrangements with the Transvaal, and the 
Transvaal at this moment, not in every point, but in the main and for 
practical purposes, has recovered its independence.” 


After dealing with a grumble from the Quarterly Review, he goes 
on to ask : 


“‘ Why did we give up the Transvaal? We gave it up on considerations 
of honour, and on considerations of policy. What was the consideration 
of honour? It was this—that, when the scheme for taking it was first 
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mooted, Lord Carnarvon, who was Secretary of State (I think it was Lord 
Carnarvon, but if not, it was his successor, Sir Michael Hicks- Beach), 
declared in the name of this country that we only intended to take the 
Transvaal if it were agreeable to the population. What happened? There 
were 8000 white settlersin the Transvaal—that was the computed number 
of adult heads of families, the gross number being, I think, about 40,000. 
Out of these 8000, about 1000 were English and miscellaneous, and about 
7000 were Dutchmen—men of strong and masculine fibre, reared in that 
school of Calvinism which, whatever else may be said of it, made your 
ancestors a very strong and determined race; and these 7000 men sub- 
scribed 7000 signatures to a petition protesting against their annexation 
to this country. I ask you whether it was possible—in honour possible— 
without the grossest and most shameless breach of faith, to persist in 
holding them when we had pledged ourselves beforehand that they should 
not be annexed except with their own goodwill? After stating to you 
such a case of honour as that, I am ashamed almost to refer to the subject 
of policy. But I will say one word upon that, and it is this—the people 
of the Transvaal, few in number, were in close and strong sympathy with 
their brethren in race, language, and religion. Throughout South Africa 
these men, who are called Africanders, partly British subjects and partly 
not, were as one man associated in feeling with the people of the Transvaal ; 
and had you persisted in that dishonourable attempt, against all your own 
interests, to coerce the Transvaal as you attempted to coerce Afghanistan, 
you would have had the whole mass of the Dutch population at the Cape, 
and throughout South Africa, rising in arms against you.” 


In his reply to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s vote of censure on the 
Liberal Government’s South African Policy in 1881, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, speaking in the Commons on July 25 of that year, used argu- 
ments similar to those just given. 


“ He did not doubt,” he said, “that Sir E. Wood with the large force 
placed at his disposal could have, if so minded, overrun the Transvaal and 
reconquered the country. His difficulties, however, would not have ended 
there. He would have had to face, probably, the opposition of the Free 
State ; and the Government would have been confronted with the agitation 
among the Dutch colonists of the Cape. The enterprise would have been 
absolutely quixotic. They would have had to maintain a large army on a 
European scale. . . . But these were not the main reasons why, as he sub- 
mitted, it was impossible for them to maintain the annexation of the 
Transvaal. He thought that course impossible for any one caring for the 
honour of this country. ... He could not understand how those who 
talked so glibly of the honour of this country could fail to see that the 
greatest shame and humiliation would be in maintaining a high-handed 
breach of faith and destroying the independence of a people which they 
had solemnly engaged to respect.” * 


Considering that the British Government is still in honour bound 
to carry out the London Convention of 1884 and the Bloemfontein 
Convention of 1854, all this applies with equal force to-day, but 
those in power who know it have ignored it, and they are now pay- 
ing the penalty for so doing, In June, 1881, Gladstone did not 
ignore it. He acted like a true statesman. He refused to let 


1 The Liberal Magazine, March 1901, p. 10, 
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himself be led into a quixotic enterprise with no possible gain to 
any country at the end of it. He could then foresee what the 
present Chamberlain Government, supported in its aggressive 
Imperialism by Lord Rosebery, does not admit itself to have fore- 
seen—the rising, namely, of the Dutch population throughout 
South Africa as the necessary consequence of British persistence in 
a wrong and dishonourable policy of conquest and annexation. 
For this reason, and also for the still higher consideration of honour, 
he reversed that Tory policy. He did not say to his fellow-country- 
men, “ Let us present a united front to foreign governments and 
foreign courts; let us stand together and carry this thing through, 
whether we are in the right or in th wrong, since union is strength, 
and it must give us the victory, even though our cause be that of 
the infernal spirit himself.” For this, in plain English, is practi- 
cally what Lord Rosebery’s doctrine amounts to, if it amounts to 
anything at all, when taken as a general guide of conduct. There 
is no need for him to tell us to be united against foreign govern- 
ments in a right cause. In such a cause we shall be united against 
any hostile government, whether abroad or nearer home, whether 
his own or that of another. 

Gladstone was a believer in the justice of the Eternal, and he 
therefore looked to something stronger than the resolution of a 
united nation to carry him to victory. History has justified him. 
History has vindicated his policy and demonstrated the wisdom of 
his judgment, while it is now condemning those who have lacked the 
moral courage which he showed in refusing to pursue a wrong 
course when he once found it to be wrong. He had to face the 
same spirit of aggressive Imperialism that confronts the Liberal 
Party to-day. But he did face it. He fought it. He defeated it. 
He hurled it from power in the person of its then expounder, the 
showy political adventurer known as the Earl of Beaconsfield, who 
truly boasted that he was on the side of the angels, though he 
omitted to mention which kind. For, indeed, all the revolted 
spirits were on the side of their own kind; but that did not save 
them from being hurled from power, and driven of old through the 
gaping battlements of Heaven into endless and irretrievable per- 
dition. Aggressive Imperialism, with its lying offers of power, 
wealth, glory, and empire as the reward for violating the moral 
law, by doing unto others what we know others ought not te do 
unto us, seduced many Liberals in Gladstone’s day, and during the 
closing years of the last Beaconsfield administration it introduced 
much confasion into the Liberal camp, So great, indeed, at one 
time had that confusion become that none save Gladstone was 
found able to cope with it, and duty called him from his well-earned 
retirement for the express purpose of quelling it. But that con- 
fasion was not got rid of by making terms with its cause, and 
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covering the surrender under a convenient phrase about the con- 
tinuity of foreign policy. There can be no continuity between right 
and wrong. If a policy is wrong it must be abandoned. To con- 
tinue it only carries those who are guilty of so great a crime from 
small disasters to larger ones, until irretrievable ruin overtakes them 
at last. Gladstone in his day of temptation knew this, and hence, 
like the seraph Abdiel in Paradise Lost, he withstood the tempter’s 
power, 

Among the faithless, faithful only he; 

Among the innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 

Though single. 


There was no half-heartedness about Gladstone’s opposition to the 
agressive Imperialism of the Earl of Beaconsfield. He struck at the 
root of it. He denied the morality of its principles, or want of 
them. He never even suggested that any material success, how- 
ever complete, however glorious, could detract by one jot or one 
tittle from its inherent vice and criminality, Very different was 
the attitude of Gladstone towards jingoism in his day, from that of 
the Earl of Rosebery towards the same spirit-to-day. The old 
leader desired no success for wrong. It is impossible to imagine 
him uttering such a sentiment as the following, which is taken from 
a speech delivered by the Earl of Rosebery in the Lords on 
January 30, 1900: 


“They [the Government] will have to meet an indictment, not without 
force and without gravity. But I hope in my heart and conscience that 
the investigation may not take place till such a time as the Government, 
and all those who are serving the Queen at this moment, may be covered 
with such a blaze of triumph and glory that the eye of investigation may 
be somewhat dazzled and dimmed.” 


This is a sentiment truly worthy of the friend and entertainer of 
Rhodes, the South African conspirator against a friendly state. It 
is a sentiment fitting in one who, by his own friend’s statement, 
was ready to expend the blood and treasure of this country in a 
war against the French Republic for the sake of promoting the 
sordid ends of Ugandian speculators and exploiters. But who will 
affirm it to be Gladstonian ? Could it have come from a Liberal ? 
Think of the hoped-for blaze of triumph and glory, to be ob- 
tained by 250,000 trained fighting men against a handful of poor 
farmers! For at that time this number were either out, or pre- 
paring to go out, on this truly heroic mission ; the Boers having 
repeatedly proved their superiority, man for man, to the heroes 
first sent ont against them! Blaze of triumph and glory! Set it 
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down! ye historians of England’s shame and dishonour, which she 
obtained as the tool of Mammon at the close of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the twentieth. But no glory, no 
triumph, has yet been for her in connection with this business, nor 
ever will be while earth remains. No. She must put up with her 
shame, and for it pay a heavy price. Kipling, the great pcet, was 
a true prophet when he sang, Pay, Pay, Pay. 

“We have got to see this thing right through,” said the noble 
Earl in Edinburgh on November 1, 1899.1 He will wish he had 
not got to see it through before it is through; and he will find 
that he has not made the seeing-through process more pleasant for 
himself by adopting the language and style of our worthy Colonial 
Secretary. But at Chesterfield he climbed down from this high- 
and-mightiness. The expected blaze of glory had not appeared. 
Liberal Imperialism had suffered a great disappointment. 

But it is often said, perhaps not in these words, but in words 
which amount to them—‘“ You Liberals without adjuncts are in- 
different to the interests of the colonies.” I ask the Imperialists 
to produce a single principle or a single act of real Liberalism to 
justify this statement. Is it a proof of indifference to have respected 
the consent of the colonies even as we desire our own consent to be 
respected ? Is it a proof of indifference to have established self- 
government in these territories? Is it a proof of indifference to 
have done what we could to make the colonies enjoy all the freedom 
and all the independence which we should like to enjoy ourselves, 
but which, unfortunately, owing to the still surviving institutions of 
the Norman Conquest we are not yet in a position to enjoy? Is 
it a proof of indifference to have acted always for the good of the 
colonies, and never for the sake of any paltry material gain which 
we expected to get out of them? Is he the indifferent parent who 
honestly endeavours to make his children as strong and self-reliant 
as himself? What real Liberals have done for the colonies will 
bear the light of day, and the motives that led them to do it will 
stand the scrutiny of eternal justice. They have fought the enemies 
of colonial self-government in this country without asking or 
troubling whether such loyalty to principle would be likely to pay. 
They have not posted the British flag in their ledgers as a first class 


1 Another of his statesmanlike phrases was: “ We generally muddle out right in 
the end.” He then appears to have forgotten the American ‘‘muddle” and its 
shameful ending for England. But he remembered and mentioned it at Chesterfield. 
He said: ‘“‘I would venture to ask them [the Government] to read, perhaps with 
some degree of melancholy, the history of Lord North’s Administration. It bears 
many parallels to that of the present Ministry. It lasted twelve years, so that the 
present Government on that parallel is only half-way through. It was supported by 
large, blind, and docile majorities, and it almost consummated the ruin of the country. 
I say that the policy that I have adumbrated, and have inferred, I hope falsely, from 
Lord Milner’s speech, is a policy like the policy of Lord North, and will be carried on 
inmeffectually against the descendants of the people who have held the United Netherlands 
against Spain.” In all this I agree with him. 
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commercial asset. They have endeavoured to make it a symbol of 
real protection, afforded to the colonies in that spirit which leads a 
just father to provide, without money and without price, ample 
security for the free growth and development of the offspring that 
God has bestowed upon him. At the same time, they have wisely 
abstained from seeking either to force or inveigle the colonies into 
the adoption of fanciful and arbitrary schemes of imperial federation 
for the benefit of job-makers and office-seekers both here and in 
the colonies; because they know that the only real bond of com- 
munities separated from each other by leagues of rolling ocean, is 
not and cannot be political machinery, however skilfully it may be 
constructed, but is rather that mutual affection and that mutual 
respect based upon the practical regard for each other’s rights, and 
accompanied by the sincere desire to promote each other’s true and 
lasting welfare. 

While all true Liberals know and frankly acknowledge that 
during the period of growth the colonies must stand towards the 
parent country in a position of greater or less dependence, they also 
know and acknowledge with the same readiness that whenever this 
period is passed, as it largely is to-day, the right of these over-sea 
communities to independence becomes fully equal to that of their 
parent ;.and, consequently, for that excellent reason, if they ventured 
to offer any advice to the colonies it would be this: Enter no 
federation in which you will not be on a footing of complete equality 
with all the other federated states. Keep ever before your mental 
vision the federal union of the stars and stripes, and avoid the 
deadly clutches of ‘‘the predominant partner.” Remember that in 
spite of ambitious schemers who seek wealth and power in the 
blood of their slaughtered fellow-creatures, the day is surely coming 
when, as free adult nations, you shall enter a larger, stronger, more 
stable and lasting union than this doomed and played-out British 
Empire which political scoundrels are hurrying down the road to 
ruin; a union in which there shall be no predominance save that of 
reason, and in which shall at length be realised the divine vision of 
truth, purity, and peace for all the peoples of our common humanity, 
The Liberal and Tory pirates talk of empire, but what is their 
blood-stained tyranny, what is their narrow, clannish, racial pre- 
dominance when compared with this true goal of human progress, 
the path to which their criminal purposes in vain arise to block? 
Not empire but the wrecking of it, the destroying of it, the making 
of it in its true sense impossible, is what these grabbers, these 
slaves to lust of gain, are working for, whether they are conscious or 
anconscious of the very obvious fact. For the only true and real 
empire, alike in the individual and in the race, is that of the 
universal reason, and this is above the enslaving lust of gain. Its 
service is perfect freedom. It is the same in all persons, irrespective 
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of sex, of colour, of language, and of creed. It dictates the same 
morality for all, and in virtue of its presence within them the units 
of humanity are all members of one rational order, over which at 
last, incarnate in the best, it shall rule supreme when ambition is 
overthrown and lust of gain for ever cast out by love of right and 
duty. 

M. D. O'BRIEN. 





CHAMBERLAIN AND ROSEBERY. 


THE Jingoes assert that the Boers have made a dishonourable use of 
the flag of truce, have killed the wounded, and so on. Now to 
this I answer—1l. Is this so? 2. Are not our atrocities immeasur- 
ably worse than theirs? 3. How does this affect the main question 
—whether or no the war should be stopped, as soon as it possibly 
can be, without dishonour ? 

Is this so? Who attests it? The party that has told infamous 
lie after lie during the whole course of the war. It was a lie to 
send the Opposition to their constituents, ticketed, “ Traitors to their 
Queen and country,” on the ground of the so-called pro-Boer letters. 
It was a lie to cry out against those letters as traitorous, when not 
one of them was anything of the sort. It was a lie to call us 
pro-Boers and pro-Boxers, as if the two things were synonymous, 
and not the very antipodes of one another ; a lie to call the Boers 
barbarous demi-brutes; a lie to say that a vote for the Liberal 
candidate was a vote for the Boers and against Queen and country ; 
a lie to say that the Boers desired annexation in 1877; a lie to say 
that they didn’t wish Chamberlain to come to terms in 1899; a lie 
to say that the war was over, when it was nothing of the sort, both 
lies told with the same object—to win last election; a lie to say 
that they had been preparing for war ever since Majuba, when, as 
I have distinctly shown elsewhere, up to the Jameson raid, they were 
in the most unprepared state possible, and only then began to 
prepare for what was obviously coming. It is a lie to say that the 
Boers obtained their land by killing off and hunting out the natives. 
And it is the very acme of ultra Jingo impudence to make this 
statement, Their forefathers established themselves in South Africa 
just as we established ourselves in Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand, only with this great difference—they were pious, God- 
fearing men, giving up all rather than the true faith—e, though 
nominally Christians, really as utter heathens as the ancient Romans 
or the savage races we displaced. We have “killed off” and 
“hunted out” the aboriginal Tasmanians, Australians, and New 
Zealanders; but they did not “kill off” and “hunt out” the 
aboriginal Kaffirs. On the contrary, the Kaffirs are even now 
marching with us against their lawful masters, 50,000 strong. It is 
a lie that England possessed certain powers, and covenanted with 
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the Boers that certain rights should be given to those who might go 
there to settle. England possessed no rights whatever over the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal ; nay, its rights, even over the 
Cape, were only acquired by a most cruel and shameless robbery. 
As to any covenants with the Boers, they were, of course, all merged 
in the Derby Convention of 1884, which even our opponents have 
not yet ventured to deny that the Boers observed most scrupulously. 
It is a lie that England spoke out plainly and insisted upon the 
Boers carrying out their solemn covenants, and that their reply was 
a denial of their liabilities, and a declaration of war against England ; 
a lie, or rather a monstrous string of lies: England’s main clain— 
her sole claim of appreciable weight or importance—was the right 
of the Uitlanders to the suffrage—a right which had arisen subse- 
quent to the said convention, and this the Boers did not reject, but 
conceded, though most unwillingly, knowing that it meant reannexa- 
tion through the action of a Uitland mejority in the Raad, in a few 
years time. It was, therefore, not in the least on this account that 
the Boers ultimately declared war, but because the insolent action of 
the Colonial Office made it perfectly obvious in half a dozen 
different ways that war would be made upon them, unless they 
allowed themselves to be trampled down under the Jingoes’ cloven 
hoofs, and utterly subjugated in revenge for Majuba. It is a lie that 
but for their ultimatum and subsequent proclamation of war we should 
not have used force to compel the Boérs to yield to all our demands. 

It is a lie that the Boers were fierce and nnjust oppressors; a lie 
that they dispossessed the natives of their territory ; a lie that they 
brutally ill-treated them ; a lie that they are slave-makers and slave- 
dealers or have been for half a century at least; a lie that they hold 
any slaves at all, or have done for many years. For all this, Mr. 
Chamberlain himself, previous to his final apostasy, is my witness : 


“They appeared to be under the impression that the Boers in the Trans- 
vaal were fierce and unjust aggressors, and that they dispossessed the 
natives of their territory, and brutally ill-treated them afterwards. He 
wished hon. members would read the papers before they came to this rash 
and inconsiderate conclusion, THE ABSOLUTE REVERSE OF THIS WAS THE 
ract.”—Right Hon. JosepH CHAMBERLAIN, 1881. 


And even so, Grey and others, viz.: ‘‘I have done what I could 
to dissipate the charge against the Boers of slave-holding, or rather 
slave-making, which, whatever ground there may have been for it in 
the past, OUGHT NOT TO BE BROUGHT AGAINST THE PRESENT GENERATION.” 
—Bishop Colenso, Zines, June 1881. 

“They (the Boers) are now a very humane and merciful race. I 
have lived among many nations and in many countries, and I may 
with all truth say this: 1 KNOW NO PEOPLE RICHER IN PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE VIRTUES THAN THE Boers.”—-Governor Sir George Grey, 
The Humanitarian, 1898. 
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“South Africa has been most justly called ‘The Land of Lies’; but 
there was one supreme lie which could find no manner of credence there 
—namely, that the Boers are ruthless slave-drivers, while Rhodes, Cham- 
berlain, and Milner are the armed vindicators of the Gospel according to 
‘Exeter Hall’ and the ‘ Aborigines’ Protection Society.’ But there has 
been an abundant home market even for that fable, and to this hour it isa 
leading article of belief in many, perhaps in most, ‘ religious’ and patriotic- 
ally credulous circles. In point of fact, the alleged existence of slavery in 
the Transvaal was a main pretext for the annexation of 1877, the other 
pretext, no less false, being that the Boers wanted it. For what happened 
in the four years of British rule? Nor A SINGLE SLAVE COULD THERE BE 
FOUND TO BE EMANCIPATED, NOR A SINGLE LAW TO REPEAL OR AMEND IN ANY 
PARTICULAR. 

“The condition of the natives in the Transvaal has been greatly altered 
and in many ways improved within the past twenty years, SCARCELY, IF AT 
ALL, AS A RESULT OF BRITISH INTERFERENCE, BUT THROUGH CIRCUMSTANCES 
AND DEVELOPMENTS THAT MUST BE PLACED TO THE CREDIT OF THE BoERs 
THEMSELVES.” —Jteynolds’s Newspaper. 


But while the Boer is thus clearly innocent, we ourselves are most 
horribly guilty concerning this very thing. 

Commissioner Sir R. Martin’s Report (1897) shows conclusively 
that slavery is by no means obsolete in British territory. The 
scandals and crimes authoritatively pilloried in that remarkable 
document are unheeded to this day, and their guilty authors are 
without rebuke. 


“(1) In the strip of East African coast—a British Protectorate—which 
faces Zanzibar, the full ‘ legal status of slavery’ is maintained, and fugitive 
slaves have even been handed back to their owners by British officials. 

“(2) In Natal the Corvee system prevails, and all natives not employed 
by whites may be impressed to labour for certain months of the year on 
the roads. 

“(3) In Bechuanaland, after a recent minor rebellion, natives were 
parcelled out among the Cape farmers. and ‘ indentured’ to them as virtual 
slaves for a term of years. 

“(4) Under the Chartered Company in Rhodesia, the Kaflfirs are 
required, under compulsion, to furnish batches of natives to work in the 
mines, and the ingenious law of taxing the Kaffir in money rather than in 
kind has been adopted, so that he may be forced to earn the wretched 
pittance the ‘ prospectors’ are willing to pay him. 

“ (5) In Kimberley what is known as the ‘ Compound System ’ prevails. 
All natives who work inthe Diamond Fields are required to ‘ reside’ under 
lock and key, day and night, in certain ‘compounds,’ which resemble 
spacious prisons, and so stringent is the system that even the sick are 
kept within the prison yard. On na pretext whatever is the wretched 
slave allowed to leave his compound.” —WNative Races and the War. 


The present Government’s whole course of procedure, from the 
Jamesor Raid. to the Boer ultimatum, was one long tortuous web of 
cynically insolent treachery and duplicity. And they are still at it. 
Not long ago, Mr. Brodrick pronounced want of confidence in Sir 
A. Milner an act of disloyalty, and only the other day the wholesale 
murderers were screaming in the Bedlam frenzy of their baffled fury, 
“Great majority for our country’s enemy—a conspirator and a rene- 
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gade returned for Galway!!!” Colonel Lynch may be, perhaps is, 
‘an enemy to England,” but certainly he is no more a “ conspirator ” 
or a “ renegade ” than he is a hippopotamus or a zebra. 

The Boers executed their born and lawful subjects for high treason 
of the very worst kind, namely, for playing the spy on behalf of the 
enemy, the penalty for which is death, for any one whatsoever, 
subject or not, and this my Lord Rosebery calls “‘the cold-blooded 
massacre of the natives.” If any of them in the heat of natural 
anger have “ flogged those burghers who have taken the oath of 
neutrality in order to induce them to perjure themselves” (my Lord 
R. again), I regret it. But it was infamous of us to compel those 
burghers to take that oath under a penalty, doubtless very much 
worse than flogging—imprisonment and confiscation of goods, at 
least, if not hanging, penal servitude, or exile ; and an oath so taken 
was utterly null and void, even if the thing sworn to was ever so 
innocent, or even praiseworthy ; and much more so if it was that 
blackest of all crimes, the betrayal of their native land to the enemy. 
It is one lie, then, at least, to talk of perjury, and two, if those 
burghers were not flogged at all. Again, yet a third time, Lord R. 
sanctions the lie that they ‘‘ murdered an emissary of peace ;” he was 
but a wolf in sheep’s clothing, a spy, and the worst of spies—a spy 
in that sacred guise. 

Mr. Fillingham has lately issued a “ pro-Boer ” circular, on which 
a reverend issué remarks: “ Mr. Fillingham forgets he is an English- 
man, and that the Bible tells him to honour the King. He seems 
to me to be honouring the King’s enemies.” 

Now here there are four distinct lies: (1) We are not “ pro- 
Boers ” because we do not wish the unhappy Boers to be ruined and 
subjugated, and if they do not “ surrender unconditionally,” finally 
exterminated by death, or either voluntary or compulsory exile, and 
“absorbed” if they do; (2) Still less do these humane feelings of 
ours make us “the King’s enemies;” (3) We do not ignore the 
Scriptural rule, ‘‘ Honour the King,” it is the base cowardly Jingoes 
that dishonour him, by making him out “even such an one as them- 
selves,” and taking shelter behind his throne, even as our men are said 
to have done behind the Boer women’s petticoats. We honour him 
far more truly than they by not bringing his name in at all on a 
burning question on which the constitution forbids him to take 
any active part whatever; (4) Mr. F. does not ‘forget that he 
is an Englishman,” by straining every nerve to put an end 
as soon as possible to a war that he believes to be wicked and 
un-Christian. 

And what a lie it is that “we want not a mine nor an acre of 
land ”—when we want all, all, all. It is a lieto call the Boers “the 
enemies of peace,” when we may be sure they long for peace, with 
the very best reason, only, not on terms of unconditional surrender 
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of liberty, and fatherland, and utter subjugation under a detested 
alien yoke, 

Salisbury’s four home-truths are four what used to be called 
“Salisburies.” They remind us much of Lord Palmerston’s auda- 
cious string of misstatements in his defence of the Lorcha war with 
China. 

(1) “The Boers had been preparing for war for years.” As 
Methuen’s Peace and War clearly shows, they had only been preparing 
since the Jameson Raid. 

(2) “They sent an insulting ultimatum.” A foolish one, perhaps, 
but how insulting? It simply protested against our massing of 
troops, as that obviously meant forcible compulsion. 

(3) and (4) “ Annexed British Colonies and stirred up rebellion” 
—two stupid, unmeaning “ Salisburies.” 

It is a lie that the natives in our service are mere unarmed 
scouts, see picture in the Morning Leader the other-day of the 
‘unarmed natives.” 

The Boers are not “rebels”; a rebel, according to Webster's 
Dictionary, is ‘one who revolts from the Govérnment to which he 
owes allegiance, either by openly renouncing the authority of the 
Government, or by taking arms and openly opposing it.” But it is 
the custom of the Jingoes of the present day to call all those rebels, 
whether Soudanese, Boers, Maoris, or what not, whose land and 
liberty we have, without shadow of justice, deprived them of, as long 
as they continue to offer any resistance. 

It used to be said that if all the pieces of the Cross that have been 
given away could be gathered together, there would be wood enough 
to make a line of battleships ; by certainly no greater exaggeration it 
might be said that if all the Boers that have been “ accounted for,” 
could be gathered together, there would be Boers enough to drive 
our 250,000 British troops “into the sea,” and our 50,000 Kaffir 
allies as well. 

Mr. J. W. Wanklyn, M.P., proposes to bring the law of the land 
to bear upon the “seditious language of the pro-Boers.” The 
Jingoes may say and do just whatever they please, but stones and 
brickbats are for us, and if we stammer out a few words, and then 
escape with bare life, heavy fines, and three months’ hard. 

The Boers being, of course, only human, after all, no doubt some 
few of them have misbehaved now and again ; but who shall say how 
far these transgressions have been malignantly misrepresented or 
Villainously exaggerated ? 

They are accused of killing the wounded ; but how do we know that 
the wounded would not have killed them, had they been mercifully 
spared? They are accused of resuming fight under a flag of truce, 
but who knows what insolent provocation they received, to do so ? 

Of this, we have one most striking instance. In October last 
VoL. 157.—No. 4. 2D 
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Pieter Schuil, a sechool-teacher in the Transvaal Republic, was tried 
by court-martial and shot, on the allegation of having fired under 
the protection of the white flag. A report of the. incident in the 
hands of General Delarey states that Piet Schuil, together with two 
other men, had beon ordered by General Lemmer to carry a report 
to the English lines. He went thither with a white cloth fastened 
to his gun. On his approach, in spite of the white flag, the 
English began to fire at him. Flying into a passion, he had torn 
the white flag from his gun and had begun to fire in his turn. He 
was then cut off from his commando and taken prisoner. The 
circumstances under which he fired were not taken into considera- 
tion, when sentence was given. In a word, the British authorities 
MURDERED him, even as they have murdered Scheepers and Lotter. 

They are accused of train-wrecking, but those trains were carrying 
scldiers war material of all kinds, and-were, in a word, our most 
potent instruments for their utter destruction. To allow them, then, 
to pass on their way unopposed would have been the very acme of 
folly, the most ignoble surrender of their national independence, and 
of the just and undoubted rights allowed them, by the rules of war. 
They are even accused of wearing Khaki, as if the deception of the 
foe were not universally accounted permissible by the rules of war 
in all times and nations, nay rather, laudable. At the same time, 
it is not certain that there was any deception whatever. The 
Boers may have worn Khaki merely because they had nothing to 
wear but what they had stript off their British prisoners. The 
utter absurdity of this and other of the above charges alone proves 
the weakness of the case against the Boers, whilst the innumerable 
lies proved against them disqualifies the ‘Jingo witnesses, and nothing 
remains on the Recording Angel’s “slate” but what all admit, that 
in the heat of a thing so devilish as war, certain manifestations of 
human depravity have been, we may be quite sure, exhibited on 
both sides, only the five following arguments lead us to believe that 
the atrocities on our side have beer worse than those on the Boer 
side : 

(1) We are utterly in the wrong; we are fighting to enslave, 
ruin, and, as far as possible, exterminate, a harmless and utterly 
inoffensive race, that only asks to be let alone; the Boers are 
fighting pro aris et focis, in defence of their freedom, their nationality, 
and all that men hold most sacred, 

(2) Forty wars in one reign, this war especially, have, cannot, 
indeed, but have most horribly demoralised us. 

(3) Our American War of Independence, blameworthy as it is 
now universally admitted to have been, was infinitely less so than 
the present war. And how horribly barbarous our methods then 
were, we know but too well! We know but too well how our 
Indian allies in that war scalped as many as they could catch of 
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our opponents, with our unmistakable, though tacit, sanction. And 
that Pitt, the elder, vehemently protested against the war thus 
barbarously carried on, and Pitt, the younger, said of it many years 
afterwards : 


“Tt was a most cursed, wicked, barbarous, cruel, unjust, and diabolical 
war. It was conceived in injustice, it was nurtured and brought forth in 
folly, its footsteps were marked with blood, slaughter, persecution, and 
desolation, The nation was drained of its best blood and all its resources. 
What has the nation received in return? _Nothing but a series of ineffec- 
tive victories, which have filled the land with mourning for the loss of 
dear and valuable relations.” 


If then, our ‘‘ methods ” were so horribly “ barbarous,” then, with 
the Indians, not less so, but more, we may presume they are now 
with the Kaffirs as allies. 

(4) And horribly blood-stained indeed has been the whole 
period of our Empire-building. The massacre of the negroes 
during the revolt in Jamaica still lives in the appalled memory of 
existing men ; and so does the dynamiting in a cave of the natives 
of Rhodesia, and the horrors of Omdurmano. And in the Nile 
expedition of 1884—5 the British officers were never satisfied with 
punishing the natives with- sword, rifle, and bayonet, but, for 
revenge, adopted the policy of burning their huts, cutting down 
their date palms, and destroying their water-wells, thus ruining the 
country for years. The Arabs gave us in consequence the name of 
“ white devils,” and hate us to this very hour. 

(5) The detestable correspondence of the Jingoes, both here and 
in South Africa, and all over the Empire, renders us doubly sure on 
this point, ¢9. : 

(a) The letter already given in one of my previous Essays in the 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW : 


(6) ‘Should we slay our brother Boer? He should be slain with the 
same ruthlessness that they slay a plague-infected rat. Exeter Hall may 
shriek, but there will be plenty of it, and the more the better. The Boer 
resistance will enable us to find an excuse to blot out the Boers asa 
nation and turn their land into a vast shambles.” 

(c) “ Next to the fierce joy of fighting, that of satisfying the primeval 
instinct of robber-man is the highest pleasure which war affords. Add the 
promise of plunder to the certainty of a fight, and you increase by tenfold 
the efficiency of any army in the world. If war is right, then in any case 
let the boys loot. If for policy or principle it be wise to let a man murder, 
then let him for his private gratification be a thief.” 

(d) “TI felt a joy of satisfaction when the smoke” of a rebel’s farm “ went 
up. .. . These unkempt, ill-conditioned rebels, these human vermin, have 
been treated as though on a level with respectable Kaftlirs. . . . A beast 
of a rebel was getting his deserts.” 

(e) “ We had a pleasant little fight on New Year’s Day. . . . We killed 
fourteen Boers . ... others fell with pleasing little holes in them... . 
The Boers who remained brought out white flags and threw their arms 
down. I would have let the beggars have the bayonet at that, only Colonel 
Richards stopped us.” 
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Only consider what unutterable wrongs we have inflicted on 
the hapless Boers and made their land, only three years ago so 
smiling and prosperous, a howling wilderness, a scene of horrors 
unutterable, how we have taken away from them all that they had, 
their cattle, the produce of their farms, furniture, everything—and 
driven away their helpless, naked wives and children from their 
burning dwellings to our horrible Concentration Camps, there to die 
like flies, as if plague-smitten, by an utterly unprecedented mortality. 
And then we say, “1t is mainly their own fault. Why did they 
not comply with our sanitary arrangements more implicitly ?” And 
when their women prefer to follow their husbands and fathers on 
commando, and we skoot them down, again we say, “ It is all their 
own fault. Why did they not go to the Concentration Camp ?” 
And can we then wonder that they hate us like poison, and regard 
us even as the Chinese and the Arabs do, as neither more nor less 
than incarnate fiends? And what are their atrocities >—admitting 
them all without any deduction whatever—compared to ours? 
Seeing that they are, after all, erring sinful men, like ourselves, is 
it not rather marvellous that they have been so patient under 
wrongs unutterable, and done so little amiss? But no, it is yet 
another case of the fable of the Painter and the Lion. They are 
rebels, and we are fighting for the just rights of our king, and the 
honour of dear old England. ‘Therefore, all they do is wrong, as 
the merest matter of course, and all we do is right. 

Till the war is over and the iniquity of the Jingo is found to be 
hateful, we shall not know the half or the tenth part of the horrors 
that have been and are going on; stil], we know enough even now 
to make the blood in every good man’s heart alternately now freeze 
with horror, and now boil with indignation, now faint with pity, 
and now sicken with loathing, as we read of the everlasting 
burnings and lootings, and the deaths by cold and starvation of 
the women and children out on the veldt, and the murder of 10,000 
child-martyrs, in the slanghter-house of our ever execrable Concen- 
tration Camps, the myriads of Boer prisoners sent to die in exile 
at the tropics, a thing totally unparalleled in the whole history of 
mankind, and the hanging, shooting, and penal servitudinising of 
their Datch compatriots, 

But what avails all this? It is the merest waste of words; that 
accursed fiend, False Patriotism, fools applaud and follow, and revile 
and forsake her angel sister, True Patriotism. And under her 
fatally delusive teaching, what we call atrocious murder in cold 
blood in them, we call the righteous execution of rebels in ourselves. 
And while we fully believe every lie told against them, we quite 
disbelieve every truth told against ourselves, and are angry with 
those that tell it, and they do but injure their own cause thereby. 

The present Ministry is so steeped in wholesale murder to the 
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very lips that I do not see how they could make anything like a 
tolerable peace without the bitterest personal humiliation, or even, 
if they could, how the Boers could receive it from them. From the 
Liberals they would receive it with thankful joy, and all would be 
well. But not from Chamberlain. 

In brief, jast as Melbourne disgraced Liberalism, so has Chamber- 
Jain disgraced Conservativism. And as then the Liberals had to 
make way for the opposite party, so now will the Conservatives have. 

And now we have four altars to Moloch, all simultaneously 
smoking with human hecatombs, and for perhaps the first time in 
the annals of mankind, we, Salmoneus-like, surpass the achieve- 
ments of the most accomplished circus-rider—one altar in the 
Transvaal, one in Western Africa, one in Waziristan, and one in 
Somaliland, all alike purely murderous and in utter defiance of all 
divine and human law, but next to that in the Transvaal that in 
Somaliland the most darkly sinister. What conceivable business 
have we in Somaliland? Somaliland is obviously in the sphere of 
Abyssinia ; the annexation of the one will inevitably lead to the 
annexation of the other; and that to the annexation of the eastern 
half of Africa. Andthen? Why, then, perchance, our house of 
cards will topple over, and we shall wake up from our dream of a 
boundless, big England Empire to utter and irretrievable ruin. 

Meanwhile, as the traveller, parched with thirst in the desert, 
listens for the first faint indications of coming rain, as the fond 
wife anxiously looks for the tiny smoke, so to speak, of the feeble 
scintillula of life, that may still be lurking in the half-cold corpse 
of the dear one rescued from a watery grave, so I eagerly gather 
every glimpse of hope that England may yet recover from the 
deadly crisis to which the very acme of Jingo wickedness, and the 
most horrible form of Tridiabolism has brought us in the present 
war. Bitter as wormwood or aloes now is what I have thus gathered, 
but curative of the most deadly possible of all national maladies 
and therefore in the end wholesome— Voila. 

Everything is frightfully dear just now in South Africa, and the 
soldiers’ shilling a day is quite inadequate. Hence their weariness 
and disgust for the war, already great, must grow every day greater 
and greater, especially when they see the Kaffir scouts, whom, of 
course, they look upon as the merest scum of brute humanity, paid 
three times as handsomely as themselves. This weariness and 
disgust may therefore soon amount to insubordination; indeed, I 
believe it has in some cases got so far; and from thence to open 
mutiny, and the utter breakdown of the whole business. 

The intense displeasure of all Europe is truly terrible. Holland 
has done all she can to boycott us. Russia talks of ceasing to have 
any dealings with us. France is anxious to do all in her power, 
but, of course, cannot act alone. Bitterly as the Kaiser detests 
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Republicanism, Germany will not permit him to have his way for 
ever, contrary to her most obvious interests. Greece, Spain, and 
Portugal simply loathe us, and, in brief, to quote Lord Rosebery’s 
own words.in his great Chesterfield speech: “There is no parallel 
to the hatred and ill-will with which we are unanimously regarded 
by all the powers of Europe.” 

Hundreds of people in Calvinia (a district in the north of Cape 
Colony) are joining the Boers, because of the treatment they receive 
at the hands of the British military authorities. Last January the 
Boers invaded Calvinia for the first time, and not more than five or 
six young men joined them. Then came the British, drove the 
Boers away, and gave the Calvinians a taste of the luxuries of 
martial law, with the result that, on the second invasion, some five 
or six months ago, a few hundred Calvinians flocked to the Boer 
commando. , 

There is no donbt whatever that the Cape Dutch were very loyal 
to England, but are being forced into rebellion by English military 
methods. 

Throughout South Africa the negro races, or “ Kaffirs” as they 
are generally called, comprise the vast majority of the population. 
In Cape Colony and the Transvaal they outnumber the whites by 
three te one; in Natal by ten to one. In Rhodesia and the other 
territories—British, Portuguese, and German—the proportion is 
much greater. While the whites south of the Zambesi cannot much 
exceed 800,000, the blacks muster probably 8,000,000. The birth 
rate is far higher among them than among the whites, and their 
longevity is also greater. Some of them, like the Basutos, Zulus, 
and Matabeli are redoubtable warriors, and it is only possible dimly 
to surmise what is their inmost thought regarding the horrible 
blood-feud now being fought out in their midst by their “Christian ” 
masters—Boers and Britons. The ‘“ Black Peril” may any day 
become more serious for all South Africa than a score of ‘“ Corrupt 
Oligarchies” at Pretoria. Remember the story of the Lion, the 
Tiger, and the Fox in Alsop. The Lion and the Tiger fought for 
the prey till they were both quite spent, and then the Fox ran off 
with it. 

And as the present lean-kine Government has evoked the said 
“ Black Peril” in South Africa, even so has it evoked, in concert 
with France, Germany, and Russia, the Yellow Peril in China. Is 
waging four simultaneous wars, as if this one were not enough. Has 
coolly annexed Tangier, outraged Malta, and despatched ships of 
war to Tripoli, as if Europe did not hate us enough already. And 
engaged in a miserable, quite uncalled for, squabble with Count 
Biilow, as if Germany did not. 

Its programme—(1) unconditional surrender; (2) no third 
Transvaal war—is quite too impossible. Of these two points our 
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opponents make the second the why and the wherefore of the first, 
whereas they are really as totally incompatible with each other as 
light and darkness, as heaven and hell. If the Boers are to be 
utterly crushed, ruined, subjugated, every Boer mother will deem 
it her most sacred duty, even as every Arab mother and every 
Chinese mother does, to teach her tiny babe to regard us as devils 
incarnate. Of two things one. Lither we must utterly exterminate 
the Boers, even as we exterminated, or are exterminating, the 
Tasmanians, the Australians, and the Maoris, or the war will not be 
over in time for the Coronation, once for all and for ever, but, on 
the direct contrary, it will be perpetual, till either we or they die out. 
~. And this is the true inner meaning of Lord Milner’s sinister 
words at Durban, that “the war might never formally be at an end 
at all.” The Boer cannot live side by side with the British after 
this truly horrible war. The lamb cannot lie down with the wolf, he 
must either lie inside him or by himself, or trek to Chili or 
elsewhere. Independence, then, or extermination, by either death 
or exile! Save what I have suggested elsewhere he has no third 


course, 

The Boers will always be Dutch. Having been born in Africa, they 
and their fathers before them, for I know not how many generations, 
has not made them African any more than being born in Ireland 
made Wellington an Irishman, or being born in India made 


Thackeray a Hindoo, or being born in a stable makes a child a 
horse; still less will being born under the British yoke, which 
their mothers will teach them from their earliest infancy to loathe, 
and when adult, rebel against, make their children, or their children’s 
children, or their remotest posterity, Englishmen. To talk, therefore, 
of ‘ absorption ” is altogether absurd. 

There may be an illusory “ unconditional surrender,” or a no less 
illusory “compromise”; but a durable peace, except that of 
extermination, is impossible, on any terms the present Government 
can offer. And when they have got what I may call a peace 
according to Milner, how long will England stand an army of some 
100,000, permanently lost to it, in keeping down Boeria, at an 
annual expenditure of, say, £25,000,000 ? 

Its mean and abominable treatment of Colville and Butler, its 
refusal of an inquiry into the shameful riot at Chamberlain-borough, 
and its utter hopeless muddle ‘all over the shop,” from the begin- 
ning of the war till now, ¢.g., buying horses at over four times their 
fair value from some ultra-Jingo partisan presumably, the Wei-hai- 
wei tomfoolery, &c., must end in the downfall of the Government next 
election. Oh, may that election come soon! But verily, verily, it 
is a most happy thing for pure humanity that as, according to the 
title of one of Ben Jonson’s plays, Zhe Devil is an Ass, even & 
& supremely wicked Government is also a supremely foolish one, 
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A tract of 176,000 square miles, just twice the size of Great 
Britain, remains still untouched. 

America is now heartily sick of the Philippines, and will probably 
drop them; s» when America joins Europe in a solemn protest 
against our Spain-like oppression of the two little Boer Republics, 
we shall no longer have that tw quoque to urge against her. Also, 
she is just buying the Danish West Indies; that is one great step, 
and if she abandons the Philippines, that is two; and if she swops 
them with us for owr West Indies, that makes three great steps in 
the establishment of the political principle of principles, “ every 
land for the natives thereof,” that has triumphed all the world over, 
so many times since 1774, and against which we are now like the 
late lamented Mrs. Partington, contending so very much worse than 
in vain in three distinct quarters of the world at once, namely, in 
Ireland, in Malta, and in Boeria; and, alas, to our shame, save the 
partitioners of Poland, the last to do so. At least, as far as Europe 


’ and America are concerned; Asia and Africa are still, as ever, the 


subject of bitter sorrow and unavailing sympathy to all true lovers 
of their species. 

The Dutch peace overtures cannot prove wéicrly fruitless. 

Alas, how has the capital of the Midlands deteriorated since the 
glorious days when Bright, the great opponent of the senseless 
Crimean war, was returned as its member. “ How has the faithful 
city become an harlot! It was full of judgment; righteousness 
dwelt in it, but now murderers.” They would have killed Mr. Lloyd 
George with stones and brickbats, but now has their wickedness 
recoiled on their own heads, their one solid irresistible argument 
has confuted, not him, but them, and the course of free speech has 
already prevailed at Bristol and Poplar, and will doubtless ere long 
prevail everywhere, perchance even at Birmingham. And as the 
“violent dealing,” the stones and brickbats et id genus omne of the 
Jingo, is even already ‘‘coming down on his own pate,” so also 
will his countless lies, his intense unfairness, and his utterly shame- 
less insolence; even as the wisest of mankind and the inspired 
prophet teach us, “lying lips are but for a moment,” and “they 
that speak lies shall not prosper.” 

Besides those countless evils recounted by me in a previous 
essay, Zhe World’s True Heirs, and with which most readers, 
indeed, are now, alas, only too familiar, many more are the 
deplorable results of the war that are by degrees cropping up, 
e.g.: (1) Commercial Germany is ready to swoop down on South 
Africa and snatch from us all the golden fruit we have been sinning 
these two years and a half so deeply for. And the Boer heroes are 
to be féted at Berlin, and so tempted to join in a trade vendetta. 
And who is so blind as not to see how all this will end? All the 
more, therefore, does it behove us to be anti-Pammites, 7.c., anti- 
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Rosberians, and make as fast a friend of Russia as possible, (2) 
Germany is bartering with the United States for that very hot 
potato the Philippines. And what is the meaning of that? Why, 
blindest of moles, that when Holland is incorporated in her Empire 
after the death of Franz Josef, she may drive us out of Malaysia, 
and become herself the mistress thereof. (3) Terrorism is rampant 
in Western Ireland; the police utterly helpless. Meetings are 
ealled by horns and signal fires, outrages and midnight raids by 
armed men frequent ; farmers, between the devil and the deep sea, 
between eviction and worse, clearing out stock and crops. 

Is it not a most serious peril that we should be utterly loathed 
and hated by all Europe, and be regarded as fiends incarnate and 
called such throughout China, North Eastern and Southern Africa ? 
And is it not evident from the stern reproof of Biilow and the 
action of Kuyper that we must agree with our adversary quickly, 
while we are in the way with him, or endure the disgrace very 
much worse than that of Majuba, of a solemn remonstrance from all 
Europe; and if we neglect that also, utter and irretrievable ruin, 
for (to quote the sage son of David yet again), “He that being 
often reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be removed, and 
that without remedy.” 

Lord Rosebery’s impeachment of the Cecil Hotel Ministry, on 
divers grounds, is truly formidable, on three points especially : (1) 
That they tried to win the election of 1900 by three untruths, 
namely—(a) that the war was over; () that every Liberal who was 
returned to Parliament was returned as a Boer, and that every seat 
lost to the Government was a gain to the Boers; (c) that the 
Opposition was responsible for the prolongation of the war by their 
gross and scandalous misrepresentations. This last is so weak a lie 
per se, that it would hardly be worth mentioning but for the earl’s 
skilful use of it in combination with (4) in the following words : 


“Thus, on the highest possible authority the Boers were made to under- 
stand that, in addition to the Irish members returned as avowed pro-Boers, 
a large number of Liberal members were returned to represent Boer ideas 
and advance the cause of the Boers in Parliament. Now, I maintain that 
this was a scandalous misrepresentation, which, if any misrepresentation 
from England could encourage the Boers, would encourage them twenty 
times more than anything that has been said by any member of the 
Opposition.” 


Now, by (1) bringing these three untruths toppling down upon 
the head of a most wretchedly wicked and imbecile Government ; 
(2) by his exposure of their various blunders and general mis- 
management of the war; and (3) by the alternative proposal he 
has made on the subject of the peace which all of us are passionately 
sighing for, he has done right good service against the present 
dingo Ministry, and therefore, of course, so far for us. 
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But now for the reverse of the fair, smiling picture—the face 
beneath the mask. With the fearful example of the Chinese opium 
war, the Crimean war, and the various Gladstonian wars before us, 
what hope can we possibly have of the continuance of peace, when 
the present war is over, with Rosebery, Asquith, Fowler, and Grey 
in the Cabinet of the coming soi-disant Liberal Ministry? Will 
not a war with Russia in 190- be an absolute certainty ? Will not 
such a war be infinitely less wicked than the most infamous war 
that ever disgraced humanity, the opium war with China, and 
infinitely less foolish than the Crimean war? How, then, can we 
hope to escape therefrom with the four or five strongest members of 
the Cabinet in its favour, when we remember that one mere sub- 
ordinate dragged the Melbourne and a self-willed Ambassador, the 
Aberdeen Cabinet, altogether against their will and better judgment, 
into the wars above named? Milton says, “To be weak is to be 
miserable,” Oh, that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman knew that to be 
weak is also, under unfavourable circumstances, to be wicked; and that 
few, very few, stand higher in the hideous record of crime than three 
originally well-meaning, but weak, men !—Pilate, Barére, and Mel- 
bourne. Pilate was certainly a much better man than Judas, and 
Sir Henry is certainly a much better man than Mr, Chamberlain, 
but Heaven forbid that such poor, negative praise should satisfy 
him! Lord Rosebery is a semi-Jingo. This is abundantly clear 
from the latter part of his Chesterfield speech, in which he condones 
the concentration camps, grossly calumniates the Boers, and insults 
them with the offer of an amnesty. An amnesty from us to them, 
indeed! Surely, he must mean an amnesty from them to us, if, 
being men, they are capable of rising to such a sublime display of 
Christian seventy times seven forgiving, brotherly love, as was never 
seen before since the world began. After our burning their farms, 
robbing them of everything, leaving their wives to die of cold and 
hunger on the veldt, and the murdering of ten thousand of their 
children in our concentration camps, “hauling,” “bagging,” and 
exiling them to the Tropics, slaying them in the battlefield, hanging 
them, with their dearest ones compelled to look on, penal servitudi- 
nising their compatriots in Cape Colony, and reviling, slandering, and 
nicknaming themselves, and all that feel for them, the wide world 
over. To talk of such an amnesty is the very ne plus ultra of 
shameless insolence. What, then, shall we say of Milner’s “‘ No”? 
After that nothing is incredible. Not even the Boers fully and 
freely, and with all their hearts, amnestying ws. 

What else ? His Right Honourable Lordship forsook the butchered 
Armenians, opposed Cretan freedom, deserted the Grand Old Man, 
favoured the Fashoda war policy against France, and repudiates 
Home Rule. He quarrelled with Sir William Harcourt, the sound- 
ness of whose life-long Liberalism there is no gainsaying ; as there- 
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fore he was Premier of the last Liberal Government, it may fairly 
be assumed that he, more than any one else, treacherously kicked the 
one man one vote bill downstairs. As he is supported by Asquith, 
the “hero” of Featherstone, it may fairly be assumed that he 
approves of the present wretched state of our lunacy law, ahd the 
yet more wretched way in which it is administered, though even 
the present Government, bad as it is, professes anxiety to mend it. 
He is supported by Fowler; it may therefore yet again be fairly 
assumed that he approves of the war in Waziristan. . 

Altogether, then, considering how short a time he has been to the 
fore in the political world, his record there is as bad as it well can 
be. His present game and his obvious object is so clearly the same 
as that of ‘‘ Pam” in the Crimean war, that he seems to be claiming 
his place as an inheritance, even as Octavius, alias Octavianus 
Cesar, alias Augustus, claimed that of the deified Caius Julius. 

«Oh, but his speech! his truly grand and admirable speech at 
Chesterfield!” Ay, and what of that, pray? Did not the said 
Octavius, alias etc., attack Anthony even as Rosebery is just now 
crossing swords with Salisbury? But when he had fairly mastered 
that unprincipled Jingo, did he not unite with him and Lepidus 
to destroy the republic and suspend from the Rostra the head and 
hands of the greatest orator, if not the greatest statesman, that ever 
lived? And now I come to think of it, I may, perchance, not have 
done justice to our present leader. Cicero found Octavius a very 
difficult eel to hold, and so may Sir Henry find the Earl. But if 
Cicero failed, he at least died striving, to his latest breath, to save 
his country. Let not then Sir Henry fail and ruin it, and ruin it 
he certainly will if he joins Rosebery and his satellites, the apostate 
Asquith gang, in an aggressive war with Russia. ‘Two empires have 
already fallen thus, And ours may be the third to fall. With 
constant study of history from morning till night, and a Notting 
Hill hermit’s solitary reflections thereon : 


“‘ World-old experience doth attain 
To something of prophetic strain.” 


In 1886 I prophesied ‘in my Thoughts of a Life-time, page 233, 
our annexation of Burmah, Egypt, and South Africa. In 1895 I 
prophesied in the WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, editore ipso deridente, the 
approaching downfall of the Rosebery Government, in the following 
words : 


“The instalment of Parliamentary Reform now offered by Government 
proposes to give the lower middle and upper lower classes their fair share 
of political power. If this Bill fails, or is withdrawn, a Conservative 
septennate is as absolute a certainty as to-morrow’s sunrise. And 
Socialism will make gigantic strides, and that for two reasons: (1) The 
dissatisfied lower middle and upper lower classes will coalesce with the 
lower lower classes and become Socialist ; (2) The nation, despairing of 
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Parliamentary Reform, and consequently of Parliament itself, will see 
nothing better. From all which it necessarily follows: (1) That it is the 
obvious interest of the Socialists to upset the preseut Government ; (2) 
that Government must pass the Bill; (3) that, should it not do so, the 
Socialists, plus the dissatisfied lower middle and upper lower classes, plus 
the utter dispiritment and consequent apathy of the Liberal party, cannot 
fail to upset it; (4) that patriots who will have ultimately to combine to 
checkmate Socialism when it is dangerous, and in the event of a European 
war most dangerous, should combine to checkmate it now, when it is 
harmless ; in other words, that patriots should combine to pass the Bill— 
Conservative patriots above all—so that, should they triumph next year, 
their triumph may be safe and prosperous, and not fraught with the most 
appalling peril.” 

And are we not in the “ most appalling peril” now ? 

In 1899 I prophesied in the Echo of September 8 all about the 
present war. And now that the great peril of perils draws nearer 
and nearer, I see what will happen in 190-, as clearly as I see the 
books all round the room before me, if—— 

Of course, no uninspired human being can know with certainty 
whether it will happen or not; I only fear exceedingly that it will, 
and not only know, but see, ‘‘ not in a glass darkly, but face to 
face,” that it will if—-— 

And this is the “‘ vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon 
men,” that I saw, after reading the great Chesterfield speech: Me- 
thought I had the tiny, sixteen-page pamphlet still before me, but, 
lo! and behold! it changed and changed and changed and gave 
me the pictorial history of the eventful years from now till 190-. 
And first I saw the great Professor, Arminius Vambery; and he 
cried (in print), as the good genie Macoma does to Mahomed, in the 
Tales of the Genii, “Coward! traitor! fool! villain!” and spat in 
my face. But I minded his spittle no more than that of a wapiti 
at the Zoo, because I knew it was venomless, Then the leaf turned 
over, and I saw the great Bannerman and Rosebery coalition, and 
Sir Henry and the Ear! sitting lovingly together, on a fence, their arms 
wound fast round each other’s necks. And then, another page, and 
another picture. A furious bull rushed madly into the field on the 
left, bellowing in true ultra-Jingo fashion. Another turn of the 
leaf, and the Earl had flung poor Sir Henry where the bull was, and 
the bull had hiked him, as we used to say in my dear native county, 
and there he lay prostrate, never more to rise. Another picture. 
The Earl had got on the bull’s back, and leapt him over the fence, 
and was dashing on to encounter another bull, much larger but 
milder than his own, with what I saw by the eagles was the Czar of 
all the Russias on it. Another picture. And there was a dismal 
sound of moaning and groaning and bitter lamentation and woe ; 
women beating their breasts and tearing their hair, and children 
crying for bread, and gaunt, half-famished men, howling, cursing, 
and swearing, and clenching their fists and gnashing their teeth for 
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fary, misery, too late regret for their unspeakable folly, and utter 
despair. And then the leaf turned for the last time. And I 
saw the picture in Dante, of the poet on the back of Geryon, 
looking down on the fiery lake of Phlegethon. But no! It 
was the picture, but changed as things change in Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland. The lean and meagre poet was now fat, 
unwieldy John Bull, looking down with unutterable horror upon 
the flames of national bankruptcy and revolutionary anarchy, his 
colossal empire reduced to ashes, and a mocking world. Virgil was 
Bel, the God of Empire, and the face of Geryon was the face of 
Rosebery, according to those lines in the seventeenth canto of the 
poet's Hell : 


“‘ His face, the semblance of a just man’s wore, 
So kind and gracious was the mask before.” 


And under the picture were the following lines : 


I 


“Oh, wretched fool, to trust the accursed pest, 
For his meek face, ‘ a serpent all the rest !’ 
With Bel, the God of Empire percht upon 
‘The monster with the deadly sting ’—alack ! 
More scared than Homer’s mouse on froggie’s back, 
John Bull looks down on boiling Phlegeth6n ; 
Less hapless Phaethon and Icarus fell 
But into cold water, he falls into hell. 


II 


““When Rosebery, Premier for the second time 
(Of forty unjust wars in one reign, the crime 
Heaven at last punishing). made war on Bruin, 
And Christendom with one consent arose, 

To crush us as the species’ common foes, 
And brought us to the very verge of ruin ; 
Ané he and his abettors fled disguised 
The people’s rage, this medal was devised.” 


That this woeful Jeremiad—this awful last chapter of the 
Revelations of the Latter Day—-may not be verified, some years 
hence, I would conclude with these few last words, 

We have, as the reader has seen, the very strongest reason to 
suspect that the Earl will betray us in 190— into a war with 
Russia. But no one could be more rejoiced than myself to find 
that I had wronged him—to find that he was not a Palmerston 
Redivivus, a Dantean Geryon, with the old slough thrown off 
among the bushes. But surely it would be the very acme of mid- 
summer, hare-hatter-and-dormouse madness to accept him unques- 
tioned in the present, to the very last degree, suspicious, circum- 
stances. Permit me then to ask him just this one question. 
Whatever Russia does in Armenia and Persia, will you pledge your- 
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self not to make it a casus belli? And however the Jingo demons 
rage, to resist their wicked machinations to the very utmost, and in 
no case whatever to hold office in a second Russian war? If the 
answer is “ Yes,” then the lurid cloud of my vision melts away into 
empty air. But if “ No,”"—what then? Why then, if the Earl 
is admitted into the next Liberal Government, we must at once 
propose a vote of want of confidence, and, if defeated, coalesce 
with the Irish party. After that, trust me, the Second Rosebery 
Ministry will not last much longer than the first did. But I shall 
not mourn discontentedly, like Jonah, over the falsification of my 
prophecy, but rejoice as much as any one. 

Of course, the Earl cannot be expected to pledge himself unless 
the rest of the Government will do so too; where there is a theft 
in the house all must give up their keys to have their boxes 
searched, All of the next Liberal Government must therefore 
so pledge itself. But if he says ‘“ No,” we must then replace him 
and his aiders and abettors of the Asquith gang by such stalwart 
patriots as Labouchere, Dilke, Burns, Lough, Reckitt, Redmond, 
George, Dillon, and Davitt. 

“Bot what is all this bosh about war with Russia? Who is 
thinking of such a thing?” Not many people now, doubtless, in 
the stress of the present war, but a few years hence we shall see. 
‘‘A prudent man foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself, but the 
simple pass on and are punished,” This beggarly statesmanship 
that lives, so to speak, from hand to mouth, the utterly mis- 
applied text, ‘‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” for ever 
on its lips, is pitiable, miserable, despicable, and will end one day, 
I fear, in our ruin. 

If the Rosebery party, determined 


“ Either to ruin or to rule the State,” 


is to make a triangular duel, as they have done at Dewsbury, in a 
large proportion of the constituencies, the Conservatives will cer- 
tainly get in again next election, and all is lost. 


“ And our end sure, without one ray of hope.” 


We are trve—our opponents, false, patriots, And there is 
nothing more truly selfish than false patriotism. If any one 
sacrifices the interests of his family to his own, or those of his 
native town, to those of his family, that all men call selfishness, but 
if he sacrifices to those of his native England those of the whole 
world besides that most men call Patriotism, and denounce us, the 
true patriots, as un-English, pro-Boers, pro-Boxers, Russophils, and 
what not. Now, if the narrow interest he prefers to the broad 
were the true interests, he would be still a selfish knave in all three 
cases alike, but as they never are, he is also a wretched fool. 
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But alas! the soi-disant Liberal Daily Press represents the upper 
ten thousand, the plutocracy, the empty froth of the party, and only 
represents the great majority of the nation in the most imperfect 
degree possible; the entire organisation of the soi-disant Liberal 
Party as at present constituted, is a gigantic swindle; and the 
present imperfectly reformed House of Commons is but “a broken 
reed, whereon if a man lean, it will go into his hand and pierce it.” 

It is divided now, as was the Roman senate in the days of 
Cicero, into mali, boni, quieti and fautores Antonii. The mali or 
Antoniani and the favtores Antonit we have now, as then, Cham- 
berlain is a darker and more sinister Antony, and the Duke of 
Devonshire is a Lepidus; whilst Asquith is a Fusius Calenus, 
Fowler a Philippus, and so on, But, alas! the dont then were all 
the élite of Rome—Cicero, Cato, Marcellus, Scipio, Casca, Trebonius, 
Cassius and the Bruti, whilst the gwieti are now so utterly buried in 
oblivion that we cannot so much as name even one of them. But 
now the boni are all (except possibly Labouchere and Dilke) men 
with not a ghost of a chance of a seat in the next Liberal Cabinet 
—Reckitt, Lough, Burns, and the pick of the Irish party, whilst 
the quieti are the members of the last, and will doubtless be the 
members of the next Liberal Government. Oh, ye guicti—ye well- 
meaning but most unhappily mistaken quicti / allied with the fautores 
Antonit, ye ruined the Roman Republic in the days of Cicero— 
much more will ye ruin us now! Your fathers, full as well- 
meaning as ye, let us into the Crimean war, and ye will let us 
into the coming war with Russia, to begin with, and three parts of 
Europe ultimately ! 

Yet, even now, if Aaron will only hold up the failing arm of 
Moses—if only the doni will comfort and strengthen the feeble 
knees of their weaker brethren—the quicti, the good ship of state 
may even yet ride triumphantly through the treacherous maelstrom. 

And now we have but one chance left. If the Jingoes triumph 
for the second time at the next general election, all is lost. England 
is doomed. But even if they are defeated, the peril is still extreme. 
Four times during the last reign have we seen a Liberal Government 
drifting into an unjustifiable war, partly through the action of mere 
subordinates, partly through that of traitors within it, and partly 
by its own deplorable imbecility. Will, then, the next Liberal 
Government do better? Most certainly not, if it continues to look 
upon the House of Commons as a mere club, and the proceedings 
there as a mere game at cards or cricket. Most certainly not, if it 
admits either Rosebery, or Asquith, or Grey, or Fowler, or Perks into 
its Cabinet. Most certainly not, if the patriots don’t put their foot 
down and vow, “ We will not have these men to rule over us; we 
will not—we will not—we will not! If England is to perish, 
anyhow, let it not perish by the poisoned daggers of perjured 
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traitors!” But if England will only be true to herself at last, 
and learn, “ even now, in this its day the things that belong to its 
peace,” if it will only insist upon forty-seven point, or at least upon 
four-point, Parliamentary Reform, educate not its children only, but 
its men, women, and children, as far as and as fast as possible, and 
make the guilty authors of the present war pay for it, and not their 
and our innocent posterity, all may even yet be well, and this awful 
midnight be even yet succeeded by a glorious day; England may 
even yet be the proud mother of one tenth part of mankind, and the 
venerable arbitress of the whole of it. 

Till that hope is blighted—till the Jingoes triumph a second 
time—till the next Liberal Government plays us faise—till the 
long-threatened war with Russia breaks out at last—I will still 
hope on. 


P.S.—Our “splendid isolation” forsaken for an alliance with 
Japan against Russia marks an epoch in the world’s history. But 
better far an understanding with Russia than an alliance against 
her which looks like a hasty answer to Pan-European hostility, and 
conscious weakness after the abandonment of Wei-hai-wei. And 
may lead to all sorts of complications. The Manchurian ‘protest 
was one great stride, and the Japanese alliance is another, towards 
the long-looming war with Russia, in alliance with Germany, which 
is destined, I fear, to end in our ruin. I will not say that either of 
them is wrong pcr se, but wrong or right they certainly are, under 
existing circumstances, amongst those “ works” of which our 
thirteenth article says, “ We doubt not that they partake of the 
nature of sin.” When a schoolboy, his pockets bulging out with 
apples after an orchard robbery, protests against a playmate’s pil- 
fering a few nuts off a stall, he is exactly in our case—the object 
of derision to his idle companions, even as we are to that of devils. 
The very signs of the zodiac warn us against thus provoking Russia 
whilst so many myriads of our soldiers are far away in South 
Africa. With Leo facing him and Junonian Cancer biting at his 
heels, even Hercules was almost overmatched. So Russia facing 
him with Wellington in Spain at his heels was too many for 
Napoleon, and with the Dutch in South Africa at ours will be too 
many for us, 


F, A. Waite. 





A NATIONAL CRISIS. 


Oor nation is passing through a critical phasis in its history. To 
those who have eyes to see, there are many unmistakable indications 
of this. Old orders are breaking up, and old issues are giving 
place to new ones. ‘Through the country there is a dumb sense that 
something is wrong. We are conscious that we are seriously out of 
order somehow ; but what ails us we know not; and we lack the 
moral strength necessary to remedy our disease did we know it. 
The many signs of general moral deterioration during recent years 
are significant and alarming. Mammon has become more dominant 
in the national life, and morality has proportionately waned. The 
unpriocipled are become more bold, and those who stand for rigit- 
eousness and truth have increasing difficulty in making themselves 
heard. 

Between two and three years ago our nation entered on a war 
which has outraged some of the best minds in the country; and 
entered on this war—a point most significant as an indication of the 
nation’s moral condition—in a spirit of levity which is alarmingly 
inapt in such a grave matter. Another notable fact is that the 
word “conscription” has become more familiar amongst us, and 
that there are amongst us perbaps more than a few who think 
we shall know more of conscription than the mere name in the near 
future. 

In the churches and chapels through the country the congre- 
gations of recent years have steadily been dwindling, in spite of 
the anxious attempts of those who are concerned to check the ten- 
dency. The change in the press is perhaps more remarkabie. In 
recent years the Mammon spirit has been working more and more 
into the press, There has arisen amongst us a base sensational 
press, ever ready to stir up and incense national prejudices and 
animosities, and to play on the people’s ignorance; and the con- 
scientious editor has to confess that the influence of the “ leader” 
is waning. The. following recent utterance is notable testimony 
on this head : 


“The spirit of commercialism in the British press is palpably growing 
stronger. The general eagerness for wealth, the extension of corporate 
proprietorship, the decline of strong political purpose, all combine to 
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magnify the counting-house and threaten the editor’s sanctum. . . . What 
if the movement threatens to sweep away ethical standards and break up 
the barriers of professional etiquette? Is that an impossible catastrophy ? 
I think not.”?} 


The indications in the political sphere are quite as pronounced as 
in the press. The two great political parties have come more and 
more under the sway of trade cliques and moneyed men with personal 
aims in Parliament, and the natural result is that we have a Parlia- 
ment largely composed of men whose chief purpose is to protect the 
interest of a particular trade; who, in other words, are thwarting the 
nation’s highest interests for the sake of their personal profit. Lord 
Rosebery and Viscount Peel have both solemnly warned us that it 
has come to the point of a struggle for mastery between the liquor 
trade and the nation. Sir Henry Fowler recently told the public of 
the marked degeneracy in morals and manners in the House of 
Commons during recent years, as seen from the inside. 

The signs are such as no man possessed of some modicum of 
either humanitarian or true patriotic interest can regard without 
anxious concern. What is the cause of this degeneracy; and how 
are we to arrest it and recover national health ? 

In the sphere of trade are two marked tendencies which have an 
important bearing on this problem. During the last twenty or 
thirty years competition has been constantly becoming keener in 
all departments of industry. This is acknowledged on all sides ; 
and along with the increasing keenness of competition, falsehood 
and dishonest trading have become more and more prevalent. 
In the making of wealth conscience is an impediment; and 
as competition becomes keener the impedimental nature of a con- 
science make itself more felt, and the danger of its warnings being 
neglected increases. And it has now come to the pass that the man 
who questions the propriety of deceit in business is regarded by the 
average business‘man as a fanatic. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult, and in many trades perhaps impossible, for a man to 
shun deceit and trickery. If he does not resort to such practices 
he runs a great risk of losing his business, for the methods 
of dealing and standard of morality—or immorality—in a trade are 
set by the unprincipled. The ways in which an unprincipled trader 
can take advantage of his honest competitor are manifold. He 
begins a bad practice, in order to secure more custom for himself, 
and the others in the trade find themselves compelled to foliow. 

An illustration of the working of this practice is farnished by the 
worsted coating trade of Bradford and Leeds. During recent years 
it has become a common practice in this trade to “ weight ” woollen 
goods with mineral matter. To show the reason for this weighting 


1 Mr. F. G. Byles, im a paper read at a meeting of the “ Institute of Journalists,” 
in Bradford, August 1901. 
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it is necessary to explain that though cloth is sold by the yard, it 
is sold at a stipulated weight per yard. And thus in the case of a 
cloth weighing, say, 18 oz. to the yard, if a manufacturer makes a 
cloth weighing 16 oz. to the yard, and “ weights” it with 2 oz. of 
mineral matter, the wool costing, say, 2d. each ounce, and the mineral 
matter, say, 4d. each oz., then each yard will cost him 3d. less than 
an all-wool cloth, and he can sell it for less and still make more 
profit. It should be distinctly understood that this process of 
“ weighting ” makes the cloth much worse in every respect. In 
fact it spoils the cloth. In the face of this it is natural that it 
should appear incredible to an outsider that such a practice can 
obtain a hold ona trade. But, as a matter of fact, such practices 
do obtain a hold; and in this instance this practice has of late 
years become so general that the merchants have recently found 
themselves obliged to unite in an attempt to check it; and the 
hold that the practice has obtained is shown by the fact that the 
most that they have been able to do has been to obtain an under- 
standing with a portion of the “finishers ” (at whose works, in the 
dyeing and finishing of the cloth, this process of “ weighting” 
is carried on) that all goods not weighted are in future to be 
stamped to indicate that they are pure. It will be observed 
that the practice is not to be stopped; nor are the weighted 
goods to be stamped to indicate their impurity. Thus a dis- 
honest practice, begun by an unprincipled firm, becomes general 
through a trade. It is matter of common knowledge that few 
articles are so well made now as they were prior to the present 
machinery era. Beginning with our jerry-built houses, down to 
the smallest things, we produce articles which are a deception to 
the user. We have bad and scamped works of all kinds. Another 
indication of the extent to which this tendency to sacrifice principles 
for the sake of gain has permeated our whole society was the dis- 
closure, in connection with the promotion of Lord Russell’s Bribery 
Bill two years ago, of the fact that some doctors had arrange- 
ments with certain undertakers that they should receive a com- 
mission on all funerals which came by their recommendations. 
Lord Russell gave the public some idea of the extent of the 
prevalence of bribery—one of the easiest means by which an 
unprincipled firm can take advantage of its rivals—but the real 
extent of its prevalence can only be known to those who are in the 
inner workings. ‘The futility of legislation, as a means of checking 
the practice, is very evident, There are many ways and means of 
bribing, and as both parties to the transaction are interested in 
keeping it secret, what chance is there of it becoming known ? 
Another indication is furnished by trade advertisements, in which 
there is a marked tendency to run into fiction and falsehood. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the many different shapes of these 
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immoral practices. The prevalence of these practices, and their 
increase of recent years, is matter of fact to any one who rubs against 
the world somewhat. Throughout our industries there is corrup- 
tion, deceit, knavery, trickery, in innumerable shapes. The impor- 
tant truth is that the great bulk of our business men have become 
tricksters, and believe deceit to be necessary to success in business. 
We have become to a large extent a nation of knaves, believing in 
knavery. 

A consideration of the influence of this tendency, along with 
that which we term ‘“‘ increasing keenness of competition,” and an 
investigation of their cause, throws a clear light on our problem. 

The import of the general deterioration of morals in trade is 
evident. If a business man who was once honest in his dealings 
becomes, even though it be by compulsion of circumstances, in any 
degree a trickster, then he suffers a degeneracy in his moral character. 
The phenomenon is not concerned merely with those actions in his 
business which are the first signs of his degeneracy—the heart of 
the phenomenon lies in its bearing on the soul of the man—in the 
fact that by these actions he has suffered moral deterioration ; and 
that, as a consequence, his whole conduct thenceforth will be regu- 
lated by the deteriorated standard. If a man becomes a deceiver 
in one thing, then he has no further difficulty, so far as his 
conscience is concerned, to deception in everything. And as it is 
with individuals, so it is with men collectively ; and as an infal- 
lible consequence of the general moral deterioration in trade we must 
expect actions in all departments of life corresponding to this dete- 
riorated standard, 

Then, if we properly consider the matter, we find that the ten- 
dency which we term “increasing keenness of competition ” has a 
vital bearing on our national morality. What do we mean by 
“increasing keenness of competition”? We mean that the pressure 
to secure business becomes greater; that to secure a portion of busi- 
ness a man has to exert himself more, to be keener, more vigilant, 
more on the guard to defend his position, and less considerate of 
others, The moral bearing of the tendency consists in this: That 
with increasing keenness of competition there is a proportionate 
decrease of consideration for others, a proportionate increase of selfish- 
ness. There is competition and competition. There is a competition 
of friendly rivalry, honourable, in consonance with the Golden Rule ; 
and there is a competition inspired with insatiable greed, unprincipled 
and crafty, whose rule is, ‘‘ Push yourself in, push others out”; and 
this latter is the competition of the present. We have competition 
in a company of scholars, each sitting in his appointed place, steadily 
and quietly working ; and we have competition among a litter of pigs, 
who are fed from a trough which is too small for them, each strug- 
gling to get its own snout in and thrust out the others, We have 
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here two very different kinds of competition; and the truth is that 
the tendency which we term “increasing keenness of competition ” 
is a tendency from the former towards the latter kind of competition ; 
and it has already worked so far that the spirit now prevalent in our 
industries is in positive antagonism to that Golden Rule which forms 
the base of our morality. 

Here, then, are two tendencies that are sapping the very founda- 
tions of our morality. Is not the problem of our national moral 
degeneracy, as shown in so many departments of our national life, 
solvable in the light of these facts? It could not be otherwise 
than that, corresponding with the continuance of these tendencies, 
there should be a general decline of moral character. Whether 
we have here the whole cause may be questioned, but that we have 
the chief cause there can be little doubt. It is of vital importance 
that we understand the import of these tendencies. They are, in 
fact, nothing less than tendencies of disease; which will, if not 
arrested, certainly prove fatal. It is as certain that a tendency of 
moral decline in a nation will, if not arrested, prove fatal to it, 
as that a gradual loss of ability to form blood in an animal will 
eventually result in the death of that animal. There are spiritual 
laws as infallible as the physical laws. The disease is already 
so far advanced as to seriously menace our national well-being, 
and now the important problem is to find the cause of these 
tendencies, and to discover how to arrest the disease and recover 
health. 

What is the cause of these two tendencies? To speak correctly 
there is but one tendency; for though the phenomenon presents. 
itself in two shapes, one of these is an outcome of the other. The 
tendency to falsehood and dishonesty in trade is a result of the 
increasing keenness of competition, so that this latter tendency is. 
the prime one. What is the cause of increasing keenness of com- 
petition ? 

As the problem is one of moral degeneracy, it is natural that one. 
should first inquire whether this tendency isa result of incapacity or 
laxity on the part of the nation’s moral and spiritual guides. Is it. 
that the last one or two generations have been spiritually lax, as 
compared with immediately preceding generations? There is no 
evidence whatever to support this view. Is it in any measure due 
to a fundamental change of belief in life and the meaning of life ? 
There can ‘be little doubt that the cause of the change rests to some 
extent here. During the last half century the scientific spirit has 
permeated our whole life and thought. It has caused the existence 
of a more material view of life—a belief in ‘“ survival of the fittest ” 
—in the shape of a brutal struggle for existence, without regard to 
morality. It has resulted not only in a partial dissipation of the 
old theological beliefs, but also to some extent in a svoptical regard 
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of the moral law. But the root-cause of the tendency is to be 
found in the industrial evolution of the last hundred years. The 
shape of our national industries has been completely changed by the 
advent of steam-power, followed by many inventions for making 
labour more efficient, by railways, by the penny post, by the tele- 
graph and telephone. What were cottage industries have now 
become wholly controlled by large organisations, some of national 
extent. Small businesses have been absorbed by large ones, and 
large businesses have combined to form monopolies. As businesses 
formed in the beginning of the machinery era, absorbing and sup- 
planting the old cottage industries, old channels of trade became 
insufficient and new outlets were formed. The changed condition 
afforded great possibilities of rapidly making wealth, and gave the 
strongest incentive to extend established businesses and start new 
ones. As businesses have grown and new ones arisen, they have 
gradually encroached on each other’s trading area; and in the course 
of time encroachments have increased, and the rivalry has become 
keener. This is the tendency which we term “ increasing keen- 
ness of competition.” And the cause of it is the change from the 
old industrial order to the centralised and organised order which 
was made possible by the steam-engine and the inventions of the 
last century. Strange and remote as the connection seems, it is 
nevertheless a fact that the present degenerate moral condition of 
our nation is a result of certain mechanical inventions, and of im- 
proved means of travelling and communication. 

What is the remedy? The change of industrial conditions has 
caused the disease, and we shall find that the only remedy consists 
in a readjustment of those conditions. Trade means life; trade 
means wealth ; and the present industrial condition is a panic- 
scramble for trade. We do not see those who take a part in it in 
physical contact, as in a scrambling crowd, but the spirit which 
animates it is the same. It is a ruthless striving on the part of 
each to secure the most for oneself, without regard to others. To 
arrest the present moral degeneracy, this scramble will have to be 
checked. We shall have to check the unprincipled and greedy, and 
secure the rights of all. We shall have to regain order. This can 
only be done by placing our industries under national collective 
control, and establishing them on a just and orderly basis. The 
time has come when our industries must be controlled by the nation, 
and carried on in the interests of the nation, and no longer be left 
in the hands of private individuals who run them for their own 
profit. 

The measure is a great one; but any man who is possessed of 
some power of discernment, who will look fairly at the facts, will 
see that it is inevitable—inevitable, at least, if our national exist- 
ence is to continue. Another consideration, quite distinct from 
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those on which this conclusion has been arrived at, gives it confirma- 
tion. The industrial evolution has placed our industrial population 
in a position of total dependency on large businesses and monopolies 
which is quite incompatible with those tacit rights which the average 
Englishman knows to be his, Unless the people have forgotten 
their rights they will not tolerate such a condition; and if they 
were to tolerate it, it is a condition which could not maintain stability. 
The average man does not see the significance of the changes in our 
industrial conditions, his range of view is far too limited. Carlyle 
saw it clearly fifty years ago : 

‘“‘ With our present system of individual Mammonism, and Government 
by laissez-faire, this nation cannot live. And if, in the priceless interim, 
some new life and healing be not found, there is no second respite to be 
counted on... . What Government can do? This that they call ‘ organ- 
ising of labour’ is, if well understood, the problem of the whole future, 
for all who will in future pretend to govern men.” 


For fifty years our practical business men have been disproving 
Carlyle, but will he be disproven fifty years hence ? 

Do we believe in the Golden Rule? Do we believe in truth and 
justice? If we do believe in these things, we are compelled to 
alter our industrial condition to accord with our belief. There can 
be no compromise. If we have morality, the present condition is a 
standing offence to us. One of two things must be: either our 
morality must overcome the immoral condition, or the immoral con- 
dition will overcome our morality. There can be no peace between 
the two. So long as torpid, sluggish tolerance of the present 
condition lasts, it means that our morality is steadily being 
undermined, 

“ With nations [wrote Carlyle] it is as with individuals: Can they rede 
the riddle of Destiny? Answer her riddle, it is well with thee. Answer 
it not, pass on regarding it not, it will answer itself; its solution for thee 
is as thing of teeth and claws; Nature is a dumb lioness, deaf to thy 
pleadings, fiercely devouring. Thou art not now her victorious bridegroom ; 
thou art her mangled victim, scattered on the precipices, as a slave found 
treacherous, recreant, ought to be, and must. 

This English nation, will it get to know the meaning of ¢ts strange new 
To-day? Is there sense enough extant, discoverable anywhere or anyhow, 
. . . to discern the same; valour enough in our hearts to dare and do the 
bidding thereof? It will be seen!” 


Harry Hopason. 





THE CASE OF IRELAND STATED 
BY “MAC.” 


In the few remarks I am about to place before your readers I trust: 
I shall be excused if I attempt to deal with a subject already too 
much discussed, so much so indeed that the mere mention of it has 
become almost insulting to English ears. My only excuse for the 
views which I shall express is that, in my opinion, the subject has 
scarcely been dealt with from this point of view before, and that 
instead of inquiring into the justice and reasonableness of that con- 
tinued Irish obstinacy, as it is called, it has been taken for granted 
that the Irishman is unlettered, superstitious, an ardent fanatic, that 
coercion rather than persuasion will lead him into the cultured ways 
of civilisation, and that the only treatment he deserves from the 
people of England, who boast of spending millions in unlocking 
fetters of slavery from the most degraded of God’s creatures, is a 
constant goading and oppression, a system of treatment humiliating 
in its utter want of trust in his honesty, his honour, and his 
capacity to manage the internal affairs of his country. 

To the modern statesmen of England I am quite willing to 
attribute the highest motives in their treatment of my country ; 
while their earnest desire to raise the status and improve the 
position of my countrymen, though proceeding on wrong lines, from 
an improper or insufficient knowledge of the temperament of Irish- 
men, must be admitted by the impartial observer; but if the 
Irishman, whose forefathers’ lands were filched from him by a greedy 
usurping horde of worthless English adventurers two centuries ago ;. 
whose religion with its ministers was attacked by men whose god 
was gold, whose very life was unsafe in the land of his birth, what 
wonder is it if he to-day Jooks with suspicion and distrust on the 
best meant acts of the descendants of his sires’ oppressors, and 
sternly maintains a feeling of hatred and bitter revenge, for an 
opportunity of gratifying which he in his inmost heart intensely 
longs. Arising out of this two very pertinent questions suggest 
themselves: (1) Is this hatred, estrangement and distrust useful to 
Ireland and injurious to England? (2) Is it possible to bury the 
hatchet, to grasp each other’s hands across the water in token of 
mutual friendship, of equality, of peace, and goodwill? I am 
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perfectly well aware of the importance and difficulty of the task I 
have set before myself, that of giving a satisfactory reply to these 
two questions. In my attempt at an answer I do not intend to 
obscure the main facts with the clouds of ponderous erudition, nor 
to complicate matters still further by disputed conclusions drawn 
from the tangled skein of history. My intention is rather to speak 
plainly the truth as it appears to me, to draw the conclusions of the 
unbiased mind, and to appeal to the sense of justice, of fairplay, 
and common sense of Englishmen. 

In setting out it may be necessary to carry the minds of my 
readers back to days ere Englishmen set foot in our island, now over 
seven hundred years ago. Then Ireland was an independent 
sovereign state owing no allegiance to any earthly power, possessing 
a population famous for their learning, high sense of honour, their 
nobility and pride, but unfortunately for themselves, as a nation, 
not united and led by one overpowering genius, but too often, with 
an exaggerated sense of honour and individual liberty, forgetting 
their material welfare, were ever ready to sacrifice life and property 
for what they considered virtue, duty. Through this fault—if fault 
it can really be described—in our national character was the entry 
and continued existence of the English Government made possible 
in our midst ; but with their presence for now over seven hundred 
years, the same indomitable love of liberty, the same reckless regard 
for consequences which characterised our fathers in the pre-Norman 
period exists in even an exaggerated form to-day ; while the national 
unity of purpose, the sinking of personal ambition, the absolute and 
willing submission of the Irish race all the world over to discipline, 
to efficient leadership, which in earlier centuries caused our downfall, 
is to-day stronger in our midst than in any other country in the 
world. 

Most you not admit, my English readers, that liberty is a quality 
implanted in the soul of every human being, which he is ever ready 
to defend with his life, the loss of which leaves him nothing worth 
enjoying on earth, a creature cramped and ever sullen. 

Try for a moment to imagine your own feelings if an invading 
army were to enter the Thames, shell your famous capital, capture 
its stores, and usurp the government. What would be your feelings 
of anger and determination were they to dispossess your great lords, 
seize their lands and appropriate their revenues, giving you no 
voice, no control in your native country—rendering you virtual 
Uitlanders—would you not immediately run to excess in crime—the 
murder of one of your invaders appearing in your eyes a holy and 
@ national service? If you imagine this you will more easily under- 
stand, and more readily forgive the attempts—fruitless for their in- 
equality, but admirable from their innate purpose and utter disregard 
for consequences—which Irishmen have made in the past to free their 
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nation from your power, to rid themselves of your superiority, to 
raise themselves to that position now so long lost, yet the mere 
thought of which awakens in their breasts an enthusiasm uncon- 
trolled by reason. 

I set out by saying that your past record of government in our 
country brings with it to Irish minds bitter memories of unjust and 
cruel treatment, without even the saving clause of good motives. It 
may be possible to understand and forgive your apparently harsh 
and cruel treatment of savage people. In this you say you are fol- 
lowing the maxim “ Do evil that good may come out of it,” or rather 
perhaps that you are placing the future benefits of civilisation which 
you promise these nations against the acts necessary for the accom- 
plishment of so great an object. This same idea, I am afraid, you 
have carried too far in your treatment of Ireland. Ireland never, 
within the last 2000 years, was a savage country, the light of edu- 
cation and of religion had illumined and blessed our isle for centuries 
ere you set foot on our shore; our schools attracted the most distin- 
guished pupils from all parts of the Continent, while our scholars 
became pioneers of Christianity and of education in France, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain. These are indisputable facts which you must 
recognise and admit before you come to any settlement of a difference 
which seven centuries have not bridged, before you curb and finally 
subdue a people, who though impoverished and scattered over the 
globe after seven centuries of bloody and not entirely fruitless resis- 
tance, have still the same iron resolution to assert their right to equal 
treatment, to wipe off the slur of subjection, or refined slavery. 
Having so far explained the causes of the present estrangement 
between the two countries, and having laid the blame where all 
impartial observers most undoubtedly place it, it may be useful to 
inquire if it be possible to heal the sores of centuries, and still 
further, if such an ideal consummation would be advantageous to 
both. My answer is that they can and ought to be settled, and in 
striving for this end the greater effort should be made by England. 
You owe us many a debt. Apart from sentiment and patriotism 
your own financial experts declare before the world you have been, 
during the past quarter of a century, draining our country yearly of 
an amount nearly three millions sterling in excess of what was her 
due to pay. Within the last half century our country, under your 
administration, has lost, by famine, exile, and the scaffold, four 
millions of its people; a land where industries once flourished, 
where keen-witted, hard-working, happy people filled the homes in 
city or in glen, now lies prostrate and helpless, shorn of industries, 
its peasants willing to work yet unable to find it, and either living in 
miserable squalor and poverty in the old homesteads, or ending their 
lives in that despised, that dreaded rest—a pauper’s grave. Yes, 
misery and poverty flourish in a lard where there should be plenty. 
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You may say there is more poverty in one of the great cities in 
England than there is in all Ireland. That may be true; but it is 
the poverty of dissipation, of over-population, the poverty begotten 
perhaps of godlessness and wealth. But what is our industrial 
wealth in comparison with yours? If the dark side of your life- 
picture is squalid, forbidding, and unutterably disgusting, in like 
proportion is the healthy vigour of your commercial and industrial 
centres, a source and gratification and pride to your people, but of 
jealousy, pain, and hungry longing to us. You have completely 
under your control, caged in the iron grasp of vastly superior power, 
a people powerless to strike an effective blow against you. With 
your forty millions you can afford to laugh at, and treat with con- 
tempt the disaffected among our four millions. But do you fee! a 
pride in thus being able to disregard our puny efforts? Is the 
combat an even one, such that the true humanitarian would willingly 
and heartily engage in? You would possibly laugh if I predicted, 
that, in the cycle of ages, and according to the disposition of Provi- 
dence whose Almighty hand guides the destinies of nations, bidding 
them rise or fall at his pleasure, the chance should arise when Irish- 
men could strike an effective blow against you. This may seem far- 
fetched and improbable; but past, and not too remote history gives 
us conclusive proof of its possibility. Ah, Englishmen, better have 
our love than our hatred, better our prayers than our curses! If we 
are nothing against you at home, perhaps our exiled brethren abroad 
may yet be able to make themselves felt against you. For seven 
centuries you have kept us “‘ Uitlanders” in our own land, and with 
your disciplined terrorising army, with your vast treasures to be dis- 
tributed in buying the favour of some of us, you are still as far 
from succeeding by brute force as you were at the beginning. 
Though you decimate our population in every decade, drive us to 
exile, to the madhouse, or the grave, yet still shall we oppose perse- 
cution, tyranny, and any unequal treatment which bears the hall- 
mark of slavery. Such is our unalterable character, which 
Englishmen, if they wish to do justice, if they wish to reconcile and 
placate us, must recognise and admit ; the Irishman may be led, but 
he will not be driven ; he may sacrifice his very existence for the 
man who befriended him, but he will not be coerced by the brutality 
of his masters, or by his own poverty into accepting a condition of 
inferiority, which he knows is not his due. I should like to ask the 
working man in England, who after all is, by his votes, responsible 
for the poverty and misery of his fellow worker in Ireland, what 
advantage, material or otherwise, does he gain from the fact that the 
product of the labour of the Irish peasant on hillside and plain in 
Treland is filched from him by a landlord who never spent one penny 
in improving the land, in erecting buildings, &c., who in fact never 
saw the estate from which his incomeis derived. I should also like 
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to ask him what mental pleasure, what practical advantage it is to 
him, that he has taken his part in reducing Ireland’s population 
from 9 millions fifty years ago to 44 millions to-day ; that he 
has helped to keep his fellow-workers in poverty, in ignorance, 
in slavery; that he has aided aristocracy in their campaign of 
plunder and devastation. Of course the press will tell him that 
the landlords are the “ English Garrison in Ireland,” that they and 
they alone help to keep Ireland a part of the empire, that Home 
Rule means Rome Rule and separation, that justice done to Ireland 
could not be appreciated by Irishmen, that the great empire of which 
he is a member can only be maintained by replacing Irishmen by 
bullocks. But Lord Rosebery says, “Ireland is unanimously against 
this war, and what would be our position if she had a separate 
Parliament of her own? Ireland is shockingly disloyal.” Here 
again I would ask the working man to calmly consider whether he 
or his class are going to benefit by the destruction of a brave race, 
the confiscation of their land and property. He must know that 
while he and the sons of the despised Irish peasant fight England’s 
battles, win for her wealth and territories, neither he nor the class to 
which he belongs will ever reap any corresponding benefit. Yes, 
undoubtedly Irishmen are unanimously against this war, because they 
consider it was unnecessary, that financiers created and fostered it 
for their own advantage, and because they believe that all nations 
have an inherent right to govern themselves, safe from the greed of 
their stronger neighbours. They believe that in their own case, and 
they are not hypocritical enough to deny it in the case of other nations. 
‘“‘ But Irishmen are disloyal.” The Englishman who has read 
Irish history—and I do not wish to speak of the dim and distant 
past—can, if he recognises the cause and motive of loyality, well 
understand why Irishmen are not loyal. We are loyal to those who 
have befriended us, who have been our protectors, who have guided 
and nurtured us. So it is with governments and those whom they 
wish to include among their subjects. How,I ask any unprejudiced 
Englishman, has the English Government as tried by this test 
merited the loyalty of Irishmen? The answer is too plain: Coer- 
cion Act after Act. Suspension of common law, imprisonment, 
exile and the scaffold for those who dare to advocate justice to their 
country. Ah! if you chain your mastiff to a stake, whip him 
mercilessly, and without cause, you cannot be surprised, if, on the 
first opportunity, he flies at you and endeavours to take revenge. 
We have demanded the right to manage the affairs of our own 
country, to train her children, to develop her resources, to turn the 
genius and energy of her sons now going to waste, or to build up 
foreign nations, to the advantage of our country. It is just, it is 
reasonable, it is essential for the very existence of Ireland that 
England should delegate to an Irish Parliament which will have 
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the time, the knowledge, and the interest to deal with all Irish 
questions efficiently, neither of which the present Imperial Parliament 
possesses. 

Do your past records of misdeeds in Ireland come back so vividly 
before you, at the mere mention of Irish self-government warning 
you against tke retribution that would follow, that you shrink from 
doing justice so that you may live yourself in a false security, or are 
you afraid that Catholic Ireland is so little possessed of the sense of 
charity, justice, and true religion, as to treat with harshness and 
injustice that small minority of her sons who differ from their 
brethren in religious belief? Ah no! Ireland and England cannot 
be judged from the same standpoint on religious matters. Between 
Irish Catholics and Irish Protestants as such there never was the 
slightest disagreement. True, you endeavoured to use our religious 
differences as engines of disunion and strife. That we love and trust 
our Protestant brethren is, I think, conclusively proved by the 
history of the past century, where you must have recognised the 
names of Protestants trusted with the highest honour which the 
warmth and gratitude of an Irish heart could give. Are not the 
names of Wolfe Tone, Grattan, Emmett and Parnell, prized and 
remembered in Ireland with even greater fondness and more adoring 
respect than even the name of that great champion of Irish Catholic 
rights—O’Connell? If the Irish Catholic possesses one fault more 
strongly marked than another it is an over-dose of good nature. 
What has the honest liberal-minded Protestant practising a pro- 
fession or engaged in commercial pursuits in the south of Ireland 
to say against the Catholics on whom alone he has to depend for 
his livelihood ? Will he not readily admit that instead of religious 
bigotry tending to make Catholics shun him, there is even more 
consideration shown him than to his Catholic colleague in the same 
calling, so odious to the mind of the Irishman is the charge of in- 
tolerance? These are facts known by all business men in Dublin, 
Cork, and Waterford, Limerick, Tralee, and in all the important 
towns of the south and west of Ireland. Itis true that men opposed 
to the National movement were not elected in great numbers to 
representative positions in these places, but be it remembered, this 
is not because of their religion, nor, paradoxical though it may 
seem, even their politics, but caused by the peculiar circumstances 
of the time ; for if this toleration were extended to such men in 
those excited times you would be the first to turn it to unfair 
account, ‘and to say that the agitation going on in Ireland was not 
National, and did not spring from the people since those who 
opposed it were honoured with such trust. The Irish Catholic, 
while deeply and truly religious is not the fanatic he is sometimes 
represented. He may have followed his pastor, but had he not 
good reason for doing so? Was he not the true spiritual and 
temporal shepherd of a people against whom your arm was turned, 
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robbing them of their property, denying them education, and doing 
your utmost endeavours to render them barbarians? Was he not the 
sole trusty unselfish guide amidst a host of scoundrels who in doing 
your work did not forget to look after their own interests? Was he 
not found at the bedside of the famine and fever when even the dearest 
friends shunned, soothing and comforting in gentle tones the wretched 
sufferer? All these gratuitous acts he did without a murmur, and are 
we so ungrateful that we should willingly forget them ? But, while 
our hearts will ever warm in gratitude for such priceless services, 
while we are willing to yield obedience in spiritual matters and con- 
tribute ungrudgingly to make the lot of our clergymen a happy one, 
befitting their high calling, it is false, it is unjust to us to say that 
we are a priest-ridden people, that we blindly follow them in all 
matters, that we are utterly incapable of thinking for ourselves ; 
and it is equally unjust and unfair to say of our clergymen, as has 
been said of them too often by prejudiced superficial observers, that 
they demand of their flock a sacrifice of private judgment and in- 
dependent thought, that they are primarily and solely ministers 
whose ambition is to extend the earthly dominion and _ political 
powers of Rome. Such theories are false and will not bear the test 
of honest investigation. The Catholic Church in Ireland, while in 
ritual, in discipline and in doctrine submitting to Rome, is national 
in the best sense. It has grown with the people, rising and falling 
with the people’s fortunes and failures, always the people’s friend, 
and endeavouring, as far as its ministers could see, to do the best 
for their people, often under trying conditions. The Catholic Church 
in Ireland has never imported a foreigner to fill any church position 
in Ireland from the highest dignitary ministering in Armagh, down 
to the humblest curate in the remotest village ; and it may surprise 
many English readers who are accustomed only to an Established 
Church with its plums for the elect, its labour, self-sacrifice, and 
devotion for ill-paid democrat, to know that in Ireland the humblest 
peasant’s son can,if he have the ability and devotion which his 
sacred ministry requires, rise to the highest position in the Church, 
and that cases in which this occurs are not only the exception but 
the rule. The Catholic Church in Ireland is national ; it is demo- 
cratic, being always recruited in all its ranks from the people ; it is 
tolerant to other forms of worship ; it is progressive as will be seen 
if inquiries are made as to the men now actively engaged in further- 
ing the industrial prosperity of Ireland. 

If the power of Rome is felt at all in Ireland, it is when English 
influence with his Holiness is directed selfishly against the interests 
of Ireland. Strange as this may seem to English readers who 
regard any communication with Rome as a thing not to be thought 
of, still there are hundreds of instances in which English influence 
has been used at Rome, and unfortunately with too much success, 
against Ireland. 
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Lord Palmerston, writing to his brother May 12, 1832, says: “I 
am sending off a messenger suddenly to Rome to try to get the Pope 
not to appoint an agitating prelate Archbishop of Tuam”; and in 
Greville’s Memoirs we find the following interesting tit-bit: ‘‘ Lord 
Melbourne admitted that the Pope had generously conferred 
appointments according to the wishes of the Government. The law 
prohibits any intercourse with Rome, and the Government whose 
business it is to enforce the law has established a regular but under- 
hand intercourse through the medium of a diplomatic agent, and 
the Ministers of this Protestant kingdom are continually soliciting 
the Pope to confer appointments, the validity, even the existence of 
which they do not recognise, while the Pope, who is the object of 
our abhorrence and dread, good-humouredly complies with all, or 
nearly all, of their requests.” 

Having disposed of the Irish question so as to satisfy the fears of 
the anti-Romanists, and to meet by argument the objections of 
those who shout the “ Empire in danger,” when in fact they only 
wish to preserve privilege, let me wind up a rather effusive article 
by the Reverend Sydney Smith’s definition of Orange loyalty as 
expressed in the phrase which Irish Orangemen are so fond of 
using. His words are as true to-day as they were a hundred years 
ago. “God save the King means God save my pension and my 
place, God give my sisters an allowance out of the Privy Purse, let 
me live on the fruits of other men’s industry and fatten upon the 
plunder of the public,” while the same reverend gentleman’s words 
with regard to Ireland’s hatred of your rule are instructive and 
worthy the thoughtful consideration of all Englishmen who are 
anxious to end a shameful, needless, and destructive contest. 
‘Depend upon it,” he says, “whole nations have always some 
reason for their hatred. Before you refer the turbulence of the 
Irish to incurable defects in their character, tell me if you have 
treated them as friends and equals? Have you protected their 
commerce? Have you respected their religion? Have you been 
as anxious for their freedom as your own? Nothing of all this. 
What then? Why, you have confiscated the territorial surface of 
the country twice over; you have massacred and exported her 
inhabitants ; you have deprived four-fifths of them of every privilege ; 
you have at every period made her commerce and manufactures 
slavishly subordinate to your own; and yet the hatred which the 
Irish bear to you is, you say, the result of an original turbulence of 
character, of a primitive, obdurate wildness utterly incapable of 
civilisation.” 

These are not the words of an Irish agitator, but of a respected 


English Protestant divine. 
‘© Mac,” 
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A TALK WITH MY UNCLE. 


““WeLL, Uncle! And what do you say to Lecky’s £3000 per 
annum ? This, with the Privy Councillorship, is pretty high reward 
for letting fall in the lobby on critical nights cascades of ingenious 
sophisms, voting straight, and scribbling that Unionist vade-mecum 
(the last book but one), which is as full of blunders, fictions, mis- 
statements, and absurdities as a carrion-carcase is of maggots ? ” 

‘‘ Quite right, my boy! It is a bad book, indeed—but I’m glad 
he’s got the post, if it is not a hoax. I am glad he’s got it, for he’s 
a good sort of chap, an amiable man, and a thorough gentleman— 
means well, and wouldn’t hurt a literary beetle. He is at present, 
indeed, the best and only representative of that leisured and scholarly 
type of the old British school to which Gibbon and Thackeray 
belonged, and will be really the last of the line. But I was sorry 
to see that he had stooped to Democracy—a mere dropsical, over- 
blown party-pamphlet, which has certainly damaged his pen-and-ink 
prestige. Some years back I used to see Froude on one side of 
Carlyle and him on the other strolling through the Kensington 
Gardens, on the way back to Chelsea; Lecky, no doubt, dropping 
off at Onslow Square, where he then lived—and I believe does now ; 
the sturdy ancient oak flanked by the lofty elm and pliantly graceful 
willow.” 

‘“* Yes, but he’s a bit of a giraffe also, and a star-gazer—holds 
his head loose and dangling in his collar, as if his vertebral system 
was in active treaty with another party, and wanted there and then 
to take itself off.” 

“Yes, he’s a cure to look at, but socially 

“ Cherchez la femme, Uncle, cherchez la femme !” 

‘* You're right; he married a lady of Dutch extraction, a general’s 
daughter, and—mind ye, I don’t know it, as Dangle says in 
The Critic—who is ambitious, and wants to preside over a salon of 
her own; and probably by this time Lecky has succumbed to the 
suffocating swarmery of Society and the Classes, of whom he was 
always only too fervent an admirer.” 

“ A little bit of a humbug, a literary Pecksniff, eh, Uncle? You 
don’t forget that in the Map of Life he sings the praises of a modest 
income, as a sufficient competency for a man of literary tastes, with- 
out children, and this does not match with his late doings.” 


” 
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‘“‘ Ah, my boy, when you attain my years you will then find out 
that whilst consistency is the most beautiful, it is also the rarest 
and most difficult of the virtues of conduct.” 

“ But don’t you think, Uncle, thatthe Map of Life is undoubtedly 
a great take-in for the flats for whom it was written ? For although 
they are naturally awed at the treatment accorded to them by the 
highly superior person who condescends in a truly donnish, Liberal- 
Unionist, Wimpole-Street manner to instruct them, for instance, as 
to the outcome of the free-will controversy, they would kick terribly 
if they ever became aware that their highly intellectual and trusted 
teacher was himself a pretender to the latest established knowledge 
upon the subject—not up-to-date, in fact, and lacked light woefully. 
The free-will controversy is no longer a controversy, and this, among 
other similar questions, is as settled as those of gravitation, &c.” ! 

‘Don’t be too hard, my boy, upon poor old Lecky, who in his 
time has done capital work in stirring up sleepy John Bull, and 
rationalising him in a manner.” 

“Yes, it seems that civilisation sometimes not only goes forward 
upon a gun-barrel, but upon a fallacy; for the whole idea at the 
back of Rationalism in Europe is founded upon an impossibility.” 

“No, Nothing of the sort; you are going too far, Sam.” 

“ Founded, I say, upon an absurdity, when the author teaches 
that popular opinions, ideas, and beliefs, 2s that of witchcraft, die 
gradually out, and come to an end without any particular recorded 
reason or cause; whereas we well know that no phenomenon in 
Nature is without a cause, although we may not be lucky enough 
always to alight upon it. The fact is that Lecky is a literary man, 
but not a thinker proper. He picks up an idea in the Phoenix Park 
or somewhere, and spunges two big volumes of inferences upon it to 
the delight of his readers.” 

“ Well, it may be so, but———” 

“ Then there is a great parade of high-mindedness and talk of 
leading the higher life,2 and yet he does not hesitate to lay down 
that, without you are a parson, you are not bound to hold fast any 
of the particular doctrines of the Established Church of which you 
are a sworn member—although, surely, the Catechism is the least 
minimum expected—which we may be sure is not swallowed whole 
or even in parts by Mr. Lecky.” 

“Well, well! Let's drop dear old Lecky, for he’s a good sort, 
after all. He no doubt belongs to the large number of Churchmen 
who leave church-going to their wives, and patronise the Observer 
on Sunday mornings.” 

“Well, Uncle—anyhow, he is a bitofahumbug. But how about 
that other Milesian, Roberts of Candahar ? ” 

1 See Riehl’s Introduction to the Theory of Science and Metaphysics (Kegan Paul). 

2 See Map of Life. 

VoL. 157.—No. 4. 2F 
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“Dear old Bobs! He really believed the war was ended by the 
taking of Pretoria. For you see he is what they call a defile- 
general: one-who can plan and execute a dash through a mountain 
pass, but doesn’t look much to the right or left of him upon the way 
—-is incapable, in fact, of the involved strategy of a Moltke or a 
Bonaparte. Look at his narrow head, like a flattened pancake— 
no breadth ; indeed, palpably a fighting commander of the Radetsky 
or Suvarof type. Of course, our twenty traitors round the deal table 
in Downing Street knew better. Bobs did well what he did do, 
and after a successful career deserved all he got.” 

“Well, perhaps he did; but it was a fatuous proceeding dis- 
tributing the honours before the war was over.” 

“Yes; just before I came in I met my friend Seal, who thinks 
that the only serious explanation of our putting the cart before the 
horse in everything connected with the war (maps supplied when 
too late, &c.) lies in the British public being for years so surfeited 
and galvanised by the topsy-turvydom of Gilbert and Sullivan, that 
it became second nature with them to follow suit. And then, after 
a long peace, the change to war was @ pleasant novelty. Now 
perhaps we may attain to a fellow feeling and sympathy with 
Philip the Second of Spain, who forced Spanish ideas and opinions, 
religious and lay, upon his subjects in the Low-countries for their 
present and future benefit, as he sincerely believed; although re- 
lentlessly and unscrupulously to pocket their wealth and the producis 
of their industrial genius was really the burning attraction which 
gilded the earthly and practical side of the business. There was 
less excuse for us in following his example, as the Boers are our 
cousins, and history might and should have taught us of the 
probable outcome of any such attempt at driving against their 
will so obstinate a race.” 

“T say, Uncle, to change the subject—don’t you think that 
Peirson, in his second edition, has missed his mark ? ” 

** Decidedly ; his Grammar of Science, whilst stuffed with mathe- 
matics, and perplexing to the ordinary student, as he himself admits, 
is Chinese to the ordinary reader: all because he has omitted the 
fact of ‘the reality of the external world ’—that there is really 
something behind phenomena, unable as we shall ever be to know 
its nature.” 

“ People do not seem to care much about such questions. And 
don’t you think that, although there is good work doing in the 
special sciences, there is wonderfully little original thinking outside 
them ?” 

“Yes; I suppose that thinking is at the present day, anyhow, in 
an adverse ratio to reading. Desultory reading is a harmless amuse- 
ment compared with drinking, smoking, or back-biting ; but it cannot 
hold a candle to cards, chess, and other indoor games in sharpening 
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the wits, although they do not encourage originality in thought, nor 
the thinking out boldly of difficult situations and questions. Reading 
and, perhaps, games encourage vagueness, indecision and amateurish- 
ness. There can be no comparison at all between the possible known 
goal to be attained by a game, and the urgency, the overwhelm- 
ing importance and exigency, for an honest inquirer, of the unknown 
goal of Truth, Where the thought is already made for us, it tends 
to encourage laziness and superficiality, although, if in the right 
direction, it may help us on our journey through life ; and there is 
always the chance, at any rate, that we may really work out some- 
thing for ourselves.” 

“T tell you what; there seems to me far too much hobnobbing 
and mixing up together. There is far too much jaw, let alone the 
Treading. What do you say to a club of solitude? Rather a contra- 
diction, eh? Ha! ha! But there, they are only to meet once a 
month, you know! And those members pay for the feed who have 
overstepped a certain minimum of communion with their fellow- 
creatures.” 

“Not a bad idea! The fact is that the parsons for one are 
not too interested in the people thinking much nor deeply. By-the- 
bye, do you notice how they are always inveighing against money- 
making ? ” 

“Yes! What cant it is. No pursuit is so morally and physi- 
cally health-giving, besides being useful to the everyday man, as 
money-grubbing, as they call it; but where would they be with- 
out it?” 

“Right! Sam, my boy. But here is Aunt Grizzlecoming! Don’t 
let her catch us again.” 

“No fear! But, by Jove, Uncle, wouldn’t it be scrumptious 
if, with some exceptions, we could only give the whole of them— 
that arch-turncoat Temple inclusive—a month on the treadmill, 
as common rogues and vagabonds ?” 

“Yes! Otherwise it is hard upon the gipsies.” 





THE KING'S SANATORIA. 


THE use to which the King intends to put the £200,000 so gene- 
rously placed at his disposal, for charitable or utilitarian purposes, 
by Sir Ernest Cassel shows that his Majesty is of opinion that the 
fight against consumption is the cause which above all others, at the 
present time, commands the attention of the humanitarian. And 
rightly so; for one has but to give a serious consideration to the 
many problems that, in the onward progress of the race, clamour for 
solution, to be convinced that to war against this white death which 
spreads unparalleled devastation through all ranks and in all classes, 
now that we know the means by which it may be successfully 
engaged, would be productive of more good and of greater happiness 
to the people than would the undertaking of any other work what- 
soever. 

That there may be all the more hope of spending this large sum 
of money well the King has appointed, to assist him, an advisory 
committee consisting of several well-known medical men. This com- 
mittee has wisely appealed to the world at large for advice on the 
matter, but has unwisely, I think, placed limits to the scope of the 
scheme,! instead of leaving it for those competing to say how 
best the sum could be applied for the good of consumptives, or of 
the cause in this country. It may be permitted to one who is 


1 Prizes of £500, £200, and £100 are offered for essays and plans. The following 
clauses from the conditions for the guidance of competitors show the nature of the 
scheme intended, the competing essays and constructive plans for which are to be 
lodged not later than April 15: 

1. Medical men of all nationalities may compete. The papers may either be the 
work of a medical man or the joint production of a medical man and an architect. 

2. The Sanatorium is intenced for 100 tuberculous patients—fifty male and fifty 
female. 

4. Of the total number of beds, eighty-eight wil! be assigned to the more neces- 
sitous classes, while twelve will be reserved for the well-to-do. 

4. The accommodation for all patients is to be comfortable, a separate room being 
provided for each. Superior arrangements to be made for the more wealthy patients. 

5. It may be taken for granted that the Sanatorium will be erected on an elevated 
and sloping site, with a sunny exposure and well sheltered from cold winds. It will 
have a farm at a convenient distance, and be surrounded by extensive grounds, well- 
wooded, and affording ample space for exercises of various kinds. The soil will be 
dry and permeable and the water-supply abundant, 

6. The Sanatorium must be fitted with the latest sanitary arrangements, and 
equipped with all requirements for scientific research. Provision should also be made 
for the recreation of the patients. 

7. Economy in construction will be an important consideration, but it must not 
interfere with the reasonable comfort of the patients or the efficiency of the 
institution. 
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merely a spectator to offer some expressions of opinion, and to point 
out some possible dangers ahead. 

It is not my intention to concern myself with the bricks and 
mortar of a sanatorium, for I have treated of these elsewhere ;! but 
rather to endeavour to have such methods adopted in this scheme as 
are acknowledged to be successful, instead of those which are com- 
paratively unavailing. What is said hereafter is to be taken in 
conjunction with what has been formerly written, for there are so 
many assertions here made needing proof, but which have before 
been proved, that without such previous reading what is now set 
down will appear bald, incomplete, and unconvincing. 

On reading over the conditions for the guidance of competitors 
one is apt to conclude that it is the intention to have erected a 
populous, palace-hotel sanatorium on the lines of some of the monster 
sanatoria on the Continent, in which no adequate supervision could 
be exercised, and in which, as in its prototypes, other than natural 
means, which alone are needed and which alone are beneficial, would 
be relied upon for cure. But it may be that some of the indications 
are misleading; and it is possible that no final decision has been 
arrived at on this point. Yet it is to be hoped that his Majesty 
will, to a great extent, use his own judgment, for there is no mystery 
about this disease, consumption. It is simply, to put it in the 
plainest way, but an aggravated attack of ‘‘ run-downness”; and the 
ideal conditions under which the patients’ systems can be brought 
back to normal health are natural country rest and quiet, and these 
certainly cannot be enjoyed at a crowded sanatorium, where for the 
patients there are to be “recreations and exercises of various kinds.” 
Such small matters in such a great undertaking may seem to be of 
little importance, but those who have seen both ways tried know that 
they mean just the difference between success and comparative 
failure; and besides, the erection of a place of this kind would augur 
such want of knowledge of the best conditions for treatment, that 
one could not but suppose that other essentials of treatment would 
be in a great measure neglected or absent altogether. 

But if it is not advisable to spend the money in building one 
great sanatorium, how should it be used instead? In the erection 
of a number of small and inexpensive sanatoria—sanatoria in which 
every case would be under the eye of the doctor in charge, and where 
the more rational individualising treatment could at its best be suc- 
cessfully carried out; for where the number of patients at a sana- 
torium is too large to be under the direct control of the one capable 
man at its head—where cases are left to assistants or others—there 
is sure to be disaster in results. The money could best be applied, 
I think, in the following ways : 


1 The Nordrach Treatment for Consumptives in this Country. Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 
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Let the entire sum be divided into two equal parts; £100,000 to 
be used for the building of sanatoria, the remaining £100,000 to be 
invested, and the interest arising therefrom used for the payment of 
the doctors in charge of these sanatoria. Let us take £80,000 of the 
first portion and use it for establishing eight small sanatoria in 
different suitable parts of the country, and so situated as to cover as 
far as possible the ground of the three kingdoms, Each of these 
eight sanatoria would have accommodation for forty patients, and for 
the building or conversion of each there would be available the sam 
of £10,000. Such sum would be ample to establish, furnish and 
equip such a sanatorium, and provide a stock of cows, pigs, horses, 
carriage, van, and all else necessary ; indeed, any one who knows 
what are the best conditions under which consumption can be 
treated would consider it more than ample. It is shameful waste to 
spend fortunes in the building of such places. 

Numerous sites, suitable in every respect, are to be rented in all 
parts of the country; while on these sites are usually houses which, 
by the spending of not large sums, could be converted into splendid 
sanatoria. It would be a mistake to buy sites. That would be 
putting the money to the smallest possible use. Within a genera- 
tion most sanatoria will no loager be needed for the treatment of 
consumption. What is wanted for a sanatorium is not a demesne 
or ducal park, but a surrounding suitable country over which the 
consumptives may have liberty to roam. That is more inspiriting 
and less depressing than is being closed in and compelled to traverse 
again and again the same tiresome grounds. Such country is to be 
had in plenty all over the Kingdom. No money then should be 
put into land as apart from rent. It is morethan probable that for 
some, if not all, of these sanatoria under consideration free sites, 
for terminable periods, would be granted. What are the most 
suitable sites for sanatoria has been formerly discussed, so that need 
not detain us now; nor need the actual building of the sanatoria. 
Two such buildings as Walther’s Anstalt at Nordrach, each with 
twenty rooms, and able to accommodate twenty patients, one for 
men the other for women, would, with the necessary dining-hall, 
executive building, doctor’s house, &c., form each sanatorium. In 
the plans that will be submitted for the consideration of the King’s 
Advisory Committee there is sure to be much hair-splitting or per- 
nicketyness about the rounding off of furniture to prevent dust 
lying, and such other non-essentials; and among a multitude of 
non-essentials, essentials are sure to be overlooked. 

It is not advisable to build lying-out verandahs to a sanatorium. 
They are bad for patients who are recovering, since they conduce to 
loitering and lazy habits, and tend to bring the patients into any- 
thing but ‘‘ condition”; while they are also bad for those who are 
more ill, since they lead to crowding, talking, and excitement, 
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which are most injurious to fever patients. Nor are recreation rooms 
such as billiard rooms and other like superfluities to be tolerated, 
for they but keep the patients indoors when they should be out ; 
and besides, these meeting-places with their excitements and over- 
exertions are most detrimental to progress in cure. Even chess and 
card games are exhausting. I have lived through it all and know 
just exactly what these excitements spell for the consumptive. 
Only such recreations as conversation and reading (in moderation), 
and the listening to a little music occasionally, should be indulged 
in by consumptives. It is madness for them to engage in games 
and amusements, while they should have no exercise but walking; 
dumb-bell exercise and breathing exercises, other than natural, are 
harmful. Such exercises as bowling and croquet—though the 
latter perhaps is the least harmful possible—should not be under- 
taken until the consumptive has for some considerable time been 
restored to health. ‘But the class to be treated cannot get on 
without amusements.” Can’t they? ‘Try them! Cure them! It 
should not be their aim to be amused, but to get well, and their 
lives at a well-conducted sanatorium will be so fully occupied with 
that, which is the best of all amusements for them, that they will 
have no time for thinking about other diversions. They need above 
all things quiet restful lives, free from all excitements. Life at a 
good sanatorium is anything but dull, for a tone of hopefulness and 
cheerfulness pervades it all; while the peaceful days spent and the 
quiet walks with congenial companions are things to be enjoyed and 
to be looked back to in the bustle and worry of after life with the 
greatest pleasure. 

Nor is it advisable that there should be a farm in connection with 
the sanatorium. The doctor in charge will have enough on his 
shoulders without that; and if he did not look after the farm, as 
well as everything else, he would not be the man to make the 
sanatorium a success. A garden, however, which should provide 
green vegetables during as great a part of the year as possible, 
would be an advantage ; but it would be found much cheaper to 
buy all else—such as potatoes, fodder, &c.—in the market ; while 
grazing for the cows can always be rented in season in the 
country. 

It is sure to be urged that I have over-estimated the capabilities 
of £10,000 in sanatorium building. But I do not here speak at hap- 
hazard ; I have means of judging, for I know what has been done 
by some medical men who are successfully treating consumption in 
this country, in the way of converting or building accommodation 
for their twenty or thirty patients on a fraction of that amount.! 


1 [ hawe written to three such medical men for their opinions on this matter and 
have received the following replies: 

1, “I think, taking an average case, £300 per bed would be ample for a sanatorium 
for forty, and if for poor patients, £250 a bed would suffice, which works out to 
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I think £10,000 a princely sum with which to provide sanatorium 
accommodation for forty patients. If theright doctors—men who had 
been trained and who knew exactly what was needeed—were 
appointed to these sanatoria, the best way would be for each doctor 
to convert or build his own sanatorium. But what with converting 
suitable houses into sanatoria, or building sanatoria when such 
suitable houses could not be had, it would speak but poorly of our 
capabilities as a practical people if we could not establish eight 
such places with £80,000. It may, however, be again stated that 
any house—with its ordinary conveniences as to fires, &c.—situated 
in the country is, provided there be in charge of it a man who 
knows how to treat consumption, a quite suitable place in which to 
carry out the treatment. 

Having now got, on suitable sites, up and down the country, our 
eight sanatoria, each capable of taking forty patients, how are we 
to arrange about the carrying of them on? We will first fall back 
upon £80,000 of our invested money, and divide it into eight parts, 
allotting £10,000 to each of the eight sanatoria. In each case this 
£10,000 well and safely invested should yield £350 a year for the 
payment of a competent trained medical man to take charge of the 
sanatorium. This, with house and all else found, would be equal to 
at least £500 a year. Thus the doctor at the head of each sana- 
torium is provided for, and all that is now required, since there is no 
profit to be made, is that the sanatorium be self-supporting. Can 
such an end be accomplished and yet leave the whole sanatorium 
open for those for whom it is, presumably, intended, namely, the 
lower-middle and upper-working classes, and without having to take 
in a number of well-to-do patients to help out with the funds ? 
Certainly. To provide in such a sanatorium for well-to-do patients 
would be a mistake, for it would lead to no end of complications, 
and to heart-burnings among the patients themselves ; and, besides, 
we can manage without them. Those who can pay well can always 
get treatment somewhere, while those for whom these sanatoria 
should be designed cannot. This latter class—the clerks, shop 
assistants, small tradesmen, and superior artisans—which could 
generally pay something towards treatment, is practically unprovided 
for with sanatorium accommodation, and it is heartbreaking to see, 
as I have often seen, a favourable case in this station of life dragging 
on to certain death just for want of such treatment as a King’s 
sanatorium would provide. ‘The poorer classes, who cannot pay 
anything, are still more numerous and more to be pitied, but this 


your figure of £10,000.” (This estimate provides for the buying outright of a fifty- 
acre site, which is not here the intention.) 

2. “I am afraid economy in your plans for sanatorium is bad policy; a fine 
building is wanted, no matter how the butter is afterwards got for the “inmates. 
Certainly £10,000 should be sufficient for sanatorium.” 

8. “Iam sure the figure, £10,000, is very excessive for forty beds.” 





{ 
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echeme cannot reach them.! ‘Their case, as indeed also that of the 
lower middle classes (for such a scheme can help only the hundredth 
part of their victims, and will but tend to show up the vastness of 
their needs), is for the State. But in the meantime let us make the 
most of what we have, 

Returning to the question of financing our sanatorium, what is the 
most this class of patient can pay for treatment, and what is the least 
the sanatorium can afford to accept so that it may be self-supporting ? 
Thirty shillings a week, I should say. A clerk ill of consumption, 
or his friends for him, could usually raise £25 for treatment, whereas 
the raising of £100 for treatment at an ordinary sanatorium would, 
in most cases, be quite out of the question.? On the other hand, 
let us see how this thirty shillings a week would support the sana- 
torium. A clerk, living in lodgings and taking his meals by himself 
—the most expensive way possible—will, when in good health, eat 
on an average—I do not speak of London, but of the country as a 
whole—twelve shillings’ worth of food ina week. But a consump- 
tive needs more varied fare than this would indicate, and we will 
put the food necessary for such a consumptive at £1 a week, With 
anything like management this would be ample, for no man could 
possibly eat more than twenty shillings’ worth of good plain nourish- 
ing food in one week—and much less if the food were well and 
judiciously bought, and in such large quantities as would be the case 
here. True, there would not be many foreign delicacies, such as 
caviare and pdté de foies gras in the menus, but the food would be the 
best home fare, consisting of beef, pork, fish, fowl, even game, milk, 
eggs, bread, butter, potatoes, vegetables, sweets, cheese, preserves, 
and fruit cf many varieties and in great abundance. I only wish I 
had £40 a week to spend on food alone for forty poor consumptives 
in the country. Wouldn’t they fare well and get fat! It is not so 
much a question of what is eaten, as that plenty is eaten, provided 
there be due selection of, and variety in the food. 

Ten shillings a week would remain over in each of the forty 
cases; that is £20 a week to pay for the remaining expenses of the 
sanatorium—for service, lighting, heating, rent of site (if any), taxes, 

1 The lower middle class, since there are as yet no arrangements for providing 
suitable work for consumptives after treatment, would be more likely subjects for 
such a scheme, since there is less likelihood of patients in this class relapsing after 
treatment than there is with those in the working cass. Little can be done for the 
working class, in which there are 75 per cent. of the consumptives, until the Govern- 
ment takes the matter up, and until consumption is made notifiable. Compulsory 
notification could be so carried out that only the doctor and the health authorities 
would know where the cases were, and that would be a hardship for no one; while 
it would give the authorities control over the disease. How otherwise than by 
compulsory notification can the spread of the disease be checked, or cases reached 
when in an early stage and when cure is almost acertainty ? Nothing is so disastrous 
for consumptives as delay, the chances of recovery being usually in inverse ratio to 
the duration of the illness. 

2 No limit should be put to the stay of the patients at the sanatorium; they 


should be allowed to remain as long as they need treatment, or until there was no 
further hope of improvement. 
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keep of the two horses (keep of the cows and pigs is covered 
by the food estimate), and general upkeep of the place. £20 a week 
should suffice for all that, which would include provision for ten 
women servants—two for each of the two Anstalts, two tablemaids, 
and four for the kitchen, &c., one of whom would be of superior 
standing and have charge of the general household arrangements— 
at an average of £1 a week for wages and keep, and two men- 
servants for outside work, for gardening, byre and stable, and 
heating and lighting work, &c., at thirty shillings a week each, 
which would account for £13 and leave £7 a week for the re- 
maining needs of the place as indicated above. £100 a year, the 
profit, after deducting for keep, arising from the fees paid by the 
medical men in training, could also be applied towards these 
expenses. Personal laundry would be an extra (the only other 
extra being beer, when allowed), but the laundry washing would 
be done somewhere close at hand, so that the doctor could have 
an eye over it to see that any necessary disinfecting precautions 
were rightly taken, and that other people’s clothes were not mixed 
up with the clothing of the patients. But the doctor in charge 
would still need help with the books, ordering supplies, general 
secretarial and other work. For these purposes he would have 
available at the sanatorium two medical men in training, under 
conditions now to be considered. 

We have seen how twice £80,000 of the sum of £200,000 might 
be used, leaving a balance of £40,000 in hand. What is to be done 
with this? It should be applied for the training of medical men in 
the best methods of treating consumption. I have frequently before 
and with, I am afraid, little acceptance dwelt upon the impossibility 
of a medical man, who has not had training at a properly conducted 
sanatorium, being able to treat consumptives with any degree of 
success. I will not here repeat what I have contended before, but 
will say that I am now more than ever convinced that such training 
is absolutely necessary. But medical men, many of whom I know 
desire it, cannot, under existing conditions, at least in any number, 
obtain training ; but that there should no longer exist the anomaly 
of doctors treating a disease they understand little about, there 
should be established a Medical Training Sanatorium. Nothing that 
could be done in connection with the movement would be productive 
of such good results, The cost of establishing a Training Sanatorium 
would necessarily be comparatively great, and the number of patients 
provided for relatively large ; but there is no need to make it any 
more palatial than an ordinary sanatorium. In fact, it should be a 
model of simplicity and inexpensiveness, should be placed in a central 
part of the kingdom, to which there would be easy access for all 
medical men and others (under conditions that would not interfere 
with the quietness of the patients) to see how a sanatorium should 
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be built and conducted, and how consumption should really be treated. 
While such necessities for research and examination should be added 
as would make it a centre of enlightenment on the question of con- 
sumption for the rest of the country. £20,000 of the remaining 
£40,000 would be spent in establishing this Training Sanatorium, 
which would be built on the same plan as the others, but to have room 
for sixty patients instead of forty. The remaining £20,000 would 
be invested to provide an income for the doctor, who would, from the 
results he had obtained in the treatment of consumption, and from 
his known ability to control men and carry such work to a successful 
issue, be deemed worthy to be placed at the head of the Sanatorium. 
Six medical men would be in residence for training, each of whom 
would attend, under the doctor in charge, to ten patients (who would 
pay 30s, a week, as in the other sanatoria) and remain in residence for 
six months. Each doctor would give a fee of £50 for the six months’ 
training, which sum would pay for his keep, while the balance over 
would go towards helping with the general expenses of the Sana- 
torium ; while for his work he would be amply recompensed by the 
valuable knowledge he would acquire. Each of these doctors would 
help the doctor in charge with secretarial and all other kinds of work, 
and so be fitted, when later in charge of a sanatorium of his own, 
to completely supervise not only the patients, but every other detail, 
to know even the best kinds of potatoes to order, or tell if the cows 
were being properly fed and looked after. It would be well worth 
the while of any general practitioner to undergo such a course of 
training, even if not intending himself to carry out sanatorium 
treatment, for he would ever after be master of this disease, and be 
able to give his consumptive patients—especially those unable to 
afford sanatorium treatment—the best possible advice. 

Two doctors in training would also be permitted, under the same 
conditions as to fee and work, to reside at each of the eight other 
sanatoria, and in this way the duties of the doctor in charge of each, 
which, with everything to see to, would otherwise be too heavy, would 
be considerably lightened. But nothing that has here been said is 
meant to convey the idea that the doctor in charge of any of these 
sanatoria should be other than the man who treats the consumptives, 
and who has his eye constantly on every case under his care. 

By the employment of this sum in these ways—and there is 
nothing set down here that is not well within the limits of 
practicability—not only would sanatorium accommodation be pro- 
vided for almost four hundred of the most likely-to-be-benefited con- 
sumptives, but also there would be trained each year between forty 
and fifty medical men who would in reality be specialists in the 
treatment of consumption, and who, as they came out from the King’s 
Sanatoria, armed at all points for the fight, and eager to use and 
spread their knowledge, would be available to take charge of the 
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sanatoria springing up in different parts of the country, or be in a 
position to establish sanatoria of their own with every hope for 
successful treatment. 

Instead of spending the entire sum almost uselessly on a monster 
building and its appurtenances—such as may be seen in almost any 
small State on the Continent—established on weak lines, a bad 
example, self-centred and unproductive, and for but a hundred 
patients, a scheme would thus be inaugurated which would properly 
treat four times as many consumptives, be truly educative, a model 
for the world, and which would, at a bound, place this country in 
her rightful position in the van, and not as now at the rear of this 
movement—a scheme which, since it had its origin with the King, 
would be looked upon as semi-national, and which would, if wisely 
directed, foreshadow and prepare for and hasten that more extensive 
and wholly national treatment which sooner or later is bound to 
come. And when that time arrives, when every consumptive who 
needs it will receive sanatorium treatment at the general expense, 
and be ensured, where necessary, suitable work and life-conditions 
thereafter, then will the days of this scourge be numbered; then 
will man no longer be called upon, in the bloom of his manhood, to 
face, with his mental faculties unimpaired, a death by inches; then 
will break the dawn for a healthier and a happier people. Such is 
my dream, and it should be the dream of every man who loves his 
country and his fellow-countrymen. 

JAMES ARTHUR GIBSON, 





MARRIAGE : 


A JUST AND HONOURABLE PARTNERSHIP. 


Amip the marked social progress, which in so many ways has taken 
place in England during the latter half of the nineteenth century ; 
it is questionable if any changes in the laws have acted more bene- 
ficially than those which have improved the social status of the 
English wife. Daring that period she has almost entirely emerged 
from the bondage of the “chattel wife” to the position of legal 
recognition as a feme sole. A brief summary of these changes will 
largely help the purport of this paper. 

Though for centuries past books and pamphlets have occasionally 
appeared, deploring the political and social position of English 
women (wives especially), it was not until the year 1854 that the 
national conscience began to be actively stirred regarding the disa- 
bilities of married women. In 1856 a committee of ladies was 
formed in London, with Mrs. Mary Howitt as secretary, and through 
their exertions Lord Brougham, on March 14, 1856, presented to 
the House of Lords a petition, signed by upwards of 3000 women. 
A similar petition was presented to the House of Commons by Sir 
Thomas Erskine Perry, who gave notice that he would move for a 
Parliamentary Committee to consider the subject. A petition from 
Liverpool, with 5914 signatures, was presented to the Commons in 
April by Mr. Ewart, and other petitions to the number of seventy, 
were presented during the session. 

In that same year, 1856, Lord Lyndhurst, on May 20, upon the 
second reading of the Divorce Bill of that session (which did not 
become law till the year following), made a speech, probably without 
@ parallel for its terse condemnation of the civil wrongs under which 
wives laboured, and he concluded by saying that a married women 
was hopelessly ‘‘ at the mercy of her enemies,” and asked if such 
@ position could be vindicated on any principle of common justice, 
mercy, or honesty? The first beneficial result of this agitation was 
the clause inserted in the Divorce Act of 1857, which gave to a 
wife deserted by her husband the right to retain her own earnings, 
This was a concession alike needed by the woman littérateur and 
the humble charwoman, for to neither did the result of the work of 
brain or hands belong. The husband could, and frequently did, 
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claim the money earned by his deserted wife. The hard-earned 
shilling was frequently wrested from the toil-stained hand of the 
charwoman wife, by the victim’s husband, and transferred to his 
pocket, en route to the public house, for truly in those days the 
unscrupulous husband was “lord and master.” 

A modicum of justice having thus been secured with regard to a 
wife’s earnings, it was followed twenty-one years later by a measure 
for the better defence of her person, the Matrimonial Causes Act, 
1878, which enabled a wife, whose husband had been convicted of 
an aggravated assault upon her, to apply for a “‘ separation order,” 
relieving her from the necessity of living with her husband, giving 
her the custody of her children under ten years of age, and entitling 
her to a contribution towards their maintenance from the husband. 
This boon was mainly secured by the energy of Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe, and the invaluable help of Lord Penzance. 

Meanwhile, in 1867, had begun the agitation which lasted for 
fifteen years, for the amendment of the law relating to the property 
and earnings of married women. The first result of this agitation 
was the passing through the House of Commons in 1870 of a most 
admirable measure, giving the wife full control of her property and 
earnings, but the work of the Commons was absolutely neutralised 
by the action of the House of Lords, which reduced the measure 
to one giving to a wife the power to retain her own earnings, and 
any sum of money, not exceeding £200, “ left her by will or deed.” 

It needed a further twelve years of agitation to secure that grand 
measure of justice, the Married Womens’ Property Act of 1882. 
Still, like Oliver Twist, women asked for more, and never was the 
old proverb, “’Tis money makes the mare to go” more appropriate. 
Given her money, the married mother now asked for equal rights 
to the care and custody of her children, and thus, after three years 
of agitation, was passed The Infants’ Act, 1886. This gift to 
women was largely secured by the almost unaided efforts of the 
lady ! who had acted for fifteen years as secretary to the Married 
Womens’ Property Committee. 

Here we may fitly ask: who has seen that wreckage of home 
happiness which the opponents of these measures prophesied ? 
Those who know the position of the English wife before and after 
the passing of these Acts, know that to her who hath, more is con- 
tinually given. 

In the same year, 1886, was passed The Maintenance of Wives 
Act, an Act which enabled the wife when deserted to sue in her 
own name for maintenance for herself and children; and not as 
heretofore, through some friend, that friend of necessity being only 
too often a Board of Guardians, with the concurrent indignity of 
pauper association and clothing. 


1 Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy. 
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Great as were the benefits of these Acts, it was still necessary 
that the tide of legislation should roll on. Therefore, in 1896, 
Parliament passed The Summary Jurisdiction Act, 'to the need of 
which the daily records of our police courts testify, and the working 
of which has benefited many an ill-used wife and starving 
family. 

Admirable and pertinent as have been all these reforms, there 
are yet others needed before the position of the English wife will be 
what it should be, and the object of this paper is to suggest five 
reforms, which if brought into operation would greatly conduce 
towards making marriage a just and honourable partnership. They 
are all advocated with the object of placing that bond (the best yet 
devised with the object of securing happiness between the sexes) on 
such @ foundation that much of the friction and misery which at 
present exist may be obviated. Love, as the world knows it, is 
but too often a mere passion flower, from which the blossoms soon 
fall, and when they fall it is of the highest importance that the fruit 
left for the married couple should be sound and wholesome to the 
taste. To secure this the roots of the plant must lie deep in the 
soil of justice—for justice is the most soul satisfying of all the 
virtues. Therefore, all changes which will place marriage on a 
more just foundation will foster peace and happiness, and add 
honour to married life. 

The five necessary reforms are: (1) Omissions or alterations 
in the Marriage Service of the Church of England; (2) A legal 
claim for the wife and children to share in the husband’s property 
after death ; (3) A defined proportion of the hushand’s earnings or 
income during cohabitation, for the support of the home; 
(4) Equality between husband and wife in the Laws of Intestacy ; 
(5) Equality in the Law of Divorce. 

Space will only allow of the first three of these reforms being 
dealt with in this paper. They are the ones which will best serve 
the women of the humbler classes, the lack of them having a sinister 
bearing on the lot of many a poor wife. It is not an inviting task 
to criticise any ancient religious ceremony, especially the marriage 
ceremony of the Church of England, hallowed as it is by centuries 
of associations ; but, being the csremony by which by far the largest 
number of English men and women contract marriage, it is but 
right to say that its ritual does less than justice to the interests of 
women. By most couples it is regarded as the most solemn cere- 
mony of their lives; to some it is a sacrament. Yet it is neither 
trathful nor chastely worded, and clashes with the pure feelings 
with which many men and most women enter marriage. More 
than forty years ago the writer of this paper knew two young girls 
who refused to be bound by it, and preferred the civil contract, then 
not a quarter of a century old. With the present higher education 
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of women the ceremony has gained, and will gain, in repugnance, 
for that which was useful and expedient in one age may become 
worse than obsolete in another. Nothing can be gained by coarse 
and untruthful symbols. What are some of its most objectionable 
features? The woman is asked ‘‘to honour and obey” even as 
Sarah obeyed Abraham, the suggestion of such obedience being a 
flagrant survival of the old expected subserviency of the wife, not 
only to the proper wishes, but even to the wrongdoing of the husband. 
Our legal code supports this injunction, and the wife who brings 
herself within the law is allowed, if acting under her husband’s 
suggestion and in his presence, to make use of the ignoble plea that 
she acted under his influence. Obedience should be the willing 
tribute paid to tried persons and principles, and should not be 
exacted for the unknown. 

“Who giveth this woman away” might be dispensed with, it 
being but an historic reminder of the time when the “ chattel 
daughter” was handed over to be a “chattel wife,” liable to be 
moderately chastised and locked up if her lord and master so willed 
it. An English girl comes of age at twenty-one, and even before 
that age is generally supposed to have had some freedom in the 
choice of her husband; but the giving away becomes positively 
ludicrous in the case of widows and women of mature age. The 
wearing of the wedding-ring would seem a slight matter, but it is 
not beneath notice, for it has tended towards the recognition of an 
unequal standard of morality in marriage. Once typical of the 
pledge that the bridegroom endowed his wife with all his worldly 
goods, it has now become the outward and visible sign of female 
monogamy. Is it less desirable that the husband should also wear 
some outward and visible sign (as many Germans and a few English- 
men do) that he no less than his wife has entered into sacred 
obligations and is not fair game for flirtation or other more 
objectionable advances ? 

But far more pertinent to the purpose of this paper is the abso- 
lute untruthfulness and opposition to facts contained in the words 
uttered by the bridegroom, ‘‘ With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow.” The most ignorant man knows when he utters them that 
such a promise means next to nothing, and has no legal value 
beyond the meanest maintenance, and that there is no provision in 
English law to make him even half fulfil it. Centuries ago such 
words did bear value. According ‘to a modern writer,’ from whose 
work, Women under the English Law, most of the legal facts con- 
tained in this paragraph are culled, it was the custom at the church 
door for the husband to say what part, all or any, of his worldly 
goods he would set apart as dower for his wife. There were other 
methods of dower, but dower at the church door was the most 


1 A, R. Cleveland. 
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common. ‘‘ Apart from the special act of dowering, every wife had 
the right to receive such, though the husband never dowered her.” 
Land was the most common form of property, but “ even before the 
time of Henry IV., if the husband had no land, he could endow his 
wife with chattels and money,” but bit by bit, by sex-biased legis- 
lation, almost every form of pecuniary provision has been filched 
away from the English wife. The custom of dower still survives in 
a few copyhold manors, but copyhold property is an ever diminishing 
quantity. After 1833 the last remnant of the wife’s right to dower 
in freehold property became dependent on the will of the husband. 
He can now by a testamentary disposition (unless barred by marriage 
settlement or entail) leave wife and children quite destitute, 
and instances are known where such injustice has been perpe- 
trated. More commonly still the lives of families have been 
tortured by threats of such injustice, After the sixteenth century 
the old Common Law custom of the property of the husband being 
divided into three parts—one for wife, one for children, and one to 
will away as he pleased—survived only in the City of London, the 
province of York, and the principality of Wales. By an Act of 
George I. the last restriction was removed, and a husband was no 
longer bound to provide for wife and children, but could, and still 
can, dispose of all his property away from his family. The wives 
of the upper classes are invariably protected by marriage settlements, 
but neither Church nor State, separate or allied, protects the 
pecuniary interests of the wives of the humbler classes. The State 
has allowed itself to be twisted from justice and the Church from 
truth, for the latter still forces the bridegroom to say, ‘‘ With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow,” whereas the State too often proves to 
the wife that he has done nothing of the kind. Would it not be 
well if in this particular Church and State were to work together, 
the Church to bring the matrimonial service into approximation 
with truth and the State with justice. 

To sum up. Neither the position of wife, nor the fact of 
motherhood, long domestic service, or help as bread-winner for the 
family, give the wife any legal claim on the property of the deceased 
husband. He may even will away from her the business which has 
been their joint work and their joint source of income. In Scot- 
land if the husband has means he must leave a suitable provision for 
his wife and family; surely this justice might extend below the 
border. 

We will now pass on to the third suggested reform. Just as the 
English wife has no legal claim on her husband’s property after 
death, unless he dies intestate, so has she no defined claim when 
living with him to any share of his earnings or income. The records 
of our police courts give ample proof that the absence of such a 
legal claim is a fruitful source of marital misery. Case after case 
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could be cited where the wife tells the magistrate that she has had 
but a few shillings a week or even less for months, and sometimes 
years, to keep herself and her children. She has been the house- 
keeper, but often without the wherewithal to keep house. Often as 
mother and nurse she has suffered the untellable misery of having 
the charge of children whom she can neither properly feed nor clothe. 
Under such circumstances she may quit her home. If she has 
friends able and willing to give herself and children shelter she can 
apply for a maintenance order, and get part of her husband’s income 
allotted her. Very often the proportion allotted her is grossly 
unfair, some magistrates failing to realise how difficult it is for the 
mother of a family—unless endowed with such exceptional health 
and energy as have enabled her to struggle through years of semi- 
starvation and misery—to retain such powers for bread winning as 
she may have been possessed of at the time of marriage, and handi- 
capped though she may be with little children around her, a 
maintenance order gives her no claim to a share of the furniture of 
the home, though what home there may be has most likely been kept 
together by her industry and thrift. What irony must lie in the 
words “ Home is woman’s kingdom ” to her who has to go outside it 
to prolong existence, or to her (and they are all too many) who, 
helpless to prevent, has seen her home, time after time, carted away 
by owners of Bill of Sale, to pass under the auctioneer’s hammer ; she, 
the wife, being frequently ignorant until the last moment of the sword 
hanging over her head. Maternity should confer all possible security 
for the “home” and a fair share of the family income to keep it 
going. It should not be in the husband’s power to entirely dispose 
of the furniture without his wife’s consent. Some recent writers 
have pointed out that something akin to the Homestead Law of 
America is needed, some security for the wife in property possessed 
by the husband at the time of, or acquired after marriage. We 
might go further, and consider both husband and wife as joint 
trustees for keeping together a home for their children under four- 
teen years of age. Who among the working classes does more for 
her country than the well-conducted wife and mother? ‘The 
women of the poorer classes,” says Samuel Smiles, “‘ make sacrifices, 
run risks, bear privations, and exercise patience to a degree that the 
world will never know, and would scarcely believe if it did.” Tt is 
certain that far too many of them are engaged in a daily unnecessary 
struggle to keep any sort of a home over the heads of themselves 
and their children, not through the misfortune, but through the 
selfish carelessness of their partners. Were a record kept of all the 
cases with which our magistrates and our Boards of Guardians have 
to deal, what pitiable reading it would be. Wives destitute, wives 
deserted, sometimes nominally not deserted, yet dying deprived of 
medical help and necessaries. Many a case of true manslaughter 
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escapes having such a name attached to it. Examples could be 
given ad libitum to show the utterly dependent position of many 
wives and the need of some Court of Appeal. The very existence 
of such a Court would in numberless cases render all appeal un- 
necessary. 

The two following cases came before a Board of Guardians at one 
sitting, and are given in illustration of the power of a husband to 
retain his earnings and to destroy the home: 

Mrs. A., mother of seven children, three unable to walk, two 
being rickety through jwant of proper nourishment. Husband a 
well-sinker, earning from 35s. to £3 a week. Only sent his wife 
2s. 6d. in seven weeks. Wife utterly spiritless, had refused when 
assaulted to prosecute, The Relieving Officer when questioning the 
children to get at the facts of the case, was told half wonderingly by 
one of them that “ Mammy went into the cupboard and tore her hair, 
and then fell down, only because daddy had not sent her a letter.” 
A sordid tragedy in a cupboard, but none the less a tragedy of fine 
endeavour, for the unhappy mother had striven bravely to bear her 
misery in secret. 

Mrs. B. was compelled to leave her husbend owing to his un- 
governable temper. He refused to allow the only child, a girl, to 
go with her mother, but immediately called in a broker and sold up 
the home, utterly unmindfui of his daughter, aged eleven years. 

The following case illustrates how frequently the economic inde- 
pendence of the wife proves the salvation of the husband, and few 
who know the poor but could give similar examples : 

Mrs. C. A bright, clever little woman. Mother of four living 
children, one a cripple. Had twice to seek shelter in a workhouse. 
Her home had been broken up no less than four times, the husband 
spending his earnings in betting and drink. The wife worked as 
an ironer. Eventually a lady guardian rented a cottage for her, 
and got together for her the nucleus of a home. The Guardians 
allowed her 6s. & week, which the husband was ordered to repay. 
He was strongly advised by the Guardians not to molest his wife for 
six months. He did not follow the advice, and had to be once 
ejected from her home by the police. Eventually, after some months’ 
probation, his wife received him, with the satisfactory result that 
two years afterwards she reported that those years had been the only 
happy ones of her married life; that he had worked steadily, faith- 
fully giving her a fair sharo of his earnings, and that she, industrious 
as hitherto, had enjoyed tranquillity, knowing that at last she 
possessed an assured home. Given such a home many a wife would 
feel equal to meeting her husband’s shortcomings with greater for- 
bearance, and many a husband would become a not unworthy 
subordinate in a home where some moral idiosyncrasy had prevented 
his ever acting as a good master. Nowhere more surely than in the 
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working of our Poor-laws is it brought home to us that the true 
head of the family is he or she who most ably holds the home together. 
In London alone several hundred warrants were issued recently for 
wife desertion. Many of these desertions would never have taken 
place had the husband not been allowed to denude his family of 
earnings and home. In sheer cowardice he often dreads to face an 
exasperated wife, and cuts the Gordian knot by desertion. Thus do 
we allow husbands to perpetrate a piece of cruelty our bankruptcy 
laws never sanction. In bankruptcy at least £20 worth of furniture 
is always conserved for the use of the bankrupt’s family. According 
to a Times newspaper report it would seem that our divorce laws are 
less sympathetic. In a recent case the selling up of a home, and 
leaving the mother of eight children with only mattresses to lie on, 
could not be construed as “cruelty.” The wife was only granted 
a jodicial separation, her husband’s adultery not having been 
coupled with sufficient “ cruelty” to permit her to secure a divorce 
from him. 

Soon after the passing of the Summary Jurisdiction Act an appli- 
cant at the South-Western Police Court complained that her husband 
kept her without adequate means. The magistrate said he could not 
assist her. ‘‘ He wished it to be known that the Act afforded no 
remedy for women living with their husbands, and his experience 
proved that the majority of women who sought his protection were 
those who were not living separately.” Some two months later the 
same magistrate told a young wife with an infant in her arms, who 
said that she had no place to go to, “That he was quite powerless 
to do anything for her unless she left her husband. . . . It was very 
hard on poor women, and it was not the first time that he had called 
attention to the hardship of the clause. He would give ber a 
summons free, in the hope that, as there had been personal violence, 
he might be able to deal with the case as one of aggravated assault.” 
This case may be taken as an example of the folly of allowing bad 
to become worse, and the desirableness of checking wrong before it 
reaches the extreme urgency of starvation and aggravated assault. 

A few years ago, during the reading of a similar paper to this 
before the Women’s International Progressive Union, a lady came 
forward and said that each of her three servants and her dressmaker 
had told her that they had fathers who contributed nothing towards 
the maintenance of the home. Recently one of our police magistrates 
told a traveller who had only given his wife 7s. 6d. during the last 
two years of his married life, “that men like him seemed to think 
they had only to marry, and then their wives became their slaves.” 
Those who have lived among the poor know that so long as home 
must be abandoned before “‘ maintenance” can be secured, so long 
will unprincipled “‘ heads of families” manage to shirk responsibility 
on to the shoulders of their more worthy wives. 
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In a recent “ maintenance” case, where pecuniary matters had 
been at the root of the grievance, the husband promised his wife that 
he would give her half his earnings if she would live with him again, 
and we may presume that the magistrate considered this a fair offer, 
as he refused to give a separation order, and advised the wife to go 
home and try to make it comfortable. 

Case after case might be cited where destitution and even death 
have resulted, not because the husband and father was not earning 
good wages, but because he failed to supply a fair sum for home 
purposes. ‘Thus injustice goes on, week after week and year after 
year, and women and children suffer a mental and bodily deteriora- 
tion, which legislation could moderate if not entirely avert. Just’ as 
easily could magistrates, upon application, apportion a certain part 
of the husband’s income for wife and children, as they can now give 
similar orders when they have to award a sum for them to live out- 
side the home. In a curious old book, called The Lady's Law, 
published in 1737, a quotation is given from Sir Thomas Smith’s 
Commonwealth of England. ‘ Husband and wife each having the 
care of one family, the man to get, to travel abroad, to defend ; 
the wife to save (italics mine), to stay at home, to distribute that 
which is gotten for the nurture of the children and family, is the 
first and most natural appearance of one of the best kind of 
Commonwealth.” Yes! Undoubtedly one of the best kind of 
Commonwealth. Let us help to attain it in the twentieth century. 

This is a tender subject to handle. ‘An Englishman’s house is 
his castle,” and man, being sublimely made ‘in the image of his 
Creator,” is a creature bred for liberty. But having gone so far as 
to sanction under certain circumstances the withdrawal of wife and 
children from the castle and leaving the husband solitary, we might 
possibly by just going a little further avoid that extreme measure, 
and secure for wife and children a reasonably happy home within 
that castle, where they too have a right of residence. “ Law,” says 
a lady in the Antipodes! who has written very ably and earnestly on 
this subject, ‘* is an agent, sometimes a very powerful agent indeed, 
in the formation of a popular standard and opinion of right and 
wrong,” and with equally sound judgment shé adds, “ Women 
should be guarded from money anxiety, and injury.” 

The domestic services of women have never been appreciated at 
their just value. Were men not relieved from such work they 
would have less time for other labour, and still less would their 
time be their own did women not relieve them of the care of the 
joint family. A housekeeper is rewarded by board, lodging, and 
wages. It is to be feared that it is rather the exception than the 
rule for the third of the triune to be set aside for the wife's personal 
use. A spasmodic policy of occasional giving being more the fashion, 
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leading to extravagance and unsettled habits in the wife, and 
depriving her of the power of arranging the spending of her little 
income to the greatest advantage. 

We are a home-loving people, and as long as sun and moon do 
not cease, young men and women will long for and seek to be given 
in marriage. That many marriages miss felicity is greatly due to 
the fact that we have yet to make marriage a just and honourable 
partnership. It is ‘‘an honourable estate” to which is yet needed 
many ‘‘an added honour.” At present we start with a ceremony 
untruthful and objectionable in many particulars. If report speaks 
truly the Norwegians are already superseding it by a new ritual. 
We secure no substantial guarantee from Church or State that our 
young and inexperienced girls who enter marriage sball have the 
best provision made for them and their children, either in married 
life or widowhood. When troubles arise, as they too frequently do, 
through pecuniary injustice, we grant judicial separations, on the 
misery of which it is not the object of this paper to dwell. We 
have given remedies freely to the cure of disease. Would it not be 
well to begin to try preventive medicine ? 


HarRietT M‘ILQuHaM. 





THE NEW LIGHT. 


In the history of rational thought in the Western nations three 
stages may be noted. The first period, which opened with the pro- 
mulgation of the Christian faith in the Roman Empire, was one of 
savage and relentless hostility towards reason. We know how 
Catholic absolutism banned all secular knowledge as evil and un- 
necessary, and endeavoured to preserve its claim to infallibility by 
the persecution of those who dared to question its dogmas. The 
_ Protestant Reformation marked a second stage. At the hour when 
Luther rebelled against the Church, a wave of reaction was spread- 
ing and men were growing weary of Papal despotism. It cannot 
be truthfully affirmed that the Protestant reformers proved them- 
selves tolerant of philosophic scepticism ; but rationalism began to 
assert itself, and the sway of authority was no longer universal. In 
England, during the seventeenth century, it was sometimes possible 
to write a heterodox disquisition upon the Christian creed without 
suffering the extreme measure of fanatical punishment, and from 
the time of Thomas Hobbes onwards, Deism increased as a cult of 
the intellectual minority. 

But it was not until the beginning of the nineteenth century that 
rationalism began to influence a greater number of minds among 
the educated classes, and to make a certain progress in the com- 
munity at large, Towards the middle of this third and present 
period of social evolution, a host of witnesses arose to refute error by 
the pacific method of adducing new truths of science. Rationalism 
can no longer be dismissed by the orthodox as the “ infidelity ” of 
a few advanced thinkers, for it has reached masses of people in 
Europe, and is the inspiration of humanitarianism and a higher ethic 
of living. 

We may note the tendency of the age towards liberal thought 
upon religious creeds in the fact that the literature of rationalism 
bulks now very largely among the works of social science and 
moral philosophy. It is also instructive to observe the new atti- 
tude of rationalists. Such books as Professor Haeckel’s Riddle of 
the Universe and Biichner’s Last Words on Materialism are as con- 
structive in their aim as the earlier writings of the Deists were 
critical and destructive. We read of “the religion of rationalism,” 
and the phrase is not regarded as a misnomer, even by many who 
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still cling to theistic belief or profess neo-Christianity. The title 
of a book lately published, The Faith of an Agnostic, is an instance 
of the new method of heterodox apologetics. 

Mr. George Forester, the author, dedicates his work to “ my 
children when they are old enough to think,” and, in a simple 
manner, sets forth the conclusions of modern science and the higher 
criticism of the Bible. He claims that his essays are “merely an 
introduction to Rationalism.” His book will be welcomed as a 
plain, popular statement of the present position of Agnosticism, and 
as such it is eminently readable, accurate, and useful. 

Mr. Forester pertinently inquires whether we are to continue to 
teach our children that the world was “created” in the year 
4004 B.C., when every intellectual person dismisses the teaching as 
a myth. Is it moral to repeat fable as proven fact? This is in- 
deed the most serious question which the parent or tutor can ask 
himself. The author proceeds from this standpoint in his examina- 
tion of the miraculous element in the Christian faith, and shows 
how disastrous have been the effects of the stultification of reason in 
the dogmatic beliefs of Church-Christianity as opposed to the doctrine 
of Jesus. This is not the occasion for discussing the question as to 
the historical accuracy of the sayings of Jesus in the Gospels, but 
it may be pointed out that certain orthodox scholars at the present 
time affirm that very few of the dicta are authentic. But in any 
case we can agree with Mr. Forester that the Church has added a 
whole bewildering mass of doctrine, creed, and ritual to the simple 
religion of the Galilean peasants. 

The failure of Christianity on the moral side is clearly demon- 
strated by pious defence of unjust and aggressive warfare, by the 
persecuting spirit which, as Clifford says, “ has left its trail of blood 
in human history,” by the gross social injustice that permits starv- 
ing men to perish in societies wherein others riot in excess of wealth, 
by the terrible suppression of knowledge as a means of preserving 
faith, and by the commercial corruption of modern civilisation. Is 
it a matter for surprise that thousands of men and women to-day 
seek a new inspiration, and crave a higher code of social conduct ? 
Mr. Forester asks : ‘‘ How far have the people been touched by ‘ the 
higher criticism,’ or influenced by modern scientific thought ?” Our 
answer is that the spread of latitudinarian doctrine in the Established 
Church and the Nonconformist bodies shows that immense numbers 
of the people have been “ touched” by the rationalising process 
which has been steadily working in England for a hundred years. 
A century ago Christians would have condemned Mr. Forester to 
prison for questioning the dogma of the Trinity. To-day they 
merely sigh at the spread of freethought among the masses, and 
only the very bigoted defend the legal persecution of heretical 
1 Watts & Co., 17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London 
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thinkers, Religion has become broader and more tolerant with the 
waning of belief in its ranks, and this measure of improvement is 
due to no other cause than the rationalisation of men’s minds. 

The author says rightly that it is necessary to train children in 
the truth from the earliest age. He says: “The child is trusting, 
confiding, uncritical.” Here Iam not quite of his opinion. Many 
children exhibit a natural, wholesome scepticism; but in matters of 
religion and conduct the young are seldom allowed to question the 
veracity of traditional dogmas and precepts. The result is that the 
majority of orthodox believers never concern themselves with a 
critical examination of their creed, but learn from infancy that doubt 
and inquiry are sinful. 

The chapters on the arrogant conduct of the Catholic Church 
towards Dr. Mivart, and the pseudo-social-science of Mr. Kidd's 
Social Evolution, are especially interesting. Mr. Forester avoids a 
tone of acerbity, and is content to set down the conclusions of Darwin, 
Huxley, Spencer, and other eminent Agnostics. He disagrees, 
however, with much of Huxley’s criticism on Hume and Berkeley, 
and takes direct issue on the proposition that we know more about 
immaterial than material existences. His views on this question 
are embodied in a chapter on “‘ The Immateria!,” which is worthy 
of careful consideration. It will be seen that the writer agrees 
with Haeckel and Biichner as to the futility of what is called 
Idealism. 

GEOFFREY MORTIMER. 
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THE LOVE OF DEATH. 


Is there such a thing? Was Tennyson right when he sang in his 
youth, 
“‘ Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No soul that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death.” 


Did he not himself at a later date tell the story of the old grey 
mortal Tithonus, the decrepit bridegroom of the dawn ? 


“‘Coldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, cold 
Are all thy lights and cold my wrinkled feet 
Upon thy glittering thresholds, where the steam 
Floats up from those dim fields about the homes 
Of happy men that have the power to die 
And grassy barrows of the happier dead . . . 
Release me and restore me to the earth... 
Thou wilt renew thy beauty morn by morn: 
I, earth in earth, forget these empty courts, 
And thee, returning on thy silver wheels.” 


Death, as the ordinance of nature, good in its time and place, 
coming like the touch of frost that loosens the withered leaf from 
the tree, to be made earth with that other earth, the spoil of autumn 
boughs in years gone by. 

This is an aspect of it that our poets have loved—this natural 
rounding of the mortal day to sleep and forgetfulness, the evening 
that is ordained to come after the morning, summing up and 
closing all. 

“To me was never evening yet, 


But seemed far beautifuller than its day 
For past is past.” 


To the middle-aged, caught up in the vortex of busy every-day 
life, the thought of death has something in it indescribably 
soothing. 

“« After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ” 


is the thought that comes naturally to the toiling, harassed man 
when he hears of the death of a contemporary. There are many 
people to-day who would be hurt if they were not called good 
Christians, but to whom the Christian doctrine of immortality is, 
in some moods, more of a menace than a hope. They are tired of 
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the ceaseless movement of life—tired, perhaps, most of all, of them- 
selves, Like Mrs. Browning’s little factory slaves, with the prospect 
of a day in the country before them, 


“If they long for any meadows it is only 
To lie down in them and sleep,” 


or, a8 with the dying Douglas in the ballad, life has wounded them 
so sorely that the one thing they crave for is the deep, dreamless 
repose of the grave. 

That persistent sense of the survival of human personality after 
death, which is found in the early traditions of almost all races, 
seems to have been rather a source of pain than of comfort. ~The 
Hebrew Sheol, the Greek Hades, was a dim, comfortless region, a 
“kingdom of shadows,” a feeble simulacrum of life, bearing the 
same relation to common daylight existence as the phantoms of a 
sick dream. But side by side with this conception we find the 
gracious vision of the Genius of Death, the twin brother of Sleep, 
whose kiss on the fevered lips of the anguished and the dying 
charmed them into a repose for ever undisturbed. 

Until the Christian era we find these parallel trains of thought 
about death; the belief, alarmed, or at least uneasy, in a possible 
survival of consciousness in the disembodied ghost, and the sense 
that, after all, the order of nature was right, and that a painless 
death at the close of a full life was, indeed, the last, best gift of a 
beneficent Fate. Such was the euthanasia of Cleon and Bito, such 
the end of Pheidippides, who fell dead in the market-place of Athens, 
after he had run afoot from the battlefield of Marathon, crying 
“Victory ” with his last breath. 

It is difficult for us at this distance of time to understand what a 
revolution the teaching of Christianity worked in men’s thoughts 
about death. It altered the whole balance of existence and trans- 
ported the scene of man’s brightest hopes and keenest fears to the 
world beyond the grave. For the believer death was a sleep still, 
but not eterval. He slept in his Lord, he awoke to be with Him 
for ever. How peaceful, how reassuring, is the language of the 
catacomb inscriptions—‘‘ Obdormit in Christo,” “In pace.” For 
such as these Death, whether he came in the guise of the Roman 
executioner, with rack and pincers and fiery stake, or gently and 
invisibly in the form of some common ailment or natural decay, was 
the messenger of their Lord and Love, the guardian at the gate of 
Paradise. 

But then came darker, coarser, fiercer times—the times of the 
barbaric invasions, and the slow and painful creation of a new 
society out of the chaos. The rulers of the new world reigned by 
means of spiritual terrors. The people jested grimly with their 
worst fears, and Death and the Devil were brought on the stage, 
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one horned and hoofed, the clown of the Mystery Play, and the other 
arrayed in the emblems of mortal humiliation and decay, the hollow 
skull and rotting cross-bones. Schiller might well sigh as he thought 
of these macabre and gloomy fantasies and then of the exquisite 
tomb reliefs of Greece : 


“ Damals trat kein grassliche Gerippe 
Vor der Bett der Sterbenden: ein Kiiss 
Nahm das letzte Leben von der Lippe, 
Seine Fackel senkt’ ein Genius.” 


Heaven had receded infinitely into the blue distance of sky: it 
was an Imperial Court, with ranks of courtiers to be propitiated ere 
one dared approach the throne. And immediately beyond the door, 
guarded by that skeleton figure, was found, not the garden of Para- 
dise, where waiting souls are prepared for the fulness of the beatific 
vision, but centuries of penal flame which not even the holiest dared 
hope to escape. No wonder that Death became once more the King of 
Terrors, and the after life a haunting vision of pain, with only a 
faint and far off hope of ultimate bliss. 

Only those could love death who had not sullied their baptismal 
garments, and so we have the tender legend of the two daughters of 
the Irish King, Fedma the Red, and Ethne the Fair, who met St. 
Patrick in the grey of the dawning and asked him to tell them of 
Christ. He catechised and baptized them, and with the innocence 
of their baptism still upon them they lay down and slept in each 
other’s arms, and woke no more on earth. 

The Renascence came, and with it a universal questioning and 
tottering of received beliefs. “That life after death is not such as 
you imagine” men said to their authorised teachers, and the 
immortality of the soul was defended, at courtly symposia where 
cardinals were presert, with arguments drawn not from the Bible 
but from Plato. 

And as theological terrors lost their hold, men’s minds turned to 
death once more as the Open Door : 


“ The night of stars 
For souls that toil and bleed: ” 


Or the last inviolable refuge of the brave man driven to extremity : 


“That part of tyranny that I do bear 
I can shake off at pleasure.” 


Thus exclaims Shakespeare’s Brutus, and his friend replies : 


“‘So every bondsman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity.” 


It was the daily pageant of the evil of the world—‘‘ Desert a 
beggar born—maiden virtue rudely straumpeted—and captive good 
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attending Captain Ill,” that caused the Shakespeare of the sonnets to 
ery out for “restful death.” The same weariness, discouragement, 
impatience of life, is voiced by Spencer in what are surely the 
tenderest lines ever written in the English tongue: 


“‘ He there doth now enjoy eternal rest 
And happy ease which thou dost want and crave 
And further from it daily wanderest : 
What though some littie pain the passage have 
That makes frail flesh to dread the bitter wave ? 
Is not short pain well borne that brings long ease 
And lays the soul to sleep in quiet grave ? 
Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after war, death after life, doth greatly please.” 


Bat the Paritan soldier who was so strangely mingled with the 
Renascence artist in Spencer, could not let this be the last word on 
life and death. This lovely passage is put into the mouth of the 
ogre Despair, and his object is to tempt the Red Cross Knight, 
already shamed by defeat and worn by captivity, into a cowardly 
surrender of his task. The answer of the allegoric hero is one that 
Spencer must often have needed to make to himself. Himself a 
‘“‘ Faery’s son ” with his passion for beauty and his impatience of the 
ugliness and foulness of life, the longing to escape must at times 
have been almost too great for his manhood. He could have cried 
out with Keats against 


“The weariness, the fever, and the fret, 
Here where men sit and hear each other groan, 
Where fancy shakes a few last thin grey hairs, 
Where youth grows thin and spectre pale and dies, 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-like despairs, 
Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes 
Or young love pine at them, beyond to-morrow,” 


There is only one conclusion to this passionate melancholy : 
“Now more than ever, seems it rich to die.” 


Another aspect of the love of death is that which appeals to us in 
such tombs of the early Renascence as those of Gaston de Foix or 
Ilaria di Caretta. Here Death is lovely as setting a seal of 
permanence on a beautiful moment, transient in the ordinary course 
of things, but now fixed as long as stone endures. One need not 
now imagine what advancing years would have made of the coronet 
of hair that crowns Ilaria’s calm brow. She is spared that dishonour. 
Nothing can trouble her look of exquisite repose or the proud smile 
of the young French conqueror as he lies on his laurelled bier. 
This Death does for us; it keeps the beloved for ever loving, the 
young for ever young. 
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“ Oft children living are children lost, 
But our children dead, ah, we keep them all.” 


Death is the great reconciler. Only the most savage enmity will 
pursue hatred beyond the grave, and almost any man who is fated to 
look on the face of a dead enemy will have something of the feeling 
of the duellist in Browning’s poem : 


“‘T would we were boys as of old, 
In the field, by the fold, 
His outrage, God’s patience, man’s scorn, 
Were so easily borne.” 


But there is one side of the love of death which has only in our 
own days attained to self-consciousness, though it permeates all 
tragedy from the beginning; it is the close connection between 
sublimated sexual passion and death. Maeterlinck has lately told 
the story of the nuptial flight of the bee, and how the bridegroom 
perishes in the ardour of the supreme embrace. Is not that the 
quintessence of every tragedy that deals with lovers? In spite of 
the demand for “‘a happy ending,” there is an instinctive feeling that 
the story of heroic love should not end with the descent to the C 
major of this life, implied by the common formula. Can we imagine 
Romeo and Juliet “marrying and living happily ever after?” 
Lancelot, Tristan, Antony, are the typical lovers, and all through 
the ecstasies of passion they are conscious that Death waits his 
turn. 

It was Schopenhauer who formalised this instinctive sentiment 
with his dogma of sexuai love as the most intense expression of the 
human will, the triumph of personality. It is the act of life calling 
forth fresh life, and so winding up its mission on this earth. Nature 
teaches the same lesson, by the rose and the butterfly. The hour of 
death waits close on the hour of love, and they who have lived 
greatly, loved passionately, have nothing more to do but to die. 

The greatest work of the greatest musician of our day, the 
Tristan and Isolde of Wagner, is entirely devoted to the expression 
of this idea. The scheme is very simple, it is love yearning and 
denied, love triumphant, then death. All through the first act 
Death threatens, but his hour is not yet. In the great duet of the 
second act, in which the love of man and woman finds such trans- 
cendent expression as music never gave before, the thought of death 
is constantly called up, wooed, and dallied with : the lovers call upon 
Night to enfold them and hide them. They have lived: let the rest 
be silence. 

Yet, after all, the world is for the living, and Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy will never be dear to the average healthy mind. The 
love of death, as we find it in the over-sensitive, the pleasure-loving, 
the passion-ridden soul, is not a motive that tends to strenuous or 
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worthy living, and Spencer was deeply right in the parentage he gave 
to those delicious lines of his : 


‘So sweet a voice and vague, fatal to men.” 


But, even for the strenuous and the worthy, there is comfort in 
the thought of the grey stones and long grass of the village church- 
yard, of the warfare accomplished, and the long task done. The 
more gallant and arduous the labour, the more natural and soothing 
is the thought of the rest that remains. It was not for some dis- 
appointed sybarite, some self-willed young lover, that Walt Whitman 
wrote his magnificent praise of death ; but for Abraham Lincoln, the 
noble, selfless, much-enduring, sternly labouring man : . 


‘“‘ Praised be the fathomless universe 
For life and for joy and for objects and knowledge curious, 
And for love, sweet love,—but praise, praise, praise, 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding Death. 
The night in silence under many a star, 
The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave whose voice I hear, 
And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well-veiled Death, 
And the body gratefully nestling close to thee.” 


As the traveller thinks of the inn and the end of his journey, as 
the labourer thinks of the bell that rings him to rest, so the toiling 
children of earth think, with a love that all the natural dread of 
dissolution and the dark hereafter cannot wholly quell, of that 
messenger who holds in his hand the solution of that enigma which 
at times has perplexed us all. 


Dora M. Jonzs. 





AJACCIO. 


Our quarters in the Hétel Continental et d’Ajaccio overlook beautiful 
gardens where giant olives, oranges, lemons, palms, and cactus speak 
eloquently of the South. It is early February, yet the air is soft 
and balmy as an English June: there is an intensity of blue in the 
sky and a strength and brilliancy in the sun hardly ever present in 
our misty Isles. Through the open window the eye glances over 
the wide and lovely Bay of Ajaccio, with its long ridge of mountains 
tapering off into Capo di Muro and displaying a kaleidoscopic range 
of colours, from the purple glory of the sunset to the slate-blue hues 
of early dawn. The gardens stretch far behind the hotel, sloping 
up the sides of Monte Salario, and wandering through the luxn- 
riant vegetation an observatory is reached, whence we see, lying 
directly beneath, the Orientally white city of Ajaccio nestling on its 
tiny promontory, whilst in the distance gleam the snowy heights 
of Monte d’Oro and Monte Rotondo, in all the haughty magnificence 
of their 9000 feet, and afar over the bright waters, like a long blue 
cloud, rise the heights of Sardinia. Truly Ajaccio, from a scenic 
point of view, is enchantingly lovely; it has not the banality of the 
Riviera, for the long stretch of Mediterranean keeps away the 
tourist crowds; and yet between the hotels and villas there is 
enough society to effectually exorcise the demon of ennui. Wandering 
through the “ Macchia,” along the carefully kept paths that zig-zag 
up the mountains, one feels as if they had all nature to themselves, 
though some few hundred feet below the easy-going Corsican 
parades the Ajaccian boulevards, or his favourite rendezvous, the 
spacious Place Napoléon. The island is almost entirely covered with 
an undergrowth of cistus, myrtle, and arbutus, which often attains a 
height of six or seven feet, and in its wild luxuriance resembles a 
jungle. This is the “ Macchia”—-an eminently characteristic 
feature of Corsica. The aromatic odours which it exhales are most 
pronounced, and caused Napoleon to remark that even blindfolded 
he could recognise his native land. Wandering through it becomes 
with many people a perfect passion, and affords a peculiar sense of 
solitude not without its charm. Many is the Corsican, an exile in 
far-distant corners of the earth, to whom some stray whiff of frag- 
rance recalls his beloved ‘“ Macchia” and heightens his sense 
of nostalgia and isolation. In many parts of the island the 
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undergrowth teems with quail, partridge, snipe, and woodcock, but 
the choicest game of the Corsican is the blackbird, which attains 
here a unique plumpness and flavour, the latter as a result of its 
eating the myrtle-berries and aromatic leaves. The most récherché 
present that an islander can send his Continental friends is some 
paté de merle, which is put up in terrines similar to those used for 
paté de foie gras, and is by many considered as choice a delicacy. 
More formidable inhabitants of the ‘ Macchia” are the wild boars, 
which are numerous in the interior of the island, and by no means 
scarce in the more remote environs of Ajaccio, as may be inferred 
from the fact that boar-hunts are of frequent occurrence near the 
Punta della Parata, the cape in which the northern mountain chain 
of the bay terminates. The hills above Ajaccio are covered with 
wild olives from base to summit, save where, here and there, planta- 
tions of orange-trees, with their gleaming fruit, lend variety to the 
colouring ; add to this swarming prickly pears and cactus, with a 
jungle of “ Macchia,” and we realise the prodigality of nature in 
these her chosen seats. The town itself, from the strangers’ point of 
view, consists of the Cours Grandval, a new avenue containing the 
finest villas, the Place Napoléon, the fashionable rendezvous of the 
Ajaccian, and the Cours Napoléon, on which the theatre and the 
best shops are situated. The Place Napoléon is the heart of the 
town, and here the streams of life converge. At almost any hour 
you can see the natives endeavouring to walk the shortest possible 
distance in the longest amount of time, and discussing every earthly 
topic with a pantomime of gesture. Here rises avery striking eques- 
trian statue of Napoleon in bronze, and at the corners of the pedestal 
stand life-sized figures of his four brothers, Louis, Jerome, Lucien, and 
Joseph, attired as ancient Romans. The Cours Napoléon is a busy 
boulevard with rows of orange-trees that bend beneath the weight of 
fruit, and the coup d’eil up the street is unique and charming. Be- 
sides these favoured quarters there is the older portion of the town, 
whose massive gloomy houses and narrow streets are not so frequently 
visited. Here are the house of Napoleon, the Cathedral where he 
was baptized, and the Chapelle Fesch, where his mother Letizia, and 
his half-uncle Cardinal Fesch, are entombed. The finest mansion 
in the old town belongs to Duke Pozzo di Borgo, who also owns 
many other beautiful residences in and around Ajaccio. The house 
in which Napoleon was born is also a spacious abode, consisting of 
four storeys, and now belongs to the Empress Eugénie. Over the 
door is a marble tablet with the inscription, Napoléon est ne dans 
cette maison le 15 Aotit, 1769! The extensive apartments contain 
the same furniture as when occupied by the Great Conqueror. We 
were shown the couch on which Letizia gave birth to Napoleon after 
her hasty return from the Cathedral; likewise his bedroom, salon, 
and dining-room, with the very chairs on which he so often sat. 
VoL. 157.—No. 4. 2H 
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Nothing here seems to have been disturbed, and all is eloquent of 
the past. In one of the rooms is a drawing of Napoleon on horse- 
back, executed by the ill-starred Prince Imperial. In the garden 
opposite the house is a pillar surmounted by an eagle, and some 
Bonapartist has planted there ivy from the tomb of Napoleon the 
Third at Chiselhurst. In the Hotel de Ville are most interesting 
memorials of the family, amongst which is the original portrait of 
Napoleon in his coronation robes by Gérard, of which one sees so 
many copies in the European galleries. It was presented to 
Cardinal Fesch by Napoleon himself. There is also a charming 
little bust of the King of Rome which Napoleon had at Saint 
Helena, and we may easily fancy the fond father pressing his lips 
against this image of the cherished son whom destiny decreed he 
was nevermore to see. In the museum of the College Fesch, besides 
a good collection of pictures, are various Napoleonic relics; a lock 
of his hair, a miniature facsimile of his coffin with the Great 
Warrior lying in it, and—touching memorial—a fine, white thread 
stocking of the gentle Josephine. It is much to be deplored that 
more rigid cleanliness is not enforced in the older quarters of 
Ajaccio by the municipal authorities, and then the seeker after the 
historical and picturesque would be spared the offensive odours now, 
alas! too prevalent. This inattention to hygienic necessities, 
coupled with the almost complete absence of amusement, accounts 
in a large measure for the paucity of the foreign visitors. Itis true 
there is a theatre in the town where Italian opera is performed, but 
the building is dirty and full of draughts, and the representations 
extremely poor. Nature has dowered Ajaccio with magnificent 
scenery and climate, surely man should do his share. If an attrac- 
tive casino were built, a good opera company engaged for the season, 
and the hygienic condition of the old town improved, there is no 
question but that Ajaccio would be much more patronised as a health 
resort. The ladies will not find this town an ideal shopping-place ; 
fashions are some moons behind Paris, yet in the numerous if poorly 
stocked shops enough may be found to administer to life’s necessities 
if not to its elggancies. The Corsican curios are scant, consisting 
only of gourds‘of various shapes and of stilettos with the talismanic 
word “‘ Vendetta” engraved upon them. ‘The latter are procurable 
large enough to catch the eye when hung in a spacious hall, or 
sufficiently tiny to be used as a watch-charm. Of all the excursions, 
and there are many around Ajaccio, that to the Iles Sanguinaires is, 
without doubt, the most beautiful. They are a group of rocky islets 
off the Punta della Parata, the promontory in which the northern 
side of the bay terminates. Some miles out fromthe town we pass 
frequent tombs, which generally take the form of chapels, and are 
scattered here and there on various properties, it being a Corsican 
custom amongst the well-to-do to be buried on their own domains 
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rather than in a cemetery. As we proceed the vegetation amazes 
by its prodigality even those habituated to the south, and the prickly 
pear simply revels over the bases of the hills, assuming a thousand 
fantastic shapes and forms, whilst higher up the omnipresent Macchia, 
with its tangle of cistus and myrtle wafts its aromatic odours on the 
air. Then, on the other side of the road, alternate short stretches 
of pearly sand, or huge and marvellously shaped rocks clothed in 
sea-weed of brilliant hues, and interspersed with pools of sparklingly 
blue water, whilst, afar, across the wide stretch of bay the eye 
fondly lingers on the long line of mountains, with their ever-shifting 
hues and shadows fill they terminate in Capo di Muro. Ever 
prominent in the background stand the Corsican giants, Monte 
d’Oro and Monte Rotondo, wrapped in their snowy mantles. What 
charming landscapes and seascapes can be descried from the light- 
house on the Punta della Parata! What stretches of purple sea fused 
in all the alchemy of sunset, what bold promontories and sweeping 
bays; and floating fairy-like on the waters with their towers just 
giving a medizval hint to the scene, rise the rocky beauties 
of the Iles Sanguinaires round which cluster many a romantic 
legend of pirate and buccaneer. Another charming excursion is 
that to the summer chateau of Pozzo di Borgo, situated on a 
mountain, overlooking the bay. The road extends through vast 
orangeries, with myriads of the yellow fruit lying neglected on the 
ground. Soon we pass into wilder regions where enormous bushes 
of heather, some eight feet in height, cover the hills, save where 
here and there the glistening green of the arbutus stands forth with 
its bunches of glowing berries. flocks of goats with tinkling 
bells, groups of peasant children picking up wild olives, women 
riding mules astride in native fashion pass us very frequently, 
whilst now and again a man dressed in velvet corduroy, with a red 
scarf tied round his middle, carrying a quaintly shaped water-gourd, 
and with the ever-present rifle on his back, stands forth a sombre- 
looking figure, recalling lurid memories of vendetta. As we mount 
glorious views are disclosed of Monte d’Oro shimmering white in the 
sunshine, and in the foreground stretches the bay and harbour, in 
which at present eight huge French ironclads are lying. They 
seem reposing, and yet indicative of what latent power, fit counter- 
part of the mountains, those citadels of nature’s strength, and yet 
how ephemeral the one beside the quasi-eternity of the other. The 
change from the warmth of Ajaccio becomes marked as we mount, 
and overcoats and rugs come into requisition this February afternoon, 
by the time we near the chateau, on a level with which the snow is 
lying. The Pozzo di Borgo family is the wealthiest in Corsica, and 
an ancestor, Carlo Andrea Pozzo di Borgo, born 1768, was its most 
influential member. He was at first a friend of Napoleon, but 
subsequently became his inveterate enemy in the capacity of Russian 
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Count and Senator. The chateau is a stately edifice and superbly 
situated. In the spacious apartments are some charming Japanese- 
cabinets, a library rich in English, French, and Italian works, and a 
case full of the decorations of Count Pozzo di Borgo, ablaze with 
jewels, and containing amongst others the Order of the Bath and the 
Golden Fleece. In the furniture there is often an air of incongruity, 
modern and tasteless pieces jostling works of the rarest art. We 
noticed a few fine paintings—a good Guercino, a Salvator Rosa, and 
an excellent portrait of Count Pozzo di Borgo by Gérard. Thanks to- 
the wiry Corsican ponies driving is a luxury in Ajaccio, and we 
bowled over the road on our homeward journey at a rattling pace 
and with a consciousness of having enjoyed a most charming 
experience. There are countless other beautiful walks and drives in 
the environs; the snipe shooting is very fair, and the numerous 
mountain streams teem with trout. The traveller who wishes to 
find perfect weather during the winter will not find it in Ajaccio, 
nor in any portion of Southern Europe, or Northern Africa—for 
even hundreds of miles south of Cairo he may get a fit of the 
shivers on a Nile steamer. Such a one will need to go to Australia 
or South Africa and convert directly winter into summer. In 
Ajaccio, however, he will have the majority of days brilliantly 
sunny, windless, rainless, and with never a suspicion of those fogs to — 
which the Northerner is exposed, whilst, thanks to the granite soil, 
dust is completely absent. In short, he will enjoy the créme de la 
créme of the climatic amenities of Europe. 
R. W. W. Cran. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


THE value of the Higher Criticism of the Old Testament is gradually 
being recognised, and many opinions which a very few years ago 
were vigorously denounced are now regarded as substantially correct 
by men of moderate, even if not of conservative temper. Zhe 
Churchman’s Introduction to the Old Testament, by Angus M., 
Mackay, is an illustration of this statement ; the object of this work 
being to make the ordinary intelligent layman acquainted with con- 
clusions which are now accepted by many “schoolmen” as well as 
scholars. Mr. Mackay is not prepared to go the whole way with the 
advanced critics, but he goes a long distance. So far he appears 
only willing to accept, or to wish the layman to accept, what has 
been admitted by the more conservative theologians, but as the critics 
have proved correct as to many important particulars, it ought to be 
regarded as probable that they are also correct in many more. Mr. 
Mackay to some extent follows Wellhausen in his account of the 
documents of the Hexateuch, the laws, festivals and ecclesiastical 
arrangements of the Israelites; but we think he reposes too much 
confidence in the somewhat dubious inferences drawn from archezo- 
logical discoveries by Professor Sayce, whose prejudices, to some 
extent, render his conclusions and assumptions untrustworthy. 
However, Mr. Mackay’s book may serve as a useful stepping-stone 
to the subject, and help the laity to reconcile themselves to the 
inevitable change which has come over our way of regarding the Old 
Testament, and which makes more difference than Mr. Mackay seems 
to think. 

New translations of the Bible, or more particularly of the New 
Testament, are coming into fashion, and may be welcomed as a 
healthy sign of the times. They at least serve to break away from 
the stereotyped monotony of the old versions, and may help to 
“depolarise”’ the text as Oliver Wendell Holmes desired. Amongst 
these new translators perhaps Mr. Rotherham is the most ambitious, 
as he has undertaken the whole of the Bible.? It is of course 


1 The Churchman’s Introduction to the Old Testament. By Angus M. Mackay, B.A. 
London: Methuen & Co. 

2 The Emphasised Bible. Vol. I., Genesis-Ruth. The Emphasised New Testament. 
A New Translation, &c. By Joseph Bryant Rotherham. London: H. R. Allenson. 
1897-1901. 
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impossible to compare the whole of this version with those generally 
in use, but referring to a few passages it appears to us to aim more 
at literalism than freedom, and to subordinate the English idiom to 
that of the original. Space forbids us to quote more than one 
example: “ And when ye may be praying ye shall not be as the 
hypocrites, because they love in the synagogues, and at the corners 
of the broad ways, to take their stand and pray that they may shine 
before men.” As faras the English goes this is not an improvement 
nor any more intelligible than the more familiar rendering. We 
cannot resist the temptation to offer another specimen—from the 
account of St. Paul at Athens in Acts xvii. 18: ‘‘ And some were 
saying—what might this picker-up-of-scraps wish to be saying And 
(others) Of foreign demons he seemeth to bea declarer.” Apart from 
the translation the chief feature of this work is the introduction of a 
system of “emphasis.” This is achieved by a method of insetting 
lines and paragraphs and subordinate sentences which is really very 
striking—as it separates dialogue from narrative, and frequently 
helps to bring out the force of an argument or the point of a dis- 
course with unusual clearness. In addition to this the translator 
makes constant use of a set of signs which we should take to be 
unnecessary for a reader of average intelligence, but might be useful 
to any one who was called upon to read selections from the Bible 
aloud without adequate training, a thing which is not altogether 
unknown in the Church. A moderate use of select references and 
notes adds to the usefulness of this translation. The version rests 
upon the -critical text of Westcott and Hort. It is an immense 
amount of work for one man to have undertaken, and deserves some 
recognition. 

Nearly forty years ago the name of Keshub Chunder Sen was wel! 
known in England, and he was welcomed by many as a Hindoo on 
the road to Christianity. We remember him being received in this 
character by the late C. H. Spurgeon in his own Tabernacle at 
Newington, where we heard him lecture, though we have forgotten 
the subject of his discourse. We believe that few but Unitarians 
take any interest in the Brahmo Somaj now. Some of the lectures 
delivered by the Hindoo reformer in India are published or repub- 
lished we presume, by Messrs. Cassell & Co.,} and no doubt will find 
many readers. The lectures are eloquent, enthusiastic, full of loyalty 
to England, and of fervent admiration to the human Christ. But 
they belong to another age, and the tone sounds strange to-day. No 
doubt Keshub Chunder Sen’s enthusiasm for a kind of Christianity 
was thoroughly sincere, and he appears to us to have come under the 
influence of Theodore Parker rather than under that of any English 
religious teacher. He was a remarkable man, and his lectures are 


1 The Brahmo Somaj. Keshub Chunder Sen’s Lectures in India. London: 
Cassell & Co. 1901. 
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worth preserving as a memorial of a singular religious episode of the 
nineteenth century. 

The chief interest in the Study of Modern Anglicanism } lies in the 
fact that it is written by a Broad Churchman, or to put it plainly, a 
heterodox Anglican. His account of Church parties and his theory 
of the Church are coloured by his position, and his book is virtually 
a plea for the toleration of heterodoxy in the English Church. Mr. 
Milburn seems to have some qualms as to the actual honesty of the 
position, but consoles himself apparently with the view that some 
High Churchmen also are not immaculate. The situation for men 
like Mr. Milburn is no doubt a delicate and difficult one, as it involves 
not only a formal subscription to the Articles of Religion, but a 
constant public reading of creeds which are not, at least in their 
entirety, believed by the reader. Mr. Milburn admits that the posi- 
tion of the “ Liberals” in the Church is unstable, and their opinions 
subject tochange. Whether they are justified in remaining in the 
Church is a question which we will not attempt to answer. Mr. 
Milburn’s thoughts upon the subject are well worth reading. 

Life: Its Mysteries now and after Death,* by the late Rev. Alex- 
ander Wright, is a collection of serious but not always very profound 
thoughts on suffering, death, and a future life. Itis written from a 
strictly orthodox point of view, and in a sincerely religious spirit. 

The Relationships of Life,? by C. Silvester Horne, is a book of 
sermons, in some respects belonging to the same class as the above, 
but treating of lighter subjects and in a more cheerful spirit. The 
topics are such as Parents and Children, Brothers and Sisters, Lovers, 
Friends, Preachers and Hearers, and so on. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE, 


The Mystic Rose,t by Mr. Ernest Crawley, is the most important 
work which has appeared on the question of human marriage since 
the publication of Dr. Westermarck’s History of Human Marriage in 
1891. ‘The previous year Dr. J. G. Frazer, in The Golden Bough, 
had referred to the existence of a mass of facts showing that the 
origin of the marriage system was to be found in some primitive 
conception of danger attaching to the sexual act. It is this theory 
which Mr. Crawley has enlarged and developed and made the basis 

1A Study of Modern Anglicanism. By Gordon Milburn, M.A. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1901. 

2 Life: Its Mysteries now and after Death. By the Rev. Alexander Wright, M.A. 
Edinburgh and London : Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 1901. 

3 The Relationships of Life. By C. Silvester Horne, M.A. London: H. R. Allenson. 


4 The Mystic Rose. A Study of Primitive Marriage. By Ernest Crawley, M.A. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1902. 
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of the present work. Valuable as Dr. Westermarck’s researches and 
conclusions may be, he carried his biological analogies too far in 
attempting to explain the phenomena of social evolution, which is 
not produced by the operation of the same causes as animal 
evolution. In dealing with primitive customs, such, for instance, as 
marriage ceremonies, the study of primitive thought is essential, and 
this has hitherto been much neglected. “ All study of the origins 
of social institutions,” says Mr. Crawley, “must be based on what 
ethnology can teach us of the psychology of the lower races and on 
the primitive conceptions of human relations which are thus estab- 
lished. It is only in early modes of thought that we can find the 
explanation of ceremonies and systems which originated in primitive 
society; and if ceremony and system are the concrete forms in 
which human relations are expressed, an examination, ethnological 
and psychological, of human relations is indispensable for an enquiry 
into human institutions.” Hitherto in the study of the history of 
marriage primitive customs have been explained by modern thought 
with the natural result of a number of false and conflicting theories. 
Another defect, especially marked in the legal school of anthropology, 
is the neglect to take into account sexual relations. In primitive 
thought Mr. Crawley finds the solution for the innumerable marriage 
customs and other phenomena of sexual relationship. Marriage 
originates from the danger or supposed danger of sexual connection. 
Primitive promiscuity is utterly scouted by Mr. Crawley, who finds 
it quite inconsistent with primitive thought, and which only exists 
as civilisation advances, that is to say, as primitive fears regarding 
the contagion of sexual connection die away. In primitive society 
the sexual act is taboo, and this taboo is only removed by solemn 
rites and ceremonies which usually assume, or are in course of 
time made to assume, a religious garb. Marriage by capture too is 
explained by the same theory, viz., the natural antagonism between 
the two sexes as a whole. In confirmation Mr. Crawley adduces 
many instances where the bridegroom runs away as well as the 
bride. Amongst the Garos, a maternai people, the bridegroom is 
captured. Formal capture, says Mr. Crawley, so far from being a 
survival of hostile capture, is the ceremonial mode of which connubial 
capture is the non-ceremonial. Hostile capture has never been and 
could never be a mode of marriage. The instances of exogamy 
given by McLennan are not of abduction from a tribe, family or 
kindred, but from the sex. They are merely make-belief representa- 
tions of male action to overcome feminine sexual characteristics of 
timidity, bashfulness, and the primitive fears of sexual contagion. 
We have not space to call attention to other equally important 
questions discussed here with a wealth of illustrations, and can only 
repeat that Mr. Crawley has opened up a new departure in the 
history of human marriage which no student of the subject can 
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afford to overlook. This is in fact an epoch-making book, and will 
command a well deserved recognition. 

The literature on penal science is far too scanty in this country, 
and any attempt to deal with this branch of sociology from a 
progressive and practical point of view is to be encouraged. We 
gladly welcome, therefore, the third series of Recent Object-Lessons in 
Penal Science, by Mr. A. R. Whiteway, first published in 1898, 
which consists in the main of a collection of magazine and review 
articles, With criminal procedure in this country Mr. Whiteway 
has little fault to find, although he does not place it, as most 
English writers do, so far above that obtaining on the Continent, 
yet in the preliminary stages of investigation he considers that our 
proceedings compare unfavourably with those conducted by examin- 
ing magistrates of the type of M. Tarde and M. Proul, men versed 
in physiology, psychology, and psycho-pathology, with, in addition, a 
personal knowledge of criminals. The result here is that the case 
is much better got up than with us, and when the trial takes place 
the judge is in possession of all sorts of information which never 
comes to the knowledge of an English court. It is, however, with 
the administration of the criminal after conviction that Mr. White- 
way is chiefly concerned, and for which he reserves his severest 
strictures. He does not forget, however, to severely criticise the 
law’s delay in the detention of prisoners awaiting trial. Although 
public opinion is quite made up upon this scandal, there appears to 
be no attempt to remedy it in contemplation. Mr. Whiteway is a 
follower of the Elmira system, and strongly advocates the institution 
of what he terms moral hospitals for immoral cases. In the last 
chapter he gives a most interesting account of the Asile St. Luc at 
Pau, as an instance of a self-supporting public asylum. To Mr. 
Whiteway’s suggestion that, in order to relieve the High Court 
judges on Assize, County Court judges should preside at enlarged 
Quarter Sessions, we can give no support. The latter are far less 
fitted than the present chairmen and recorders, the majority of 
whom are at any rate criminal lawyers. We wish the form of this 
work was equal to the subject. Mr. Whiteway is frequently weak 
in his grammar and too involved in his composition. Punctuation 
too is far to seek. These blemishes should be removed in the next 
edition. 

Russia : Its Industries and Trade,? edited by State Councillor J. 
N. de Lodijensky, under the direction of M. De Witte, the Russian 
Minister of Finance, is a sequel to Russia's participation in the 
Glasgow International Exhibition, and is designed, as was this 


1 Recent Object-Lessons in Penal Science. With a Bibliographical Introduction. By 
Sng Whiteway, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 
M“ Russia : Its Industries and Trade, Issued by order of State Secretary S. J. De 
Asp Imperial Russian Minister of Finance. Glasgow: Hay, Nisbet & Co., Ltd. 
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participation, to remove the ignorance of Russian commerce, 
industries, and finance prevailing in this country. ‘Trade relations 
between Great Britain and Russia are developing but slowly, and 
the enormous strides in trade which have been made since the 
liberation of the serfs in 1861 are scarcely recognised in England. 
As the editor explains in the first chapter, this great reform has 
resulted in the creation of entirely new social and economic 
conditions, bringing Russia for the first time into line with European 
civilisation. Before this event only two industries existed in Russia, 
the manufacture of fabrics and the iron and steel industry in the 
Ural. With the whole social condition altered sprang up industries 
of all kinds, and with the new land system an immense development 
in agricultural products, more than sufficient to meet home demands. 
The result has been that Russia has a large surplus of raw and semi-raw 
products, for which there is a large demand in Great Britain, whose 
manufactured articles are in request by the constantly increasing 
population of an immense Empire whose purchasing powers main- 
tains an equal ratio to its increase. ach branch of trade, agri- 
culture, transport, industry and finance is treated here by specialists, 
and the work is not only highly valuable to commercial men who 
seek new outlets for trade, but is of interest to the sociologist. From 
the codification of law our legislators might derive some useful hints, 
and from the nationalisation of the railways and the liquor trade 
social reformers will gain fresh facts of the greatest value. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Tua Somrar I. Norra Ishafvst,| by Herr A. G. Nathorst, is the 
record of two polar expeditions undertaken in the years 1898-99 under 
the leadership of the author. The first volume deals with the expe- 
dition despatched from Stockholm by the Swedish Polar Expedition 
subscribers, at the head of whom stood King Oscar. After leaving 
the northernmost point of Norway, the little party bore due north to 
Beeren Island, and passing Hopen in June 1898, were turned back 
by the pack-ice, when, altering their course, they bore away west, 
arriving at the pack-ice on the north-east coast of Greenland in 
July. Again blocked, the expedition retraced its steps, and passing 
through the pack-ice north of Hopen reached King Charles's Land, 
and soon round Giles Land into the pack-ice, and thence along 
the coast of Spitzbergen. Atter cruising along this and visiting 

1 Tua Somrar I. Norra Ishafvst. Kung Karls Land Spitsbergen Kringsigling 


Spanande efter Andrée I Northéstra Grénland. Af A. G. Nathorst. Stockholm: 
Beigers Bokférlagsaktiebolag. 1900. 
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some of the Fjords of Western Spitzbergen, the expedition returned 
to Tromsa, their last port of callin Norway. In addition to the 
author, himself a professor of geology, the party contained expert 
zoologists, mineralogists, botanists, chemists, cartographers and pho- 
tographers. The story of the second expedition, fitted out under 
the auspices of the same subscribers and styled the Swedish Green- 
land Expedition, is narrated in the second volume. It left Géten- 
berg in the summer of 1899, also under the leadership of the 
author, and with most of the same scientists as accompanied him 
in the first expedition. The object was a survey of the north- 
east coast of Greenland, more particularly of Franz Joseph’s Sound 
and King Oscar’s Sound. Professor Nathorst had the further object 
of finding traces, if possible, of the unfortunate Andrée. This 
volume, like the first, is superbly illustrated, and from the pho- 
tographs the scenery in these Fjords must be remarkably fine. 
. Geologists, naturalists and botanists will all find much in these 
volumes of the greatest interest. Wherever possible photographs 
are given of fresh or rare objects encountered. Charts and maps 
have been prepared with the greatest accuracy and elaboration, and 
indeed the work is finished with scientific completeness, and is at 
the same time in a highly attractive form. It is to be hoped that 
the publishers will be persuaded to issue an English or French 
translation since few Englishmen can master Swedish. 

Students of Chinese politics will find much to interest them in 
Chine ancienne et nouvelle, by M. G. Wenlerrse, which contains 
a record of his observations and impressions during an extended 
tour in the Far East. The first half of the book is chiefly con- 
cerned with descriptions of the most importent places visited, 
commencing with Hong Kong. Next follow descriptions of Canton, 
the journey thence to Macao and its industries in opium, tobacco 
and tea. After a visit to Shanghai we get what is most interesting 
to Englishmen—an account of the Yangtze Valley. The second 
part deals with the social and economic conditions of Chinese 
affairs. M. Wenlersse, by the way, ridicules the idea of the 
** Yellow Peril,” but, what is not such pleasant reading, he specially 
refers to the gradual weakening of British prestige in China. 





MEDICAL, 


The Congress on Tuberculosis held in London last year was the 
occasion of so many important contributions, and has given rise to so 


1 Chine ancienne et nouvelle. Par G. Wenlersse. Paris: Armand Colin. 1902. 
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much discussion, that a popular handbook to the proceedings will be 
welcome to many who cannot find time to sift the mass of litera- 
ture involved. Dr. Dennis Vinrace has done this for them in his 
handbook,! which aims at furnishing a clear statement of the views 
of the leading authorities, and summarises the principal papers read 
at the Congress. The book will probably be useful to municipal 
authorities and their sanitary officials, as well as to that section of 
the public which is most interested in questions concerning tuber- 
culosis. 

It was almost inevitable that the opinion of the experts that the 
assassin of President McKinley was “sane and responsible” should 
be called in question. In a!l such cases there are difficulties, and 
those who look for mathematical proofs will never solve their doubts, 
Dr, Sanderson Christison? criticises the official report, and after 
consideration of the assassin’s history and the circumstances of his 
crime, comes to the conclusion that he was not responsible. Among 
other points he instances the ‘‘ moral chaos” of the man in declaring 
that he ‘‘did not believe in government, nor in law, nor in marriage, 
nor in God;” also the “insane egotism” which led him to repeat, 
“I done my duty.” ‘These and similar points will probably not 
disturb the convictions of those who have all along held the 
opposite view. Nor will the further remark that the declaration of 
the experts “quite ignores the theory of evolution.” The notion 
that men are to be pronounced sane or insane according to an 
examiner's views of the theory of evolution is not likely to 
commend itself to an average jury, or even to a committee of 
alienists. In the absence of gross changes of brain structure it is 
always impossible to predicate sanity or insanity on anatomical 
considerations. The fact that the post-mortem examination revealed 
no departure from the normal is therefore of no significance in this 
inquiry. 

We have received a sixpenny pamphlet on Small-pox,? by Mr. 
Godfrey Giimpel, in which he professes to inquire into the real 
nature and possible prevention of the scourge and the protection 
afforded by vaccination. He proposes to solve the question without 
statistics. In fact this pamphlet is only a plea for the use of 
common salt as a preventive and a curative of small-pox and other 
diseases. So satisfied is he of its value that he is forming an 
association to agitate for a practical trial by an appeal to the 
Government and Asylums Board. Mr. Giimpel’s views are known 
to our readers. They will scarcely be promoted by this last pro- 
duction of his, and he can scarcely expect to gain the ear of the 
medical profession when he assails it as ignorant, prejudiced, 


1 The War against Consumption. By Dennis Vinrace, M.R.C.8., &c. London: 
Century Printing Company, Ltd. 

2 Epilepsy, Responsibility, and the Czolgosz Case. By Dr. Sanderson Christison. 
Chicago: Meng Publishing Co. 

> Small-pox: An Inquiry. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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bigoted, and so on. We may also direct his attention to the fact 
that Dr. Braithwaite has lately accused salt of being one cause 
of cancer. The man in the street, to whom Mr. Giimpel would 
appeal through his new association, if he were informed of such 
opposing notions, might well exclaim, “A plague on both your 
houses, for if I eat salt I must have cancer; if I do not—small- 
pox.” 

We have also received a threepenny pamphlet summarising the 
proceedings of the International Conference at Brussels in 1899 on 
Preventive Hygiene.! It is compiled by an English member of the 
conference, partly from his recollection and partly from the Compte 
rendu des stances. To those interested it gives in small compass the 
chief points of the bulky official reports. 

The Nordrach Treatment for Consumptives in this Country? is a 
cleverly written, unpretentious little book by a non-medical man who 
was cured of acute phthisis at a now famous sanatorium in the Black 
Forest. The main features of the system there followed are simple 
enough, viz., moderate exercise in the fresh air, douche-baths, and 
plenty of nourishing food. There is not the slightest reason why a 
system that has succeeded so admirably abroad should not be carried 
out in England, as the only conditions are a place where pure air is 
obtainable, situated well away from a town, preferably at a fair ele- 
vation, and some one who can be trusted to see that the system is 
properly carried out. It is curious to Jearn that forty years ago the 
father of Sir William MacCormac was ridiculed and persecuted by the 
medical faculty of his day for holding views on the nature and pre- 
ventibility of tubercular consumption which were practically identical 
with the latest accepted doctrines on that subject. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


On January 1, 1547, Marcello Alberini (or Arberino), following 
the custom then in vogue among Italian citizens of keeping a diario, 
or record of events from day to day, began to compile, for his own 
recreation and the information of his children, the Ricordi ® which 
Signor Domenico Orano has just published with a long and learned 
introduction, numerous notes, and a convenient glossary, from the 
original autograph MS. now preserved in the State Archives of 

1 Preventive Hygiene. Second Edition. London : Pewtress & Co. 

2 The Nordrach Treatment for Consumptives in this Country: How to Cure and 
Prevent Consumption and other Forms of Tuberculosis, together with a General Con- 
sideration of the Laws ag Health. By James Arthur Gibson. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1901 


3 Jl Sacco di Roma del 1527: Studi e Documenti. Vol. J. I Ricordi de Marcello 
Alberini. Edited by Domenico Orano. Roma: Ermano Loescher & Co. 
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Rome. These Ricordi, or rather more or less mutilated copies of 
them, have long been known to historians under titles such as a 
Narrative or Diary of the Sack of Rome in 1527, Signor Orano 
has now abundantly proved that Patrizio de Rossi or the person 
who wrote under his name, Memorie storiche dei principali avveni- 
menti politict d'Italia sequiti durante il pontificato di Clemente VIL., 
which appeared in 1837, impudently plagiarised from Alberini and 
contemporary historians his description of Rome from 1522 to 1534. 
Creighton used the British Museum MS. for his History of the Papacy 
during the period of the Reformation. In vol. v. p. 361, he says of 
Alberini: “ His historical knowledge is not great; but his account 
of what took place in Rome enables us to understand the failure of 
the defence and the weakness of Clement’s position. The fortunes 
of Marcello’s family are typical. He lost his father, three sisters 
and a brother, and was left with his mother, despoiled and ruined.” 
Marcello came of an ancient race which had given monks, friars, 
canons, bishops, and cardinals to the Church; a nun of this family 
—suor Teodora, who died in 1469—had even, according to Magalotti, 
been beatified. He professed, almost ostentatiously, that he was a 
good Catholic, and inveighed against Emperor and Pope for not 
having burnt Luther—* quella immanissima bestia di Luthero ”— 
and his adherents when they had the chance. The atrocities com- 
mitted by the Lutheran troops at the Sack of Rome—“ la pit 
terribile tragedia che si sentisse mai”—filled him with horror and 
indignation. Nevertheless, he was a Liberal at heart and a bitter 
enemy of the Temporal Power. His republican ideas were evidently 
fostered by Marco Antonio Altieri, a Roman of the ancient stamp 
and an intimate friend of the Alberini family. The Ricordi, in- 
complete as they are, begin with the death of Leo X. (December 1, 
1521), and end with the preparations that were being made, in 
1536, for the visit of Charles V. to Rome. Marcello died in 1580, 
at the age of 70. We cannot conclude this short notice without 
thanking Signor Orano for his valuable monograph, which is cer- 
tainly the most important work as yet published on the internal 
history of Rome during the period in question. 

The two last volumes of Mr. A. Hassall’s edition of Dyer’s History of 
Modern Europe,' cover the period between the outbreak of the French 
Revolution and the accession of King Edward VII. An enormous 
amount of historical literature has appeared since Dr. Dyer revised 
the work by which his name may live for at least several generations 
to come. All this Mr. Hassall has judiciously brought to bear on 
the ungrateful task of revising a work which he could undoubtedly 
have written better himself. He has also added, in an appendix, a 

' A History of Modern Europe from the Fall of Constantinople. By Thomas Henry 
Dyer, LL.D. ‘Third Edition. Revised and continued to the end of the nineteenth 


century by Arthur Hassall, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Vols. V. and 
VI. London: George Bell & Sons. 1901. 
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carefully compiled bibliography of the latest Continental and 
English contributions to our knowledge of the European States and 
of America. But neither his scholarship nor his critical acumen 
could succeed in making the dry bones of Dyer’s dreary chronicles 
live. Apart from indefatigable industry, Dyer possessed few of the 
qualities which go to the formation of the historian; he was wholly 
lacking in philosophical insight and distinction of style. Mr. Hassall 
takes, on the whole, an optimistic view of the present situation in 
Europe: “ A new century opens with hopes of peace, which may 
justify the expectations of those who were present at the Conference 
of the Hague. It also opens with many new problems for future 
generations. Europe remains divided between those nations which 
form the Triple Alliance and those which form the Dual Alliance ; 
Germany, Austria, and Italy are united, and opposed to them 
stand Russia and France. But the desire for world empire has 
caused the main attention of the nations to be concentrated outside 
Europe. . . . The effects of the war in South Africa have yet to be 
seen, but one result has been to unite England and her Colonies in 
@ union the strength of which will be enormous, and the importance 
of which cannot be overrated. . . . But apparently the key to the 
relations of the European nations to each other and also to America 
is to be found in the Pacific Ocean and in China. In the East a 
new nation has appeared, and Japan has already shown a determina- 
tion to have a voice in any settlement of the Balance of Power in 
the Gulf of Pechili. .. . Francis Joseph, the Emperor of Austria, 
has the most difficult task. He rules over Germans, Czechs, 
Magyars, Slavs, and many other nationalities ; it is only his influence 
and the fears of foreign invasion that keeps the Austro-Hungarian 
kiogdom united. . . . Lord Salisbury remains the most experienced 
foreign politician in the world, and it is felt that his influence will 
always be used to preserve harmony among the Great Powers.” 
Beyond a few chapters in Charles X. et Louis XIX. en exil, by the 
Marquis de Villeneuve, history was silent about the Court of King 
Charles X. at Prague until the recent publication of Souvenirs du 
Général d’Hautpovl.| From the tenth century down to the out- 
break of the Revolution the d’Hautpoul estates in Languedoc had 
been transmitted in uninterrupted succession from father to son. 
On the abdication of Napoleon, by whom he had been entrusted 
with various diplomatic missions in Germany, Poland, and Russia, 
Major a@’Hautpoul took service under Louis XVIII. and eventually 
followed the king into exile. After the Revolution of July 1830, 
which placed Louis-Philippe on the throne, he resigned his post of 
Commander-in-Chief of the Staff College, and occupied his leisure 
with the compilation of his Memoirs—a work of the greatest interest 


1 Souvenirs du Général Mis Amand d’Hautpoul : Quatre Mois a la Cour de Prague 
L’Edweation du due de Bordeaux (1833-1834). Avec une Introduction et des Notes 
par le Comte Fleury. Paris: Librairie Plon. 1902. 
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which may some day see the light—on the life of his family during 
the Revolution and also on the part he himself had played under 
the Empire and in 1830. In 1833 he was called on by the chief 
personages of the Royalist party to superintend the education of the 
Duc de Bordeaux (Henry V.), at that time aged thirteen, who was 
de jure King of France. After many hesitations and scruples at 
incurring so grave a responsibility, d’Hautpoul submitted to Charles X. 
certain general principles, embodied in a note, on which he considered 
the education of an exiled French prince entitled to the throne 
ought, in the nineteenth century, to be based. Times had certainly 
changed for the worse in Europe—at any rate so far as kings were 
concerned—since the day when Machiavelli dedicated his famous 
tractate, J/ Principe, to Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino. Religion had 
lost its hold on the masses ; loyalty of any sort was a dead letter ; 
even the Bourbons were a house divided against itself, D’Hautpoul 
aimed at cultivating in his ideal prince, ‘‘ appelé a regner sur les 
débris de toutes les revolutions,” a combination of virtues which 
would have provoked a sardonic smile from the thin lips of the great 
Renaissance politician. ‘ I) faudrait sans doute, pour remplir cette 
haute destinée, qu'il pit atteindre la perfection; qu'il pit réunir 
en lui les vertus de saint Lonie, Ja loyauté cheveleresque de 
Francois 1%, la bravoure et la bonté de Henri IV., la grandeur 
de Louis XIV. et, pour ne négliger aucun exemple, l’habilité et 
l’énergie de Napoléon.” The Court at Prague accepted d’Hautpoul’s 
plan of education, but with a fixed determination not to allow it to 
be carried out in its entirety. After struggling for four months 
against the intrigues of the courtiers and the apathy of the old 
King, this staunch loyalist and honest gentleman found himself 
forced in self-respect to abandon the sacred task to which he had 
hoped to devote the rest of his life. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In his preface to Bacon and Shakespeare1—a work which should be 
carefully studied by all who feel themselves exposed to risk of 
infection by the pestilential modern heresy which would have us 
believe that Bacon wrote Shakespeare—Mr. Calvert says: “ To anti- 
cipate for this little book that it may prove the means of convincing 
a single Baconian of the error of his ways, would be to express a 
hope that has only the faintest chance of realisation. Baconianism 
is so wilfal and so obstinate that it is not amenable to any treatment 
that has yet been invented . . . but I have a modest hope that it 


1 Bacon and Shakespeare. By Albert F. Calvert. London: Dean& Son. 1902. 
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will enable the unprejudiced inquirer to be on his guard against the 
hallucination.” James Spedding, himself a Shakespearian scholar, 
who devoted nearly thirty years to the critical study of the life and 
works of Bacon, emphatically asserts that, “if there were any reason 
for supposing that somebody else was the real author (of Shake- 
speare), I think I am in a condition to say that, whoever it was, it 
was not Bacon.” At the present moment the most interesting 
feature of this irritating controversy is the alleged discovery by Mrs. 
Gallup, of Detroit, of a so-called biliteral cipher—invented by Bacon, 
and explained in his De Augmentis Scientiarum—which appears in 
forty-five books (including the First Folio Shakespeare) published 
between 1591 and 1628. This deciphered story not only reveals that 
Bacon was the legitimate son of Queen Elizabeth by Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, but also that he was the author of all the works of 
Shakespeare, Greene, Peele, Marlowe, Spenser, as well as of Robert 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, together with the treatises which 
he published under his own name. ‘“ But,” concludes Mr. Calvert, 
“Cif the cipher which contains these claims is verified, in the face of 
all circumstantial evidence that proves the claims to be baseless and 
preposterous, we are practically convicting Bacon of one of the most 
impudent literary frauds that was ever perpetrated ... it will 
prove, up to the hilt, the madness of Francis Bacon.” The book is 
tastefully bound and excellently illustrated. 

The Matriculation Directory! is an almost indispensable guide to 
stadents preparing for entrance at the London University. It 
contains, with much other useful information, all the papers set 
at the last Matriculation examination and their solutions by the 
learned specialists who compose the staff of the University Correspon ' 
dence College, an institution which more than justifies its existence 
by the large number of successes gained by its alumni. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch’s ‘‘ dedication ” of The Westcotes? to Mr. Henry 
James is charming enough to touch the heart of even the most 
cynical of reviewers. It begins thus: “ A spinster, having borrowed 
@ man’s hat to decorate her front hall, excused herself on the ground 
that the house ‘wanted a something.’ By inscribing your name 
above this little story I please myself at the risk of helping the 
reader to discover not only that it wants a something, but precisely 
what that something is. It wants—to confess and have done with it 
—all the penetrating subtleties of insight, all the delicacies of inter- 
pretation, you would have brought to Dorothea’s aid, if for a moment 
I may suppose her worth your championing. So I invoke your 
name to stand before my endeavour like a figure outside the brackets 
in an algebraical sum, to make all the difference by multiplying the 

1 Matriculation Directory. No. XXXI., January 1902. Burlington House, Cam- 
—. Londen Office, 32 Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. 


Westcotes. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. London: 
Simpkin, Marshal], Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1902. 
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meaning contained.” Zhe Westcotes is the pathetic story of an old 
maid, “ devoted to God and her garden,” who falls in love with a 
frivolous young soldier-artist from the South of France, whom she 
meets as a prisoner of war on parole in the West Country borough 
where the scene is laid, in the early part of the last century. 
Although the character of Dorothea is drawn with much skill and 
psychological insight, we do not think the tale itself will either 
enhance or diminish the writer’s high literary reputation. 

The Briton's First Duty! is an earnest and closely reasoned plea 
in favour of a conscript army for home defence, In his “ Introduc- 
tion” to the new edition of this admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every patriotic Englishman, Col. Lonsdale Hale 
writes: ‘‘ There is no time to be lost. All foreign Powers have for 
years studied us, and know to a man, a horse, and a gun our mili- 
tary resources, and our present weakness and defenceless condition. 
The only country ignorant of the critical state of affairs is that one 
which is most deeply concerned in the matter—our own... 
whilst those who are, at their own cost, helping to disseminate this 
knowledge far and wide among their fellow countrymen are acting 
from a feeling of pure patriotism, a feeling in no connection what- 
ever with Jingoism on the one hand, or with Imperialism gone mad 
on the other.” 

It is exactly eleven years since Kinglake passed away, at a ripe 
old age, from the brilliant society that he had for half a century 
adorned. Of the men.and women who shared his lighter hours, 
enjoyed the nimble play of his fancy, and bore uncomplainingly with 
his caustic epigrams and occasional eccentricities of reserve, few 
indeed remain. Like the late Abraham Hayward, Kinglake knew 
almost everybody who was worth knowing at a period when London 
society had not ceased to be intellectual nor begun to aim at being 
“smart.” From the lips of those who loved him, and from his 
correspondence with Madame Novikoff, Mr. Tuckwell has compiled 
with commendable discretion a biography * which is at the same time 
Roman in brevity and Attic in salt. Kinglake’s fame rests on two 
works, the one a monumental epic narrative in prose of the Jnva- 
sion of the Crimea—that grave political blunder “that made 
England sacrifice the stateliest among her ancient friends to an 
ignoble and crime-stained adventurer”; the other Hothen, the most 
delightful account of Eastern travels ever written, which “ fascinates 
by violating all the rules which convention assigns to viatic narra- 
tive.” It was the incident, recorded in Zothen, of Kinglake one 
Sunday hearing amid the overpowering heat and stillness of the 








1 The Briton’s First Duty. By George F. Shee, M.A. The Army League and 
Imperial Defence Association, 8 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

2 A. W. Kinglake: A Biographical and Literary Study. By Rev. W. Tuckwell. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 
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desert the Marlow bells of Taunton peal for morning church, that 
suggested to Tennyson the following lines in Znoch Arden : 


“Once likewise in the ringing of his ears 
Though faintly, merrily—far and far away— 
He heard the pealing of his parish bells.” 


In politics Kinglake might be described as an independent Liberal ; 
he declined to enter Parliament as a sworn adherent of Lord 
Palmerston, and he called Gladstone, whom he suspected of nourish- 
ing enmity towards himself, ‘‘ a good man in the worst sense of the 
term, conscientious with a diseased conscience.” We are grateful to 
Mr. Tuckwell for having saved from the sands of time the fugitive 
records of a career singularly rich in social incidents. 

The Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for the Year 
1900-1901, just received from Victoria, shows that the colony 
had, at the end of 1900, 1942 State schools, or 53 more than in the 
previous year; a net enrolment of 218,240 scholars, with a net 
percentage of 67°37 in average attendance. 51,834 boys and 
girls attended private schools. In the financial year 1896—7 the 
cost per child in average attendance amounted to £3 7s. 94d. in day, 
£1 13s. 104d. in night, and “£3 7s. 9d. in day and night schools 
combined. The figures for 1900-1 are £3 14s. O$d., £1 4s. 14d., 
and £3 13s. 104d. respectively. Military drill is provided for all 
schools where practicable. ‘‘ At the review held on the Flemington 
racecourse in honour of the visit of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York, ‘the march past’ of the Cadet Force was a prominent 
feature, and earned unstinted encomiums from the press and the 
public alike.” 

Not being in Mr, Fisher Unwin’s confidence, we have, therefore, 
no means of discovering what literary trump-cards he may be hiding 
up his sleeve ; but if the forthcoming volumes of his “ First Novel 
Library ” show anything like the promise and talent displayed in 
Wistons,! then we may safely predict a successful issue to his 
chivalrous enterprise. Betty is the central figure of this uncon- 
ventional story—Betty, a poor relation who was invited to take up 
her abode at the wealthy farmer’s so that she might not become 
dependent on strangers. The orphan could read and write, and 
had an exhaustive knowledge of the Bible. ‘“ Her needlework is 
something marvellous,’ remarked her protectress apologetically to 
the Rector’s wife, who replied: ‘‘ And next to her religion, what is 
more important to a woman than her needlework?” Yet Betty, in 
half-helpless bewilderment, was destined to preside as nurse and 
housekeeper over five generations of the house that had first offered 
her hospitality. Miles Amber has drawn her character admirably. 


— : A Story in Three Parts. By Miles Amber. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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Robin’s wooing of Esther is an idyllic episode which serves to intensify 
the tragedy that is to come afterwards. 

In Ordenes Liv! (“The Life of Words”’) the sneenl and genial 
Danish professor, who is already well known abroad as the author 
of several works that are at the same time both erudite and interest- 
ing, has given us a fresh proof of his extraordinary talent for popu- 
larising science in a delightful way, and also for bringing the latest 
results of philological research within the reach of all sections of the 
reading public. Professor Nyrop has a wonderful knack of utilising 
everything he comes across in literature—things very often quite 
foreign to the subject he may then be engaged on; a word he has 
chanced to hear, or some idea suggested i in the course of a conver- 
sation. A joke taken from some comic paper, ¢g., Le Petit Journal 
pour Rire, often provides him with excellent material for a long and 
interesting excursion into the regions of philology. His latest book 
is as amusing as it is instructive. It belongs to a branch of philo- 
logy called semasiology, which has only quite recently excited the 
attention of scholars, although its importance cannot well be over- 
rated. Semasiology is concerned with the investigation of the 
development in meaning of words. Ordenes Liv certainly ought to 
be translated into English ; meanwhile, we heartily recommend all 
who can read Danish to lose no time in procuring it. A portrait of 
the author adorns the frontispiece. 

We have no means at hand of determining with any degree of 
accuracy the number of poets that America has produced ; but it 
would be safe to assume that were any fairly well-read Englishman 
called upon to name all those with whose works he was more or 
less acquainted, he would be unlikely to add materially to the 
following list: Longfellow, Poe, Walt Whitman, Joaquin Miller, 
Bret Harte, Will Carleton, and John Greenleaf Whittier. Never- 
theless Professor Karl Knortz has, in his Poetischer Hausschatz der 
Nordamerikaner,? presented us with an anthology of seventy-one 
poets (including a gentleman who rejoiced in the malodorous nom 
de guerre of “ Petroleum Nasby ”), translated by himself and others 
into German. The work, so far as we can judge from having com- 
pared many of the versions with their originals, seems to have been 
excellently done, and there is a short biographical notice of the 
selected authors at the end. Professor Knortz is the author of 
Miérchen und Sagen der nordamerikanischen Indianer, Lieder wnd 
Romangen Alt-Englands, Irlindische Méirchen, Lieder aus der 
Sremde, &e. 

The veteran author of Marschenbuch,? which first appeared in 


1 Ordenes Liv. By Kristoffer Nyrop. Copenhagen: Det Schubotheske Forlag. 

2 Poetischer Hausschatz der Nordamerikaner. By Professor Karl Knortz. Schulze- 
sche Hof-Buchhandlung, Oldenburg. 

3 Marschenbuch : Land wnd Volksbilder aus den Marschen der Weser und Elbe. Von 


Hermann Allmers. Oldenburg und Leipzig: Schulzesche Hof-Buchhandlung und 
Hof-Buchdruckerei. A. Schwartz. Rie * 
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1857, may be congratulated on, having lived to see his classic work, 
revised by his own hand, attain the dignity of a fourth edition in 
1902. Of the three parts into which it is divided, viz., Fenland in 
general, the Fen Folk, and the nine districts of the Fens separately 
described—the first, which deals scientifically with the geology, 
climate, flora, fauna, &c., of the fens of the Weser and Elbe, will be 
found of less interest to Englishmen in general than the second, 
which is devoted to the manners, customs, language, and folk-lore 
of the Friesian people. Herr Hermann Allmers is proud of being a 
son of the marshes. He loves the sturdy, independent race whose 
motto is: “ God made the sea, the Dutchman made the shores;” 
who must ever be on the alert to guard their flocks and fields from 
the fury of the encroaching waves. So well has this lesson been 
learnt that, when the Suez Canal scheme was first mooted, an honest 
but wholly illiterate dike official conceived it to be his duty to 
protest against an undertaking which might possibly end by flooding 
his fens! In his homestead the Friesian farmer lives much in the 
same way as his hinds, coarsely but abundantly. He sets a good 
neighbour above a far-off friend, is tenacious of his rights, and ever 
ready to go to law in defence of them. Thethird part of Marschen- 
buch is taken up with a detailed description of the nine districts 
which constitute fenland. Weddings, christenings, and burials are 
made the occasion of banquetings on a Gargantuan scale. A wealthy 
yeoman would feel himself dishonoured if less than from five to eight 
hundred guests sat down to his daughter's marriage feast, for the 
furnishing forth of which the fattest oxen are sacrificed by the 
score. Custom ordains that the guests should be entertained for 
the three days that precede the great event. The Friesians have 
many quaint superstitions. For instance, a boy will not succeed in 
life if he begins attending school on any other day than 
Tuesday ; the dead will not rest unless the corpse is taken to the 
graveyard on certain days and by a particular route; for twelve 
days after Christmas no washing must be hung up to dry, or 
somebody in the house will die within the following year. The 
chapter on the old laws and language of Friesia, including a list 
of surnames in common use, should be studied by all who are 
interested in Germanic philology. 

The latest fruits of what the Sporting Times, in the days of 
Ignatius Donnelly, irreverently termed the “Shake-Bacon” con- 
troversy, are to be found in Zhe DBiliteral Cipher : Hints for 
Deciphering. According to Mrs. Pott, “ Francis St. Alban, three 
years before his supposed death, claims for this cipher that it 
enables a man to write omnia per omnia—anything by anything. 

. We know that at least six kinds of ciphers have to be 


1 The Biliteral Cipher: Hints for Deciphering. By Mrs. Henry Pott. London: 
Robert Banks & Son, Fleet Street. 
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found out. . . . Doubtless they were imparted verbally to trust- 
worthy collaborators, and, as already said, it is hardly possible to 
doubt that they are still well understood by the traditional Sons of 
Science of Francis St. Alban.” We commend this book to the atten- 
tion of persons of ample leisure and of that turn of mind which 
delights in puzzles, however puerile such may be. 





POETRY. 


In the present dearth of sacred poetry of a high order the Christus 
Victor! of Mr. H. N. Dodge, exquisite in its typography and 
binding, is deserving of more than a casual notice from the reviewer. 
The argument of this fine poem, which, from the standpoint of 
artistic merit, holds a middle place between Keble’s Christian 
Year and Newman’s Dream of Gerontius, is as follows: A 
student sits in meditation before the skeleton he has been studying, 
a fierce storm raging without: He falls into a reverie on the 
undeveloped powers of the future life of the soul once enshrined 
therein. His mind is filled with questioning thoughts as to the 
final destiny of mankind, feeling that an all-wise God must have 
designed the human race which He created for happiness and holi- 
ness at last. Scripture seems to conflict with such an idea; science 
is impotent to solve the problem; whereupon Christ—in a magni- 
ficent plaintive monody, more than metrically reminiscent of the 
Stabat Mater, the monotony of which is broken by the intro- 
duction of some passages paraphrased from the Dies Irae—points 
to His Passion in confirmation of “the larger hope.” This lofty 
theme is so admirably conceived and handled that occasional flaws 
in technique, which might easily have been obviated by a judicious 
application of the file, scarcely mar the serene beauty of a work that 
strives after that “large utterance of the gods,” the epic. The 
reader, no matter to what school of philosophic or religious thought 
he may belong, feels that he is treading on holy ground. The 
poem is saturated with the spirit of the Ober Ammergau Passion 
Play and Ary Scheffer’s Christus Consolator, Among the lyrics 
which serve to lighten the majestic measure of its blank verse may 
be found touches of exquisite delicacy, such as: 
“ T sought a lake among the peaceful hills, 
Where fairy fleets of water-lilies grow; 


Each argosy rich golden treasure fills, 
Around them perfume-laden breezes blow.” 


1 Christus Victor : A Student’s Reverie. By Henry Nehemiah Dodge. Third Edition 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 1901. - 
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And ; 
“‘ Whence hast thou thy joyance, brown thrush, brown thrush, 
Thy flute-note’s delight at the twilight hush, 
Piping thy mate a sweet serenade 
As she broods her nest in the leafy shade ? ” 
Mr. Dodge’s conception of universal brotherhood extends down to 
the very embryos of organic life : 
“Dumb creatures’ eyes 
That often look so wistfully at me 
I, wondering, may hereafter see 
Beneath celestial skies.” 
Christus Victor was evidently inspired by the first three stanzas of 
In Memoriam, liv., but the following lines must have been a more 
or less conscious imitation of the Garden Song in Maud: 
“ Wait, my Belovéd, wait, 
Swiftly the changeful seasons fly ; 
I am coming, my Love, though late, 
The hour is drawing nigh.” 
It would be easy to multiply examples of similar bold plagiarisms. 
Tastes proverbially differ; bat, to our thinking, rhymed tercets, 
even when their monotony is from time to time broken by a fourth 
line unrhymed, were not the fittest form of verse to choose for so 
long a poem as Renunciation,! which consists of no less than one 
hundred and eleven stanzas. “Ask me no more,” the refrain of 
which was evidently derived from Tennyson’s exquisite lyric in Zhe 
Princess, is decidedly the best thing in Mr. Hall’s latest volume, 
being both musical and devotional, as the following stanzas culled 
from it will show: 
“ Ask me no more to quaff the cup of pleasure,— 
Luscious the draught, the dregs how foul and strong! 
To move again to Earth’s smooth siren-measure, 


Or heed her witching, bland, seductive song : 
Ask me no more! 


‘¢ Ask me no more !—entreat me not to leave Him,— 
Mine are His people, and His God my God ; 
Forbid by such apostasy I grieve Him, 
Refusing there to tread where He hath trod: 
Ask me no more!” 


Mr. Hall may not be endowed with “the vision and the faculty 
divine,” but his verse, for the most part, flows freely enough. There 
are times, however, when he can be both cacophonous and common- 
place, eg., in Patience—Its Perfect Work there are rhymes which 
would even have jarred on the ears of Robert Browning : 


‘Changed environing circumstances 
Operate change of character ; 
Spring our spiritual advances 
From vicissitude’s sharp spur.” 


ie Renunciation. By William Hall, M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
2. 
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With the exception of Shakespeare, whose “ tragicall Historie of 
Hamlet” is traceable—at least, indirectly—to the Historia Danica 
of Saxo Grammaticus, no English playwright of the first order has, 
so far as we can remember, till quite recently, attempted to utilise 
the abundant store of dramatic material that are found to be in the 
old Scandinavian Sagas. ‘‘ To render a Saga worthily into English,” 
writes Professor F. York Powell, ‘“‘needs men with the vein of 
North or Defoe, and them we shall rarely meet.” We might even 
go so far as to add that, to render a Saga worthily into an English 
drama, prose or poetic, one must 


“ Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 
Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke, 
Forget the spreading of the hideous town,” 


and carry our minds back from the complexities of the present to an 
age of comparatively simple faiths and actions. The accomplished 
author of King Helge and Aslog has dramatised the ancient legend 
of Frithiof which Esaias Tegnér, prince of Swedish poets and prose- 
men, Byronised so successfully in 1825. Frithiof was a Norse 
Viking who is supposed to have lived in the seventh century and 
ruled at Sogn. The Saga itself, which turns on the love of Frithiof 
for Ingeborg, the beautiful daughter of old King Bele, was probably 
composed about the end of the thirteenth century. Mr. F. J. 
Winbolt ought, we think, to have called his Frithiof the Bold} a 
tragedy instead of a drama, for jt ends with the death of the heroine 
and the attempted suicide of the hero. In Tegnér’s romance-cycle 
Balder’s wrath is finally appeased, and the lovers are allowed to 
marry. Mr. Winbolt’s version of the legend is pleasant reading. 
Perhaps the speech of the dying Ingeborg may serve as a fair 
example of his blank verse: 
“O Frithiof mine, 

A little journey on the road of Time 

And we shall meet. Our union now is near. 

We stand before death’s portals; when we pass 

Into the land beyond, of faith, of hope, 

No enemy can follow us, no foe , 

Again shall part our lives. Within that realm 

Boundless and unconfin’d, we hand in hand 

Shall wander through its ever-changing scenes, 

All filled with beauty, yet possessing each 

Fresh loveliness unseen in aught before. 

O my belov’d, 
A little while and we again shall meet 
In our eternal home: Valhalla’s land.” 


‘ ‘ Frithiof the Bold. By Frederick J. Winbolt. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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THE CAUSE OF THE WAR IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


PART I. 


In a recently published work by Dr. A. Conan Doyle entitled Zhe 
War in South Africa; its Cause and Conduct, he begins by saying 
what will be generally allowed, that 

‘it is impossible to appreciate the South African problem and the causes 
which have led up to the present war between the British Empire and the Boer 
Republics without some knowledge, however superficial, of the past history 
of South Africa. To tell the tale one must go back to the beginning, for 
there has been complete continuity (sic) of history in South Africa, and every 
stage has depended upon that which has precededit. No one can know or 
appreciate the Boer who does not know his past, for he is what his past 
has made him.” 

While Dr. Conan Doyle thus insists on a knowledge of Sonth 
African history in order to a clear understanding of the causes 
which led to the present war, he cannot be congratulated on his 
resumé of that history. No one can read the authoritative history 
of Dr. George McCall Theal without having an entirely different 
impression of the position of the Dutch in South Africa from that 
which Dr. Doyle gives. Toa clear understanding of the relations 
between the two Dutch Republics and the British Empire, it is 
necessary to know the terms of the several Conventions by which 
those relations had been guided, as well as to study the correspondence 
that took place between the Governments, and the claims that were 
made by each. Dr. Doyle does not give his readers any idea of the 
terms of the Conventions, nor any satisfactory account of the diplo- 
matic correspondence. 
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I propose in the following pages to supply Dr. Doyle’s deficien- 
cies, and to set forth as briefly as I can the reasons which compel 
me to differ from him in his opinion that the British Government 
has done its best to avoid war. 

To understand the relations subsisting between the British 
Government and the South African Republics, it is scarcely 
necessary to go back to the first settlement by the Dutch in 
1652, but as Dr. Doyle thinks it necessary to go back to the 
beginning, I may be permitted to make some quotations from the 
authoritative work of George M. Theal’s South Africa. At page 25 
I read : 


“ The only permanent inhabitants of the Cape peninsula when the Dutch 
landed were some sixty Hottentots, who were without cattle, and who 
lived chiefly upon shell-fish. These wretched ‘ beach-rangers’ were hardly 
able to exist at all. They made themselves useful by carrying water and 
gathering firewood, in return for which they were provided with ship’s 
provisions. ‘Two large clans of Hottentots, consisting together of about 
five thousand souls, roamed over the country within a radius of fifty miles 
from Table Bay, but they were then very far from the peninsula, and very 
little could be ascertained regarding them.” 


The original purpose of the Dutch settlement at the Cape was to 
provide fresh meat and provisions for the crews of the vessels 
owned by the Dutch East India Company on what was then the 
very long voyage between the Netherlands and the East Indies. 
In furtherance of this purpose a large garden was planted, a plain 
hospital built large enough to accommodate several hundred men, and 
a trade in cattle begun with the Hottentots when they visited the 
Peninsula in the summer. The Cape establishment answered its 
purpose, and eventually the Dutch East India Company selected 
from among its workpeople a few respectable married men, had 
their wives and families sent out to them, and started these men as 
market gardeners or small farmers. In this way the colonisation of 
South Africa by the Dutch commenced, though there was no inten- 
tion of founding a settlement of any great extent. 

Twenty years after the first Dutch commander had landed and 
taken as much ground as he required without thinking of asking 
the consent of any one, a member of the High Court of Justice at 
Batavia on his way back to Europe called at the Cape, and being 
superior in rank to any one there took command during his stay. 
This officer—Arnout van Overbeke—considered it advisable to make 
a formal purchase of territory from the nearest Hottentot chiefs, and 
these petty potentates, on being applied to, very readily gave their 
consent. 

“The principal chief and the regents of another [I quote from Theal’s 


South Africa, p. 43] affixed their marks to documents which are still in 
existence, in which they ceded to the East India Company the whole of 
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the territory from Saldanha to False Bay, reserving to themselves and 
their people, however, the right to move freely about and make use of any 
part of it not occupied by Europeans.” 


In this peaceful manner the Dutch established themselves at the 
Cape. 

The settlement prospered, but the great difficulty was to get 
suitable emigrants from Europe. They were fortunate in their 
choice of commanders, several of those chosen being men of excep- 
tional ability, energy, and judgment. The first commander was 
Jan van Riebeek, and about 1679 Simon van der Stel arrived from 
Amsterdam to take up the duties of commander of the settlement. 
Simon van der Stel threw himself heart and soul into the work that 
lay before him. His particular desire was that only Netherlanders 
should settle in the country. It is said of him that he believed 
that whatever was Dutch was good, and that whatever was not 
Dutch was not worth bothering about. The Directors of the Com- 
pany in Holland were not of that opinion, and they were very glad 
to obtain the services of competent men of all nationalities. 

In 1685, Revocation of the Edict of Nantes drove thousands of 
Protestant refugees from France to Holland. The Dutch Hast India 
Company were then enabled to send to South Africa a large number 
of industrious Dutch families and about an equal number of French 
Huguenots, Inter-marriages between the Huguenots and the other 
colonists were frequent, and in almost a generation distinctions of 
race became obliterated and they became a single people. 

The language continued to be Dutch, but stripped of its gramma- 
tical rules and made as simple and expressive as possible, so that it 
might be understood by the negro slaves who had been introduced 
into the country about 1658. 

The settlement near Cape Town continued to be a success, and 
gradually the colonists spread inland. The life led by the pioneers 
was rough and wild, but it had a charm of its own. The land was 
adapted for cattle breeding, but it was teeming with game, elephants, 
rhinoceroses, and hippopotami. There were also lions, leopards, 
hyenas, and jackals, so that to the excitements of the chase there 
was added the spice of danger. The bushmen were another danger, 
for it was not unusual for these natives to drive off the oxen and 
sheep which the colonists were tending. In spite of all this, and 
perhaps in consequence of this, the life led by these hardy pioneers 
had its attractions, for it was a life of the most perfect freedom. 
They had a tax of £5 a year to pay, in return for which they had 
the legal right to the use of 6000 acres of ground, with the privi- 
lege of moving their stock into the Karoo for two months every 
year, so that their stock might have change of pasture. 

During the whole of the eighteenth century the settlement con- 
tinued to make progress, increasing both in numbers and in wealth. 
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But towards the close of the century, events were happening in 
Europe which were destined to have an important influence on 
affairs at the Cape. 

The Revolution in France was followed by a Revolution in the 
Netherlands, and the Stadholder of Holland had to escape to England 
in a fishing-boat. The Batavian Republic, as the Government of 
the Netherlands was called, entered into alliance with France, with 
which Britain was then at war. The British Government immedi- 
ately fitted out an expedition to seize Cape Colony, and in order to 
facilitate their operations procured a mandate from the fugitive 
Stadholder calling upon the authorities at the Cape to admit English 
troops into the castle and fort. The fleet of English ships reached 
the Cape in September 1795, and took possession of the settlement. 
The Dutch and their new rulers had no good opinion of each other. 
The Dutch were charged with ignorance, because although they 
could read, write, and count, their reading was confined almost 
entirely to the Bible, the Psalms, and the Catechism, Itis acknow- 
ledged that they were inclined to bigotry in religion, and that 
they loved to impose marvellous tales on credulous listeners. It is 
also charged against them that they were indolent, for they did not 
do much manual labour, which labour was done by the slaves. But 
they were not a stupid people, and they managed their affairs on 
the farms, and in the churches, and in the law courts, with as much 
ability as any people in Europe, 

On their side they had great faults to find with- the English 
character. The Englishman was regarded as arrogant above all 
other mortals, as greedy, as regardless of the rights of others, 
and as viewing everything with an eye jaundiced by national preju- 
dice. It is not unlikely that there was a measure of truth in both 
judgments, 

The colonists were an eminently self-reliant people, and although 
the British troops were in possession of Cape Town the people of 
the country districts were not disposed to acknowledge the new 
authorities, and declared that they did not consider themselves bound 
by the acts of the late Government. The British commanders acted 
with rigour, and a show of submission was secured. All the important 
offices in the colony were given to men who could not speak the 
Dutch language, and the salaries they received absorbed nearly the 
whole revenue. The governor was Sir George Yonge, and the 
judgment of history is that his Government was thoroughly corrupt. 
When he arrived in London, after leaving the colony, he was tried by 
® special commission and disgraced. This British occupation of the 
Cape ended in 1803, when, in terms of the Peace of Amiens, a Dutch 
garrison of over three thousand men replaced the British troops, and 
General Dundas transferred the Government to the Batavian com- 
missioner, The feeling of the people in the colony may be judged 
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from the fact that March 1, 1803, was observed as a day of thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for the restoration of the colony to its 
ancient owners. Thus ended the first British occupation of South 
Africa. 

In less than three months after this, that is to say, in May 1803, 
war again broke out between Great Britain and the Batavian Republic, 
but it was not until January 1806 that a British fleet of sixty-three 
ships appeared in Table Bay. On board the ships were nearly 
seven thousand soldiers, under the command of Major-General David 
Baird. A landing was soon effected and Cape Town occupied by 
the British troops. The Dutch garrison were hopelessly unable to 
make a long resistance against the large force under General Baird, 
but they took up a position in the mountains of Hottentot-Holland. 
General Baird proposed that they should capitulate on honourable 
terms, that they should not be considered prisoners of war, and that 
they should be :ent to Holland at the expense of the British 
Government. The proposals of General Baird were agreed to, and 
on March 6, 1806, seven transports, with nearly seven hundred 
Datch troops and civil servants of the Batavian Republic, as well as 
about one hundred women and children, set sail for Holland. Thus 
ended the connection of the Netherlands with Cape Colony, which, 
having begun in 1652, had extended over a period of 154 years. 

The colonists were ardently attached to the Batavian Republic, 
but they submitted to the power that they could not resist, not 
without hope that as the result of the war in Europe they would 
once more be connected with their fatherland. Their hopes were 
doomed to disappointment. In 1813 the Prince of Orange, who had 
been in exile in England, returned to the Netherlands and was 
received by the people as their ruler. He then made an agreement 
that for a sum of £6,000,000 he should cede to Great Britain Cape 
Colony and some Dutch provinces in South America. This agree- 
ment was embodied in a Convention signed at London in August 
1814, 

The comment which Dr. Conan Doyle makes on these events is 
this: “In all the vast collection of British States there is probably 
not one the title-deeds to which are more incontestable than to this. 
Britain had it by two rights, the right of conquest and the right of 
purchase.” I am not concerned to make a comparison between the 
rights which Britain may have in some countries in different parts 
of the world and the rights by which it obtained possession of Cape 
Colony, but I shall compare the rights by which it obtained Cape 
Colony with another right that Dr. Conan Doyle does not so much 
as hint at—a right which qualifies, which overrides both the right of 
conquest and the right by purchase—that right which every people 
have, or ought to have, to choose their own rulers. 

I presume that the right that Britain acquired by landing troops 
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in Cape Colony would be similar to the right that Russia might 
acquire to Australia or New Zealand if, in a war with Britain, she 
were to send out a fleet from some Manchurian port and land troops 
in Sydney, Melbourne, or Dunedin, Would the people of Australia 
or New Zealand not be entitled to any say in the matter? To 
talk of “rights” which an invading army acquires by its invasion 
is surely a misuse of language. 

Nor is the right by purchase one whit better, when the bargain 
was made not with the people of Cape Colony but with the Prince 
of Orange living in Holland. The British Government chose to 
pay to the Stadholder of Holland six millions of British money 
for such rights as he possessed in Cape Colony and in some other 
colonies in South America. The Dutch in Cape Colony were thus 
sold as if they had been slaves or cattle. The most that can be 
said for the transaction is, that it was a more reasonable proceeding 
than fighting for those countries. But that it gave what Dr. Conan 
Doyle calls ‘‘a good title” to Cape Colony can only be said by 
those who think that there exists a right divine by the prince or 
people of one country to rule other peoples against their will. 
I deny any such right, and I affirm, what was successfully affirmed 
by the people of America in the War of Independence, that it is 
the indefeasible right of man in all countries and at all times 
to dismiss the rulers who are in power and to set up a government 
for themselves. 

While the British Government were destitute of the only right, 
the consent of the colonists, which could have justified their occu- 
pation of the country, it is not unlikely that the colonists might 
have been reconciled to British rule if they had been treated with 
judgment and fair consideration. They were not so treated, and 
very soon there was a rebellion against British rule. With the 
help of a strong force of burghers, who had no sympathy with 
lawlessness, the rebellion was soon suppressed, and all who had 
taken part in it were either captured or surrendered except one, 
who, with his wife and little son helping him, stood at bay till 
he was shot dead. Of the prisoners, thirty-nine in number, six 
were sentenced to death, and the others to various kinds of 
punishment. The Governor, Lord Charles Somerset, would only 
mitigate one of the death sentences, and the five others were hanged 
at Slachter’s Nek in presence of their companions. The burghers 
who had assisted the Government were shocked at the severity of 
these punishments, for they never thought they were helping to bring 
their countrymen to death, and the event was long remembered with 
very bitter feelings towards the British Government. 

While this was the measure being meted out to the burghers, 
Lord Charles Somerset was drawing a salary out of the colonial 
treasury of £10,000 a year, and he was also being provided out of 
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the public funds with a town residence, a country house, a marine 
villa, and a shooting lodge. He and his heads of departments 
absorbed more than one-fourth of the entire revenue of the country. 
The expense of public buildings was met by an issue of paper 
money. 

With a view to alleviating the distress which prevailed among 
the labouring classes of Britain for some years after 1815, the 
Government granted a sum of £50,000 to defray the cost of sending 
a large party of emigrants to Cape Colony. Each head of a 
family was promised a plot of land of one hundred acres in 
extent, on condition of occupying it for three years. On these 
terms a large party of English settlers were landed in South Africa 
in 1820. Most of them knew nothing of agricultural operations, 
but they endeavoured to live upon their farms that they might secure 
the title-deeds and be able to sell their farms. In these endeavours 
they suffered much distress. 

At this time about one-eighth of the European population spoke 
English, the others spoke Dutch. In these circumstances, an order 
was issued by the Imperial Government that after January 1, 1825, 
all official documents, and after January 1, 1828, all proceedings 
in courts of law should be in English. The Dutch protested against 
what they felt was a very serious grievance. Many petitions were 
presented, praying the Government to repeal the obnoxious order, 
but no attention was paid to these requests. At the dates named 
English became the official language and the language of the law 
courts. 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s description of the British Government of Cape 
Colony is that ‘it was mild, clean, honest, tactless, and incon- 
sistent.” You will be able to judge of the mildness, cleanness, 
and other qualities which Dr. Doyle claims for British Government 
from Dr. Theal’s authoritative history. I shall give Dr. Theal’s 
judgment in his own words. He says: 


“It would be difficult to find in any part of the world a people with so 
much cause to be discontented as the old inhabitants of the Cape Colony for 
many years after the fall of the Ministry of the Earl of Liverpool. There 
was no sympathy whatever shown towards them by the authorities in 
England ; in fact, there was a decided antipathy, which was fostered by 
the so-called philanthropic societies. The most outrageous reports con- 
cerning the colonists were circulated by men who bore the title of Christian 
teachers, and nothing was too gross to be believed in England, until the 
word Boer (Dutch for farmer) came to be regarded as a synonym for an 
ignorant and heartless oppressor of coloured people. it was useless for 
the Governors to report differently, or for the courts of law to pronounce 
the stories libellous.” 


This is the judgment of Dr. Theal, and you can put it alongside 
that of Dr. Conan Doyle, that the British rule was “ mild, clean, 
and honest.” 
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Negro slaves had been introduced into the colony at an early 
period, and slavery existed, as in many other British possessions, 
when the British obtained a footing in South Africa. As to slavery 
in Cape Colony, Dr. Theal says: 

“‘The testimony of every one competent to form a correct opinion con- 
curred that in no part of the world was bondage so light. Except in 
planting and harvesting, the labour of the negroes was easy. The English 
Governors were of opinion that they enjoyed more comfort than labourers 
in Great Britain, and that the Dutch laws gave them sufficient protection 
against ill-usage. In 1833 the Imperial Government decreed that slavery 
should cease in all British possessions, and provided that in Cape Colony 
it should cease on December 1, 1834. To compensate the slave-owners, 
the British Parliament voted £20,000,000, and the share of each colony 
in this sum was to be determined by the appraised value of its slaves.” 


Dr. Conan Doyle tells his readers that the principle on which the 
emancipation of the slaves took place was honourable to this country, 
but that the “detaiis” were less honourable. Let us understand 
the “details.” Dr. Conan Doyle says that £3,000,000 was ear-marked 
for South Africa, which would have given a sum of from £60 to 
£70 per slave, which would have been considerably below the local 
rates. Farther, the compensation was to be made in London, so 
that the farmers had to sell their claims to middlemen. Dr. Theal 
tells a different story. He says that the appraised value of the 
slaves in Cape Colony was a little over £3,000,000 sterling, but 
that the sum allotted to the Cape out of the moneys voted by the 
British Parliament was a little less than a million and a quarter 
sterling. He says further that each claim had to be proved before 
Commissioners in London, which arrangement brought to the colony 
“a swarm of petty agents, who purchased claims at perhaps half 
their real value, so that a colonist, instead of receiving two-fifths 
of the appraised value of his slaves, often received one-fifth or 
one-sixth.” 

Meanwhile, north of Cape Colony a fierce and relentless war had 
been going on among the natives, and a considerable tract of country 
had been cleared of its inhabitants. To this vacant land the Boers 
turned their attention. In Cape Colony they were subjected to a 
foreign and unsympathetic Government, which had proscribed their 
language in all public offices and law courts. In the superintendent 
of the London Missionary Society they had a relentless opponent, 
possessed of boundless influence with the Government, and they 
suffered from slanderous statements spread abroad in England, 
while in the eastern portion of the colony there was no security for 
life and property against the attacks of the barbarians. The Datch 
were not the people to submit to misrule if there was a possibility 
of successful resistance or a chance of making their escape. In 
these circumstances, many thousands of them determined to leave their 
homes in Cape Colony and brave the hardships of life in the wilder- 
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ness that they might be free of British rule. Accordingly, in 1836, 
they packed up their household goods in waggons,. provided them- 
selves with provisions and ammunition, yoked their oxen to the 
waggons, and slowly made their way to the land north of the Orange 
river. Dr. Conan Doyle tells us that among those emigrants was a 
little boy of ten, cracking his whip behind the bullocks, and the 
name of that boy was Paul Stephanus Kruger. 

The emigrants travelled in various bands and encountered various 
dangers. Some went near Bloemfontein; others attempted to 
explore the country towards Delagoa Bay. One party, under 
Hendrik Potgeiter, reached the banks of the Vet River, a tributary 
of the Vaal. Here they found a native chief in a wretched con- 
dition. This chief claimed to be the descendant of chiefs that had 
once ruled over numerous followers occupying a wide expanse of 
country. Potgeiter proposed that the chief should sell to the Boers 
the land he claimed, reserving to himself and his followers an ample 
share, and receiving in exchange protection and a small herd of 
cattle. The offer was gladly accepted, and the Boers took posses- 
sion of the land between the Vet and the Vaal rivers. Very shortly 
afterwards a great many of the Boers were massacred in a dreadful 
manner by Matabele, a warlike tribe of Kaffirs who had come from 
the north and were ravaging the country. Potgeiter’s party were 
then in great distress, but they successfully resisted a renewed 
attack by a large force of Matabele, and established themselves at 
Winburg, so called in memory of their victory over the Matabele. 

A second expedition, consisting of 135 farmers, set out against 
the Matabele, and having the advantage of guns and horses they 
did not hesitate to attack a force which exceeded theirs as ninety to 
one. In the end the Matabele were completely defeated, and 
abandoned the vast country that they had almost cleared of its 
inhabitants. It was in this vacant land that the Boers established 
themselves. 

Other emigrants thought it would be better to go down into Natal 
than remain in the highlands of the interior. With that view a 
party proceeded to inspect the country and ascertain if Dingan, the 
chief of the Zulus, would dispose of it. The chief received the party 
with every show of friendship, and when the purpose of their visit 
was mentioned he said the Boers might have it to live in, but they 
must first prove their friendship by recovering for him about seven 
hundred head of cattle that had been stolen by some other natives 
from a Zulu outpost. The leader of the Boers—Retief by name— 
accepted the condition, and, after his return home, made a demand 
on the chief of the tribe that had stolen the cattle, which were 
eventually given up without bloodshed. Retief then, with sixty-five 
Europeans and about thirty Hottentot servants, proceeded with the 
cattle to Dingan’s camp. They were again received with a show of 
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respect and hospitality, but when they were about to leave Dingan 
suddenly exclaimed; “ Seize them,” when a regiment of soldiers 
drew them to the place of execution, and broke their skulls with clubs, 
not a single emigrant or Hottentot being allowed to escape. A few 
days later 10,000 Zulu soldiers fell upon the nearest emigrant encamp- 
ment, and a massacre ensued in which forty-one white men, fifty-six 
white women, 185 white children, and about 250 coloured servants 
perished. The only emigrant who escaped this massacre was a 
young man, who managed to convey the news of what had happened 
to those further back. These latter had scarcely time to draw their 
waggons round them when the Zulus appeared. The Zulus were 
brave, but the Dutch emigrants, men and women alike, displayed a 
courage and coolness and skill that has never been surpassed, and 
they held the field against their savage foes. The night succeeding 
the battle was spent by the Boers in watchfulness and prayer, but 
the Zulus had retired to their capital. 

When these events took place the Boer leaders in the Transvaal 
gathered together as many fighting men as possible and hastened 
to the assistance of their brethren in Natal. They fought several 
battles with varying fortune, till, on December 10, 1838, their 
camp was attacked by an army of from ten to twelve thousand Zulus, 
who for two full hours persevered in an attempt to force their way in. 
When the Zulus at length broke and fled, over three thousand corpses 
were lying on the ground and the stream that flowed past was dis- 
coloured with blood. The stream has ever since been called the 
Blood River, and December 16 is called Dingan’s Day. 

Though Dingan’s power was by these battles somewhat reduced, 
he was by no means humbled, and it was not till January 1840 that, 
as a result of a battle between the forces of Dingan and his half- 
brother Panda, the Zulu power was broken and the Zulus became 
the vassals of the Dutch Republic of Natal. 

The Dutch farmers had freed South Africa from the Zulu power, 
and they had driven the Matabele into the interior. The Boers had 
established themselves in what was practically a vacant land, and 
they had now a seaport to which foreign vessels were beginning to 
find their way, 

The success of the Dutch emigrants and their establishment of a 
republic in Natal was not viewed with favour in England, and it 
was not long before disturbances on the borders of Natal and Cape 
Colony gave the British Government a pretext for interfering. 
British troops were ordered to the border and were instructed to 
take possession of Port Natal. They marched forward without 
molestation, and formed a camp at Durban. The Dutch Com- 
mandant, General Andries Pretorius, assembled a number of farmers 
and sent a demand that the English troops should leave without 
delay. He claimed for the emigrant farmers perfect independence. 
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The English commander maintained that these farmers had not 
ceased to be British subjects, aud that they could not by any act of 
their own throw off their allegiance. 

Dr. Conan Doyle allows that there is a case for the Boers; that it 
was the Boers and not the British who first broke that bloodthirsty 
Zulu power which had thrown its shadow over the country. There 
was certainly a case, and a good case, for the Boers. The claim put 
forward by the English commander that these farmers were still 
British subjects was a claim for which there was not the slightest 
justification. These farmers had peacefully left British territory, 
and in the land to which they went they were entitled to set up a 
government for themselves. 

The first encounter between the British troops and the farmers 
under Commandant-General Pretorius ended in favour of the latter, 
but reinforcements of British troops turned the scale, and Natal 
became a British possession, which it has since remained. Some of 
the farmers remained, but most of them packed their waggons and 
trekked into the interior. The territory of Natal was thus left 
nearly vacant, and into it there came large numbers of refugees from 
Zululand. ? 

As Dr. Conan Doyle truly says, “ the Boers who left Natal carried 
out of that country a heavy sense of injury, which has helped to 
poison our relations with them ever since.” They had felt themselves 
driven into the interior where there was difficulty in communicating 
with the outer world. The policy followed by the British Govern- 
ment was to increase those difficulties, and by surrounding them on 
all sides with native and hostile tribes to render the position of the 
Boers intolerable, and compel them to place themselves under British 
rule. 

With this end in view, several petty natives were acknowledged 
to be sovereigns of large tracks of land on parts of which the 
emigrant farmers had settled. Such an arrangement was certain to 
end in trouble, but it did not end till there had been two bloody 
wars, in both of which British troops met with considerable losses in 
their encounters with the Kaffirs. As for the Boers, they ridiculed 
the idea of their subjection to the puppet sovereigns set up by the 
British Government. After considerable trouble with the native chiefs 
or sovereigns, ® proclamation was issued in February 1848, declaring 
the whole territory between the Vaal River, the Orange River, and 
the Kathlamba Mountains added to the British dominions under the 
name of the Orange River Sovereignty. The Europeans were thus 
placed under the direct rule of the Queen. The vast majority of the 
white people between the Modder and the Vaal were indisposed to 
submit to British rule in any form and prepared to fight for the 
independent government they had lived under for twelve years. 
They elected Andries Pretorius commandant and compelled the 
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British garrison to capitulate. The Governor sent a strong body of 
troops to the Orange, and at Boomplaatsin, August 1848, defeated 
the farmers in a severe engagement. Those who were firmly opposed 
to British rule made their way across the Vaal River, and no attempt 
was made to follow them. The Orange River Sovereignty was then 
re-established. 

Peace was not long maintained. Disturbances having broken out 
among the native tribes, the British intervened and suffered a 
severe defeat at the battle of Viervoet. The country, or at least 
that part of it, was in anarchy. Commandant Pretorius was requested 
to intervene. He had been living north of the Vaal, and a reward 
of £2000 had been offered by the British Government for his appre- 
hension. He wrote to the British commandant, Major Warden, 
that he would intervene, but that he would prefer to make a treaty 
of peace with the British Government in which the independence of 
his adherents should be acknowledged. 

The Imperial Government had announced their determination not 
to add another square inch of ground to the Queen’s dominions, and 
as a convention with the Boers offered advantages that could not be 
secured in any other way, the Governor of Cape Colony, Sir Harry 
Smith, decided to acknowledge the independence of the Transvaal 
emigrants. Accordingly, on January 17, 1852, a document was 
signed, afterwards known as the Sand River Convention, by which 
the British Government guaranteed to the emigrants north of the 
Vaal the right to manage their own affairs without interference. 
The Convention was confirmed by the Secretary for the Colonies and 
by the Volksraad. There was thus established what was called the 
South African Republic. 

It may be convenient to state here the terms of the Sand River 
Convention. The first article is this: 


“ The Assistant-Commissioners guarantee in the fullest manner on the 
part of the British Government to the Emigrant Farmers beyond the Vaal 
River the right to manage their own affairs, and to govern themselves 
according to their own laws without any interference on the part of the 
British Government; and that no encroachment shall be made by the said 
Government on the territory beyond tothe north of the Vaal River; with 
the further assurance that the warmest wish of the British Government 
is to promote peace, free trade, and friendly intercourse with the Emigrant 
Farmers now inhabiting, or who may hereafter inhabit, that country ; it 
being understood that this system of non-interference is binding upon 
both parties. 

“Should any misunderstanding hereafter arise as to the true meaning 
of the words ‘ The Vaal River,’ this question, in so far as regards the line 
from the source of that river over the Drakenberg, shall be settled and 
adjusted by Commissioners chosen by both parties.” 


The second article is this : 


“2. Her Majesty’s Assistant-Commissioners disclaim all alliances what- 
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ever and with whomsoever of the coloured nations to the north of the 
Vaal River.” 


The fourth and sixth articles may also be quoted : 


“4, Mutual facilities and liberty shall be afforded to traders and 
travellers on both sides of the Vaal River; it being understood that every 
waggon containing ammunition and firearms coming from the south side 
of the Vaal shall produce a certificate signed by the British magistrate, or 
other functionary, duly authorised to grant such, and which shall state the 
quantity of such articles contained in such waggon, to the nearest magis- 
trate north of the Vaal River, who shall act in the case as the Emigrant 


Farmers may direct. 

“6. It is agreed that no objection shall be made by any British 
authority against the Emigrant Boers purchasing their supplies of ammu- 
nition in any of the British colonies or possessions of South Africa, it 
being mutually understood that all trade in ammunition with the natives 
is prohibited, both by the British Government and the Emigrant Farmers 
on both sides of the Vaal River.” 


There are other articles dealing with slavery, which it was agreed 
not to practice, and as to the extradition of criminals, marriages of 
Boers, and other matters. 

It is a fashion in some quarters to speak of the British Govern- 
ment as having granted independence to the Boers. Such language 
is misleading. The Boers had made for themselves homes in the 
wilderness, and the Sand River Convention only acknowledged the 
fact that the Boers had achieved their own independence, That 
independence did not at the time preve harmful to British interests, 
and in two years after, with the approval of the British Government, 
the Orange River Sovereignty became the absolutely independent 
Orange Free State. The fact that the British Government were 
about this time drifting into the Crimean War may have had some- 
thing to do with their desire to conciliate the Dutch and avoid 


complications in South Africa. 
W. D. Maccregor. 





PAYING FOR THE WAR. 


Tne man in the street who handles “ money ” daily may believe he 
knows all about its crooked origin and ways, and at a moment's 
notice he may be counted on to hold his own in controversy on the 
subject, although, as a science, its mastery may involve little less 
than the experience and thought of a lifetime as in medicine, so that 
the assurance of the man in the street gives point to the saying that 
a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. Similarly with’ the young 
gentleman who has been brought up on guineas and has had the 
benefit of a classical education two thousand years old in ancient 
languages, literature, and philosophy as the highest possible qualifi- 
cation for leadership and government, and who, the instant he is 
appointed Governor-General of India, will confer on that possession 
the cure-all of a gold standard, the effect of which has been, when 
tried, to turn thought from things to figures, as in measurement the 
effect has been to turn distance into numbers, so that, even with the 
gold standard in India, we would fail to substitute our own civilsa- 
tion of cheque-books and credit for the prior Indian civilisation of 
small things, again illustrating the saying that a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing. Once more: the man of inherited or acquired 
wealth takes his seat in Parliament, the master, usually, of one 
subject in art or science, and ignorant of others ; but on his elevation 
he, like the man in the street, is particularly fluent on subjects which 
are utterly unknown by him. 

Hence the rubbish spoken and written by ignorance about pay- 
ing for the war by men sane when they talk and write of what 
they know, whether that is company promoting or steel-rail rolling ; 
for, as a matter of fact, the war began with so much money in 
circulation and at the Bank of England, and it will end with essen- 
tially the same sums in circulation and at the bank, whence it 
follows that from beginning to end the cost of the war has been a 
finance, and not a money, operation. In a large sense it so far has 
cost us nothing, and at its close it will have cost us nothing. Dr. 
Cumming, with justification, might turn in his grave at the sugges- 
tion that nation may now rise against nation and fight until all is 
blue without a coin in hand, but with an ample store of cheques 
to offset one another at a banker's clearing-house. Accordingly 
we may live to see the boasted military chest of Germany sold for 
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firewood in Petticoat Lane, the Emperor having no further use for 
it nor for the coins. Here, for illustration, are two cheques, one 
given in payment of 1000 well-conditioned mulés shipped from 
New Orleans to the Cape, the other in payment of ordnance shipped 
from Elswick to the Cape. In due course both cheques reach the 
London bankers’ clearing-house, where the one immediately offsets 
and cancels the other, thereby reducing payment to simple tran- 
scendentalism. Like two ships in collision on the high seas, the 
one offsets the other, the career of both is ended, the sea retaining 
them as the waste-paper basket does the cheques for the mules and 
the ordnance. And in such fashion is the war in South Africa 
financed and paid for. A second illustration may be useful. The 
£1,500,000 to £2,000,000 a week presupposes a purely mythical 
stock of money stored away somewhere ; and had there been such a 
stock it would have recorded weekly diminutions, but there has been 
nothing of the kind; and had there been any truth in the supposi- 
_ tion, the average gold and silver holding by the Bank of England 
would long since have disappeared, and also the coins in circulation ; 
but the coins, like the average at the Bank of England, have in no 
degree been interfered with. Thus the ink-pottle has superseded 
coin for war, as for 993 per cent. for all other purposes. In short, 
what Cyrus and others were’ in the centuries gone by, the ink-bottle 
to-day is, the conqueror of kingdoms and the leveller of republics, 
while at the same time it is the recorder of horse-races, boxing, 
football, and cricket matches, and yet the London County Council, 
in its mania for statues, has overiooked the ink-bottle and its inventor, 
the latter obviously the greatest man that ever lived. 

Thus the distinguished person who has given himself away for 
Greek thought and philosophy two thousand years old may well be 
shocked at the change which has taken place in the conduct of the 
world’s affairs, even in the lifetime of public men still spared to us, 
while the practical man who has been making a good thing out of 
war contracts may be excused for his use of the expressive word 
“posh.” Personally he is in clover while those not favoured with 
war contracts may cool their heels in the corridors»of the War Office, 
or console themselves with purely formal acknowledgments of their 
letters of named dates. The banker congratulates him on his con- 
tracts, while assenting to a first credit of £50,000 to £100,000 
on account of the same, against which cheques may be drawn and 
in the usual way offset by other cheques, so that nothing at all may 
be paid. No wonder we are all rich under the system, and, what 
is more important, that we are becoming increasingly rich under the 
conduct of a first-class continuing war which costs us nothing, 
Nevertheless, the man of Greek thought and philosophy, together 
with the city man of affairs, may shake their wise heads, being 
saturated with the stale, not up-to-date theories of Adam Smith and 
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John Stuart Mill, both of whom lived before the transformation 
incident to the Suez Canal and world-wide paid commerce, not in 
gold, or even by the shadow of gold, but by cable transfers from the 
banker's ledger here to the banker's ledger abroad wherever there is 
buying and selling. In the Irish potato famine time New York 
would only part with flour, wheat, or Indian corn, when there was 
coin in the sack’s mouth as in Joseph’s time; now in New York 
one might buy Broadway, from the battery to the farthest limit, in an 
instant of time, by a cable transfer, without as much being demanded 
or offered in coin asasingle silver sixpence, Credit by cable transfer 
is the world’s coin nowadays, and when the fact has got into the dull 
brain of the gold-mine shareholder and he still hankers after an 
investment with like international attributes to that possessed by 
gold, he may buy onions in Spain and sell them here, or kuy potatoes 
here and. sell them in Cape Town, Goods of all sorts possess inter- 
national value, only their sale requires tact and intelligence, whereas 
gold requires neither; the one is active in commerce, oftentimes 
with much reward, while the other is inert and in commerce may 
command either a shadowy profit or none at all. 

But while it has been shown that paying for the war by finance 
has neither disturbed the average holding of £35,000,000 in gold 
and silver by the Bank of England, nor interfered with the coin in 
circulation, it may be well to mention certain facts illustrative of 
the tenacity with which the Bank holds to its gold policy. On 
January 29, 1874, the Hon. ,G. D. Boutwell made the following 
statement in the United States Senate : 


“When the negotiations were going on in London for the sale of the 
largest amount of United States bonds that have ever been sold there at 
one time, it was foreseen by the Bank of England that a quantity of coin 
would accumulate as the proceeds of those bonds to the credit of the 
United States, which might have been taken away bodily in specie, when 
notice was given to the officers of the Treasury of the United States that 
the power of that institution would be arrayed against the whole proceed- 
ing unless we gave a pledge that the coin should not be removed, and that 
we would re-invest it in the bonds of the United States as they were 
offered in the markets of London. We were compelled to do it.” 


Of course these were violent expressions of resentment in America 
by persons actually or wilfully ignorant of the fact that the Bank of 
England is a corporation of shareholders following the business of 
banking, and in so doing entitled to transact business in its own way, 
and certainly not bound to accommodate the United States to the 
prejudice of its own position and that of the public by surrendering 
gold deemed essential under the Bank Charter Act for the proper 
conduct of its business. Then Boutwell was in error on various 
points. The bank was not holding gold on account of the United 
States, the subscriptions for the bonds having been by cheques and 
not by coin. Another error of his was his confounding “ deposits ” 
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with coin ; “ deposits ” in all cases and at all banks even in the United 
States being an ill-chosen and misleading word. A credit is opened 
on the books of a bank in favour of the person “ paying in,” against 
which he may draw cheques ; so, technically speaking, a deposit is 
an issue of credit and nothing else. Therefore when “ money” was 
paid in to the extent of 21,000,000 dollars, an ordinary credit was 
issued in favour of the United States upon which the United States 
might operate in the ordinary way by cheque; but certainly not to 
enable the United States at one fell sweep to deprive the Bank of 
England of upwards of £4,000,000 in gold coin. Thus the bank 
does not hold gold for the British Government, nor for the war in 
South Africa; what it holds is for its own business purposes and ‘no 
other, and under the Bank Charter Act an average holding of 
£35,000,000 in gold and silver serves all normal purposes. Another 
American “ difficulty ” illustrates the subject from a different point 
of view. 

The ravages of the “ Alabama” in the course of the American 
Civil War led to claims against us which were submitted to arbi- 
tration, and under the Geneva award we were required to pay to the 
United States for the benefit of injured citizens 15,500,000 dollars, 
or £3,100,000 ; and while at the time of the award the United States 
were in urgent need of coin, the Bank of England was not in the 
humour or sufficiently affluent to part with its gold, and as every- 
body knows the British Government has no money save what is 
voted by Parliament, and there is no instance on record, at least in 
recent years, of Parliament ordering any particular payment to be 
made in gold. Accordingly a conversation of the sort that follows 
may be assumed to have taken place between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Governor of the Bank of England : 

“Of course you are aware of the heavy arbitration against us at 
Geneva? I have come to arrange for the despatch of the coin by 
Saturday’s Cunard steamer, the honour of the country requiring 
immediate payment, and a messenger from the Embassy inquired 
yesterday when it was intended to forward the money.” 

“Very kind of you, I am sure, to call, and on your part very 
honourable to desire to make prompt payment, but my dear fellow, 
to be frank with you, you cannot get the money. We could not 
Spare it at the present time, and I need not tell you that we have 
nothing to do with the Alabama claims; they are not in our 
line.” 

“ Not if I placed any reasonable sum in securities at your dis- 
posal, say those of the Post Office Bank, and paid well for the 
accommodation ?” 

“Not if you brought Downing Street itself on the top of a four- 
wheeler. Why, sir, our réserve this week will be so low that it is 
certain to make city men uneasy, and I will not accept the respon- 
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sibility of bringing on a panic. Come, join us at lunch ; a magni- 
ficent turtle has been sent us by some one or other for some service 
or other of which I have not the remotest recollection.” 

Thus, as the Camberwell man said to his invited guests: if you 
want furniture you must seek it elsewhere as an execution was put 
in this morning and I have had to rig up boards on tressels: and so 
if you require gold for war or for international use seek it elsewhere 
than at the Bank of England, the bank being a business institution 
run on strict business principles and on no other. The Bank of 
England has not supplied money for the South African War, 
although doubtless it has been freely patriotic in the way of credit, 
which always in itself, under all circumstances, may be taken to 
mean—no money either in coin or paper. f 

Meanwhile the Secretary of the United States Treasury was 
hatching chickens without eggs. The hollow of his hand itched 
persistently, which in childhood he had been taught to symbolise 
into coming money: and was not the honour of England one of its 
proudest attributes? On the other hand, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who has so many things to think about, put the papers 
connected with the affair in a pigeon hole, where they might be still 
had not the American Minister called and kindly but brusquely 
asked when the little affair was to come off. The Chancellor 
was puzzled; no member of his family was to marry, and as for himself, 
was he not already married? ‘Oh, you don’t catch on; I mean the 
small Geneva awards payment.” ‘To be sure,” rejoined the Chan- 
cellor, apoligising for having quite forgotten it. Another visit to 
the city followed. 

“Tmpossible, sir,” exclaimed the Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land; “ it is against the principles of the bank, as well as against 
its traditions, to part with considerable sums in coin unless there 
happens to be an excess on hand which is not the case at present, 
nor is it likely to be so for some time to come, but why bother about 
gold; why not pay in the usual way, which would require the 
Americans to find the money for themselves and then to pay them- 
selves ?” 

“Surely that is an unusual as well as a preposterous suggestion.” 

“Not atall. The thing will take some time to do, bills on America 
being always scarce, but your broker will collect the bills that are 
offered, which would be sent on to New York for discount there 
with the proceeds afterwards paid in at the Treasury to the credit of 
Great Britain.” 

“But would not that be making America pay the Alabama 
claims and not Great Britain ?” 

“Yes, sentimentally it would, but as a matter of business it 
would be quite regular.” be 
And as a matter of fact in that manner but rather slowly the 
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Alabama claims were paid. As for the conversations at the bank, 
while probable, they may not have been held. They merely illustrate 
the fact that when the British Government have large payments to 
make abroad, as now in South Africa, it is incumbent on the 
Government to conform to commercial usage; in other words to 
resort to finance, which does not require the parting with so much 
as a farthing. 

In London we have a reputable Council of Bondholders whose 
business it is to look after the payment of loans contracted in this way 
because they can be made in no other manner. The Colonies and 
abroad borrowing have at the outset felt the need of getting coin 
like the American Treasury without receiving any because we had 
none to give. They got bills on themselves which at home they 
discounted for themselves ; and hence certain unsatisfactory results, 
the borrowing colony or country being overwhelmed with goods of 
kinds which with development in view it would have done better 
without: bills being drawn against the goods, the goods wearing 
out, but the principal and interest of the loans harassingly con- 
tinuing. The loans to Victoria and New South Wales will illustrate 
the general position, and in so doing will contribute to an elucida- 
tion of paying for the war. Some years ago the authorised debt of 
Victoria was £54,200,000, and the authorised debt of New South 
Wales was £74,900,000; and the assets of New South Wales as 
published included £160,000,000 for unsold land which might just 
as well have been put down at ten times more. Then £45,500,000 
was entered for roads and telegraphs, followed by imaginary valua- 
tions of works and buildings and municipal roads. On the other 
hand the debt of Victoria had nothing better in hand, as what 
follows will show. 

To expedite the mail service from Adelaide to Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Brisbane a railway was constructed from Bacchus Marsh to 
Ballarat, a distance of thirty-one miles, nominally at a cost of half 
a million, but may have been considerably more. When finished 
it was found too unsafe for the Adelaide express, and the old line, 
round by Geelong, had to be used. Secondly, the Melbourne outer 
circle railway, four miles from the Post Office, was constructed at great 
expense to boom building land, but, nobody wanting the land and the 
land boom bursting up, the railway was closed. Thirdly, the railway 
from Bunninyong to Ballarat, eight miles in length, also constructed 
at great expense, was found when finished to be so much in advance 
of the requirements for travel and goods that it only runs one morn- 
ing and one evening train, the population in the district, not at all 
numerous, in the interval covering the distance on foot. Fourthly, 
West Melbourne Dock, which shipping does not use, was constructed 
at an enormous cost in connection with the unfortunate railways, 
but at the wrong end of the city. The moral is that they who go 
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a-borrowing go a-sorrowing, and for years to come the borrowing 
colonies and countries have a millstone round their necks, the inte- 
rest of which impoverishes the community, and by so doing retards 
industrial and commercial development. Had they got gold, as 
they expected when they borrowed, they might have used it 
as a backbone to finance or credit, when development would have 
followed. 

Canada was an early borrower without getting coin, the thing 
above all others needed and desired, and its early railway system, 
besides furnishing amusement to Americans, set a bad example to 
them in finance, with prospective ruin to not a few honourable home 
reputations. One American railway will typify others, namely, the 
Atlantic and Great Western. This madly ruinous financial under- 
taking was preceded by the early London tramways, which the 
stupid vestries obliged the promoters to take up and restore the 
roadways, as a danger to the public and be a scare to horseflesh ; the 
railway following as a western continuation of the Erie, financed at 
the outset, as alleged time and again without contradiction, by a 
Spanish banker drawing, or discounting, a bill of several figures, the 
consideration being that the connecting station with the Erie should 
bear his name, which was assented to and continues probably for all 
time as a quaint memorial of a man with much vanity as well as 
money. Following the tradition of the railway, the promoters, with 
mcney in hand, set out for South Wales with credentials ample 
enough to bag the Principality, stock, lock, and barrel. An iron- 
master was found to supply the rails at 60, in bonds, per 100, 
and when the bonds were put upon the London market it was at a 
substantial premium. The jironmaster was enriched beyond the 
dreams of avarice, and so were the promoters, with the Canadian 
bad quarter of an hour to the bondholders, who were gradually let 
down to misery by second and third mortgage bonds to debentures, 
and, finally, to the stock or shareholders doing as they pleased with 
the various interests by a succession of receiverships; the railway 
built by cheques which offset each other, and the bonds and deben- 
tures paid for by cheques which offset each other, in precisely the 
same manner as the South African War is being paid for—the war 
costing nothing and the Atlantic and Great Western Railway costing 
nothing. 

The moral of all this is that paying for the war raises questions 
of supreme importance to ourselves as well as to the colonies we 
have wronged and the foreign borrowers we have misled, if «mot: ' 
robbed, by finance. And foremost among the besetting evils is the, 
exposure of the weak position of the Bank of England, the Bankers’ 
Almanac (Waterlow, Sons, & Co., Limited) having, until a recent 
date, published year after year the number of times in thirty years 
in which the resources of the Bank—namely, its reeerve—were less 
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than the balances of the London banks. The “ shorts” were thus 
enumerated : 


1847. . once. 1871: . four times. 

1856. . twice. 1872 , . once. 

1857 . . seven times. 1878 . . six times. 
1858 = . twice. 1874 . . six times. 
1865 . - once. 1875. . nine times. 

. twenty times. Sit. . twice. 
(sixty-one times in thirty years.) 


1866 


The bank, either indifferent to the paragraph or unaware of its 
persistent repetition, let it slide for years, but it will now be looked 
for in vain within the covers of the Bankers’ Almanac. Nor is this 
the fall measure of what may be adduced in proof of the moral 
character of our payments and our assumed wealth. Let the testi- 
mony suffice of Mr. J. P. Gassiott, .R.S., a director of the London 
and Westminster Bank in 1866, since which we have had the deluge 
of illimitable credits by pen-and-ink bankers, trading on balances 
which may have no existence and on “securities” which, when 
required, may have no market. Gassiott, feeling aged, wished his 
son to succeed him at the Board of the London and Westminster 
Bank, which being declined,-he published a series of pamphlets, 
copies of which he sent to the writer. One was addressed to Cattley, 
the general manager; another to “My dear Colleagues”; a third 
to J. Travers Smith; and a fourth, “Monetary Panic of 1866.” 
On the last he writes : 


“Such was the panic of the 12th May, 186€, on which day neither for 
the Bank of England, nor any bank, could Bank of England notes have © 
been obtained in exchange for any amount of Government stock. 

“ Having a Committee of the Royal Society to attend at eleven o'clock, 
the writer proceeded from the bank to the house of the President in 
Ashley Place, Westminster; on entering the room he was received by 
those present with evident signs of surprise; he was told he was not 
expected in consequence of the run upon the London and Westminster 
Bank ; one gentleman stating that he had £5000 on ‘deposit’ in the bank. 
The writer attempted to explain that he had come direct from Lothbury 
where there was no indication of a run, but under any circumstances no 
loss could be incurred by depositors (Limited Liability now), as the London 
and Westminster Bank was unlimited ; that every shilling the writer and 
every other proprietor possessed must be sacrificed before a loss could arise 
to depositors ; the reply he received was, what was the good to have the 
power to put the directors in jail; that would not give him his money.... 

“‘ Leaning over the desk of the general manager, the late Mr. Ewings, 
the writer inquired of him how the bank had been going on since he left 
at 10.30? He replied he had done nothing but sign cheques on the Bank 
of England; on the countenances of some of the directors alarm was 
clearly depicted. . . . On Friday the 11th, in consequence of the panic, 
the balance at the Bank of England was reduced to £64,953, the notes 
withdrawn being transferred from Lothbury to the several branches. . .. 
On Tuesday, 15th May, shortly after four o'clock, the manager of the 
London and Westminster Bank was somewhat surprised to receive a re- 
quest from the Bank of England for the loan of such bank notes as it could 
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spare, with a promise that they should be returned in the morning. 
£140,000 in notes was sent. The system of borrowing was continued day 
by day until the 6th June.” 

In a footnote, Gassiott adds: “‘ How the borrowing from other 
banks was continued is unknown to the writer.” The daily borrow- 
ings from the London and Westminster Bank were : 

May15. .. £140,000. May 16. . £100,000. 
17...  .100,000. 18. . 80,000. 
19,  . 150,000. 20.  . 140,000. 
22, 160,000. 23. . 140,000. 
24, 190,000. 25. . 110,000. 
26. 130,000. 28 . « 100,000. 
29, 120,000. » 30. . 150,000. 
a 180,000. June 1. . 200,000. 
June 2, 160,000. ie. > ae 
ae 180,000. ~ 6s ~~ 370000. 

Those whose occupation and duty it has been to note from time 
to time the additions made to public debts, national and local, and 
to reflect on the illusion that debt being debt is aiso wealth, have 
long foreseen that the European nation which now engaged ina 
great war would come to grief; and further, that loans to colonies and 
foreign countries, not in coin as expected, but in bills on themselves, 
to be discounted by themselves for payment to themselves, raiséd the 
moral question whether such loans should be binding. Of course, a 
bond is a bond, but morals are morals. The position of the finance 
of the kingdom is of the gravest character. Cobden’s idea of the 
ways and means for a year were £35,000,000, a sum now probably 
exceeded for the Navy; and, with the demand for the Army added, 
the aggregate for the sister services alone will exceed £100,000,000. 
Ignorance will exclaim: “‘ We can stand it.” The rejoinder is— 
there is an end to each rope. 

Meanwhile the banks have done well (in figures) by the war, the 
debts cf the one to the public and the coin of the other, as all we 
have, being : 

Dents, August 1898 : Corn : 


Lloyd’s_ . ‘ . £38,196,696 Bank of England, 
National Provincial . 48,108,804 June 1899 , . £30,359,842 
London and County . 45,035,517 Highest point, 1902 . 37,000,000 


Dents, February 1902: (Probably a fourth in silver). 
Lioyd’s . . . £58,545,264 
National Provincial . 51,827,556 
London and County . 45,275,763 
Obviously, the nightly prayer of the banker ought to be: ‘‘ Lord, 
continue the war until there is not a Boer left in South. Africa.” 
As for our colonial and foreign loans—swindles or not swindles— 
the interest on one and all of them should be repudiated forthwith, 
stock, lock, and barrel—not on legal, but on moral grounds, 
P. Barry. 





THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


OnE of the most important factors in the future settlement of South 
Africa is the position which should be given to the Dutch language, 
that of the majority of the white inhabitants of the Cape and 
Orange Colonies, and the European language generally used by their 
coloured population. 

If we were to believe the “‘ practical men ” who thought to solve 
the South African problem by the Jamesen Raid, and prophesied 
that the English flag would be flying at Pretoria by Christmas 1899, 
we should banish Dutch from the school, from the senate, and from 
the court of justice. They do not as yet suggest we should chase it 
from the pulpit. i 

Men who have never before shown the faintest knowledge of South 
African history now wax eloquent 28 to the wisdom of the Dutch 
East India Company in suppressing the use of French amongst the 
descendants of the Huguenots in South Africa by law. They would 
like, doubtless, that those old-world ‘‘ Placaats” should be exhumed 
from their dusty archives to serve as models for Lord Milner’s new 
language legislation. Such proposals would, perhaps, be convincing, 
if those who advance them showed the slightest signs that they 
understood either the feelings of those who use the “ Taal,” or that . 
they had even a bowing acquaintance with the “language question ” 
as it has arisen in other countries. They understand the arguments 
of the ledger. They do not understand that we may pay very dearly 
for economising half an hour of a magistrate’s day, if by economising 
that time we wound the feelings of a people. 

What, after all, is the “Taal” ? 

The word is not used by those who speak it—the Dutch Afri- 
canders and the coloured population of the old colony—they call 
their language Cape Dutch. 

The “Taal” is a Dutch, clipped and shortened, possibly owing to 
climatic influences, as is the case with Australian English, just as 
English is a clipped and shortened form of the old Teutonic speech 
which our forefathers brought with them from the German main- 
land. Of this a late writer in the Daily News gives a very good 
example, when he puts side by side the Anglo-Saxon “ saggan,” the 
English “ say,” the Dutch “ zeggan,” and the Taal “ zé.” At the 
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same time, just as has been the case in English, the original Dutch 
grammar and syntax have been greatly simplified. The terminations 
marking case and tense have been laid aside; the same form does 
duty for every person of a verb: “I, thou, he 7s,” just as a peasant 
of the fle de France says indifferently, “je, nous sommes,” whilst 
the vocabulary, thanks to contact with Portuguese traders, Huguenot 
refugees, Kaffirs, and Englishmen, has become largely mingled with 
elements borrowed from all these languages, mostly to express things 
and actions which find no parallels in Europe. At the same time, 
however, the “Taal” is not so much changed as not to be readily 
understood by Hollander immigrants into South Africa, Similar 
divergences of dialect are springing up in our own English tongue ; 
there is not much resemblance between the language spoken in a 
Christ Church lecture-room, a Suffolk alehouse, a Queensland wvol- 
shed, or an Arizona mine; yet Oxford don, Hast Anglian labourer, 
Australian shearer, and Wesiern miner would all equally understand 
a chapter of St. Matthew, a column of the Standard, a sermon of 
Cardinal Vaughan’s, or a speech by President Roosevelt. 

The written language in South Africa is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, Netherlands Dutch, quite as pure as that used by the Frisians 
of the northern coast-line of Holland. 

Indeed, we may most readily appreciate the position of the “ Taal,” 
if we refer to two small island groups in our own seas. 

As every visitor to Heligoland knows, the Heligolanders speak a 
dialect of Frisian, that Continental language which is the nearest of 
kin to our own Old English, and which is still used all along the 
North Sea from the Zuyder Zee to the Eyder. The Heligolander, 
however, reads his Bible in Luther’s Saxon, and uses High German 
in his church, in his school, and in his intercourse with the officials 
at Government House. If he lands at a port such as Harlingen or 
Cuxhaven, in F'risian-speaking lands, he will, as a rule, speak Frisian 
in the shops he visits; but in the first case he will find the shop- 
keeper reading his local newspaper printed in a Dutch as pure as 
that of Amsterdam, whilst, in the second, he will probably be offered 
the latest novel from Berlin. Yet the man from Cuxhaven will 
undoubtedly understand the spoken language of both his neighbour 
from Harlingen and his neighbour from Heligoland. Similarly, the 
Jersey peasant speaks at his own fireside his Norman patois, which 
has changed so little from the twelfth-century language of the 
“Roman de Rou,” though in his Bible he reads the French of 
Henri Quatre, whilst in his church, police court, and school he hears 
the latest Parisian, but when he goes to St. Helier’s he will cer- 
tainly offer his cabbage-stalk sticks to the cockney tripper in the 
purest English. Very possibly his son in the Jersey Artillery is at 
that same moment cracking his jokes with his comrades in Jersey 
French at some camp-fire in South Africa. 
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The Dutch Africander may speak the “Taal” on the stoep or 
with his coloured “ boys”; he reads the same Bible as is read in 
every church in Holland, but before the war he nearly always spoke 
English with the local shopkeepers when he went into his town 
house for the quarterly Nachtmaal. Yet if you asked him what 
his language was, he would at once reply, “ Dutch,” and Datch, as 
pure as that of Holland, was the official language of the two ex- 
Republics. 

It is true that a few newspapers were printed in the “ Taal,” and 
that President Reitz, amongst others, has made some translations 
into that dialect from Burns and Byron. As literary curiosities they 
may be paralleled by the work of Barnes “of Dorset,” or by the 
Genoese papers oocasionally seen in some “ Osteria” of the Riviera, 

Many of the speakers in the colonial parliaments spoke as good 
Dutch as that used by Lord Reay himself. If the “Taal” was now 
and then heard, have we no members who speak with an Irish 
brogue, and is the accent of Glasgow or of Aberdeen altogether 
unknown at St. Stephen’s? It is on record that, only 120 years 
ago, Henry Dandas, Viscount Melville, was jeered at for his 
Scotticisms because he used the word “ starvation” in a set speech, 
whilst Speaker Onslow recollected that neither Lords nor Commons 
could understand the first representatives seut by Scotland to West- 
minster after the Union. 

But, to all intents and purposes, Dutch, the language of Holland, 
is, a8 we have said, the written language of the Dutch Afrikanders, 
and though Dutch may be neither well-sounding nor endowed with 
a world literature of the highest class (Milton did not disdain to 
borrow from Vondel in Paradise Lost), yet it is impossible to deny 
that it is a language perfectly fitted to convey any idea pre- 
supposed by the most advanced and the most complex civilisation. 
If we put a stigma upon Dutch in South Africa, the only conse- 
quence therefrom resulting will be that the Dutch farmers, who have 
hitherto taught their children English, and sent them to a Scotch 
University, will educate their children in Dutch and send them to 
Leyden or to Bonn. In that case, Mr. Rhodes’ bequest to South 
Africa will doubtless do much to increase the Anglophile population 
of the Warsaw Ghetto, and those in for Moderations will be tempted 
to translate Juvenal’s famous tag as “‘ The Boug and the Dnieper 
have met in the bed of the Isis.” 

Yet some of our self-constituted advisers, whose knowledge of 
South Africa has been acquired “ between the chains ” at Johannes- 
burg, if not in airier quarters near Table Bay, would put a crowning 
insult upon these Dutch Afrikanders by refusing their language an 
absolute equality with English on the plea, forsooth, that the 
“Taal” is a miserable jargon on a par, probably, with the English of 
a Hamburg financier or of a Kiev ‘“ cheap jack ” in Petticoat Lane. 
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Let us remember that on the subject of their language we have to 
deal with the feelings of that new-born Afrikander nation whose 
first birthday was October 11, 1899, a date which, perchance, may 
yet be written beside July 4, 1776, and July 14, 1789, in the annals 
of the human race. 

Before the war the Dutch Afrikanders were at best a horde of 
scattered clans ; they were torn by factions political and religious, 
in some degree even racial. The Dutch of the Republics hated and 
despised the colonials; the colonials mistrusted, perhaps feared, the 
Dutch beyond the Rivers and Overberg. To-day the war has welded 
all Dutch speakers in South Africa into one people. De Wet, 
Botha, Delarey have been the Wallaces of this new nation. It has 
memories to bind it together, for how can the Dutchman forget the 
long-drawn fight for Czsar’s Camp, the green smoke clouds over 
Paardeberg, the Highlanders falling like swathes before his fire at 
Magersfontein, or the Dutch rifles showering death around the 
English guns from among the mimosas of Colenso? We, of all 
peoples, should not forget that England was made England on the 
field of battle. We have given the Dutch of South Africa a history ; 
they had a language and a religion before. What more is requisite 
to make a Dutch nation on the veldt? Let us beware then lest we 
make their language the battle cry of a subjugated nationality. 

Would that all those who jeer at the Dutch Afrikander as an 
ignorant, brutal barbarian could read the sermon delivered by the 
Rey. A. A. Bosman at the Pretoria Memorial Service for Comman- 
dant-General Joubert on March 26, 1900. 

Steeples were rocking and crowds were cheering in England. 
London was mad with joy at the relief of Kimberley, at Paarde- 
berg, at Ladysmith, snatched, as by a miracle, from the very jaws of 
doom. In Mr. Bosman’s sermon we see the Dutchman’s view of the 
picture. His language is eloquent with its old-world fervour, satu- 
rated as it is with the spirit of Judges, of Isaiah, of Jeremiah, and 
clothed in a vocabulary as Scriptural as that of Cromwell's chap- 
lains. Hear the preacher as he deplores the defeats of his country- 
men, as he extols their valour, laments their disappointed hopes, and 
seeks the occasions why God denies His help to their little army “ of 
30,000 men.” The reader cannot fail to see that a new Afrikander 
nation has been born into the world on the battlefield of the veldt. 

Mr. Bosman voices its hopes and voices its memories, Those 
memories will not be forgotten as long as the Dutch tongue is heard 
upon the stoep, and as long as the children are taught at their 
grand-dam’s knee to lisp their Dutch prayers, or hang around their 
white-haired grandsire whilst he tells the well known and well loved 
tale of Belmont, of Tweefontein, of Diamond Hill, or of the Leaguer 
of Ladysmith. Grandmothers and grandfathers do not talk to the 
children of their children in an unknown tongue, The old picture 
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of Florence in her youth, ‘‘dentro dalla cerchia antica,” is true of 
every age and of every clime. 


“ L’una vegghiava a studio della culla, 
E consolando usava l’idioma 
Che pria li padri e li madri trastulla, 
L’altra traendo alla rocca la chioma 
Favoleggiava con la sua famiglia 
De’ Troiani, di Fiesole e di Roma.” 
Dante. Divina Comedia Paradiso, xv. 


This new Afrikander nation, then, has its language—the “ Taal ” ; 
its literature—the Netherlands Datch. Such is the language, 
such is the literature, and such are the memories which the “ prac- 
tical men” of South Africa would have us blot out with a little 
printer’s ink. Doubtless Mr. Esselen of Irene Concentration Camp 
is a “ practical man.” He boasts in his official report that he had 
suppressed a school set up in his camp by the refugees themselves 
because the girl pupil teachers taught their scholars in the “ Taal.” 
Does he think that those scholars will forget ? The London School 
Board are “ practical men,” yet there was great opposition made to 
the proposal that the teachers, whom they were sending out to the 
Boer children, should receive a few lessons in the language of those 
children before they sailed. Fortunately the common sense and 
womanly insight of the ladies of the Victoria Fund Committee won 
the day. Their wise foresight has since been fully confirmed by 
the report of the Superintendent of Education, himself an English- 
man, in the Transvaal. 

How many of the “ practical men” of South Africa ever heard of 
the “language question” in Austria-Hungary? Could they find 
Austria-Hungary upon the map? Judged by some statesmen’s 
standard it is an invisible speck. It is smaller than Western Aus- 
tralia, yet it has a population of 40,000,000 “souls”—a word, 
presumably, unknown to the “ practical man” of South Africa; 
Austrian history goes back for 1000 years, and the Emperors of 
Austria, Kings of Hungary, claim to be the representatives of the 
Ceesars. 

What is the present position of this insignificant portion of the 
world’s surface, and how is it affected by that ‘‘ language question,” 
which seems so microscopic in the eyes of “ practical men” in South 
Africa ? 

In Austria-Hungary we see the fruits of an ascendancy policy, 
when enforced, as such policies can rarely be, through hundreds of 
years in matters going down to the very depths of the human soul, 
and which has had time, therefore, to bud, blossom, ripen—and rot. 
In its decay this policy of forcing one dominant tongue upon eleven 
unwilling nationalities threatens to bring down with it in its fall the 
Empire of the Hapsburgs. 
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For 250 years both Church and State in Austria endeavoured, 
each for their own ends, to enforce the use of two languages upon 
the men of eleven nationalities and three religions who inhabited 
the wide lands stretching from the Po to the Dneister. Ten of 
these nationalities belong to three widely differing branches of our 
own Aryan family; the eleventh is Turanian. ‘The religions are 
the Reformed, the Greek Orthodox, and the Roman Catholic. Had 
Church and State had their way, Latin would have been heard in 
the churches of Milan and of Agram, of Hermanstadt and of Prague, 
of Lemberg, of Vienna, of Buda, and of Bucharest. With the 
trifling exception of the Italian dominions of the Hapsburgs, German 
was to be the language of the school, of the barrack, and of the 
tribunal throughout the lands under their rule. In pursuit of these 
aims the Jesuits, after the Thirty Years War, sought to destroy the 
old and historic tongues of Bohemia and of Hungary, they put 
Polish to the ban, they strangled Slovene—the earliest written— 
and Croat—the earliest printed—Slavonic languages; they reduced 
Ruthenian, Slowack, and Roumanian—that eldest daughter of Latin 
—to peasants’ patois. Even after the expulsion of the Society, 
Francis I., faithful to the traditional policy of his house, sought to 
force the use of the Italian, which he despised with the true con- 
tempt of a Teuton, upon those Croatian-speaking dwellers in the 
coast lands of the Adriatic, whom the fall of Venice had brought 
under his sway. To official Austria, as to the predecessors of 
Nimrod, ‘‘the whole earth was of one language and of one 
speech.” 

But Liberty came to Austria. At her magic touch the dry bones 
started into life, the prison doors flew open, and the nations, newly 
risen from the grave, tottered out into the light. The efforts of 
centuries had been foiled by the pulpit and by the cradle. The ten 
nations of Austria-Hungary made their languages the battle-cry of 
their struggle for their new national life. 

The Jesuits might banish Magyar into the fastnesses of the 
“‘ puzta,” and burn Huss’ Bible in the openstreets. The Hungarian 
noble might treat of the affairs of his country in Latin in the Diet, 
and the Bohemian land-speculator might make himself ridiculous in 
the drawing-rooms of Vienna with his ‘‘ fescher ” Viennese, culled 
from the alehouse and the stable, ‘ Viennensibus ipse Viennensior.” 
The Jesuits could not prevent the mother under the shadow of the 
Hradschin from teaching her child his earliest prayers in Czech, 
and crooning him to sleep with the old songs which tell of Foundress 
Libussa and Premysl, the peasant king. Tarnest missioners, to 
whom the souls of men were dearer than the sceptre of the Haps- 
burg, would tell their flocks, in the language they best knew, of 
God’s love for man, and utter wise words of counsel in the confes- 
sional in Croat or in Rouman. The Church would not snatch the 
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Polish Hours from the burgher maiden’s hand. Peasants, at their 
wakes, sang their old litanies to the Slavonic saints in their own 
familiar tongue, and told their old tales of demigod and hero round 
the fire on a winter’s night in the words in which they had heard 
them from their fathers. 

In Austria, as elsewhere in Europe, the Romantic movement 
affected literature after the Treaty of Vienna, and the songs and 
ballads of the past became the object of the most zealous study. 
Bohemian, Polish, and Magyar literature, each drawing its inspira- 
tion from the early treasures of its race, started into life, and when 
Parliamentary Government was granted to Hungary, and Francis 
Joseph had taken the crown of St. Stephen on the hill at Buda, the 
‘language question” became the field on which the conflict of 
nationalities in Austria-Hungary was destined to be fought out. 

What is the position of Austria-Hungary to-day, and why are 
men asking whether the death-day of Francis Joseph will see Trieste 
the great Mediterranean port of Germany and the secular liberties 
of Hungary crushed back into the grave under the iron heel 
of the Cossack? It is because in every crown land of Austria, 
save in her German provinces alone, two nationalities are tearing 
one another to pieces, each under the banner of their language. 
The Reichsrath is paralysed by endless discussions as to the rival 
claims of Polish and of Bohemian, of Slovene and of Croat, of 
Ruthenian and of Italian, in the school, the tribunal, the county 
council, and the barrack. Even in Hungary, where by express 
treaty (Ausgleich) the members from Croatia are allowed to use 
their own tongue in Parliament, just as the members from Savoy 
were allowed to use French in the Sardinian Parliament at Tarin, 
a constant struggle is going on to get Slowack and Roumanian 
recognised on the same footing. If many a citizen of Imperial 
Vienna sees his future sovereign in William II. of Germany, every 
Roumanian schoolmaster in Hungary is dreaming of a “ Greater 
Dacia,” and every Croat in the Banat is looking for the resurrection 
of the “ Great Croatia” of Byzantine days. 

Such have been the results of the policy of the Hapsburgs, when 
directed to the useless end of guiding the tongues and minds of 
unwilling subjects into one narrow channel. 

Rome was wiser. - She sought to bring all her subjects under one 
law, but she allowed the exploits of her emperors to be com- 
memorated in the sacred hieroglyphics of Egypt and in the characters 
of Palmyra, whilst the Edicts of Augustus have been preserved to 
us in the Greek of the Inscriptions of Ancyra. The Latin language 
took root only amongst those Celtic races, who spoke a rarely written 
tongue, which was the next sister of Latin, and all those languages 
which we call the Romance, and which include French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguere, and Roumanian sprang from that spoken 
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dialect, called with fine contempt by the courtly analysts and clerics 
of the Carlovingian Era, the ‘“ Lingua Romana Rustica,” “clod- 
hopper’s Latin.” The Latin of the Vulgate is the Latin of North 
Africa, which, however, was utterly alien to the language of those 
children of the soil the Berbers, who toiled to rear the walls of Dido’s 
Carthage, and whose speech is yet heard in the Mountains of 
Kabylia. Where is North African Latin now? The Romans held 
Wales as few and scattered colonists, whose insignificant numbers 
were lost in the masses of Celtic and Iberian aborigines. Their 
position was that of the Huguenots at the Cape, and just as the 
Huguenot French has influenced the vocabulary but not the structure 
of that “jargon,” the ‘‘ Taal,” so Latin influenced the vocabulary 
but not the structure of Welsh and Cornish. The Roman Empire 
never had a “language question.” It broke up on questions of 
“finance,” in which, doubtless, its rulers had the guidance of the 
best “ practical men” of the day, and its speech, the “ Lingua 
Romana Rustica,” became, little by little, as we have said, “ jargon,” 
though it was the tongues in which Dante, Camoens, Cervantes, and 
Corneille wrote. 

All modern languages have, in their turn, been styled “‘ jargons.” 
English was a “ jargon” to the courtiers of Henry II.; Dante and 
Petrarch had to defend themselves for using Italian, in place of the 
Latin sacred to literature through centuries of usage. De Thou 
thought the tongue of Rabelais and of Brantéme beneath the dignity 
of his “History.” Castillian analysts scorned the language of the 
“‘Poema del Cid.” Had the views of literary pursuits and con- 
servatives prevailed, the literature of Europe would still have been 
composed in canine Latin. We may see the result of a similar 
conservatism in the China of to-day. 

Norwegian, Roumanian, Flemish, and Modern Greek were 
“jargons” a century ago. They became languages when Norway, 
Roumania, Belgium, and Greece sprang into national life. We 
have yet to see whether the present war will not inspire some South 
African Tyrtzus. Olive Schreiner, English writer though she be, 
breathes the very spirit of the Karoo. Her successor, filled with 
the memories of this contest, may use the “Taal.” If he does so, 
one more step will have been taken by Africanderdom towards 
nationhood. Modern Greece is the child of the Language and of 
the History of ancient Hellas, 

Banish Dutch, if you will, from the school, the law court, and 
the senate. You cannot banish Dutch from the pulpit and from 
the cradle. Our soldier settlers in South Africa will marry Dutch 
women, and all our experience shows, in Ireland as in South Africa, 
that the children of such mixed marriages speak the language of 
their mother. It is the mother, not the father, who soothes the 
child to sleep and who teaches him his first prayers. Let us beware 
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lest the Dutch woman, when she reads to her children the “In 
exitu Israel” in that Dutch Bible which her fathers bought for her 
with the blood of eighty years of war, point to England as the Egypt 
and his Majesty King Edward VII. as the Pharaoh of our modern 
days. 

"There was an unpleasing picture drawn of the future of South 
Africa in Mr. Schalk Burger’s letter to Mr. Steyn, How would our 
fathers, who shouted themselves hoarse over Garibaldi, have relished 
its analogies with the Italy of the Bourbons riddled with secret 
societies sustained in an obstinate resistance by ‘‘kind gifts from 
Europe ” ? ; 

If we wantonly refuse to place Dutch on the same footing with 
English throughout South Africa, we shall but put yet another 
weapon in the hands of our Africander foes. Conciliation saved us 
Canada. Spain hardened her heart and would not let Cuba go. 
What flag flies over Havana to-day? If we do not conciliate the 
Africanders, the coins and stamps of South Africa may bear the 
“image and superscription” of King Edward VII., the “ United 
South African Republic” will live on in the hearts of its adherents. 

What shall it profit us, then, if we add a new Poland, a new 
Austria-Hungary, to our new Ireland in South Africa ? 


HUBERT READE, 





THE SHATTERED IDOL. 


The Lord Rosebery is dead. 

He, the only prominent statesman whose reputation, until the 
Liverpool speech, unquestionably stood higher than it did six years 
ago; he to whom all men whose interests were not bound up in the 
party system were ready to accord a willing support if only he 
showed a definite intention of doing something more than make 
admonitory speeches, has shattered his power of utility to his 
country, and has answered a national call by becoming a party hack 
—a brilliant one, certainly, but still a hack. He might have—but 
why enumerate all that he could have done? The Lord Rosebery 
mauy were prepared to trust is dead ; his great power has gone. 

He has been killed by his desire to be loyal to the Liberal party, 
and by his unrealisable wish to see again the ‘‘ old Liberal spirit as it 
existed before 1886”? To the rank and file it would be pleasant 
to think of such loyalty. We are so often adjured to be loyal to 
our leaders, that it is good to see leaders acknowledge that there be 
the corollary that they shall be loyal tous. The test of their loyalty 
is that they are able to provide the best service that the country 
needs. Nothing less will do to-day. Definite perzonal responsi- 
bility must be attached to each minister’s work. 

Lord Rosebery has chosen to stand by the Liberal party. Yet 
has he thereby done it any good? He has, definitely but quite 
unnecessarily, split it, and so made it valueless as a political force 
and as an alternative government for very many years to come. 
This will be so whether the pro-Boer or the Imperialist is in a 
majority in the party. In either case, there is a sufficient number 
of the one to neutralise the effect of the other. 

Liberal politicians are engaged in the unwholesome pastime of 
waiting to see which way the cat jumps. Meantime they have 
“umbrellas large enough to cover all differences,” they talk of “ allied 
armies,” and postpone any decision by themselves. Personally, I do 
not think the cat will jump at all. Whyshculd it? How doesthe 
new Liberal League appeal to ‘‘ wobblers”? Party ties are breaking. 
As one who has taken a small part in the working of a party 
machine, I can say with knowledge that the difficulty of enlisting 
help is growing. The number of “ wobblers” increases : 
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“‘ Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere, 
And we too wise to trust them.” 


Lord Rosebery’s action has further increased the numbers of 
“wobblers.” ‘Back to before 1886” may be still his wish, but 
back to 1896 is the approaching reality. As opposed to a reac- 
tionary government he offers an opposition in which, although all 
desire for division is denied, yet it is felt to be certain. Until the 
new Liberal League has swallowed up its party opponents, it will 
obtain small support from “the man in the street.” Better a 
government, says he, discredited though it be, than a seething mass 
of conflicting partisans who dislike each other's politics quite as 
cordially as they oppose their opponents’. 

If, then, there is little to expect from the “ wobblers,” what is 
there to hope for from the Unionists? Notwithstanding the Duke 
of Devonshire’s statement that “careful inquiries fail to reveal the 
slightest cause for alarm,” there were many who very much wished to 
see Lord Rosebery’s call for efficiency prosper. Yet in forcing Home 
Rule forward he has not shown: (1) That he appreciates that it 
is a dead issue for many years to come; (2) That by claiming 
“ efficiency ” as a party cry for the Liberals, he has given the greatest 
possible impetus to the movement for a Chamberlain premiership. 

In proof of the second contention it is sufficient to point out that 
Mr. Chamberlain is the only leading Unionist politician with recog- 
nised business abilities, and were he promoted to premiership, it 
would be an excellent answer to the Liberal cry for efficiency in 
public affairs. Excellent because Mr. Chamberlain’s energy and 
business experience would be expected to make itself felt throughout 
every part of the country. 

It is difficult to see why Lord Rosebery should have made any 
declaration on Home Rale, whether for or against. If his watch- 
word is, as he says, “ efficiency,” he must know that it takes at least 
six months to grasp the reins of office, and that an overhaul of some 
government departments would occupy their respective ministers not 
less than three years. During these three years no great legislative 
changes involving heavy extra departmental work would of course 
be introduced. Then assume that Lord Rosebery is placed in a 
position in four years’ time to decide the work which the Govern- 
ment of the day shall undertake. A very great assumption of course. 
If I count all the Nationalists as opposed to him wrbe et orbi 
(a contingency more than possible), and assume also—a very large 
assumption—that every Liberal and Radical is Imperialist, still I 
find that the Liberal League will, after it has captured 150 Unionist 
seats, have a majority of only two in the House of Commons. To 
achieve this phenomenal gain, the cross currents must all become 
roaring Niagaras, for at present there are in Great Britain but seventy - 
eight Unionist seats with o less majority than 500. Not even in 
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the great turnover of 1880 did the Liberals capture more than 110 
seats. Home Rule then is not “in the bills,” and it is as little 
necessary to ostracise a man for his views thereon as for his views on 
the personality of the man with the iron mask. 

On these absurdly optimistic assumptions, it will be seven years 
before any serious legislation can be attempted. Meantime what 
changes will not have occurred? Mere departmental reorganisation, 
for instance, may show many questions to be solvable by a stroke of 
the pen or some small alteration. Enact old-age pensions, and it 
may be found that those who administer them are the present Poor 
Law officials under a new name. Yet a great deal of the agitation 
for old-age pensions is due to the unsympathetic treatment which 
these very officials are considered by the poor to mete out to work- 
house inmates. If such be the case obviously there is no use in 
producing new measures unless the men are first improved. Were 
Poor Law rules made more sympathetic—not necessarily therefore 
more costly—would old-age pensions be a necessity? I do not 
answer my question. Nobody can. But why meantime promise 
what may be needless ? 

It must not be supposed from what I have said that I desire to 
attach any blame to the civil servants of this country. Nearly two 
generations have gone by since commissioners were appointed to 
examine into the qualifications of candidates, and thirty years have 
passed since the system of competitive examination was made general. 
The experience is long enough to enable one to say that this method 
is as good a one as can be devised for obtaining suitable men for the 
Civil Service, and that they are at the present day as excellent a 
body of men as can be found in any country. They however will be 
the first to acknowledge that their ability is frequently hampered by 
the system of which they are a part, and would gladly aid in effect- 
ing any alteration in the national administration by which the best of 
them will be freed from the many great and small needless worries 
that now impede the working of the official machine in the easiest 
and most efficient manner. 

Having never been in the House of Commons, Lord Rosebery 
may profess ignorance on matters of organisation. It is permis- 
sible then to inquire as to the ability of those who advise him. Are 
they the men who recommended the policy of “filling up the cup” 
in 1895. If so their present advice requires a searching examina- 
tion, for it is obvious that they may be now as wrong as they were 
then. Have they leisure to watch and anticipate every move of 
their opponents? Presumably under their advice, certainly with 
their assent, Lord Rosebery has set himself a doubletask. Not only 
has he to win non-political electors away from the Unionists by 
showing that the Liberal party is united and that it means busi- 
ness, but he has to perform the far more difficult work of renewing 
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the national belief in the Liberal party being pre-eminently identified 
with national progress. Up to 1885 it was not incorrectly claimed 
that the Liberal party had made Great Britain, and every earnest 
man was @ Liberal. Those great days are gone—gone because the 
Liberal party succeeded so well that its work of freeing the country 
from the chains of political privilege and castes was completely per- 
formed ; to-day there is no belief at all in the Liberal party as the 
driving force of the nation. 

In truth Lord Rosebery has been captured by the Liberal Impe- 
rialists. Captured did I say—yes, and he has given hostages for 
good behaviour as well, inasmuch as the members of the Liberal 
League can, if he opposes their wishes, join another body without 
becoming separated from the Liberal party. He may of course 
resign, but that only places him in the position of an irresponsible 
critic—brilliant but powerless—a modern Lord Brougham. 


I turn from this unhappy conclusion to what might have been. 
There is a political Lord Rosebery and a statesmanlike Lord Rose- 
bery. Many prefer the latter. Thrice has he spoken in the latter 
capacity words that come home to all. ‘The first was in his speech 
to the people of London on becoming Prime Minister : 


“There is a party in this country, unnamed as yet, that is disconnected 
with any existing politicat organisation, a party inclined to say, ‘ A plague 
on both your houses, a plague on all your parties, a plague on all your 
politics, a plague on all your unending discussions which yield so little 
fruit. Have done with this unending talk, and come down and do some- 
thing for the people.’” 


These words stand out in my recollection as unsurpassed at any 
other political meeting for the approval and cheering they evoked. 
He would not stand to-day where he does, had he acted on them ; 
nay, had he but followed the advice he gave himself as recently as 
November last : 


“T learn the lesson [he said] that parties must on occasion be willing 
to sink their differences and to forget who are in power and who will have 
the credit of carrying the measures if they wish those measures to be 
carried. . . . When the test comes to be applied, the test of combining to 
support men and measures which are ripe, though the men are not them- 
selves always your own leaders, your public spirit and your patriotism are 
apt to break down.” 


His own public spirit, his own patriotism has now broken down, he 
cannot respond to a national call by associating it with his old 
party; his lonely furrow had stones in it, the ploughman was 
impatient, and transferred his plough to another furrow—already 
ploughed certainly, but yet not offering work really easier, for other 
ploughmen claim the right of altering the direction or of neutralising 
his ploughing. 
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The third occasion on which the true Lord Rosebery spoke 
was, not at Chesterfield, but at Edinburgh on November 14, 1901, 
when he said he had sometimes wished to see a Cabinet of busi- 
ness men, thus introducing a new principle into our national life, 
namely, that a nation of business men requires business men at the 
helm of affairs. How great and true such a declaration is, Lord 
Rosebery’s acumen must at once have shown him, for itwas most impar- 
tially abused by the public orators of both parties. Like the wicked 
sisters of, Cinderella, they used every device and argument to keep 
the British public away from that idea. Any and every sort of reason 
was urged against it. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman talked of the 
main checks on our Constitution, and adjured his supporters to 
continue to wave the old flag. Liberals as opposite as Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr. F. A. Channing agreed in denouncing it, the former 
saying we could not preserve democratic government if we do not 
have parties (democratic government! and the Spectator showing 
that our choice of ministers is practically confined to 200 men, 
mostly of very mediocre quality), and the latter speaking of it as “a 
fancy of a transition stage.’ Lord Selborne considered it imprac- 
ticable because, forsooth, Governments are unbusinesslike ; Lord 
Londonderry and Mr. Brodrick joked about it. 

These arguments not being entirely convincing, dust of a different 
kind is raised to obscure the vision, and the attempt is made to 
distract the attention of the country by a fight about the re-imposi- 
tion of a tax on corn. To distract must be the reason for this 
revolutionary change, seeing that the yield is estimated to be only 
some £2,000,000, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer states that 
the tax is levied for war purposes only. It is, therefore, but a 
temporary expedient for raising money. 

Will the British public rise to the fly, and, forgetting the mis- 
deeds of its governors, discuss only the Bread Tax? Had Lord 
Rosebery’s deeds been as good as his words the answer would have 
been in the negative. Now, I can only say, I hope.not. Had he 
taken up that semi-serious remark to the Edinburgh merchants, had 
he enabled people to support it by showing them a non-party organi- 
sation founded to bring this about, he would, with all his perspicacity, 
have been astonished at his success, The Duke of Devonshire told 
Lord Rosebery to “‘ play the game,” and warned him that those who 
lecture parties impartially all round could not expect to exercise 
any great political influence in this country. Did the greatest non- 
political body of this country, the anti-Corn Law League, exercise 
no influence? Are not the Chambers of Commerce now non-poliii- 
cal, and do they exercise no influence ? 

I must stop here for a moment to reply to an argument frequently 
heard. It is stated that a third party is impossible. There are only 
two lobbies. The existence and vigour of the Irish party would be 
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itself a sufficient answer to that contention, but nothing I have said 
necessitates the construction of a separate Parliamentary party. The 
anti-Vaccination League, to name but one example, does not have 
a separate anti-Vaccination party ; and the placing of the affairs of 
this country on a business footing can only be done by the influence 
exercised on both parties by outside public opinion. 

That opinion Lord Rosebery could have formed. Why? Because 
“the man in the street,” whose taxation does not decrease even in 
times of peace, who finds home competition becoming fiercer, does not 
believe he is getting twenty shillings in the pound for the taxes so 
freely levied on him. He feels competition increasing from abroad, hut 
he does not feel that either party gives it any attention or is very 
desirous of giving him what practical help is possible to make it 
easier for him to meet it. Yet what is there more important? If 
our business is checked, of what use are all the legislative schemes, 
old-age pensions, housing, education, &c.; and Government now 
touches trade in so many ways, that it can seriously interfere with 
our prosperity. One example must suffice. The War Office 
Organisation Committee reported that the system of paying for 
work done was such that they found a tendency on the part of 
contractors to postpone War Office orders in favour of those of 
foreign governments. Had Lord Rosebery then fully realised the 
truth of his own words, he would not have claimed efficiency as 
the aim of one party only, and he would then have received the 
support he will now cry for in vain. 

For the moment then, the saviour immediately at hand having 
lost his way, the British public will be hushed, growling uneasily, 
into a fitful slumber by the lullabies of conflicting partisans. I 
venture, however, to prophesy that they will learn the meaning 
of the following sentence, in which I interpret “ defence ” to include 
industrial as well as fighting efficiency : 


“T know of nothing so calculated some day to produce a democratic 
revolution as for the proud and combative people of this country to find 
themselves in this vital matter of their defence, sacrificed through the mis- 
management and neglect of the class to whom with so much liberality they 
have confided the care and future destinies of the country.” 


Thus spoke Richard Cobden in his last speech in the House of 
Commons. May that democratic revolution, when it comes, pro- 
ceed as peacefully as came the great revolution associated with his 
name ! 


JOHN A. MEELBOOM. 





THE EVOLUTIONARY TREND OF BRITISH 
POLITICAL PARTIES. 


**PoLiTicaL parties are breaking up in this country—lI mean the 
old factions. There never was a period in the history of England 
when an attempt was made ‘to carry on an Opposition with a more 
intangible line of demarcation than that which separates Whig and 
Tory at the present time.”! To the philosophical student of British 
politics there is probably no phase more interesting now, when we 
are entering on a new century, than the superficiality and artificiality 
of the barrier which separates the two great political parties in the 
State. Though the superficiality of the division between the Con- 
servative party and the great mass of the inflential members of the 
Liberal party has varied but little for some time, it is only when 
the nation is in the throes of a great crisis that the artificiality of 
the present party distinction becomes manifest in all its grotesque- 
ness. ‘This characteristic of our party system has been seen more 
than once in our history. When a great crisis arises, politicians 
who are guided by political principles are found adhering to those 
principles, whilst political opportunists are seen to be in difficulty as 
to the course of action they should follow. 

In the Conservative party there is little evidence of such even- 
tualities, mainly because the mass of the Conservative party suffer 
their political opinions to be dictated by class interests. 

On the other hand, hardly a great political crisis arises but a 
section of the Liberal party find themselves in a veritable Slough of 
Despond as to what political camp will render them the best shelter 
and prove the most congenial sphere for their political and class 
safety. And in this way a periodical exodus from the Liberal party 
takes place, some of the Liberal malcontents going into political 
obscurity and others to the Conservative side. 

But this opportunistic tendency is not tending to strengthen the 
Conservatives. There are evidences that the incomers are gradually 
working towards the ruin of old-fashioned Conservatism. By their 
influence in the Conservative councils they are outraging the tradi- 
tions of the party. They are causing the Conservatives to vie with 
the Liberals—even with the Radicals—in introducing democratic 


+ Richard Cobden. 
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legislation, or, at all events, that kind of legislation which bears the 
label of legislation for the people. Into this the Conservatives are 
forced by sheer stress of circumstances; and sooner or later the 
same stress of circumstances will precipitate matters to the stage at 
which the forces of traditional Conservatism will revolt. And so 
Conservatism, if it will serve its purpose in British politics, cannot 
long withstand the ravages of political prodigality any more than 
Liberalism can. But this course of events is in keeping with the 
general tendency of social development. Society is becoming so 
complex that it grows more and more difiicult to divide the various 
classes by well-defined lines of division. Class interests are gradually 
intermingling, and the natural outcome of this is a reduction of the 
old party and rigid class stability. As we have seen, the old party of 
privilege has, through circumstances over which it has had no control, 
been compelled to augment its forces from the original party of 
reform—that is, from the ranks of its political opponents—and 
therefore from classes with social interests alien to those of the 
members and adherents of the Conservative party. In this tendency 
the germs of disintegration are clearly visible. 

Turning to the Liberal party, let us see what general effect the 
periodical schisms have had on the old party of progress ; and what 
kind of influence on the future of the party system those splits are 
likely to assert. The passing to the Conservative party of that 
section of the Liberal party now known as Liberal Unionists had 
the effect of crippling the party led by Mr. Gladstone, and of offer- 
ing a most serious hindrance to all reform. The Liberal-Unionists 
provided the Conservative party with an issue on which to rally the 
spent forces of Conservatism ; to drive Mr. Gladstone’s successor, 
Lord Rosebery, from power, and so stop all immediate possibility of 
substantial retrenchment or lasting reform. In fine, the split in the 
Liberal party over the Irish question reduced that party to abject 
impotence in discipline as well as in numbers. 

While the breaking away from the Liberal party of the section 
opposed to Home Rule for Ireland literally smashed Liberalism as a 
political force, it also signalised the beginning of the end of the 
Conservative party as the great resistance to political change and as 
the safeguard of the privileges of the aristocracy, the landed gentry, 
and all those who benefit from the relics of feudalism. Here again 
we have abundant evidence of the gradual breaking up of political 
parties in keeping with the trend of social evolution. Since Cobden’s 
time new conceptions of economic science have been disseminated 
among the people, and new points of view have grown up through 
the pressure of social necessity. Industrialism has accentuated the 
needs of the people, whilst the spread of education among the 
working classes has increased the desire for better conditions of life. 
One result of these tendencies has been the evolution of another 
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political force. Socialism in its modern form, ill-understood as it 
still is in Great Britain, has made phenomenal strides within recent 
years. A political doctrine once ridiculed and spurned by most 
serious politicians in this country, it is now openly accepted by great 
thinkers as a force to be reckoned with, and is even affirmed by 
some social and political philosophers to be the inevitable outcome 
of the social development of the time. It is true that there is still 
much controversy among economists over the economic soundness of 
modern Socialism, and that many who are conscious of the pressing 
social need for a more advanced political creed, are unable to accept 
a doctrine which they cannot reconcile with their economic prin- 
ciples. But there is another influence which impels the adhesion of 
men and women in all spheres of society to Socialism as a panacea 
for social inequalities and social wrongs. It is the influence of the 
altruistic feelings. 

Looking around in society to-day, we are confronted at every turn 
with evidence of the tendency towards the development of the 
altruistic feelings, and sociologists are generally agreed that this 
tendency is but the natural growth of the social organism. From 
the time when man’s sphere of activity was limited to his rivalry 
with the lower animals for the mere means of subsistence to the 
complex state of society which has developed with our western 
civilisation is a far cry, but the eternal purpose in the long course 
of orderly changes which has brought man to his present social 
position has been an ever growing anxiety for a higher and better 
condition of life. The agitation which is proceeding in this country 
in connection with every branch of social reform fitly demonstrates 
the trend of public interest. It points to the increasing desire for 
improvement in the social condition of life; and offers eloquent 
proof that Socialism is accepted more on account of its humanitarian 
ideals than through the influence of its economic doctrines, After 
all, economic principles do not appeal to a very large circle, under 
any conditions. The Corn Law agitation owed its success more to 
its humanitarian desires than to its intellectual appeals. And £0, 
out of the growing desire for a political creed which will do more 
to relieve the virulence of competition for the necessaries of life, 
and assuage the terrible social sufferings of the people, has come a 
new political force, and the nucleus of a new political party in Great 
Britain. What that party will precisely be it is impossible at the 
present time to determine. But this much is clear, its tendencies 
will be democratic ; it will be opposed to class privileges; it will 
represent the interest of the social organism rather than the self- 
assertiveness of the individual, aud in this it will be representative 
of the ultimate tendency of social development. 


_ “The process which is proceeding in human society is always progres- 
sively developing two inherently antagonistic but complementary tendencies, 
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namely (1) the tendency requiring the increasing subordination of the 
individual to society, and (2) the rationalistic tendency leading the in- 
dividual at the same time to question with increasing insistence the 
authority of the claims requiring him to submit to a process of social order 
in which he has absolutely no interest, and which is operating largely in 
the interests of unborn generations. Ina healthy and progressive society 
the fundamental principle of its existence is that the second tendency must 
be continually subordinated to the first.” + 


Let us see how far a new Democratic party may be built up out 
of the remains of the old party of progress; and how far it is 
practicable for Liberalism to become reconcilable with modern 
Socialism. Hitherto the principal argument which has been used 
against modern Socialism in this country has been that it is calcu- 
lated to interfere with the liberty of the individual, and is, therefore, 
detrimental to incentive. Liberalism has been said to represent 
Individualism, while modern Socialism, it has been contended, has 
for its object the dissemination of collectivist principles totally 
opposed to the fundamental doctrines of Liberalism. Now let us 
examine these two principles, having, at the same time, due regard 
to the evolution of political thought, and the pressure of social 
necessity. At the outset it will be well to ascertain what 
Individualism precisely is, and where its limit is placed. Indi- 
vidualism has been defined as the principle that the individual 
should be allowed absolute freedom to work out his own salvation. 
What has been the result of the free exercise of this principle ? 
Surely it has been to promote the inequality of society ; nay more, 
the social subordination of the great mass of the people to the 
individual interests of a minority. The truth of this assertion is 
fitly demonstrated by the fact that it was the pressure of the social 
conditions brought about by the exercise of the unrestricted interests 
of the individual, as opposed to the interests of society, which 
created modern Socialism with its economic opposition to out and 
out Individualism ; its doctrine of integration ; and its humanitarian 
ideals. There is a rapidly developing disposition to believe that at 
the stage where the interests of the individual clash with the 
interests of society, society must protect itself against the individual 
if social chaos is to be avoided. Modern socialism pretends to 
represent the interests of the social organism. Its creed is that the 
means of production and distribution should be worked in the 
interests of all; and it is in this creed that modern Socialism is 
said to be fundamentally opposed to the economic basis of Liberalism. 
But the inquiry into this great principle of modern Socialism must 
be pursued further. To determine the value to the community of 
an economic principle it must be put to the touchstone of ethics ; 
and must even be judged to some extent by social necessity. It is 
here that out and out Individualism fails. There is a disposition 
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among certain political thinkers to adhere to Individualism because 
the oldest and greatest principle of Liberalism is the liberty of the 
individual. But the condition of society which has evolved with 
the development of industrialism has totally divorced the principle 
of the liberty of the individual as a great principle of social freedom, 
from the unrestricted self-assertiveness of Individualism with its 
disintegrating and demoralising tendencies. Individualism, as we 
now see its influence in our industrial society, is crushing out the 
individual freedom of the majority of mankind: it is responsible for 
promoting a condition of social inequality which constitutes the 
greatest blot on civilisation, and in this it has become opposed to 
the spirit of true freedom and to that Liberialism which used to be 
the great moral force of social and political life. 

That there is a distinct and rapidly growing inclination towards 
the socialistic management of affairs, especially in connection with 
the great municipalities throughout the country, it would be futile 
to attempt to deny ; and even that the trend of the slow and un- 
wieldy legislative machine shows a tendency in the direction of 
socialistic legislation, is within the sphere of reasonable suspicion. 
Indeed, men like Mr. Herbert Spencer have long foreseen this: drift, 
however much they have deprecated it. Moreover, by some eminent 
sociological students this course of events is regarded as a perfectly 
natural development of the social organism, which no resisting 
influence that may be exerted can stop. Mr. Benjamin Kidd, in his 
remarkable work on social evolution has told us that after all there 
is no intellectual sanction for progress, and that the position of 
advancement which has been reached has resulted mainly from the 
influence of the feelings. ‘“ Man is the only animal that is 
never satisfied ; his desires grow as they are fed,” said Mr. Henry 
George, and it is in this inclination in man that we find the most 
conclusive evidence in support of Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s contention. 
The great problem of society is the social question, and it must be 
faced in all its seriousness by practical politicians who are on the 
side of progress. It is to be deplored that so many of the talents 
of progressive politicians “are spent in merely neutralising one 
another.” ‘he propaganda of civilisation demands that a reconcilia- 
tion be established among the progressively inclined. In spite of 
the existence of economic diversity of opinion, there is plenty of 
common ground foragreement between Liberals and modern Socialists, 
if an understanding can but be effected. Out of such a reconciliation 
might emerge a great Democratic party—the only kind of party that 
can possibly represent the interests of the people on a broad ethical 
basis ; the only kind of party that will ever earnestly face the mani- 
fold social evils of this age. 

Rosert Gunn Davis. 





THE DOOM OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 


Ir there is one lesson which modern science teaches that is more 
imperative than another it is that of the absoluteness of evolution in 
the birth, development, and decay of nations. Decay has been the 
‘ universal and final result, because of the blind instinct in man which 
leads him to a condition of lethargy or a state of optimistic content- 
ment, which means that the intellect is numbed and incapable of 
farther effort. In order to avert calamity a kind of double conscious- 
ness is necessary among statesmen as well as among thinkers. That 
mingling of science and common sense, which tells the agriculturist 
to plant new trees before the old ones die, has seldom, if ever, been 
manifest in the government of a great body of people. Is the national 
tree bearing good fruit? Then the maxim is: eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow will be like to-day. This is the fatal side of 
continued prosperity. 

But since the material affairs of a nation advance under a law of 
fixed and visible method, since commerce announces its losses or its 
gains at the end of fixed periods in so many figures, clearly under- 
stood by all, the fluctuations of invisible Force are only discernible 
by men who possess the faculty of foreseeing national reactions. The 
successful man of business thinks he can see far enough ahead to 
calculate the result at a given date; but no matter how successful 
he may be, the day will come when there will be an end to the old 
method and the old order. In the hands of the leaders of Empire 
the calculation of events should be based on nothing short of pre- 
science, A great statesman is a man who can sce what sort of 
reactions will follow a given action. In this sphere of the mind 
figures and material facts enter as mere accessories. By a process 
of discernment and intuition he must avoid stumbling-blocks. 
Viewed. from the highest standpoint of energy no people have ever 
manifested so much prescience as the Americans. In more than one 
instance blunders have been avoided by the timely service of this 
wonderful faculty, which, indeed, seems to be as much the outcome 
of climatic conditions as of hereditary influence. Bonaparte blun- 
dered fatally, because he succeeded in material action without being 
able to rise above it and view civilisation from a height commensu- 
rate with his political triumphs. With him Imperial power was not 
balanced and adjusted by spiritual force; he could discern the 
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proper place and moment for action, never the placa and moment of 
reaction. This is why power, in his hands, meant decadence and 
death ; this is why he failed to hold and develop the things which 
came within his grasp; this is why his life was one long series of 
triumphs crowned by calamity. The mantle of disaster has shrouded 
worldly ambition from the earliest times down to the day that Bona- 
parte was hurried from Moscow into the maw of the Coalition at 
Waterloo, and from thence to the impending silence of St. Helena. 
The very idea of physical power, unaided by spiritual force, means 
dust and ashes. All its pomps and shows, its palms and its pageants, 
its fleeting and ever-varying changes, its manifold devices for popular 
favour, all are inventions of a lazy and perfidious optimism to hide 
the reality and mock the Eternal. If, in the love of power, there 
is nothing but vanity, there can be no virtue in the acts of rulers 
who seek power. The decadence of Rome was ushered in by pomp 
and popular enthusiasm. For in the march of nations there is a 
secret ferment of folly which unites the ignorance of the multitude 
with the desperation of ambitious leaders, and all rush together 
towards the mirage that shimmers in the wilderness of illusion. 

In a recent article, entitled Zhe Revolution of Society, the Coun- 
tess of Warwick says: ‘‘ The leading feature of this social upheaval 
is its blind worship of wealth. The former leaders of Society are 
elbowed on one side if they cannot compete in the display of 
Mammon. Birth, talent, services to the State, all have to give way 
before this power, which is the more dangerous because it is sensible 
of no checks, and acknowledges but small responsibility.” But Lady 
Warwick fails to note, in her otherwise admirable study, that the 
real cause of this Mammon-worship lies in the decadence of the 
British nobility. There would be no Mammon-worship if the titled 
members of English society refused to bow down before this god. 
The British nobleman is apprehensive, covetous, suspicious ; 
Mammon is snobbish, ambitious, and eager. But in this bloodless 
revolution wealth has the upper hand, and the nobility are made 
to appear as a mere prop to the tower of Babel fabric erected by 
Mammon. Nothing equal to this state of things is recorded in the 
history of any city or state, ancient or modern. At the bottom of 
all this is greed, covetousness, frivolity, luxury, and idle amusement. 
For it is plain that if the greatest names in the British aristocracy 
did not wish it, Mammon could not command them as it now does. 
‘* Aristocracy,” says Chateaubriand, “ has three successive ages : the 
age of superiority, the age of privileges, the age of vanity ; sprang 
from the first, it degenerates in the second, and expires in the 
third.” And again, what Chateaubriand said of France in the early 
part of the cantury, can now be applied to England : 


“Tt would not astonish me if, in the restlessness of our impuissance, 
we should be under the necessity of barricading ourselves against Europe 
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instead of going forth to face it, to give up our freedom from within, that 
we may be delivered from a chimerical terror from without; to lose 
ourselves in futile expectancy against the spirit of our genius and the four- 
teen centuries which compose our national institutions.” 


And he adds: “The despotism which Bonaparte left in the air will 
descend , on us in forts and barriers.’ Change Bonaparte into 
Mammon, and this prophecy is applicable to Eaglish society of the 
present day. In France the ambition and vanity of one man pre- 
pared the way for social chaos; in the Anglo-Saxon world a whole 
class is blindly moving towards social disruption and political 
anarchy. ‘The illusions created by Mammon are preparing the way 
for vast upheavals in the civil and political life of the United States. 
It is this influence which is changing republican sentiments into a 
craze for spurious pedigrees and preposterous imitations of the 
European nobility. To this influence may be attributed the obstre- 
perous rivalry among a certain class, and a penchant for imitating 
the false, the puerile, and the decadent. If the chimera of the 
golden-winged dragon is a dangerous symbol in the old world, the 
danger is no less great in the new, where certain wealthy people are 
obsessed by the idea that the word “Imperial” contains a magic 
power to accomplish the impossible, to compel Earope to a serse of 
reverence and awe, to change the institutions, ideas, and aspirations 
of a natural and noble democracy into the sordid and fantastic 
ambitions of a few society leaders whose chief aim in life is how to 
surpass the /étes of sybaritic potentates, and equal the grim and 
empty pomps of their apparent triamphs. This is one of the most 
curious illusions connected with this extraordinary age; for it is 
clear that if you set out to ape any one, you must do so to the last 
grimace, and, like the actor, the imitation must be carried on, down 
to the dying contortions of the person depicted. 

Regarded in a psychological light, the Imperial idea in America 
is the direct offspring of the snobbish class. There is about the 
word a whole world of Ceesarian illusions, a world in which the ima- 
gination may run riot without let or hindrance, avoiding, with 
romantic fastidiousness, the dire necessities of the poor on this hand, 
and the needs of the body politic on that, a panoramic world 
unrolling before the excitable and neurotic mind all those fabulous 
scenes once painted by command—Bonaparte crossing the Alps 
seated on a charger, and, later, crowned in Notre Dame clothed in 
purple.and covered with jewellery ; or, looking into the future, the 
picture of the Capitol at Washington turned into a vast canopied 
throne-room, in which is seated some Anglo-Saxon Napoleon, the 
symbol of American Imperialism. There is in America an element 
of snobbery so keenly ambitious, so callously domineering, that 
nothing wholly escapes its withering influence. Under the guise of 
national interests it makes its presence felt at the Capitol and in 
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Church councils, as well as in commercial centres, whose leading 
minds are secretly actuated by a spirit of display, social rivalry, and 
a desire to connect themselves with the European aristocracy. 

While Europe is imitating and adopting many of the best customs 
and inventions of the Great Republic, a large class in America are 
imitating all that is decadent in the life of Europeans. New York 
is now so intimately connected with London that the social elements 
in these cities have become practically one. But there is this 
difference: while the aristocracy in the old country is being gradually 
levelled down to a democratic standard, the wealthy classes in the 
new world are copying the very things which caused degeneracy in 
the European noble, for there is nothing so blind as snobbery. 
The talk about commercial expansion is a lame and idle excuse to 
cloak the reality ; the all-important question among a certain people 
is, how to throw off the «gis of republicanism and democracy. 
About the word Imperial there is an imperious ring. Init there isa 
trumpet tone which implies defiance and command. It aspires not 
only to equality with the old imperial houses, but superiority in 
wealth and worldly power. It comes with its own illusions, its own 
ambitions, and its own prerogatives. It has a train of liveried 
servants and an army of flatterers. 

In America Puritanism prepared the way for intellectual freedom, 
but the age of superiority was ushered in with the Declaration of 
Independence. The signers of the Declaration were nature’s noble- 
men, ‘The age of privileges was ushered in at the close of the war 
of secession with Lincoln’s oration at Gettysburg. Lincoln stood on 
that mysterious line which separates the glorious achievements of 
the past from the popular privileges of the present and immediate 
future; he stood before the graves at Gettysburg, the one supreme 
figure of the world, in whose presence intellect and imagination were 
wrapt and fascinated, compared with whom the European rulers of 
his time appear to the mind’s eye as so many actors with tin crowns 
in a mechanical play. With the freeing of the slaves and the 
ushering in of the new order came unheard of privileges, An 
aristocracy of wealth was now being formed. Privileges began to 
develop into what might be called the licence of individual liberty. 
With the multiplicity of creeds many of the leading churches were 
transformed into social clubs, of intellect on one hand and fashion 
on the other. In politics men were beginning to seek for place 
instead of the maintenance of principle ; in commerce for wealth 
instead of national progress; in society for position instead of socinl 
dignity. Changes now occur in a few decades that would have taken 
centuries to evolve in former ages; and from the death of Lincoln 
to the accession of Mr. Cleveland the age of privilege in America 
did its work, and the age of vanity commenced. 

Three things have caused this premature old age: rapid and 
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continued increase of wealth, the American’s love of travel,’and a hasty, 
superficial culture. Long continued prosperity has created a love of 
luxury unparalleled in the history of the world; rapid and easy 
travelling a taste for foreign things; cheap schools, colleges, and 
literature a belief that the highest culture consists in hearing and 
seeing. Americans have lived so fast that only an insignificant few 
have had the time to read and digest the work of the great thinkers 
and writers like Emerson, Lowell, and Whitman. Thousands who 
have made the voyage to Europe more than once have never crossed 
the Mississippi River ; others from the Far West know London and 
Paris without having passed a day in Washington. Thirty years ago 
the word “ pioneering ” was the universal excuse for every failing ; 
but to-day the people in the towns of the Rocky Mountains live 
with as much luxury and fashion as those of Paris and New York. 
The word “ pioneer” has had its day. When Dickens first visited 
the United States he had some trouble to find in the Far West a 
prairie which had not been touched with spade or plough, and I 
myself was fortunate in having seen a prairie, perhaps the only one 
left, on which no trees or houses could be seen. Every American 
who tries to excuse his country by the hack phrase “ we are a young 
people,” not only begs the question but does something worse—he 
condemns in one breath every principle and tenet of democracy. A 
people who are governed by some scores of millionaires, whose 
parents before them had inhabited palatial homes, are not so young 
as the superficial observer would suppose. We have to look at such 
people from two points of view: the practical and the psychological. 
Considered in a scientific light the American business man has a 
young head ; considered in a social light he has an old heart. In 
imagination he is still inventing and creating; in feeling he is 
discontented and blasé. The typical rich American of to-day 
regards with indifference the luxuries with which he is surrounded. 
What he and his wife desire are the distinctions and privileges 
which belong to the illusions of the social world. Steeped in 
an atmosphere of ennui, the only solace for so much mental 
misery is a sojourn in Europe once or twice a year, where it is 
some consolation to dine with a decadent lord or sup with a déclassée 
duchess. 

The American people—whose leaders are not the ministers, the 
scientists, the thinkers, but the wealthy sets of Washington, New 
York, and Chicago—are rapidly being trained and prepared for the 
pomps of Empire. Little by little this idea is taking root in the 
minds of the young. Children who see the word written every- 
where wil], when they grow up, prefer it to the stale and meaning- 
less one of Republic. In all the old cities of the Eastern States 
the masses will have become used to the doings and pretensions of 
the idle rich, whose every act and word are modelled on the life and 
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speech of the English nobility. Two things must in the near future 
bring about an empire: continued prosperity and the inordinate 
ambitions of the rich. By continued success in the manufacturing 
world and the domination of the grain markets of Europe, the 
American workmen would be enabled to live in such comfort that 
they would not object to an emperor. Well fed people never 
object to any new power which will treat them as well or better 
than the old. It was hunger that caused the French Revolution. 
As for the choice of an emperor it could be accomplished in one 
of three ways: by the election of a prince of the house of 
Bonaparte, by the election of an Anglo-German prince, or by the 
acclamation of some popular conqueror. The man who annexes 
Canada and leads a million soldiers into Mexico will not be far from 
an imperial crown. 

No experienced observer will deny that in America the tendency 
is towards commercial and imperial expansion. During the War of 
Secession scores of comparatively poor men were metamorphosed into 
millionaires. While the war lasted, Government money flowed like 
water through the great centres of distribution like Cincinnati, 
Baltimore, and Chicago. While the South was being denuded of 
men and stripped of grain, impoverished by fire, sword, and famine, 
palatial buildings, residences, and theatres were being erected in the 
principal cities of the North. In many sections of the country 
working men received two and even three times the usual wages, 
A wave of luxury and fashion swept across the country from New 
York to the valley of the Mississippi, the like of which had never 
been seen or dreamt of in the history of America or any other 
country.!_ Changes occcurred as if by magic. The South was 
humbled, broken, impoverished; the North was triumphant and 


1 My parents, being in America, travelled considerably in the West during the 
war. I saw in St. Louis, in the early sixties, the opening of the Lindall and 
Southern Hotels, considered at that time the two finest hotels in the world. At 
Niagara Falls, where we passed one year during the most critical period of the great 
conflict, the fashionable hotels were crowded with guests in the summer season. 
Dances were held in the ballrooms of the hotels during each week, and the women 
from the different cities, both East and West, vied with one another in the costliness 
of their dress. Among the throng one recognised many lucky contractors who had 
become wealthy since the beginning of hostilities ; they were making the tour of the 
Northern watering-places, and I would meet the same faces the next season at Saratoga, 
where they would rival the millionaires of New York in the lavishness of outlay. No 
one in the North, except the near relatives of the soldiers at the front, bothered about 
the horrors that were occurring in the Southern States. At Chicago, during the 
worst part of the war, the fashionable sights at the opera and in the streets dazzled 
the spectator far more than anything on the stage. The fashionable women poured 
out of the matinée performances on a summer afternoon arrayed in garments that 
would have petrified the Queen of Sheba with envy. They stepped from the different 
theatres into the street, walking home in a long line of shimmering moire-antique 
(for that was the Parisian mode then) in all the most exquisite shades, in pale rose, 
“ moon-on-the-lake ” blue, old gold, mauve, and sea-green, each of these regal dresses 
partly covered witha thin shaw] of point lace costing from five to seven hundred dollars, 
the parasol matching the dress and covered with lace, the whole costume demand- 
ing an outlay of nearly two thousand dollars. ‘These sights dazzled and bewildered 
the crowds that gathered at the matinée hour to see the wonderful procession pass. 
These and other splendours of the kind were the special gifts which the God of War 
made to the North. 
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booming. It was the nouveaux riches of the war, who, as soon as 
the conflict ceased, made for Paris, where they beheld the Empire in 
all its deceits and shams whicn they mistook for glory. The war 
contractors and speculators of the North, now free, and: with their 
fortunes invested in Government bonds, could take up their residence 
in Paris or Rome and forget the democratic institutions and customs 
of the Great Republic. At first Americans who visited Europe 
did not take to European sights and habits; but as soon as it 
became the fashion for the rich to make an annual trip abroad 
criticism of European society gradually ceased. As soon as 
Americans began to sojourn in England instead of on the continent 
the most serious change in American sentiment occurred. Many 
became ashamed of the word “republicanism.” No device was 
neglected by which they could meet an English lord on his own 
ground, so to speak. Nothing equal to this volte face from democracy 
to imperialism can be found in history. 

The changes have come about in such a way that only the most 
far-seeing intellects in America have any idea of the events in store 
for their country. For it is a mistake to suppose that American 
luxury, greed, and ambition are recent developments in the national 
life. I have shown that these things existed all through the War of 
Secession; but they/were not noticed at a time when public opinion 
might have made them impossible. The example of brilliant and 
eloquent men like Wendell Phillips, Garrison, Samner, Brooks, Hale, 
no longer count except among a small class of cultured people 
belonging to the New England States. The discourses and writings 
of the Emersons and the Parkers no longer influence the national 
mind. Thirty years ago the whole country took its moral tone from 
Boston. The whole nation is now influenced by the wealthy sets of 
the fashionabie centres. Washington basks in the radiance of 
ambassadorial pomp; Baltimore has a cardinal’s court ; New York 
is both Catholic and Episcopalian; Chicago makes a distinction 
between the millionaires of the stock yards and those of the stock 
exchange. There is scarcely a city or town that is not in some 
way connected by a kind of wireless communication with the British 
nobility. But this state of things will not long satisfy the com- 
mercial potentates of the Great Republic. As soon as the American 
navy is three times as powerful as it now is an empire will be 
formed that may dominate the world, with a court at Washington 
surpassing in wealth and magnificence anything recorded in history, 

The most terrible sort of pride, ssys Carlyle in his French Revolu- 
tion, is purse-pride. It is the pride that is never satisfied, because 
there is never an end to its impulses. Death and destruction can 
alone extinguish the delirium of vanity. But there is another 
aspect to this question: the scientific point of view. If there is a 
law in nature that brings riches out of poverty, the same law will 
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bring poverty out of riches; the nation that began in poverty and 
democracy should in the natural law grow into wealth and empire 
and then pass into decline. It matters not, then, how we look at 
it, the thing that seems inevitable in America is the rapid 
ascendency of an imperial aristocracy. A sort of trust will be 
formed for the creation and maintenance of a titled class. Wealth 
against wealth, vanity against vanity, the American millionaire will 
subjugate the titled millionaire of Europe and end by being his 
patron. 
FRANCIS GRIERSON. 





THE NEXT DEPRESSION IN AMERICA. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY’s warning to his countrymen early last year 
against the danger of checking industrial and commercial prosperity 
by over-speculation may be taken as the earnest admonition of 
a man who, having within his purview the widest and most im- 
portant: political and economic conditions, was subjected to that 
intense strain of responsibility which makes for the Presidency what 
Thomas Jefferson called “a splendid misery.” Many other voices 
have since taken up this warning—voices from the world of finance, 
from that of trade unionism, frem the intermediate manufacturing and 
commercial fields, and from among those who, examining the historical 
records, see in the recurrence of industrial crises an approach to 
regularity, which, if not proving the ten-year cycle that some 
students avouch, suggests an approximate periodicity that breeds 
a dread that lean kine will before long issue from the river of 
plenty and swallow the fat kine that came forth to bless the 
land. 

Yet the speculation cannot mean that kind of Wall Street 
effervescence, fierce though it be for days together, such as rushed 
Northern Pacific up from one hundred to one thousand dollars a 
share. Neither can it be the kind of speculation that makes or 
unmakes individual fortunes in the wheat pit or the provision 
market. Nor yet can it relate to the “wild-cat” enterprises that 
seasons of prosperity generate, and more or less than four score of 
which, representing millions and ten of millions of capital on paper, 
have within the past few months closed their brief existences. Such 
forms of speculation are mere froth upon the wave that sweeps along 
in the boom and volume of production. 

Now just as Dr. Frederick Rose, British Consul at Stuttgart, 
shows in the blue book recently issued from the British Foreign 
Office that land speculation was what brought a crisis to the great 
era of general speculation and extended credit in Germany, and 
precipitated the present depression there, so can it be shown that 
Jand speculation has been the chief cause of the more important 
industrial depressions in the United States for the last three-quarters 
of a century. 
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Consider one of our depressions somewhat carefally—that of 1837. 
In his Life of Martin Van Buren, Mr. Edward M. Shepard with 
much clearness has analysed the causes that broke banks, halted 
industry, brought disaster to that President’s administration and cut 
short his political career, or a number of years preceding 1837 
there had been a flow of population westward into the new country, 
perhaps more in expectation of its future devolopment than of its 
immediate benefits, Roads, canals, river improvements preceded, 
attended, followed these settlements ; this vast and jubilant move- 
ment of population causing an extraordinary growth of “internal 
improvements,” The debates of congresses and legislatures, the 
messages of presidents and governors, had been full of the subject. 
If, the Erie Canal, finished in 1825, had rendered vast natural 
resources available, and had made its chief builder famous, why 
should not like schemes prosper farther west ? The success of rail- 
roads was already established, and there was infinite promise in the 
extension of them already planned. In 1830 twenty-three miles 
were constructed, in 1831 ninety-four miles, and in 1836 the ‘otal 
construction had risen to 1273 miles. So the American people 
‘“‘ with one consent gave themselves to an amazing extravagance of 
land speculation.” In the city of Mobile the valuation of real 
estate in 1831 was $1,294,810; in 1837, but six years later, it had 
risen to $27,482,961; and then in 1846, long after the boom had 
burst, it had shrunk to $8,638,250. The price of public land fixed 
by law was $1.25 per acre. From 1820 to 1829 the average annual 
sales had been $1,300,000. In 1835 they suddenly mounted to 
$14,757,600, and in 1836 to $24,877,179. But this appreciation 
was not confined to the new country. The speculative fever applied 
as well to the older States. Lands about the cities and villages of 
New York had risen several hundred per cent. in value, and were 
sold, not to be occupied by buyers, but to be sold again at higher 
prices. ‘‘ The passion for speculation prevailed to an extent before 
unknown, not only among the capitalists, but among the merchants, 
who abstracted capital from their business for land and stock 
speculations, and then resorted to the banks”; the banks in their 
turn, swayed by the general speculative fever, extending their 
credit. This withdrawal of capital from productive enterprises sent 
general prices up. A mass meeting was held in the City Hall Park, 
New York City, the week after Van Buren’s inauguration, March 4, 
1837, to protest against high rents and high prices of provisions. 
And what was complained of in New York was felt in the other 
large cities of the country. But months before Van Buren took his 
seat in the White House, his predecessor, Andrew Jackson, saw signs 
of a collapse of the speculation. This alarmed him. He did two 
things. He complied with the loud demands for the distribution 
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Act of 1836 for a loan, which was really a gift. This, instead of 
relieving, intensified the speculation, for the money was used by the 
States to further “internal improvements,” thus furthering inflation. 
The speculative balloon was expanded to its fullest extent. It 
needed but a small sharp point to prick it, Any one of a number 
of circumstances might have furnished that point. Fate supplied it 
in the other thing that Jackson did. He issued a circular demand- 
ing that thereafter all payments for public lands be made, not 
in paper money, as theretofore, but in gold. There was a rush for 
gold; it went to a high, a killing premium. The United States 
Bank, defeated by Jackson for a renewal of its federal charter, had, 
some charge fraudulently, obtained a charter from the State of 
Pennsylvania ; but involved in the general speculation and the 
difficulty of making specie payment it failed, carrying down all the 
banks of the south and west. A general smash followed. Almost a 
thousand banks stopped payment. ‘There were 33,000 mercantile 
failures, and the total estimated loss was $440,000,000. 

This is, too, the story of the crisis of 1837. Land speculation was 
what piled the load on the camel; the currency circular was the 
straw that finally broke its back. Similar examination of the facts 
will show that land speculation was the main factor in the succeed- 
ing crises of 1857, 1873, 1884, and 1893—-that tariff changes, cur- 
rency changes or mere fear of currency anges.was in this or that 
instance the fatal last straw. 

But admitting that this may have been at the bottom of the five 
crises named, is it to be supposed that land speculation will of 
necessity cause future panics or depressions, any more than that there 
will be a return of the tulip furor in Holland or of the South Sea 
Bubble in England? Why set land speculation down as more than 
the chance, or at any rate the intermittent, first cause of panics and 
depressions? In what way does this kind of speculation differ from 
other forms of speculation ? 

It differs from other forms of speculation and it is persistent in 
its operation because it attaches to one of the three fundamental 
factors in general production, these three factors being—land, labour, 
and capital. Land is at once the resting-place and the storehouse 
of all mankind. It is as necessary to the existence of human beings 
as is the air. Build a railroad, start a steamboat or steamship line, 
cut a canal, spread telegraph or telephone wires, erect houses, cleer 
away timber, break ground, drain a marsh, sink a shaft, construct an 
aqueduct, displace cobble stones with asphalt pavement, introduce 
electric lighting, lay out public parks, add to the convenience or the 
beauty of a locality, introduce labour-saving machinery, develop new 
methods—and land, the land of that vicinity, whether the vicinity be 
extended or contracted, is benefited. If there is advancement in all 
directions—that is to say, if there is general progress—so much the 
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more is land benefited in price. Leta municipality lay out a street ; 
let a Carnegie establish and endow a great concert hall or college or 
library ; let the county authorities build a fine public high road; let 
few or many individuals pierce a new country with a steam highway 
—and land in the neightourhood, be its realm wide or narrow, is 
bettered in price. Considered as a mere location, and irrespective of 
any improvements, irrespective of any labour of whatever kind upon 
it, the market price of a piece of land tends to advance with social 
growth and social improvement about it; tends to keep step with the 
increase of population and the development of civilissd ways. The 
economic value of land—that is, of land considered as bare—depend- 
ing upon environment, the selling price mounts in anticipation of 
improved environment. ‘This anticipation becomes a speculation. 
Quantities of land at once available for primary uses are valued at 
their possible future availability for higher uses; that is to say, the 
selling price is based not upon its present, but upon its prospective 
advantages. This anticipated value in effect discounts the future. 
It leaps beyond present conditions to what is promised in time to 
come, And since all present activity quickens expectation, specula- 
tion as to the benefits to be at some future time conferred upon a 
locality increases with the growth or even persistence of present 
prosperity. Present “‘ good times” will send hope forward with 
leaps and bounds, and land will now sell for a considerable part of 
what it is thought it will be worth in the still greater “ good times” 
to come. 

This is what occurs to more or less extent in all seasons of pros- 
perity, and its operation becomes the more marked as such prosperity 
becomes broad and general; as it matures and intensifies. Specu- 
lation sends the price of land up according to the extent, strength, 
and duration of the prosperity era. Continuing to rise in anticipa- 
tion of tke still larger value to spring from the greater prosperity 
that mounting hope promises, the price of land overtakes and out- 
strips the present state of material progress. The price that Jabour 
and capital must give to engage productively with land becomes too 
great to encourage them to remain active. Land gets too much of 
the fruits of production ; labour and capital too little, distinguishing 
capital from monopoly, of course. Labour and capital, therefore, 
stop producing ; the more abruptly if some extra burden is suddenly 
thrown upon them, such as increased taxes of any kind or a changed 
currency. If labour and capital become gradually inactive we have 
a depression ; if their activity be sharp and jarring, with tightened 
credit, suspension of banks and failure of manufacturing and com- 
mercial establishments, we have a panic. 

Now if the main cause of industrial crises in the United States is 
to be found in land speculation, what sign is there of that kind of 
speculation overtaking our present extraordinary “ business pros- 
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perity”? One's eyes naturally first turn for answer to the money 
centre of the continent—-New York. There at first glance appear 
no evidences of serious land speculation. But looking closer, rents 
as a whole are seen to be advancing, and in spite of the action of the 
recent city administration, which, designing to swell the revenue 
without raising the tax rate, increased the official valuation of 
vacant lots hitherto valued lower proportionately than improved land 
or other forms of property. This to some degree checked specula- 
tion. It forced the immediate use of land instead of its withholding, 
and thereby stimulated the building trade to an activity never before 
seen in New York, notwithstanding the high price of building mate- 
rials imposed by the “ trusts,” 

Then, too, the introduction of electric locomotion has aici a 
revolution in the distribution of population and the comparative 
value of localities in New York City, as in a large proportion of the 
other cities of the country. Except at the very nerve or financial 
centres in these cities, land values may not have made marked 
advance in the old urban neighbourhoods, but through the construc- 
tion of the time- and distance-destroying electric railroads, which 
have made a sudden spring into existence, it has risen tremendously 
in new urban and suburban districts. 

Even if other evidences of land speculation were not very clear, 
an almost sure proof of it must be the flocking of men of large 
wealth to land investments at a time when other fields of speculation 
hold out large and quick reward. In most of the large cities wealthy 
men have now organised large speculating companies. In New 
York, for example, the Standard Oil coterie is connected with the 
Central Realty Bond and Trust Company; James Speyer and 
Cornelius Vanderbilt with the New York Realty Corporation; and 
William F, Havermeyer with the Central Realty Company. 

These facts, therefore, give warrant for this statement of one of 
the most careful and conservative New York journals, in its review 
of the operations of the real estate market for 1901 : “ This year will 
unquestionably rank as one of the greatest speculative periods in the 
history of Manhattan realty.” And considering the whole of the 
urban areas, it is certain that there has been a large appreciation 
during the past two years or more in the value of land in most of 
the cities and towns of the United States. 

There has also been a considerable rise in the value of farms of 
New York State. Near Ithica is a farm that may be said to indicate 
the condition of all western New York. In 1872, the great specu- 
lative year, this farm was valued at $5000; in 1882 it dropped to 
$4000; in 1890, to $3000; in 1894, to $2500; and now it has 
risen to about $3500. Farms in Schoharie County are reported to 
have advanced 20 per cent. during the past few years. Fruit lands 
in the western part of the State are appreciating, and the dairy farms 
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n the east have notably advanced, an instance in Herkimer County 
being a place which, valued at $12,000, sank to $4000, and now 
has risen to $10,000. 

What is true of New York is true to more or less extent of most 
of the eastern States. Land as a whole is appreciating faster than 
the ratio of population. But for obvious and extensive speculation 
we must look to the middle west, from Illinois south to Texas. A 
recent report says that a few years ago there was but little farm 
land in Illinois valued higher than $50 or $75 an acre, whereas a 
farm in Kankakee County has recently been sold at $112.50 an 
acre, and another at $120 an acre. At Roanoak, Woodford County, 
a farm of 160 acres has just been transferred for $150 an acre, 
and $140 an acre has been refused for a farm of 240 acres lying 
between Kappa and El Paso. The Champaign Gazette reports a 
160-acre farm near Ellsworth selling for $130.50 an acre. All 
these farms have but moderate improvements, and they indicate 
the rise of prices all over Illinois. The report imparting this 
information further says: ‘ During the last year it is estimated 
that more than $200,000 has been invested by people in Kankakee 
County for land in Iowa, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, at prices 
ranging all the way from $12 to $50 an acre, with perhaps $30 
an acre as an average. All the county officials have bought farms 
in these States, mostly in the way of speculation.” 

This is but one of innumerable evidences of a still more active 
land speculation west and south of Illinois. A direct report from 
South Dakota says that “land sales have during the past year 
been enormous,” and that “ prices have advanced from 25 to 100 per 
cent.” Similar reports come from southern Minnesota, Nebraska, 
northern Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, and Texas. 
Eastern money is pouring in for investment—largely in mortgages 
—so that this is another way in which the east will suffer when the 
“slump ” shall come. 

Yet serious as this state of things may appear, it does not include 
a form of land speculation now involving many parts of the country, 
chiefly the Jarge money centres and notably New York. This is 
embodied in the concentration or “trust” movement. Take steam 
railroads and steel making as two of the many types of this kind of 
speculation. Just now we are witnessing a famine in locomotives 
and cars on the chief railroad lines, The rolling stock is inadequate 
to carry the freight offered, and various manufacturing plants have 
had to close down temporarily because they could not get their 
supplies or have their finished products taken away. ‘The railroad 
earnings have, in consequence of this unwonted activity, been very 
large, and railroad shares have been and are on a high level in the 
stock market. 

Now what is the first important element in a railroad? The 
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land. It is land set apart for transportation purposes ; land devoted 
to a steam highway ; land commonly spoken of as a “right of way.” 
This land mounts in value with increasing traffic, and consequently 
increasing toll, or with expectancy of such, so that speculation in 
railroad stocks and bonds is a very important kind of land 
speculation. 

Turn to the enormous steel-making consolidation—the United 
States Steel Corporation. Its president, Mr. Charles M. Schwab, 
practically admitted, when cited before the United States Industrial 
Commission, that the plants of its constituent companies could be 
reproduced for the corporation’s bonds ($304,000,000), and that its 
stock, preferred and common, aggregating $1,100,000,000 par value, 
was based on a land speculation—to wit, on tle corporation’s coal 
and ore supplies, his claim being that it had an absolute monopoly 
of the Connellsville coal fields of 60,000 acres, making the best coke 
in the world, and that it had “in sight” in the north-west 
500,000,000 tons of the best steel-making ore to be found in the 
country. These mineral lands, he thought, gave more than sufficient 
basis for the Steel Corporation’s prodigious capitalisation, and it is 
upon that kind of foundation that the company’s stock is now being 
placed upon the market. What is this but a colossal capitalised 
land speculation—a speculation founded upon the assumption that 
the present extraordinary demand for steel and steel products will 
continue? What if this demand should not continue ? 

When one realises that practically the same few hands controlling 
this steel operation controls the centralising railroads, the supply of 
copper, of petroleum, of linseed oil, of anthracite and bituminous 
coal, of salt and of borax, and that they have great banking facilities 
scattered over the country—one estimate for New York alone being 
85 per cent. of the aggregate deposits of the banks there—for 
financing their enterprises, we get some suggestion of the stupendous 
speculation involved. The public is investing in these trust securities, 
not at the price of the old constituent companies, but at “ watered ” 
and vastly higher price. These combinations in turn are putting up 
the price of their products, that unquestionable authority, Dun’s 
Review, for January 7, showing an increase of 40 per cent. in the 
price of 350 typical commodities within less than five years. High 
prices must sooner or later shorten demand, when, of course 
the trust revenue must shrink and with it the value of trust 
stocks, 

Here, then, is another and tremendous form of land speculation 
in full progress, with this difference from the specuiation in city 
lots and farms, that the latter is slow to start and slow to stop; 
whereas, with its Wall Street princes of speculation who have 
access to every channel of information, this steel trust—and the 
other great trust’ combinations are like it—is as sensitive to 
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speculative conditions as a barometer is to those of the atmosphere. 
The trust managers are first to read indications of advantage and 
first to see the sign of warning, and where trusts are operating on 
conditions of general prosperity, as at present, these managers will 
probably “discount ” the business boom and be prepared for a down- 
ward stock market long before the mass of the people realise that 
the summit has been reached and a decline is imminent. Nothing 
is so timid as money, and any one of scores of apprehended dangers 
or accidents may shiver confidence and chill credit. Some speculators 
will immediately sell their securities. That will start others, and 
then, if the other forms of land speculation have reached their 
limit, the deluge. 

The simple sovereign remedy for land speculation, which is at the 
root of industrial depressions, lies in the concentration of the whole 
burden of taxation upon the value of land, exclusive of improvements 
—on ground values, or what the economists call “‘ economic rent ”— 
for this would prevent the holding of Jand idle, would compel its 
best use, and would kill speculation, But we are not considering 
the cure of industrial depressions. We are considering only their 
cause, and this examination leads to the belief that a deep depression 
in the United States cannot be far off. Indeed, it may be much 
nearer than we dream, for all that has been said is based upon the 
assumption of a general prosperity, of a widespread distribution of 
the benefits of the present industrial and commercial activity. 
But this really is not the fact. It is true that returns from 
various forms of monopoly are large, but it is also true that the 
returns in lesser businesses where no such monopolistic element 
enters is very small, and is measured by the rate of interest paid 
by those most stable of our financial institutions, the savings 
banks, which is steadily falling, and is proved by the large number 
of small failures, which is not lessening, if, indeed, it is not on 
the increase. 

Then, too, the great mass of the people of the country must 
depend upon wages for their subsistence, and while the cost of 
living, both in rent and price of commodities, is, as we have seen, 
advancing, reports issued by the United States Census Commissioner 
for the decade ending with 1900 show that 33 States and terri- 
tories—all to this writing reported—show a decline of 7°6 per cent. 
in general money wages, notwithstanding increased wages in some 
divisions of skilled labour. This would indicate that our prosperity 
does not include the general population, but really excludes a large 
part of it; and the amazing number of answers to newspaper 
advertisements for an accountant, for example, at a rate of remu- 
neration that many years ago would have seemed preposterously 
low, is one of many proofs that might be given. 

But whether this proof is indubitable or not, it is certain that 
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the depressions abroad have made conditions that will intensify 
the crisis when it shall come, since they have compelled the floating 
mainly at home of our new ventures, and also the taking up at 
our present high prices of great holdings that Old World investors, 
by reason of hard times there, have had to send back. So that 
when the reaction comes our people will have to bear practically 
the whole burden. 
Henry GEORGE, JUN. 





CONFIRMING BISHOPS AND CROWN 
PREROGATIVES. 


Once more the British public have witnessed one of the many and 
oft-repeated struggles which seem periodically destined to take place 
within the polity of the Church of England as it is presumed to be 
by law established. Just when it was hoped that recent protests 
had stimulated the action of our bishops in the direction of curtail- 
ment of the extravagances which, in some quarters, prevailed in the 
formularies of worship and ritual observances; just when the 
public attention was mostly directed to a serious consideration of 
the national troubles involved in the South African war and the 
quickening manifestations of continental hate of this people, the 
simple fact of the selection and the nomination to the Bishopric 
of Worcester of an eminent clergyman by the Crown, the cere- 
monies attending his election to the holy office by the Dean and 
Chapter, and confirmation by the Archbishop of Canterbury, became, 
as we recently found, suddenly of the greatest possible interest, not 
only to Churchmen but to the public at large, involving, as we shall 
see, what in the eyes of some is none other than “ a stone of stum- 
bling and a rock of offence,” with this result, that the rite or cere- 
mony of his confirmation by the Archbishop, upon his election by 
the Dean and Chapter, in obedience to the licence or congé d'élire of 
the King, hitherto looked upon as at least of substance and not a 
mere form, has in this regard been challenged, oddly enough, not by 
the objectors—the protesting laity of the diocese—who reject the 
now Bishop of Worcester’s views, but by the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
of the Church themselves, the Archbishop of Canterbury being for 
this purpose their mouthpiece, who, in short, allege that, when 
rightly understood, “ confirmation” is, if a statutory ceremony, yet 
one not involving any right in objectors to insist on any examination 
into doctrines or other fitness of the bishop elect. Is, in fact, a mere 
form of obedience to the mandate of the Crown, and is not the time 
or place to hear the objections of such of the laity as have chosen to 
regard the bishop elect as the embodiment of clerical aims and doc- 
trinal beliefs inimical to the welfare of the Church as by law estab- 
lished. The outcome, therefore, is that once again those old and 
well-worn questions which have divided, alas! for centuries into two 
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great camps within the Church, the clergy and laity, have to be 
inquired into and determined by the secular courts. 

Oar present object is not for one moment to take any side or to 
contend for any views opposed to those promulgated by either party. 
It so happens that this question now raised at least possesses this 
quality, that the Bishop of Worcester’s doctrinal views, and the 
methods he has adopted in giving expression to them, so far as they 
are either justified by those who agree with him, or condemned by 
those who oppose him, may be left for the immediate purposes of 
this article out of consideration altogether. 

The true fact is this: the interest centres not in the persons who 
have played their respective parts in the contention,and theyare many, 
but in the part itself which has been the subject of investigation and 
of judicial inquiry. What isit? How hasit arisen? What may 
its ultimate determination effect in the near fyture history of the 
Church as an establishment and its relation to the Crown and State ? 
In short, will the outcome of it be to draw tighter the bond which 
binds the Church to the State, in the person of the King, or to cut 
the bond in sunder and to proclaim the advent of “ disestablish- 
ment,” whether it involves or not the correlative ‘‘ disendowment ” ? 

It is, then, the historical side of this important question which 
now looms into prominence. 

The legal arguments already conducted in the courts show that at 
once this is the point. Before “consecration ” was “ confirmation ” 
by the Archbishop a condition and a necessary preliminary, and was 
he bound to confirm the nominee of the Crown? What, indeed, 
has been the history of the relation of the Crown towards the epis- 
copacy as regards the nomination, election, confirmation, and “ in- 
vestiture” of the bishops? Was there any discretion in the 
Archbishop to refuse to confirm because of doctrinal beliefs or other 
unfitness of the bishop-elect ? 

Like most other Church questions, it must be admitted that the 
high position sought to be maintained in the interest of the Crown, 
even if sound, at any rate bristles with inconsistency and invites 
adverse criticism. The legal argument conducted by the law olficers 
of the Crown against the rule nisi granted by the Court of King’s 
Bench to the objectors is, in substance, an endeavour to belittle the 
rite or ceremony of “ confirmation,” as being the surest and safest 
method of “dishing the objectors.” If the ceremony was not abso- 
lutely essential to the bishop’s investiture, and a condition precedent 
to ultimate consecration, then, however serious the objectors may 
have been in fulfilling what was supposed to be their rights as pro- 
testors against his appointment, their protests, when they were 
solemnly cited, as they were, to attend and object, can be either 
treated with contempt or the hearing of their objections be subjected 
to that most uncertain thing known as “the discretion of the 
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presiding officer,” who, in this instance, is the Vicar-General of the 
diocese, representing the Archbishop of Canterbury, who himself, 
probably, in the first instance, is the very person responsible for the 
nomination to the intended appointment by the King. 

Now this is a condition of things which some may think will not 
unreasonably tend to exasperate not alone the particular objectors, 
but also other men of logical or judicial mind who care more for the 
substance than the form of things. When the Vicar-General refused 
to listen to the objectors, and threatened to clear the court if the 
objectors persisted, they declared that the whole proceeding was a 
“ gigantic farce.” Were they right? Why, the legal arguments 
recently urged in the court in defence of the Vicar-General’s rulings 
are very nearly demonstrating the fact that the ceremony really was 
“a farce,” and that “farce” was about culminating when the pro- 
clamation for contumacy was read against non-appearing objectors, 
when the objectors were then and there ready to formulate their 
objections but were denied a hearing. 

What, it may be asked, comes of all such inconsistency except to 
compel all and sundry once more to rammage amongst old statutes, 
decretals, and ancient history generally, so as to get some little 
understanding of the genesis and subsequent evolution of the law, or 
what is supposed to have been the law, which is said to lie at the 
root of episcopal investiture in this country. 

Time and again we see ecclesiastics proceed in a certain manner 
in respect of such investitures of newly selected bishops, to use 
certain ceremonies with precision and regularity, yea, even with 
unction, until the common people come to regard them in time as 
indispensable and necessary, particularly when they are cited, as in 
the present case, to appear to take an active part in them and so to 
give their sanction; and yet suddenly, it shall be found, when the 
self-same sanction or the withholding of it by the laity threatens to 
be troublesome or inconvenient, that all along the rite or ceremony 
was a mere modus operandi, a convenient heralding forth of an appoint- 
ment and election by Dean and Chapter in which every one was 
supposed to approve when the high quarter from whence such 
election proceeded was considered, but against which, if necessity 
ever happened, it would be futile to object or protest ; of what value 
is the objection or protest when a proceeding can be maintained as 
autocratic and final @ priori in the face of objectors ? 

The danger about all this is it is so like much which unhappily 
has made an evil temper in the course of the Church’s history. If 
the layman, so it would appear, “ plays the game,” whatever it is, 
that is well, it is desirable that he should seem to have at least a 
simulacrum of power ; but if he does not, what matter, the power is 
not with him to object or to compel examination, it resides elsewhere. 
The control which he is democratically supposed to have in church 
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government becomes not a real thing, but a convenient one ; 1 is not 
vital or indispensable, it is only approbatory and confirmatory of the 
pre-ordained procedure. 

Not all bishops, says the Attorney-General in argument on Canon 
Gore’s case, have deemed it necessary to be confirmed before con- 
secration ; and how so? the argument proceeds thus: why, the true 
source, the fons e origo, of the appointment is in the Crown, 
the King, that is to say, and not in the Dean and Chapter, and 
certainly not in the Archbishop. 

Election to the office and consecration by the Archbishop are the 
only necessary conditions they say. Confirmation is not an inquiry 
or examination, the Vicar-General does not sit as a court, and he 
cannot by mandamus be commanded to hear objectors. Now, to 
establish this proposition, history is necessarily appealed to, but not 
many people, although interested in the ultimate result, have perhaps 
followed all the arguments pro and con, nor are they prepared 
themselves to consult the ordinary sources of information, such as 
the decretals, statutes, old and forgotten orders in council, black 
letter tomes of canonists, the commentaries of Blackstone, and the 
citations of Coke and Littleton, Even the counsel into whose hands 
the several parties in Canon Gore’s case had committed their case 
could, of course, appeal to no higher or more authentic source of 
inquiry, and it is in the hope of elucidating in a more simple fashion 
from such authorities, not what the law is, but what has been said 
about it, that the writer has undertaken to pen this article. 

Every student of history is, or should be, familiar with the 
ancient struggle between the Pope of Rome and the Kings of Eng- 
land for supreme power. It is directly out of that ancient struggle 
that this very question of election and confirmation to the bishoprics 
has arisen. The immediate statute upon the terms, and as to the 
effect of which the arguments in Canon Gore’s case is directed, is no 
doubt the statute 25 Henry VIII., c. 20, but whilst much will 
depend on its interpretation, that interpretation can only be given 
by going back to the struggles which led to the enactment, for on all 
hands it is admitted that it is necessary to trace back to earlier law 
and history the prerogatives of the English Crown and how they 
arise in the matter of ecclesiastical appointment. 

Now what, in short, was the statute of 25 Henry VIII.,c.20? By 
it the right of nomination, say the commentaries, was secured to the 
Crown as it exists at the present day, it being then enacted that at 
every future avoidance of a bishopric the King may send the Dean 
and Chapter his usual licence, called his congé d'élire, to proceed 
to election, which is always to be accompanied with a letter missive 
from the King containing the name of the person whom he would 
have them elect, The Dean and Chapter cannot delay or refuse this 
election, for it is stated in the statute 
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“that if the Dean and Chapter delay their election above twelve days, the 
nomination shall devolve to the King, who may then, by letters patent, 
appoint such persons as he pleases.” 


Then, further, this election or nomination (as the case may be): 


“if it be of a bishop, must be signified by the King’s letters patent to the 
Archbishop of the Province; if it be of an archbishop, then to the other 
archbishop and two bishops, or four bishops ; in either case requiring them 
to confirm, invest, and consecrate the person so elected, which confirmation 
they are bound to perform within twenty-one days. After which the 
bishop elect shall sue to the King for his temporalities, shall make oath to 
the King and none other, and shall take restitution of his secular posses- 
sions out of the King’s hands only. And if such Dean and Chapter do not 
elect in the manner by this Act appointed, or if such archbishop or bishop 
refuse to confirm, invest, consecrate such bishop elect, they shall incur all 
the penalties of a premunire, that is, the loss of all civil rights, with for- 
feiture of lands, goods, and chattels, and imprisonment during the royal 
pleasure.” 

Here, then, we find the most frightful penalties attaching not only 
to the Dean and Chapter for “ failure to elect,” but against the Arch- 
bishop for failure to “confirm, invest, and consecrate such bishop elect.” 
The question arises: Have the Dean and Chapter on election, or the 
Archbiskop on confirmation, any discretion to refuse election or con- 
firmation or consecration on any such grounds, after due examination 
of the appointee, as personal unfitness arising from doctrinal views, 
or otherwise ; or, in fact, is the only incapacity one of age, the limit 
which is prescribed by the rubric prefixed to the office of ordination 
in the Book of Common Prayer, that is to say, thirty years, remem- 
bering too that anciently even that restriction did not exist ? 

But the history shows that in the struggles of the Church, this 
Act of Henry VIII. did not go unchallenged, for it was repealed by 
1 and 2 Philip and Mary, which marks the Roman Catholic ascen- 
dency, and was again revived under the Protestant ascendency by 
1 Elizabeth, c. 1. It would therefore seem abundantly clear 
that this absolute prerogative vested in the Crown by Henry VIII. 
was £o vested and maintained in the interest of the Crown as against 
Roman domination in matters ecclesiastical. It was, in fact, the 
then high-water mark and end of the long struggle that had pro- 
ceeded for centuries for supremacy between Rome and the English 
Crown. So far, then, it would seem to the unlettered that after the 
reign of Henry VIII. in whomsoever the right of “ confirmation ” after 
election or nomination depended, yet the fact itself of confirmation 
by some definite authority was still recognised as indispensable, for 
otherwise why, as we have seen in the statute of Henry VIII., were 
the penalties attached to both Dean and Chapter and Archbishop for 
the neglect not only to elect in the one case, but also in the other 
to confirm. ‘“Ifsuch Archbishop after election by the Dean and 
Chapter do refuse to ‘ confirm,’ invest, and consecrate he shall incur,” 
&e. &e. 
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Now out of this, as it is submitted, essential ceremony of “ confir- 
mation,” arose what is known as ‘‘ Dr. Hampden’s Case,” where in the 
course of confirmation there were objectors and objections against his 
appointment as Bishop of Hereford. And the point was then (1848) 
raised as to whether the Archbishop was not bound to confirm the 
election of the Dean and Chapter despite the objections, if he would 
escape the penalties of the “ writ of premunire” for not confirm- 
ing. This does not look as if the ceremony was deemed, as is now 
contended on the part of the present Archbishop, as ‘“ dispensable,” 
but on the contrary it seems to have been thought that it was an 
integral part of the total investiture arbitrarily fixed by the Crown 
to neglect which was penal, for it happened even as now, that the 
Dean and Chapter received a congé dédlire to elect Dr. Hampden, 
who was in due course elected, but at the time of his confirmation, 
on the usual challenge to objectors, certain objections were tendered, 
but the officers in ministration refused to receive them. Upon this 
a rule was obtained (as has now been once again done by the 
objectors to Canon Gore’s confirmation) in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench to show cause why a mandamus should not issue to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to receive the objections. But even then, 
as far back as 1848, the difficulty, after much argument, found no real 
solution. The judges were equally divided in their opinions. This 
very history of Crown prerogative and ecclesiastical obligations, after 
careful examination, left the Court in a puzzle; the mandamus did 
not go. The confirmation stood; the objectors to Dr. Hampden’s 
confirmation, though challenged to object, were never afterwards 
heard ; the bishop was consecrated and received the temporalities 
of the office from the Crown, and so the matter ended, with the 
result thus to leave still undetermined the question where and when, 
if ever, are objections to the fitness of the nominee bishop to fill his 
holy office to be heard, and who is to hear them, and when heard are 
they of avy avail? The question, in short, being this: Is or is not 
examination for election or confirmation an incidental part of the 
investiture ? 

Now once more the judges have undertaken the labour of Hercules, 
with a result we shall refer to at the close of this article; but it is 
necessary, however, before doing so to look at the history of the 
matter prior to the passing of the statute of Henry VIII. 

Now, in examining into the past, it can be shown that even apart 
from “ confirmation,” the election itself of the bishop has not always 
been a matter of course. We find it stated in the commentaries 
that election was in early times the usual mode of elevation to the 
episcopal chair throughout all Christendom, and this was promiscuously 
performed by the laity as well as the clergy per clerum et populum 
—so then the popular affirmatory vote was recognised and in vogue 
by the clergy. What then happened? It became at times 
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tumultuous, and it became necessary for the emperors and other 
sovereigns of the respective kingdoms of Europe to take the appoint- 
ment in some degree into their own hands. How was it done? By 
taking or reserving to themselves the right of confirming these 
elections and of granting investiture of the temporalities which then 
began almost invariably to be annexed to the spiritual dignity? If 
that is so, it was not the right to take into the hands of the Crown 
the prerogative of election, for that was always by the Chapter of the 
bishop’s cathedral church by virtue of a licence from the Crown. 
But being so elected, the struggle was to place in the hands of the 
Crown not only the investiture which involved the temporalities of 
the bishopric, but the confirmation also, for without this sanction the 
election by the Chapter was of no effect. ‘The right was acknow- 
ledged” (say the commentaries) “in the Emperor Charlemagne in 
A.D. 773 by Pope Hadrian I. and the Council of Lateran, and univer- 
sally exercised by other princes.” We have seen that by the statute 
of Henry VIII. the position of the Crown was, as against the Dean 
and Chapter, strengthened, as the Dean and Chapter was bound 
thereafter to elect within twelve days the person having the 
King’s congé délire or licence, otherwise the King himself 
proceeded to the nomination. He acquired by statute no new 
rights, but the old right of confirmation, acknowledged in a.D. 773 
by Pope Hadrian, surely still remained, the King being thus still 
the confirming authority. But J will now endeavour to trace 
what did lead to the enactment of Henry VIII., and will for this 
purpose quote verbatim the words of the commentaries as to how 
the matter stood in the times between 773 and the enactment of 
Henry VIII. 


“At the same time from after 773, the policy of the Court of Rome 
began by degrees to exclude the laity from any share in these elections, 
and to confine them wholly to the clergy, which at length was completely 
effected, the mere form of election appearing to the people to be a thing of 
little consequence while the Crown was in possession of an absolute 
negative which was almost equivalent to a direct right of nomination. 
Hence the right of appointing to bishoprics is said to have been in the 
Crown of England (as well as other kingdoms in Europe) even in the 
Saxon times, because the rights of confirmation and investiture were in 
effect (though not in form) a right of complete donation; but when by 
length of time the custom of making elections by the clergy only was fully 
established, the Popes began to except to the usual method of granting 
these investitures (which was per annulum et baculum, by the Prince’s 
delivering to the prelate a ring and pastoral staff or crosier), pretending 
that this was an encroachment on the Church’s authority, and an attempt 
by these symbols to confer a spiritual jurisdiction, and Pope Gregory the 
Seventh, towards the close of the eleventh century, published a bull of ex- 
communication against the princes who should dare to confer investitures 
and all prelates who should venture to receive them. This was a bold 
step towards effecting the plan then adopted by the Roman See of render- 
ing the clergy entirely independent of the civil authority, and long and 
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eager were the contests occasioned by this papal claim. But at length 
when the Emperor Henry V. agreed to remove all suspicions of encroach- 
ment on the spiritual character by conferring investitures for the future, 
per sceptrum and not per annulum et baculum, and when the Kings of 
England and France consented also to alter the form in their kingdoms 
and receive only homages for their temporalities instead of investing them 
by the ring and the crosier, the Court of Rome found it prudent to suspend 
for a while its other pretensions.” ; 


We have said the penalty imposed upon the Archbishops for, 
inter alia, not “confirming” the nominee of the Crown having the 
congé d'élire or licence after election was enforced by “the writ of 
preemunire.” 

What was then the history of the evolution of these laws of prie- 
munire so penal in their consequences ? It is sufficient to be reminded 
that it was against papal usurpation that the statutes of preemunire 
were framed. 

It was the wise and magnanimous Edward I. who set himself to 
shake off the servile yoke which King John had created. He forbad 
his bishops to attend general councils until they had sworn not to 
receive papal benediction. He made light of all papal bulls and 
processes. He strengthened the statutes of mortmain so as to 
defend against the Church’s gréed the property of his subjects, and 
so in the thirty-fifth year of his reign was made the first statute 
against papal provisions, being (according to Sir Edward Coke) : “ The 
foundation of all the subsequent statutes of preemunire which is 
ranked as an offence immediately against the sovereign, because every 
encouragement of the papal power is a diminution of the authority 
of the Crown.” 

It is not difficult to see how, in the course of history, a time even 
might possibly come when the ruling Archbishops, or the Church 
represented by Dean and Chapter, might desire to see papal domi- 
nation revived. In such a lamentable event, the prerogatives of the 
Crown buttressed by the penalties of pramunire would be once again 
in conflict, then would the importance of those apparently simple 
questions of “ nomination, election, confirmation,” become colossal in 
comparison with the smaller importance of the question now raised 
in Canon Gore’s case. 

Papal domination took advantage of Edward IT.’s weak reign, and 
the Parliament had to exhibit articles charging that prince that he 
had given allowance to the bulls of the See of Rome. Edward III. 
was of a different temper, Rome was resisted, and Edward was ready 
to give, when threatened, battle to both Emperor and King of France 
if they shoyld take the Pope's part against the liberties of his Crown ; 
and the laws too were then devised against “‘ provisors,” and passed, 
which enacted severally “that the Court of Rome shall not present 
or collate to any bishopric or living in England,” with severe penal- 
ties for infringement, and it was then that that unparalleled surrender 
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(already referred to) of the Crown rights and liberties by King John 
to Pope Innocent III., whose vassal he was content to be, received 
its final condemnation, for the Parliament of Edward III. resented 
the attempt of Pope Urban V. to revive King John’s vassalage, and 
so in the fortieth year of Edward III. it was declared “that King 
John’s donation was null and void, and all the temporal nobility and 
commons engaged that if the Pope should endeavour by process or 
otherwise to maintain those usurpations they would resist and with- 
stand him to the utmost of their power.” So also by statutes of 
Richard II. and Henry IV., and Henry V., the prerogatives of the 
Crown were strengthened as against papal domination, the penalties 
being in all cases by process of “ preemunire,” so that at length, in 
the last reign after the alien priories or abbeys for foreign monks 
were suppressed, and their lands given to the Crown, all further 
attempts on the part of our own ecclesiastics to support these foreign 
jurisdictions had for ever ceased. 

This, then, is the original meaning of the offence which is called 
premunire, viz., introducing a foreign power into this land, and 
creating an imperium in imperio by paying that obedience to papal 
process which constitutionally belonged to the king alone long before 
the Reformation in the reign of Henry VIIL., but it was only then, 
as we have already seen, that the penalties of preemunire were further 
extended so as to apply to refusal, inter alia, to “confirm” the 
bishop within twenty-one days prescribed by the statute. 

We are now it may be assumed in a position to ask the question 
which was asked of the Queen’s judges in Dr. Hampden’s case in 
1848, but which was not then judicially answered. Is not the time 
forjthe examination of the intended bishop, at the demand of quali- 
fied objectors on good grounds as to his fitness for his holy office, on 
the ground of his beliefs, freedom from heresy or false doctrine, or 
for other ecclesiastical offences, if not at the time of his election, 
then at the time of his confirmation? If the answer be “ not at con- 
firmation ” on the ground that the Vicar-General is not sitting as a 
court to adjudicate upon questions of doctrinal fitness, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he represents the Archbishop as his officer, then it 
is abundantly clear that the laity, though cited in due form to send 
in objections, have no locus standi whatever, and no voice in the 
ultimate consecration of the bishop. 

- This, at any rate, is now the effect of the judgment of the High 
Court recently delivered. Confirmation, then, notwithstanding its 
history as we have traced it, if not a “farce” is a mere form or 
ceremony. It is reduced, if continued in practice, to the mere per- 
formance of a statutory obligation to avoid the penal consequences 
of the premunire, which, on failure to be carried out in obedience to 
the congé d'élire, would fall upon the Archbishop. What, then, is 
the position of the laity in the diocese ? 
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It seems impossible to believe that, either before the reign of 
Henry VIII. or since, confirmation and election had not involved 
examination for doctrinal or other fitness for this high and holy 
office in the Church. It so happened that at the very time the Act 
of Henry VIII. was enacted the Crown had a most servile Parlia- 
ment ready to endorse all the King’s behests, and the Church 
dignitaries, too,-followed his guidance away from Rome, and were 
quite willing to flout the Pope. It stood to reason, therefore, that 
Henry’s nominations to bishoprics would not provoke too rigorous an 
opposition on the part of the Dean and Chapter of the period, or 
insistence to examine or test the doctrines of the nominee of the 
Crown, nor would his Archbishop Cranmer do so for the same 
reasons at the time of the confirmation. So long as Rome’s hands 
were off, all of that party, having practically identical aims and 
views, would be well content. Despite the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in his dominions Henry was no Lutheran. He was a stubborn 
Catholic, the defender of the ancient faith both in substance and in 
form. Had he gone over to the new Lutheranism and nominated 
one of Luther’s men would not “election” and “ confirmation,” as 
offices of the Church, have then come into play as a living force, and 
an issue been raised between the Crown and the Church as to 
whether the nominee bishop was fit to be confirmed as the head of 
the Catholic clergy and laity ? I have found no case, and expected 
to find none, in which such conflict arose, at least in his reign. 
Nevertheless, every vestige of constitutional history would seem to 
point to this, that confirmation has a real meaning and substance, 
and the long-continued practice of citing the laity to object, under 
pain of contumacy, on the confirmation of bishops, points to the 
same result. What will be the effect of the arguments and judg- 
ment in the case of Canon Gore? Are Churchmen now to accept 
the conclusion that for ever they have forfeited (if they ever had it) 
the right to be heard on the confirmation of their bishops ? 


J. EDMONDSON-JOEL. 
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THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
WILD ANIMALS. 


THE Bishop of Hereford struck a true note in his attempt, early in 
March, to introduce a Bill for the Prevention of Cruelty to Wild 
Animals, but some of the noble lords, who spoke in opposition, were 
unintentionally even nearer the ‘point. There is little to choose 
between the sport of the lower and upper classes. The bishop, well 
aware of the difficulty of interfering with the so-called rights of the 
subject, at any rate of those backed up by wealth, did not anathe- 
matise the whole subject of sport, but described in vivid pictures 
the cruelty of hunting the carted stag, of pigeon shooting, and 
rabbit coursing. He also wished to prohibit the murder of bought 
and liberated pheasants, unless they were allowed at least two 
months’ freedom before they were shot at. Finding that his argu- 
ments were not understood, he withdrew the bill until a more 
favourable opportunity should present itself, or in other words, until 
the country was in a better and more humane frame of mind. His 
opponents, in their endeavours to prove him in the wrong, 
undoubtedly gave themselves away. 

“ All sport is cruel, more or less,” said Lord Newton, and this 
bill was an attack upon sport in general. This was an admission 
from a sportsman. The fact that it is cruel to torture and slay wild 
animals, which have been for a time in confinement, does not 
detract from the cruelty to animals which are hunted in their natural 
wild state. We are sure the bishop would be the last to argue that 
it does. He did not dwell upon the horrors of the pheasant battue 
—the warm corner of the covert; he did not run down, neither did 
he defend, the chase of the wild Exmoor stag or of the preserved fox, 
but from his speech it was evident that even in these sports he 
would uphold reform. The day for attacking all cruel sport has not 
come yet, but it will surely come. 

Lord Newton gave himself away in his defence of sport by asking 
if it was more cruel to shoot tame pigeons than tame pheasants and 
partridges. He said we were constantly breeding and rearing birds, 
and even fish, in order to turn them loose, and thus every form of 
sport became more spurious every day. A tame hare had just as 
much chance of escaping as a wild one. The bishop had not got 
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this far. Lord Newton compared the feelings of the tame and wild 
deer, saying, that if a deer was asked he was sure.it would say it 
would as soon be hunted tame and its life spared as be hunted wild 
and slain. He had known of a hunted deer regularly trotting home 
in company with the hounds after the day’s run. Perhaps this has 
occurred, but it sounds rather like Sanger’s Circus. Ugly things 
happen sometimes, nasty accidents, when tame deer are hunted ; and 
deplorable incidents are not unknown during the chase of the wild 
stag. The Bishop of Hereford would be one of the last to excuse 
cruelty to wild deer. 

The Earl of Durham’s remarks were not very respectful to a man 
in Mr. Percival’s profession ; he quoted the opinions of betting men 
who had asked him why the bishop attempted to interfere with 
their sports. They did not interfere with “the varied devotional 
exercises of the clergy on the Sunday.” Without wishing to thrust 
religion into the argument, most people will agree that it is not 
seemly for a member of the Upper House of a nation that calls itself 
Christian to make comparisons between sport and betting and the 
observance of worship. 

Another argument, which may seem very pertinent to the minds 
of many people, must sadden the hearts of others. ‘ Physical 
courage and love of sport are two great characteristics of the British 
race. ‘The love of sport fosters physical courage, and our physical 
courage has been exemplified in the war.” “Shooting practice,” 
said the Marquis of Londonderry, “is of advantage from a national 
point of view.” Is that what our nation has come to? Are we to 
stand and watch blackguards maim birds in order to kill them with 
more ease, so that they may become our noble defenders? Is 
physical courage fostered by the massacre of thousands of hand-bred 
pheasants, or by the shooting of a helpless rabbit? In fact, is 
physical courage exemplified in our present war, not, we mean, in 
the conduct of brave soldiers but in the attitude of those who have 
sent them to the front? Why, the great upholder of our New 
Imperialism has brought down wrath upon his head by sneering at 
the “ flannelled fools” and ‘‘ muddied oafs,” whom he considers have 
not pluck enough to fight for their country. Not for a moment, 
however, would we place these true sportsmen in the same category 
with those whose sport means the infliction of pain and death. It 
requires more physical courage to stand up before some of the swift 
bowlers of the day, or to battle through the rough and tumble of a 
football match, than to stand behind the butts and blaze at passing 
grouse or to yell at the dogs which are coursing the terror-driven 
hare. By all means let us be a nation of sportsmen, Let us defend 
our country’s honour on the river, the football field, the race-course 
even—barring the betting. We look with pride upon those 
Englishmen who delight to face hardships, even danger, in their 
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sport of mountain climbing ; if there is risk and physical pain, they 
bear the burden themselves. We do not scoff at the hard rider, the 
man who loves a good cross-country run, though we pity the fox. 
We do not sneer at the wonderful elegance and grace of the blood 
horse, nor at the excellence and speed in the greyhound. It is the 
accessories of these sports, the betting and vice, and the misery to 
the hunted that we deplore. There are few things more exhilarating 
than a ride with the hounds, or a day in the pure air of a lovely 
grouse-moor, but they have their drawbacks. Sport is becoming 
daily more spurious, to quote the sentiments of both the bishop and 
his adversaries, and year by year in sporting circles, less attention is 
paid to the feelings of the lower animals. Advisedly we say, in 
sporting circles, for it is a step in the right direction when men like 
Lord James and the Bishop of Hereford bring these matters before 
the public. 

Public opinion put down bull and bear-baiting ; no longer can it 
be said of a village or town, ‘‘Congleton rare, Congleton rare! 
Sold the Church Bible to buy a new bear!” No vicar, be he ever 
80 strong an upholder of sport, would countenance that to-day. 
Rat-pits and badger-drawing followed; and though both these 
so-called sports are still carried on in secret, no one dare engage in 
them openly. Strenuous efforts were made to put down pigeon- 
shooting, and although unsuccessful, the opinions of our humane 
Queen have done much to check the practice. 

There can be little doubt that the bishop was wise in withdrawing 
the bill, sadly owning that the arguments adduced showed that he 
was misunderstood ; for the time is not ripe yet. The people who, 
though they are now ashamed to own it, cried for revenge for 
Majuba; whose Press could publish spurious records of the atrocities 
of a dogged but not ungenerous enemy ; whose whole tone has been 
a cry for blood, are not likely to encourage their legislators to 
consider the feelings of animals, A Government which sat still 
and allowed, even if it did not authorise, some of the methods of 
warfare which are a lasting stain upon the names of freedom and 
justice, is not likely to trouble about such minor matters. A time 
will come, however, when all sports where cruelty is practised will 
go the way of bull-baiting and bear-baiting. 

Sport is cruel; even its upholders acknowledge that. Consider 
for a moment a form of sport in which physiologists agree that the 
victims are not capable of very keen suffering, the sport of fishing. 
Yet it is evident that it is quite possible to inflict pain on fishes. 
The professional fisherman, daily brought in contact with the dying 
fish, naturally becomes callous to any exhibition of suffering on their 
part, and unwittingly grows cruel. In Wales it is the usual practice, 
as soon as a conger is caught, to prevent it from biting by slitting 
its jaws at the gape. Wooden pegs are constantly driven into the 
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flesh of the claws of lobsters and crabs, though a bit of string is 
quite as effective. The captured fish is put out of its pain by any 
method or is left to die slowly, just as it suits the fisherman. It isa 
pity; but the fisherman is earning a precarious living to provide 
necessary food, and we cannot blame him much if he becomes 
hardened ; he is not intentionally cruel. It is rather a different 
matter with the man who angles for pleasure. Some few humane 
persons knock a capture on the head as soon as it is landed, but this 
is generally to facilitate the disgorging of the hook from the slippery, 
struggling captive. The amateur, probably unknown to himself, 
becomes cruel. Here is an extract taken from the fishing column 
of a recent Field : 

“Curious fly-fishing incident on the river Tyne.” The fisherman, the 
son of a clergyman, had hooked a fish with the tail fly, ‘while playing it 
another fish got caught in the eye with the dropper fly, and after a sin- 
gular fight, which deserved a snapshot, it got away. Not long after the 
tirst fish was gaffed, another was seen to be sporting in a peculiar manner. 
First it jumped and swam this way and then the other way. The angler 
ceased to fish and watched the performance. Finally the fish went duck 
and drakes across stream and landed some two or three feet on the 
opposite shore, where it lay apparently dead. Without hesitation the 
river was crossed some little distance up and to the angler’s astonishment 
he succeeded in easily picking up the sporting fish.” 


There is something repulsive in the whole description, yet there 
is no apparent knowledge that it was pain that made the fish go 
“duck and drakes ” across the water. It does not seem to have 
occurred to the angler that a hook in that delicate organ, the eye, 
could hurt a fish ; it only struck him that the wretched creature's 
struggles ‘‘ deserved a snapshot.” He speaks of a “ sporting fish,” 
but does not use the term as it is usually applied to all fish that fight 
hard for life, but to the particular actions of this wounded unfortu- 
nate. Would he speak of the erratic movements of a wounded 
soldier as “sporting”? There is an utter disregard for the feelings 
of his victim in the whole note. 

The wild-fowler, not the hard-working professional only but the 
amateur puntsman, talks of his ‘‘ pensioners,” the unfortunate geese 
and ducks which, crippled by the discharge of his punt-gun, cannot 
fly away, but are left swimming lamely till their agonies are ended 
by the “ cripple-killer,” the technical name of the shoulder-gun. 
Pensioners and cripple-killers forsooth! Is this the school for our 
soldiers? If so, we should not be surprised to hear of them, after 
a battle, finishing off the wounded. Thank God, we have not sunk 
tothat! Any report of a day’s shoot shows how callous the sports- 
man is of the pain he inflicts; the terms and expressions used in 
describing a run with the hounds also exhibit the same lack of feel- 
ing. The fox is always described as if it was a wily fiend which 
ought to be outwitted and destroyed. May be. from the farmer’s 
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point of view, this is true, and we grant that foxes do a large 
amount of damage. If so, why preserve the destructive creatures 
and encourage them to multiply? We can sympathise with the 
Lake Country farmers who turn out with all kinds of dogs to de- 
stroy the hill foxes which work sad havoc amongst their lambs, or 
with the Welsh shepherds who shoot the animal whenever they can. 
They gibbet the body too; vulpicide is no crime in a pastoral 
country. Any one who has seen a hunted fox at close quarters at 
the end of a long run, if he has a grain of compassion in his soul, 
cannot fail to feel pity. One poor solitary creature, dragging its 
weary limbs to escape from the yelping terror behind, urged on till 
it nearly drops by ‘‘the music of the pack.” It is a bit one-sided, 
this fox-hunting. 

The Bishop of Hereford was quite right as far as he went ; rabbit 
coursing, pigeon shooting, and other similar sports are cruel, and 
the animals have little chance of escape. That fact, however, does 
not justify other methods of cruelty. A rabbit brought in a bag 
and released in a strange neighbourhood has practically no hope of 
liberty. It has been knocked about in transit, it is bewildered 
when turned loose, it knows of no sheltering burrow. All round it 
are yelling men, and yelping dogs, some ready to be slipped. It 
makes for the open, terror stricken, and if by chance it outdistances 
the dogs, which it seldom does, it is turned at the boundary of the 
field by men stationed there, and driven back to the scene of 
slaughter. Much the same occurs in hare coursing; the hares, 
beaten up from the surrounding country, if they do escape the 
greyhounds are so bewildered and blown that they are easily knocked 
on the head by the ruffians hanging about for such easy prey. Un- 
authorised shooters post themselves outside the pigeon shooting 
enclosures, and fire at the wounded birds which struggle over the 
barriers. There may be mercy in this, for the pigeon would pro- 
bably fall in time and die a lingering painful death, but there is no 
merciful intention in the hearts of the slayers. 

The game-preserver, though he might have qualms himself, allows 
his keeper to destroy vermin by cruel methods, and asks no questions 
so long as a large head of game is provided when the shooting 
begins. The pole-trap, a terrible engine of torture, is tolerated on 
nearly all grouse moors. There the captured hawk or owl hangs 
by its lacerated legs for hours, until the keeper comes his rounds 
and mercifully ends its sufferings, He kills it, not from mercy, 
but in order that he may reset the trap. This is allowed because 
it is a hawk, the enemy of game. The weasel and stoat may be 
trapped by iron tooth-traps, mangling and crushing their limbs; 
sometimes they will release themselves by gnawing through their 
own flesh and bones and limping painfully away on three legs. 
Our own domestic cat may suffer the same infliction, or be worried 
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by the keeper’s dog. It is not long since game was so sacred that 
great steel man-traps were employed. Many a keeper's yard is 
decorated with the ghastly, now fortunately rusted, machines. Now 
it is illegal to shoot or maim a poacher, but he is still considered so 
wicked a villain by the country magistrate that when he is captured 
he often suffers a worse penalty than a wife-beater or burglar. It 
was @ step in the right direction, and perhaps some day we may see 
it illegal to maim and torture a four-legged poacher. The Bishop's 
experience shows that that day is still far off. 

After a big shoot, when the beaters have picked up all the dead 
and dying they can find, it is no uncommon thing to find wounded 
birds and animals crouching in terror and misery, waiting for merciful 
death. We have seen, early on a morning after a shoot, a hare 
with a shattered leg lying dead by the roadside, where it had pain- 
fully dragged itself. We have seen a rabbit gasping its last breath 
at the mouth of its hole, its shoulder one great ghastly wound, the 
carrion flies buzzing round it before its big pathetic eyes were 
dimmed in death. We have found shot birds amongst the bracken 
and in the ditches, where they had crawled to die; and if we find 
these few poor wretches, how many more must there be that die in 
torment and are never found. The pages of some sporting papers 
are full of accounts of “curious accidents” to pheasants and par- 
tridges. A mandible, or perhaps the whole bill, is shot away, and 
to the surprise of the sportsman the bird manages to feed itself with 
the stump of beak, though the usual comment ends the note, ‘‘ the 
bird was in poor condition.” It is a well known fact in rabbit 
shooting that it is wise to shoot well forward, for if the hind legs 
only are crippled the animal can escape. It is wonderful, say the 
sportsmen without any trace of pity, how easily a rabbit will drag 
itself away by using its fore legs only. 

As a nation we are fond of sport; as a nation we rejoice in kill- 
ing, from the boy who takes his terrier ratting to the writer who 
describes the profession of the soldier as the “lordliest life on 
earth.” But as a nation we are also merciful. Amongst our 
honoured ancestors are sportsmen and soldiers, some of them noble 
men indeed ; but there are also such names as Wilberforce, Chan- 
ning, Clarkson, Howard, Fry, and Shaftesbury in the list, whose 
‘pity for the sufferings of others have left these names for ever en- 
graven in letters of gold. There are names, too, of living men who 
are moving, to alleviate the sufferings of the lower animals, who 
will in time be honoured by those who, like the Bishop of Hereford, 
want to see their countrymen engaged in sport which does not 
necessitate that they should “ go out and kill something.” 


T, A. Cowarp. 





ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THEIR 
HEAD-MASTERS. 


In writing of English public schools and their head-masters it will be 
at once asked what qualifications I have for dealing with so important 
a subject. To this I reply that five years, from my fourteenth to 
my nineteenth year, were spent at one of the great foundations of 
England ; that my experiences there are comparatively recent (my 
schooldays having ended barely twelve years ago), so that my recol- 
lections are still clear and my suggestions not yet out of date; and 
lastly, that since all the great public schools are, with one or two 
exceptions, very similar in constitution and method, what is written 
of one of them may in all probability, mutatis mutandis, be applied 
to all. Public schools having changed so enormously for the better 
during the last half-century, there are many people inclined to 
believe there is now no longer any room for further improvement, 
and that their present system is as near perfection as human skill 
can reach. These will, I fear, be somewhat astonished to learn how 
much still remains to be done in the way of reform and even of fair 
treatment. Granted, however, that all the abuses and inequalities 
which I am about to describe as prevailing in the latter eighties 
have ceased to exist in all first-class schools, which I hope rather than 
believe to be the case, it will at least be interesting and instructive 
to note the progress made in English public school life during the 
last decade of the past century. 

—— College, of which I am about to relate some of my own 
experiences, and from which I propose to draw my inferences, 
following the principle of ab uno disce onvnes, holds a high place on 
that list of a score or so of great foundations, both ancient and 
modern, at the head of which admittedly stand Eton, Harrow and 
Winchester. College contained over 600 inmates with a large 
staff of masters, its upper or senior school numbering some 400 or 
more boys of ages varying from thirteen to nineteen. In its con- 
stitution and system, as I said before, this school differed little from 
the other great foundations of England. It had a considerable 
reputation for its teaching, for its games, and for the care bestowed 
on each individual member, so that I was considered indeed fortunate 
when I passed its entrance examination and was allotted to one of 
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its most popular boarding-houses. Want of space forbids me here 
to dwell on the earlier history of the school and on the admirable 
routine introduced by a former head, so that I must at once allude 
to the head-master of my own time, that pivot on which all its 
life turned when I entered the school. Like the king in the old 
English feudal system, inaugurated by our William the Conqueror, 
the head-master is the apex of the whole pyramid of social life 
in a school; his authority pervades the various strata of masters 
and boys, so that all, from the senior masters to the small boys 
in the lowest forms, are equally under his care and supervision, It 
will at once be seen, therefore, and readily acknowledged, that the 
energy, good sense, and insight of such a superintendent, rather 
than his personal piety or learning, will tend to keep the whole 
school in good working order. But, passing from generalities, I 
must proceed at once to give my own personal experiences of the 
head-master of College. 

It is all-important that the head of a great school should have 
some definite first-hand knowledge, however slight, of all his 
boys, but especially of such as, having already passed some terms 
under his care, are likely to continue so for some time longer—I 
mean those boys who start low'down in the school and who gradu- 
ally in course of time ascend to the highest forms. With this 
particular class of boy, surely, every head-master can manage to 
become personally acquainted. But at College, with the 
exception, of course, of the Sixth Form, to whom he lectured, the face 
of our head-master was rarely visible to any of us except in the great 
schoolroom at prayers of a morning and in the chapel on Sundays, 
when he usually preached. Twice only during the whole of my five 
years spent at College did I have a personal interview with 
the great man, and these two solitary recollections, being precious, I 
must apologise for describing in detail. The first was on the occa- 
sion of my contirmation, the custom of the place being that each 
candidate should be separately closeted with the head-master a short 
time before the Bishop’s visit. This encounter was much dreaded by 
us all, so that it was in fear and trembling that I, the writer of this 
article, waited in the dark corridor outside that sanctum sanctorum 
in the schoolhouse one November evening in 188—. At last my 
turn came; the previous candidate having emerged subdued and 
dejected from the study, I was summoned to enter. I much doubt 
if the reverend overseer had the slightest knowledge of me or mine, 
but my name being on the list of candidates I was at least rightly 
addressed. On my appearance, however, Dr. began to manifest 
such inquisitive and lively interest in my moral condition and in my 
affairs generally that I knew the time was come in which to make a 
supreme effort, for I had not the intention or desire of being forced or 
cajoled into making any unpleasant confession or revelation to a 
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perfect etranger—and perfect stranger he was to me—however 
“exalted his position and worthy his object might be. So on this 
occasion I had my question ready, that original question which each 
of us was by tradition expected to ask. Being sixteen, I had serious 
doubts as to some of the points involved in the Athanasian Creed. 
It was a lucky thrust; I had touched the great man on one of his 
weak points, and a long altercation on this subject took place 
between us. The minutes passed; the next nervous candidate had 
been kept waiting sufficiently long in that dark corridor, and at last 
I was dismissed without having had to make, as I said before, any 
confession of a private nature to a strange overseer, who barely knew 
my name and whom I was not likely to know personally in the future. 
My second interview with Dr. took place some two years 
later (shortly before I left), and was one more or less of accident. 
One wet summer’s morning, before dinner-time, I had wandered out 
to the open country that lay barely a quarter of a mile from the 
college, to indulge my natural taste for botany, and to search for 
my favourite rarity, the bee-orchis, which used to grow wild on that 
breezy downland. I was prying about in all innocence amongst 
the ancient hawthorn-trees, when suddenly I beheld my house-master 
(of whom anon) arising, like the Witch of Endor’s vision, apparently 
out of the solid ground. Horror and wrath were writ large on his 
face, but I doffed my cap as composedly as I could, and stood before 
him with my umbrella in one hand and my bunch of gathered milk- 
wort and rock-roses in the other, ‘Man! What are you doing 
here?” screamed the under-master. I replied that I was only 
collecting wild-flowers, and pleaded my genuine ignorance of wrong- 
doing in wandering so short a distance as this from the school 
precincts at that hour. But the under-master considered my breach 
of rules of too great enormity to be dealt with even by himself, so 
that by a special order I was summoned next day to the school- 
house to be punished by the head-master. Dr. fortunately 
did not take a serious view of my error in botanising within a few 
hundred yards of the school, and I was dismissed merely with a 
slight lecture and a short imposition, the latter given, I believe, 
rather to appease my house-master’s wrath than to meet the crime 
I had committed. This incident, both trivial and ridiculous in itself, 
was important only as bringing me for the second and last time in 
five years of school life into personal contact with my head-master ; 
but, par parenthése, does it not seem a little curious that a youth of 
eighteen, of good character, almost in the Sixth Form, and shortly 
about to enter the University and become his own master, should 
not be allowed so slight a liberty without fierce reproof from an 

under-master ? 
So much for a head-master’s individual care and interest; pre- 
sumably, had I not been a confirmation-candidate and the possessor 
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of a taste for botany, I should never once have spoken alone to 
Dr. face to face! But perhaps in reply to this it will be said 
that the attention which was denied to each boy separately was 
extended to us all collectively, and that, as a whole, we prospered 
greatly through our Head’s energy and thoughtfulness. As chief 
master of a great public school, Dr. had a fine house and the 
income of a bishop without a bishop’s claims or calls upon it. The 
work certainly was hard, and the responsibility to any sincere and 
conscientious man must have been almost overwhelming. One 
would have thought that every moment of such a man’s existence, 
especially since he had evidently given up any attempt to know his 
boys personally, would have been occupied in superintending arid 
examining every method of life in this human hive; but apparently 
our head-master’s energy was not so bounded by the limits of his 
school, nor his care confined so solely to his legitimate charge of 
some 600 and more boys, but that he could afford to throw 
himself with great earnestness and enthusiasm into the outside 
work of a “school-mission” in one of the slum-districis of a 
great neighbouring city. ar be it from my intention to disparage 
any kind of philanthropic work, and under this name I consider the 
various missions inaugurated im poor parishes by some of our public 
schools to be excellent institutions. Surely, however, these missions 
were never intended to draw off the attention and interest of head- 
masters from their own boys; and, I ask, is it right that any man 
in so responsible and important a position as that of a head-master 
should step aside for such a cause, even ever so little, from all- 
demanding duties for which he is highly paid, and which, if properly 
attended to, must absorb every moment of his time? By many of 
us schoolboys, who were, of course, frequently invoked to assist, this 
work of reclamation in was looked upon with both jealousy 
and disfavour, for even in those tender years we were not all quite 
so blind as not to perceive that our school and we ourselves were 
being neglected by our Head in favour of more interesting, but 
hardly less unwashed or underfed, outsiders, as I shall presently show. 
The devotion displayed in this mission-work by our head-master 
naturally led to a corresponding negligence in the under-masters, 
for when the Head becomes from any cause, even the good cause of 
a school-mission, careless and inattentive of his primary charge (his 
school and boys), his subordinates of course follow suit. Whatever 
good results were obtained in that distant slum-parish, owing to our 
Head’s interest and interference, were carried out, I firmly believe, 
at the expense of the well-being of College ; indeed, how 
could it be otherwise ? 

And now I turn to some of the abuses which reigned in our 
school, and which I fear must be attributed directly or indirectly to 
the lack of interest or insight of its head-master. Want of space 
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permits me only to touch upon one or two of the more important 
points, so that it must not be inferred that the matters I am about 
to describe completed the whole list of the defects at College. In 
addition to the two services on Sundays in chapel, thrice daily did we 
have public prayers; first, at 7 A.M. in the house ; secondly, at 9 a.m. 
in the great schoolroom, and lastly, at 9.30 p.m, when we followed in 
our own Bibles a long chapter read aloud by the house-master. In 
addition to this it was de rigueur that we should all kneel by our 
bedsides morning and evening to say or affect to say our own private 
prayers. This sounds well for our religious advantages, but if 
cleanliness (as is generally admitted) is second only to godliness, I 
fear the former was not a prominent virtue at College. 
Though it sounds incredible, yet it was absolutely denied to us to 
wash properly any part of our bodies, except face and hands, the 
whole of the school-year through, summer and winter! For 
purposes of bathing in the midsummer term we had a large open 
swimming-bath through which in hot weather five hundred or more 
perspiring bodies passed daily with anything but pleasing results 
upon the quality of the water, which was not changed nearly as often 
as hygiene required. Asa boy I can well remember occasions on 
sultry days when, though longing for a swim, I have turned back from 
that uninviting and greasy tank, preferring my existing state of 
heat and unwashedness to a dip in that Stygian compound. Nor 
was there any hot bath to fly to for cleanliness and health; nothing 
but that over-populated and foul swimming-bath exposed to the air 
and the dust for the needs of the whole school. Can it be wondered 
at that one summer a serious outbreak of ophthalmia occurred which 
severely exercised the minds of the authorities? Is it not a matter 
for marvel and congratulation that so many boys living in this state 
of compulsory uncleanness did not fare worse ? 

In the Christmas and Easter terms matters were no better in this 
respect, for then the only accommodation for washing ‘the 
altogether’ was a small enclosed tepid swimming-bath, to attend 
which once (or twice at most) a week, by rotation of. houses, was 
deemed sufficient for all purposes of washing, a view which most of 
my readers will, I am sure, consider ludicrous when the amount of 
our exercise and consequent perspiration is taken into account. 
Three or four times a week we played football, from which we all 
returned usually covered from head to foot with mud and sweat, to 
wash ourselves clean . . . with the two quarts or so of water in our 
hand-jugs in dormitory! Nor does this statement apply to the 
needs of small boys only, but to many youths of sixteen and seven- 
teen, even to young men of nineteen! Be it remembered, more- 
over, that these were sons of gentlemen of good social position, and 
accustomed in their own houses to all the usual necessaries and 
decencies of English upper-class life, Can it be a matter for 
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surprise that one Christmas term a nauseous species of skin disease 
made its appearance amongst us, and committed ravages upon our 
unsoaped bodies? Yet nothing was done by our head-master to 
remedy or alleviate this state of things during the whole of my five 
years at College, though, unless he were utterly negligent or 
indifferent, he must have been aware of the unwashed condition of 
his school. Yes, it is a fact that a hot bath, the only true medium 
of personal cleanliness, was absolutely denied to us in this expen- 
sive first-class public school, although in every private school that 
I have ever heard of such a “luxury” is always administered at 
short intervals, even to the smallest boys, as a mere matter of 
decency and necessity. I do not know if this same system of dirt 
unutterable still prevails at College; but only a dozen years 
have elapsed since those days, and social improvements are pro- 
verbially slow to arrive in conservative England, and still more so 
in her ultra-conservative public schools. 

I mention now another deficiency which will, I think, appeal 
strongly to those parents who expect their sons as a matter of 
course to acquire a knowledge of cricket, our peculiarly national 
game, at school. College had (and still has, I fancy) a great 
reputation for school games, and has given many famous amateurs 
to the cricketing-world ; yet—will it be believed ?—there were not 
a few boys at College, myself amongst the number, who 
never enjoyed a good game of cricket the whole time they were 
there! Our playing-field, a pleasant meadow fringed with lime- 
trees, was too small to allow the whole school to play properly on 
summer half-holidays (of which we had three a week), especially 
since so large a part of its whole area was given up to the “big- 
side game ”—~.¢. the best cricketers of the school and some of the 
masters. The Close on a cricketing afternoon was certainly a pretty 
sight, with its green sward covered with numberless boyish figures 
in white flannels, but I presume the casual onlooker did not notice 
how fearfully, even dangerously, overcrowded was its state, the 
consequence being that not a few of us had to spend all our half- 
holidays wandering vainly round to find a pitch, and, finding none, 
to sit down idly and watch our more fortunate comrades enjoy their 
game. For this lamentable and unfair state of things our head- 
master was directly responsible. By changing the half-holidays of 
the Junior School, numbering some 200 boys, a very easy and 
simple step to take, the pressure on the crowded Close would at 
once have been greatly diminished, so that all of us might have 
enjoyed our game properly. But, wrapped up in routine work or 
else occupied with his school-mission, our Head never took 
this or any other step to remedy the obvious evil, so that many of 
us, poor pariahs of the school, went all our years without one satis- 
factory game of cricket on our own playground, for the keeping of 
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which we ourselves helped to pay. I write this with special feeling, 
for I myself was, and am still, very fond of that dear old game, 
though I had practically no chance of enjoying it in any other form 
than the dull and ill-arranged “ net practice” the whole time I was 
at College. Games are, properly I think, made compulsory 
at all our great schools ; but surely it ought also to be made com- 
pulsory for the authorities to see that every boy has proper space 
and material for playing them. I wonder if any schools at the 
present moment, especially such as are situated in or near large 
towns, where the price of land is high, are in such a dilemma; and 
I wonder also what measures their head-masters take to remedy the 
want of space. 

Reluctantly passing by various points on which I should greatly 
like to touch, I now turn to the boarding-house system of a public 
school. The masters of these houses, who are always also form or 
class masters, should be peculiarly in touch and sympathy with the 
head-master, who, since apparently he cannot find time or opportunity 
to make himself acquainted with any of his boys personally, ought 
especially to see that these men are fit for their important charges 
and are careful of the lives of the boys entrusted to them in their 
houses. ‘There were over half-a-dozen of these boarding-houses at 
— — College, each house containing about 50 inmates. Hach term 
consisted, roughly speaking, of twelve weeks, and as every boy paid 
for his board and lodging alone some £26 per term, the total 
income accruing to the house-master will be seen to be nearly £4000 
for a year of only thirty-seven weeks, fifteen weeks being occupied 
by holiday-time. For some fifty payments of between £2 and 
£2 10s. weekly the boys, or rather their parents and guardians, 
ought to expect in return at least good accommodation, proper food, 
warmth and care. But the boarding-house system, as practised at 

College, and presumably at other great schools of the same 
rank, did not fulfil these expectations. For sleeping purposes in 
my own house we had two large dormitories with beds ranged in 
double rows some two or three feet apart. It is not my intention 
here to speak either for or against the dormitory system, but I ask 
my readers to remember that Earl Roberts has recently declared the 
institution of cubicles in barracks to be an absolute necessity for the 
privacy of common soldiers; but perhaps this suggestion does not 
apply to the sons of gentlemen whose school bills for some eight 
months of a year amounted in the aggregate to sums varying from 
£125 to £150. For accommodation downstairs we had a large 
dining-hall (never warmed even in the depth of winter), a dark, 
chilly library, and our studies, little cells shared by two boys as a 
rule, and furnished as cheaply and roughly as might be. These 
arrangements (with which I myself find no particular fault) could 
hardly be described as comfortable or adequate for the money paid. 
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Bat if our sleeping and living accommodation were somewhat 
indifferent, and we suffered often a good deal from the cold, the 
quality of our food was very poor for the money paid. For break- 
fast we had bread, tea or coffee, a pat of strong-smelling butter, and 
a slice of cold meat, the meat being on other days exchanged for 
two sardines or some similar relish ; for tea we had tea, bread, and 
another pat of the same butter; for supper at 9 P.M. we had a 
glass of milk or beer, bread, and a terrible cheese, happily nick- 
named, from its taste and colour, ‘“‘house soap.” For our chief 
meal, the dinner at 1.30 P.M., we had either soup and meat, or meat 
and pudding, the soup being either a watery vegetable compound or 
thick brown pea-soup, the pudding usually a soggy milk one. But 
the meat! It was coarse, tough, and always badly cooked, and it 
was accompanied by potatoes and by one dish of vegetables, 
generally cabbage or turnip-tops. So utterly vile was the cooking 
in my own house that for several terms during my residence 
there these vegetables were invariably sent to table burnt, so that 
their very smell was loathsome; and passing from smell to taste, 
what can be nastier to eat, I ask, than burnt turnip-tops? Often 
have I come in “hungry as @ hunter,” after a morning of hard 
work followed by an exhausting game of football, only to find 
food provided which both palate and stomach absolutely rejected. 
Never, as far as I am aware, did our head-master ever make the 
slightest inquiry into the feeding or internal economy of the boarding- 
houses, whose owners were allowed to work their own will and 
appease their own consciences in their treatment of the boys 
without hint or reproof. 

It will at once be asked how it was that we boys managed to 
thrive on this ill-cooked diet. The answer is simple. Our own 
pocket-money and supplies from home supplemented the un- 
appetising fare provided for us. Hams, eggs, sausages, preserved 
meats and jams were all supplied by ourselves, so that it is evident 
that what we lacked and needed most was palatable nourishment, 
otherwise boys would never have spent their money on such quasi- 
necessaries of life, familiar to the tables of all well-to-do artisans, as 
I have just mentioned. When we had money or hampers from home 
we fared well; when we and our friends were out of cash and 
private supplies we lived on short commons. I ask my readers, is 
this a fair or even an honest system? Is it right for a master to 
make so handsome a profit out of his boarding-house—look at the 
figures given above—and yet feed his boys so badly ? The expenses 
of the house could not have been very heavy, nor were its necessary 
calls on the master’s time many. ‘There was a house-tutor to give 
a little lecturing to the fags and to take the morning-prayers at the 
unluxurious hour of 7 A.M,; there was a matron to see to our linen 
and to our ailments; there was a butler with a boot-boy under him ; 
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and last, but by no means least, almost all the necessary supervision 
was performed by the Sixth Form boys, with whom every house-master 
always contrived to be on the best of terms, and who kept rigorous 
quiet and order amongst their juniors at all times by the practice 
of giving long impositions or by other means. I think, therefore, 
my readers will agree with me that to keep a boarding-house under 
these conditions in a public school is neither very difficult nor very 
fatiguing, and that as a lucrative post it is fully equal to many of 
the prizes to be obtained in the Church, the Bar, or the Civil Services. 

Though the charge of such a house did not necessarily entail any 
great amount of personal work or supervision, yet the house-master 
himself was all-powerful within it. Mr. ’s favour or disfavour 
meant happiness or unhappiness to each of us, the Sixth Form of 
course excepted, beneath his roof. His Spartan principles, in which 
he openly declared his firm belief, but which did not exclude delicate 
fare or cheerful fires from his own apartments, chilled our blood in 
winter and gave us bad food all the year round, but his personal 
dislike was far more objectionable than these. I would gladly like 
te think that my Mr. was an anomaly amongst house-masters, 
but instead of an anomaly I have reason to believe he is only a type, 
a type of master, however, to be rejected at once or dismissed with 
all speed by any practised head-master who understands and under- 
takes his duties to his school properly. Mr. undoubtedly 
possessed both virtues and good intentions, but he was obviously the 
owner of so violent a temper that it was almost a scandal that the 
charge of boys should have been entrusted to him at all. This 
violence of temper and a peculiarly biased mind, coupled with 
nervous ill-health, rendered him totally unfit to be given such a post 
as the care of a house by any head-master. Once any boy was on 
this master’s black books, woe to that boy! No amount of hard 
work or of good conduct was ever likely to remove that mark of 
displeasure. For myself, I can honestly say that never in my whole 
life have I laboured so hard to please and conciliate any one as I 
did in my endeavours to gain Mr. ’s good graces, or rather to 
mollify his original dislike ; but all was in vain. 

It is impossible to speak too strongly of the sharp contrast 
between the conditions of life in this boarding-house and the régime 
of acertain college at Oxford, founded for plain living and high 
thinking, where I had the happiness and honour to reside for three 
years on leaving school, and where for smaller payment I enjoyed 
good rooms, good plain food, and, better still, sympathy and encou- 
ragement from its warden and dons. Is it really necessary or 
expedient, I ask, for the change from such convict life of a school as 
I have described to the natural comfort and kindness of a college to 
be sovery abrupt? Might not the school life with advantage be 
raised a little towards the higher level of the collegiate ? 
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And here, leaving for a moment the question of the head-master’s 
responsibility, I feel bound to say that the attitude of parents and 
guardians is not a little answerable for any abuses or defects which 
still survive in our public schools. A school is selected by a father 
for his son usually from sentiment or from the name and reputation 
of its head-master, rarely of necessity from any close personal know- 
ledge, and the boy is sent to that school for a certain number of 
years in the firm conviction that he is going to the best possible place 
and will receive the best of trainings both mental and bodily. The 
boy’s progress is measured at home solely by the reports that are 
signed and sent in the name of the head-master, to whom in nine 
cases out of ten that boy is a complete stranger. Now a boy, espe- 
cially a big boy, never complains seriously—he may grumble a little, 
but he does so good-humouredly, and in any case vague indefinite 
grumbling is not worthy of attention—and he is, moreover, a firm 
believer, at any rate during callow youth, in that threadbare old 
sophism that school-days are the happiest days of a lifetime, so that 
the parent keeps his cheerful view of that school to the end of his 
boy’s time there. Does it never occur to that father to try and dis- 
cover for himself first-hand whether his son is really “ well educated ” 
in its fullest sense at the school of his own choosing? Cannot he, 
by a few adroit questions, find out whether the teaching, the games, 
the diet, the bathing, and other items of school life reach to the 
standard which he desires and expects for his son? Does he prefer 
to take the initials of the Great Unknown, the head-master, attached 
to each term’s reports, to be equivalent to a positive assurance that 
all is well in these respects? Yes, he does; and in this deep-rooted 
optimism and perpetual refusal to interfere lies one of the great 
obstacles to school reform. Any complaint from this quarter is 
rare, for such a step would naturally enrage the school authorities, 
who would most likely vent their wrath on the son of the writer of 
the complaints— in fact, the more reasonable and obvious the protest, 
the more guilty and angry will the master feel. It is this natural 
fear that deters the dissatisfied parent from protesting either by 
letter or in person; indeed, I much doubt if a father could ever 
lodge any serious complaint and yet allow his son to remain in that 
particular school without actual cruelty to the boy. In this way, 
therefore, from the adverse opinion of those who ought to be espe- 
cially interested therein, schools are perfectly secure; if a parent 
does not like certain prevailing methods—and I have enumerated a 
few which I should not think would commend themselves to most 
fathers—his only remedy is either to keep silence or else withdraw 
his boy at once and make other arrangements for his education. It 
does seem strange, however, that fathers of families, sensible men 
who in all other transactione of life are determined to obtain their 
fall guid pro quo, should remain quietly content to receive so little for 
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the money spent, to put the matter in a plain commercial light ; to 
pay high fees, often out of limited incomes, for their sons at school 
and get in return poor accommodation, bad food, utter lack of indi- 
vidual care, and in not a few cases valueless teaching. It is a 
serious state of things, but it seems likely to remain as it is. 

But what are the remedies for these defects in public schools ? 
One suggestion, which at least has the merit of simplicity, is that 
no head-master, in view of his vast responsibilities and heavy duties, 
should be allowed by the school trustees to undertake any outside 
work whatever. They should at least insist that the head-masters 
of their choice are only to do the work for which they have agreed 
to accept payment and not to dabble in vicarious philanthropy. And 
again, a head-master need not be a hidden power locked up in a 
distant study, nor a mere chaplain rarely visible or audible to the 
mass of his boys except at prayer-time. Should not he have direct 
dealings with at least some of his boys below the Sixth Form, rather 
than merely endorse on trust all reports of his inferior masters ? 
Should not he be a ceaseless and vigilant searcher into all the paths 
and byways of his province? Should not he pay occasional surprise 
visits to his boarding-houses to see that their inmates are properly 
fed and lodged ; to the various class-rooms to see that the boys are 
properly instructed ; to the baths, gymnasium, workshop and playing- 
field to judge for himself, with his own eyes, that all is well? 
Ought not he to commend or reprove any under-master when 
necessary without fear or favour, ever keeping in mind that the 
foundation exists solely for the boys who pay, not for the masters 
who are paid—a fact that seems sometimes apt to be forgotten. I 
think every one will agree with me that all this strict and impartial 
work of supervision is merely the original duty of a head-master to 
his school; but after my own not far-distant experiences I wonder 
if this duty is scrupulously carried out to its proper limits in all 
great schools to-day. And yet this is not the root of the evil, A 
head-master of a public school of some five hundred boys, more or 
less, cannot even, with the utmost perseverance, tact, and energy, 
attain a personal, far less an intimate, knowledge of every boy who 
is nominally under his care. The numbers are too big, and the boys’ 
faces, like the colours of a kaleidoscope, keep changing too rapidly 
for him to keep pace with the needs and characteristics of each 
individual member. The late Dr. Thring, of Uppingham, one of the 
most eminent and successful of modern school organisers, strongly 
asserted that no school should ever exceed at the outside limit the 
number of 300, so that its head-master might have a little, if ever so 
little, personal acquaintance with every boy ; and in connection with 
Dr. Thring’s view I have sometimes wondered why it is that parents 
do not more often select for their sons those smaller and less 
famous schools, old or new, containing from 150 to 250 boys, in 
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preference to the more celebrated and popular but overcrowded 
foundations. But, for good or bad, English parents as a rule will 
not listen to this theory of numbers. The popular schools tend 
to increase in size or else to remain overgrown, so that their head- 
masters must of necessity be for ever kept out of touch with the great 
majority of the boys confided to their care. And yet I am myself 
not an unbeliever in the value of our great public schools, though I 
think their present system has three grave defects—namely, their 
unwieldy size ; the complete dependence of their well-being on the 
uncertain capacity of one individual (the head-master); and lastly, 
their peculiar immunity from reform or even from healthy criticism. 
Seeing, then, how great are the position and powers of a head-master, 
is it too wild a proposition to suggest that such all-important posts 
should not be filled without the well-weighed consideration of a 
Minister of Education? Surely mere personal goodness and a repu- 
tation for scholarship ought not of themselves to be all-sufficient to 
recommend individuals to posts in which they have such power to 
make or mar, to render happy or unhappy, the lives of so many 
hundreds, thousands even, of our boys. I only hope thoughtful 
Englishmen, in face of many other burning topics of the day, will 
not neglect or underestimate this truly great question of the welfare 
and economy of the public schools, 

One word in conclusion. I have written these pages from a 
sincere desire for certain reforms, not from any malice or past 
grudge against my own school, from which I have drawn my in- 
ferences as to the whole system of English public schools. There 
was a vast deal that was good in my own alma mater, though she 
proved herself to be but a harsh stepmother to me, and for aught 
I know all the defects of which I have just written, and more 
besides, may have been swept away in the last few years. But, 
assuming this to be the case, is it not more than possible that there 
are at this moment schools of the same rank in England where a 
state of things exists similar to or even worse than what I have 
described as prevailing at College in the latter ‘eighties ? 
If, then, what I have written can help to bring reform where reform 
is still needed, I am glad; if, on the other hand, all necessary 
changes have been everywhere recently accomplished, I rejoice 
still more, 

B. A, (Oxon.) 





THE DESTINY OF THE VILLAGER. 


THE townward migration of our country folk is admittedly a com- 
plex question. It is generally considered an evil, arid those who 
seek a remedy profess to find it in the markets—the land market 
and the produce market. Land, they say, is too dear; produce, 
whatever the price of land, too cheap; therefore Jabour on the land 
must be paid for at low rates. The remedy, they assert, is nation- 
alisation of the land; or in a payment of rent similar to the levying 
of income-tax—the landlord to take a splendid rent in a splendid 
year, and nothing in a year of nothing. Farming, they say, is at 
present at best a toss-up on the weather. Farms, they say, on the 
other hand, are too large; they can point to villages which have 
declined since several of their farms were thrown into one. So 
much for the land. Produce-markets, outside the questions of inter- 
national tariffs, are in a great measure decided by railways, and, 
again, compulsion of the privileged naturally has suggested itself. 
Railways, they say, now practically choose what, how, and when 
they will carry; but that lower freights, farmside stopping-places, 
and other facilities might fittingly be forced from them. 

Thus it would appear that according to these panaceaists there is 
nothing but what might be remedied by Parliament. 

May a student of farm labourers in many parts of England 
venture to place before the public eye a consideration which is 
almost entirely overlooked in reference to the question, and which, 
if it be really the key of the situation, as it seems to the writer it 
is, shows the position to be without present remedy or immediate 
hope. 

The question from this point of view is one of character. Who 
are these workers on our soil whose strenuous labours are paid by a 
pittance and who can only settle their difficulties by rnnning away ? 
To this there can be no full and complete reply ; but it is admissible, 
and may be useful, to state what a large proportion of them must 
be. They are, to put it briefly, the descendants of conquered and 
enslaved races, They are the last remnant of inferior peoples, in 
part awaiting and in part undergoing assimilation. All old civili- 
sations have them, and are in a great measure built upon them ; and as 
other civilised nations arrive at the same stage of advancement as 
Britain, they are or will be met with the same problem, 
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The earliest inhabitants of this country are seen across the thresh- 
old of history in so dim a light that no one has yet ventured to give 
them a name, ora date. It is, however, accepted that some inhabi- 
tants of these islands, whether aboriginal themselves or not, were 
dispossessed by a continental race called the Kynetes or Iberians. 
These in their turn had no continuous supremacy, for another race 
came over—viz., the Goidels, a branch of the Celts. These spread 
over the country in an area of occupation limited by geographical 
conditions, and by the numbers who fleeing before the victors, held 
the wild fastnesses of the north, west, and south-west. The Goidels 
apparently held with a strong hand until yet another and a stronger 
arrived from over the sea, that of the Brythons, also a great Celtic 
tribe. These subdued the Goidels, forcing a portion of them back 
upon such of the three races as held the hills. Then the era of 
dates came with the Roman, whose foot, though often slipping in 
his own blood, was eventually planted firmly enough on the neck of 
the vanquished Celt. It is positively certain that none of these 
successive subjugations were exterminatory, and that the areas of 
subjugation were never completely cleared of the conquered, either 
in the open ground surrounding and connecting ports, or among the 
hills. These two propositions are sufficiently instanced by the fact 
that the Kynetic language was yet alive in the sixth century. 

It was probable that it was at about that period that the North- 
men, including the Saxons, first began to covet a share in Britain, 
and the Saxons by the chance of events became at length dominant 
in it. Here the logical and analogical probabilities of the subject 
are capable of strong illustration. Who, it may be asked, was the 
Saxon thrall? Who but the Briton, more or less an amalgamated 
compound of Brython, Goidel, Kynete and their unnamed predecessor 
or predecessors. 

The Danes when they came to share in the Saxon kingdom, and 
the Normans when they came to destroy it, freed no class. The 
land was full of slaves, into whose ranks some residue of Saxons 
doubtless fell. Zhrall as a term descriptive of status passed away ; 
in the more precise Norman-Latin terminology the significant 
expression is nativus, The nativi were not bought and sold, but 
they were considered part and parcel of landed property, from which 
they might not remove, being passed with the land from owner to 
owner. The spoil of forgotten conquests, ths “ native” was prior to 
the statute book; the tendency of war was to better him, that of 
law was to retard his advance. Gradually, however, the spirit 
animating the free portion of the nation freed him. The Reforma- 
tion had, upon the whole, a beneficial effect upon him, and finally in 
the reign of Elizabeth, when we find him mentioned, in rare instances, 
as an asset in estate title-deeds, it is a mere legal expression used, 
like many others, in pure conventionality. 
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The race did not disappear when it lost its servile name; it 
became a class, and the ‘‘ natives” are as a bulk to be found in our 
villages as the agricultural labourers. It has to be recognised that 
the villager inherits all we might expect. His characteristics are 
entirely in the line of his ancestry, and the iron bands of heredity 
are slow in falling from him. 

It is worth while to be a little precise as to the tendencies of the 
peasant. He may be said never to marry out of his class, never to 
rise in the world, never to resist what is done to him. He tends to 
remain exactly as and where he is. Patience under fraud, force, 
and ill-treatment is his common attribute. He can grumble, he 
can be insolent, but scarcely unless safe; valour of a sort comes 
after drink (his chief pleasure), but there is little true resentment of 
any injury however great. Suspicion, deceit, grossness of passion, 
contempt of appeal on behalf of the spiritual, dulled humanity, want 
of sympathy with the young, the suffering, and animal life mark him. 
The poets of the rural life, did they possess eyes, would weep to see 
their errors daily illustrated. 

What is the lesson of all this? It is this. The rains of a period 
of education have reached the top of the subsoil. The townward 
march of the native is the first step in his assimilation. He does 
not improve the new places of his existence, but he improves his 
race ; his destiny is to merge his racial inferiority in the mass of 
the nation. Possibly the net result is an increase of a quality which 
may be summarised as toughness. 

But the great mass remains behind, and the problem, old as 
speech, awaits the future. The final solution is probably centuries 
ahead, in a region of time when the iron collar of present: conditions 
shall have been struck away. It will be struck away by the chalk- 
stick of the schoolmaster. 

In the meantime land-culture will be in a much worse state 
before it is in a better. 

VERNEY ORME. 





ULYSSES—A DRAMA 


BY STEPHEN PHILLIPS.! 


A Just distinction has been drawn between poetic drama and dra- 
matic poetry. It has happened in the case of Mr. Stephen Phillips’ 
Ulysses that judgment has first been passed on the poetic drama as 
represented at Her Majesty’s, and has to be passed later on the 
dramatic poem as published by Mr. John Lane. The test will not 
necessarily be the same. Many great dramatic poems have been 
failures on the stage, and sometimes the very quality which has 
given excellence to the poem has proved a defect in the play. Not 
long ago, at a meeting of the Playgoers’ Club, it was even urged 
against Shakespeare that he was too much of a poet to be a great 
dramatist. At any rate, it has to be considered whether the poetic 
qualities of Ulysses may not atone for what many have thought to 
be defects in the play. 

Before a new graven image is given over to the licentious icono- 
clasm of the critic it is only fair to consider what purpose it is 
meant to serve, what form of worship it was meant to receive. Mr. 
Phillips’ position as a poet has been established. by the acclaim of 
those who have a right to judge, and compels us to give him credit 
for a plan and a meaning which may at first have escaped our 
notice. We have before us a poem whose theme is the story of 
Odysseus, not, what other poets have used before, a single incident 
from the epic, a flower in the garden from which the honey is to be 
extracted, but the main plot, the broad landscape which has been 
painted in for us so gorgeously by Homer. But it is not enough to 
condemn Mr. Phillips with the truism “epic is one thing, drama 
is another,” with just one of those assertions in fact which “ are 
so true that they are generally false.” The story of the Odyssey 
has been pruned, altered, reconceived, and reconstructed ; having 
passed through the melting-pot, there is no reason why the episodic 
character of the epic should not have given place to the more con- 
densed unity of the dramatic poem, centring round an idea which 
is essentially the creation of Mr. Phillips. 

Now, prima facie, Mr. Stephen Phillips’ play is of an episodic 
character, and is composed of discrete elements. But we must be 

1 Published by John Lane. 
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prepared to think out the general conception which he must have 
formed before attempting to execute the work, and which, when 
once grasped, will shed new light and interest on the incidents. His 
plan seems to have been something like this. The prologue in 
Heaven foreshadows the destiny of Ulysses; the gods determine in 
the first place to release Ulysses from the magic of Calypso, or from 
the tangle of his own waywardness ; and, secondly, to allow him, by 
dint of toil and strife, by virtue of renewed love for wife and home, 
to wreak vengeance upon the suitors who had usurped his place in 
his temporarily forgotten Ithaca. When we are shown in the first 
scene the insolence of the suitors and the pitiable plight of Penelope 
and Telemachus, our thoughts are to turn upon the husband and 
father who is absent. In the second scene we are confronted with 
Ulysses himself at Ogygia, held a willing captive by the enchant- 
ments of Calypso, till the messenger of the gods awakens him from 
his luscious dreams of divinity so that he craves to realise his human 
self, and his human interests in Penelope and his home of Ithaca. 
Believing anew in his fate, he is ready to brave the horrors of Hell 
itself in order to win his way back across the sea. His fearful and 
random questionings of the phantoms in Hades are to be answered 
when he meets the shade of his mother, Anticieia, symbol of his own 
kith and kin. He hears her voice: | 


“ Ulysses ! 

Utysses. Ah, who calls me by name? 
ANTICLEIA. Ulysses! 
Utysses. And the voice, tho’ faint it comes, 

Is yet the voice of one that was a woman. 
AnTICcLEIA. Ulysses! 
Utysses. And it goes through all my blood. 

Hermes, there is one near me whom [I loved.” 


The pathos in this is to strike the note characteristic of the whole 
play ; evidently the incident is to form a link between the mental 
awakening in the island of Ogygia and the return to Ithaca. The 
last act is to bring the triumph and the nemesis. The wrath of 
the gods, hitherto directed upon Ulysses, now propitiated by his 
steadfast love for home and family, turns to take vengeance upon the 
suitors, and by the same act to restore the former object of their 
resentment. 

We may be wronging Mr. Stephen Phillips when we say that this, 
or something like this, represents in outline the idea which Ulysses 
attempts to work out; but this, at any rate, is the impression given 
us by a careful study of the play. Now judging it even from a 
purely literary point of view, where we are neither subject to dis- 
illusionment by seeing gods as actors and phantoms as substances, 
nor are confined by the purely dramatic interest of dialogue, we are 
compelled to admit that the play as a finished work falls a very long 
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way short of fulfilling this striking, noble, well conceived idea. It 
happens that all the circumstances are against Mr. Phillips, In 
choosing the main plot of the Odyssey as his subject, he has con- 
sciously or unconsciously thrown out a direct challenge for compari- 
son with Homer. We would not deliberately, much less carpingly, 
choose to make so hard a comparison, but we have no choice in the 
matter. Mr. Phillips has chosen for us. If he had elected to dwell 
upon a single incident of the Odyssey he would have challenged 
no such comparison. But just as a Greek tragedian who took the 
Oresteta as his theme had to face comparison with Aischylus, or as 
any modern poet who might write on the Epic of Arthur would have 
to be compared with Mallory or Tennyson, so Mr. Phillips has deli- 
berately chosen to give battle to Homer on his own ground. He 
inevitably comes out worsted. Homer has indelibly stamped the 
events of Odysseus’ wanderings and home-coming on our minds with 
such power of fascination that no lover of poetry can bear to have 
them changed by modern adapters, any more than a lover of the 
Bible could tolerate a distortion of the Gospels. But more than that, 
Homer has left an ‘Homeric atmosphere” so keen and vita- 
lising that it becomes oppressive to breathe after it the humid air 
of the modern poetic hot-house—even if the geraniums within are 
ever so well expanded into blossom, 

In attempting to write a prologue about the gods in Heaven Mr. 
Phillips has misjudged his powers. Homer is convincing when he 
draws his rollicking, humorous gods ; but whereas Homer believed 
in his gods, neither Mr. Phillips nor his readers have any serious 
confidence in the powers for good or for evil of Poseidon or Athene. 
Now and again we are treated to something little better than dog- 
gerel, as for instance when Poseidon says : 


“ Sire! if this insolence unpunished go 
We soon shall lack all reverence below; 
It will be said, ‘the arm of Zeus doth shake, 


Let none henceforward at his thunder quake.’” 


And there is something too absurdly grotesque in Zeus thundering 
softly and loudly by turns, and then admitting: 


“That Danaé, Leda, Leto, all had place 
In my most broad beneficent embrace.” 


On the whole the gods in the prologue are neither impressive nor 
funny; they are simply stupid or revoiting. 

When we have passed the prologue we have passed the worst. 
But all through the play there is the perpetual challenge of com- 
parison with Homer. When Mr. Stephens has changed the story we 
always regret it. Thus in the following lines Ulysses is content to 
be held captive by the magic of the Circzean Calypso: 
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“T’ll drift no more upon the dreary sea. 
No yearning have I now, and no desire. 
Here would I be, at ease upon this isle 
Set in the glassy ocean’s azure swoon, 
With sward of parsley and of violet, 
And poplars shivering in a silvery dream, 
And smell of cedar sawn, and sandal wood, 
And these low-crying birds that haunt the deep.” 


The lines are good; but only compare them with even the prose 
translation from the Odyssey : 
“ And in the day time he would sit on the rocks and on the beach, 


straining his soul with tears, and groans, and griefs, and through his tears 
he would look wistfully over the unharvested deep.” 


The kaleidoscopic view of stertorous apparitions in the Under 
World, even though relieved by the beautiful passage where Anti- 
cliea comes in, are a poor substitute for that meeting of Odysseus, on 
the mead of Asphodel, with the spirits of the dead. 

Nevertheless, we have to give Mr. Stephen Phillips the tribute 
due to his skill, boldness, and fine feeling. The conception of the 
play was a noble one, though the means for working it out were 
inadequate. The dramatic effects are carefully thought out, as for 
instance, the tragic irony with which Antinous, pointing to Ulysses, 
says in sarcasm to Penelope: 


“Look on that beggar! There thy husband see!” 


There is much that is calculated to give pleasure. Many individual 
speeches are beautiful in expression and poetical in thought—and it 
must be remembered that we are judging Mr. Phillips by a high 
standard. What briskness and spirit there is in the lines: 
“To spring alive upon her precipices, 
And hurl the singing spear into the air.” 
Or in 
“See! 

The ship moves! Hark, their shouts! She moves! She moves! 

Hear you the glorying shingle cry beneath her? 

She spreads her wings to fly upon the deep!” 


And how much pathos in the lines beginning : 


“‘ Cease, minstrel, cease, and sing some other song ; 
Thy music floated up into my room, 
And the sweet words of it have hurt my heart.” 


There are so many fine passages which deserve to be quoted, that we 
cannot but wish Mr. Stephen Phillips had exercised his poetic power 
upon a subject where we could have admired him for his own quali- 
ties simply, without the perpetual remembrance of the poet from 
whom he has borrowed. 

R. A. Scorr James. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


Mr. R. M. Stewart's Text-Book of Magnetism and Electricity! has now 
reached a fifth edition. It is a usefal work for the student and 
condenses a large amount of information in a comparatively small 
compass. In view of the great practical importance of the subject 
more space might well be devoted to dynamos, and some description of 
the principles of wireless telegraphy would be of use to the student 
who wishes to keep his knowledge up to date. 

Another useful guide to the Patent Office Library has been issued, 
in the shape of a Class List and Index of the Periodical Publications.” 
It will materially facilitate the work of those using the library, and 
may be recommended as a model to those librarians who are anxious 
for the best use to be made of the books under their control. 
Unfortunately one still meets with librarians who think they have 
done all that can be expected of them when they have buried the 
title of a book in an unwieldy catalogue. To all such we would 
advise the perusal of this and the previous seven volumes of the 
Patent Office Library Series. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution for 
1901 * contains a record of much useful work, and deals with many 
subjects of general interest. Among the researches undertaken 
during the year, the work of the Astrophysical Observatory must be 
mentioned, especially with regard to the extreme accuracy attained 
in the measurement of small amounts of heat. By means of the 
bolometer it is now possible to recognise a change of temperature 
of less than one hundred-millionth of a degree. The Eclipse Expe- 
dition to Sumatra is described in an appendix to the Report and 
appears to have met with considerable success. 


aa A Text-Book of Magnetism and Electricity. By R. M. Stewart. London: W. B. 
ive. 1902. 
2 Class List and Index of the Periodical Publications in the Patent Ofice Library. 
London: Patent Office. 1902. 
of 8. P. Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, for the Year ending 
June 30, 1901. Washington. 1901. 





Contemporary Literature: 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


AccorpinG to M. Henri Schoen, Hermann Lotze and his philosophy 
are far less known in France than in England, America, and even 
in Russia; he has therefore undertaken the task of making his 
countrymen better acquainted with one of the most interesting 
personalities and influential, though not altogether original, teachers 
of the nineteenth century. We are bound to say he has accomplished 
this task in an admirable manner in La Métaphysique de Hermann 
Lotz. It is not necessary to dwell upon the philosophy itself; it 
will be sufficient to indicate the way in which M. Schoen has dealt 
with his subject, which is remarkably thorough. In an introduction 
he traces with equal brevity and clearness the development of philo- 
sophy in Germany since Kant, thus preparing the way for an under- 
standing of the relation of Lotze to his predecessors ; showing the 
successive stages of criticism, idealism, and realism, which led up to 
the modified idealism of the author of the Mikrokosmos. This is 
followed by a biographical sketch of Lotze exhibiting the evolution 
of his scientific and philosophical ideas, and giving some account of 
the various works of this industrious and versatile thinker, An 
elaborate analysis of his system follows, which is one of the clearest 
we have seen, the author reserving his own conclusions and criticisms 
for a final chapter. On the whole, we must consider M. Schoen a 
disciple of Lotze; his agreements far outweigh his differences, and, 
if he does not rise to enthusiasm, his admiration is undisguised. 
Lotze rendered religion a great service in reviving a spiritualistic 
philosophy and arresting the progress of scepticism and materialism, 
and the peculiar nature of this service is forcibly exhibited by 
M. Schoen. The book is written with that clearness and charm which 
is still almost exclusively French, and which can render even meta- 
physics attractive. The volume is dedicated by the author to the 
memory of his “‘ Maitre Vénéré,” Auguste Sabbatier, to whom, before 
the death of the latter, he had inscribed a dedicatory epistle which 
is here given. A portrait of Lotze forms an appropriate frontispiece 
to the volume. 

The title, La Pensée Antique,? of the first volume of M. Joseph 
Fabre’s projected series on the evolution of human thought is some- 
what out of keeping with his ruiing idea of presenting the progress 
of human thought, religious, moral, and political, as a progressive 
march, instead of as a series of conflicts. To carry out this idea it 
would be advisable to abandon the obsolete distinction of ancient 
and modern, without, as some one has suggested, we relegate the 

1 La Métaphysique de Hermann Lotze, ou la Philosophie des Actions et des Réactions 


Réciproques. Par Henri Schoen. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 1902. 
2 La Pensée Antique (de Moise 4 Marc Auréle). Par Joseph Fabre. Paris: Félix 


Alcan. 1902. 
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“ancient” to the other side of the Deluge. M. Fabre, however, 
uses the term antique in its popular sense as pre-Christian (or non- 
Christian), though even here it is peculiarly misleading. Apart from 
this, we can admire and welcome the writer’s aim and the spirit of 
this first volume. It must at once be seen that to cover so large a 
field as that indicated—‘rcm Moses to Marcus Aurelius—in one 
moderate-sized volume demands, on the part of the author, not only 
extensive knowledge but an ability to grasp general principles and 
to exercise a wise discretion in omitting details. Our author recognises 
the difficulty in finding a beginning; there were wise men before 
Moses, and these he finds in Egypt, with whose doctrines he 
appears to be well acquainted, so far as they are to be found in 
Herodotus, Maspero, and other explorers. On the whole, M. Fabre 
does not express too much admiration for the law of Moses, and 
justly ; still less for the early Israelites. He finds, as we all do, the 
appearance of a higher morality in the prophets, and he confesses 
that the Psalms are the most beautiful monuments of human prayer. 
From the Hebrews we pass to the other Oriental nations, Chaldean, 
Persian, Hindoo, and Chinese ; of each we have a fair and somewhat 
familiarly friendly summary of their religious ideas, M. Fabre acutely 
points out that, though these old religions contained much that was 
true, beautiful, and humane, none of them attempted to emancipate 
man spiritually or politically; that honour belongs to Greece. 
Though a proportionately large space of the book is devoted to Greek 
and Roman thought, a writer who condemns himself, by the extent 
of his plan, to deal with Socrates in three pages, Plato in six, and 
Lucretius in two (to take only three instances out of many) cannot 
hope to do justice to his subject. M. Fabre, however, does not fail 
in his appreciations, as when he says the Phado, the Banquet, and 
the Republic are the glory of the human intellect; though we fear 
that he will not find many theologians, at least in England, agreeing 
with him when he describes Plato as the father of the “fathers ” of 
the Church. A good account is given of Roman stoicism; Cicero, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius receive nearly all the admiration 
they deserve, and a brief account of the Teutons and Celts brings 
the volume to a close. The author writes from the Christian point 
of view, that is to say, from the point of view of a Christianity which 
is tolerant, broad, and sympathetic, recognising the spirit of true 
religion and morality in whatever form it may be enshrined, but 
not blind to the errors and faults with which it has so often, 
unhappily, been allied. 

Students of Old Testament literature will find in Mr. Manning’s 
Story of the Targums! a clear, concise, and extremely interesting 
account of these Aramaic versions or paraphrases of parts of the 


1 The Story of the Targums. With Appendix, An Address by J. E. Manning, M.A. 
Manchester : H. Rawson & Co. 
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Hebrew Scripture, and of the circumstances which led to their 
creation. As Aramaic gradually came to supersede Hebrew as the 
common language of the Jews, after their return from the Captivity, 
while the sacred books were still read in the ancient tongue, the 
medium of an interpreter became necessary ; and his interpretation, 
partly translation and partly paraphrase, exclusively oral, developed 
into the Targums, which were reduced to writing after the beginning 
of the Christian era. Mr. Manning holds that these writings repre- 
sent traditions of interpretation coming down even from the time of 
Ezra, though, of course, with a greater abundance of later matter. 
They are therefore to some extent useful, in a subordinate degree, 
in helping to determine the correct reading of obscure places in the 
Hebrew text. Mr. Manning takes the mean between two extremes, 
the one that holds that the Jews entirely lost their Hebrew during 
the Captivity, and the other that they retained it entirely until a 
much later date. That Hebrew continued in use as a “sacred” 
language after it ceased to be the vernacular is only in accordance 
with experience elsewhere. Theoretically, Mr. Manning’s position is 
perfectly reasonable, and in a valuable appendix on the transition 
from Hebrew to Aramaic, he brings forward a body of evidence which 
further justifies it. The matter is one of considerable importance to 
Old Testament scholars, by whom Mr. Manning’s pamphlet should 
not be overlooked. Itis scarcely necessary to add that Mr. Manning 
is fully in accord on critical questions as to the origin and date of 
the various Hebrew writings with the most advanced scholars. 

Mrs. Besant is an intelligent and eloquent writer, but all her 
intelligence and eloquence fail to convince us that her account of 
Christianity has any real basis. Invention is the easiest thing 
possible, and though popular Christianity contains much that is re- 
pellent to intelligent people we find esoteric Christianity scarcely 
less repugnant. Theories which rest upon “ occult” evidence, which 
is, of course, evidence unproduced, or upon “ documents’’ which are 
not brought into court, have nothing to support them, and such is 
the position of Mrs. Besant in Esoteric Christianity.1 It is purely 
speculative and theoretic, and is a mere accommodation of Christian 
doctrine to meet a peculiar intellectual condition. We do not find 
the description of Christ as “ a glorious Being belonging to the great 
spiritual hierarchy that guides the spiritual evolution of humanity, 
who used for some three years the human body of the disciple Jesus,” 
any great improvement on the Nicene Creed. Christian terminology 
mixed up with Greek and Egyptian Mysteries, Solar Myths, Mag- 
netism and other Theosophic apparatus, form the staple of the 
matter of this attempt, which cannot even be called original. We 
have heard it all before. 


1 Esoteric Christianity, or the Lesser Mysteries. By Annie Besant, London and 
Benares: The Theosophical Publishing Society. 1902. 
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Little belief as we have in Mrs. Besant’s metaphysical mysteries, 
we have still less, if it is possible, in Mr. Sinnett’s physical ones.! 
It is a mere fallacy to pretend that, because science has made us 
acquainted with many wonders, therefore we are bound to believe 
the still greater occult wonders related by Mr. Sinnett, for which 
he produces no evidence; though credulous people will accept 
unsupported statements if they are ouly affirmed with sufficient 
assurance, and of assurance Mr. Sinnett has nolack. His history is 
distinctly amusing: the Great Pyramid was built about 200,000 
years ago; Stonehenge perhaps about 100,000 years ago; these and 
other things we owe to the inhabitants of the lost Atlantis, who 
reached the summit of civilisation about a million years ago, At 
the other end of the story we get mesmerism, ghostly visitations, 
spirit photographs, precipitated writing (what a boon it would be if 
our thoughts would commit themselves to writing, as we are told 
they can!), and all the other marvels of theosophy on the lower 
plane. If Mr. Sinnett had devoted his talents to romance writing 
he might have rivalled Jules Verne and Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Galton’s book on Our Attitude towards English Roman 
Catholics and the Papal Court,? is mainly an historical sketch of the 
relations of the three parties concerned from the seventh century. 
The author rightly distinguishes between the English Roman 
Catholics and the spirit and policy of their Italian superiors. Of the 
loyalty and intelligence of the English Catholics he speaks with 
deserved respect ; for the Papal Court he has none. He, therefore, 
advocates a friendly attitude towards the Roman Catholics in 
England, but no peace with Rome itself. The book is written from 
the stalwart Protestant point of view. 

Mr. Watts*® seems to have been more moved than we should have 
expected by Mr. Ballard’s Miracles of Unbelief. So weak an attack 
upon rationalism scarcely deserved more than a passing notice; 
rationalism creates no difficulties, though it is not able to solve all 
that are to be found in the world; that seems to us the most that 
can be said about it, while an orthodoxy like Mr. Ballard’s gratui- 
tously adds to their number while professing to remove them. The 
word “ miracle,” as Mr. Watts correctly observes, is quite out of 
place in the discussion. Mr, Watts had an easy task and has kept 
his temper ; we can say this without committing ourselves to accept 
every statement made by Mr. Watts, Biichner, or any one else. 


1 Nature's Mysteries. By A, P. Sinnett. London and Benares: The Theosophical 
Publishing Society. 1901. 

2 The Church’s Outlook : Our Attitude towards English Roman Catholics and the Papal 
Court. By Arthur Galton. London: Elliot Stock. 

3 The Miracles of Christian Belief. A Reply to the Rev. Frank Ballard’s “ Miracles 
of Unbelief.” By Charles Watts. London: Watts & Co. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Ir is now just eight years since Mr. Benjamin Kidd created such 
a sensation by the publication of his Social Evolution, and as the 
result of the labours of the intervening years we now have before us 
his Principles of Western Civilization, which we are told is the first 
volume of a system of evolutionary philosophy. Since his retirement 
from Somerset House Mr. Kidd has been enabled to devote his whole 
time to philosophic studies, and, if he effects nothing more, he will 
have done sufficient in the present monumental work to place himself 
in the first flight of modern philosophers. The work is monumental, 
not for its length, which only extends to some five hundred pages, 
but for its wide survey, for its firm grasp of the principles of the 
various schools of thought, for its clear insight, and for its keen 
criticisms upon the leading philosophers of the past. Hitherto, so 
far as the principle of natural selection has been accepted by the 
various schools of thought in politics and sociology, and indeed in 
biology and psychology also, there has been one leading feature in 
common, All these systems have revolved round one fixed and 
central principle, namely, “the interests of the existing individuals 
considered either separately as individuals or collectively as members 
of political society.” Hitherto the science of society has been regarded 
exclusively as ‘“ the science of the interests of those capable at any 
particular moment of exercising the rights of universal suffrage, and 
that the interest of society is always the same thing as the interests 
of the individual comprised within the limits of its political con- 
sciousness.” Hence the Manchester school, with its principles of 
unlimited competition and the survival of the strongest, with a total 
disregard of the real interests of society as a whole, compared with 
those of its individuals, and its mistaken view that the protection of 
individuals’ interests necessarily comprises that of the society of which 
they form part. From this narrow ground Mr. Kidd altogether dis- 
sents. His central idea is to regard natural selection from an entirely 
different standpoint, to lift the theory of society as a whole to an 
entirely different plane. He contends that it is abundantly clear 
that the forces which are shaping the development of progressive 
peoples are not primarily concerned with the present interests of the 
individual at all. “The controlling centre of the evolutionary 
process in our social history is not in the present at all, but in the 
future.” And, indeed, if we reflect for a moment upon the various 
social movements which are taking place, we see that Mr. Kidd is 
right. Collectivism in municipal affairs has taken the place of 
competitive individualism, and all progressive tendency is in the 


1 Principles of Western Civilization. By Benjamin Kidd. London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1902. 
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interests of society as a whole in the future, disregarding the interest 
of the individual in the present. The old idea of the survival of the 
fittest, regarded merely as a struggle between individuals with which 
it comes into competition for food or residence or from which it has 
to escape or on which it preys, must be viewed from a different 
standpoint. We must, says Mr. Kidd, “regard the evolutionary 
process in life as proceeding under the domination of a cause which 
we may here and in future designate as the principle of projected 
efficiency.” Natural selection must be regarded as working not for 
the infinitesimal number of individuals existing at any given time, 
but for the advantage of the incomparably larger number of individuals 
yet unborn, This is a bold theory, and supported by Mr. Kidd by a 
wealth of illustration. Whether we agree with his conclusions or not, 
we are bound to take them into account, and if we accept them we 
shall have to revise all our preconceived theories. His idea is a 
complete revolution in modern thought. If we have any fault to 
find, it is that Mr. Kidd labours his points somewhat too much. 

As we might have expected from the author of Natural Rights, 
we have, in Studies in Political and Social Ethics,1 by Professor 
David G. Ritchie, a series of papers distinguished by the sound 
common sense, the wide survey, and the moderation of an all-round 
thinker. Curiously enough, in his first chapter on “social evolution,” 
the Professor makes the same protest against the abuse of the biological 
theory in sociology as Mr. Benjamin Kidd has made in his Western 
Civilization, and he goes on to hint at the same theory of the “ pro- 
jected efficiency ” of natural selection, which, as we have seen, forms 
the central idea of Mr. Kidd’s latest work. With Mr. Kidd’s theory, 
expounded in his earlier work, that religion necessarily everywhere 
furthers the success of society, Professor Ritchie falls foul. Professor 
Ritchie sees clearly that the social utility of religion comes not from 
its irrational character, but in spite of it, and because it is the 
common religion of the whole tribe or nation. In primitive times 
social institutions are clothed with the religious sanction, and thus 
perpetuated and preserved, but they do not emanate from religion. 
As Mr. Crawley has shown in his Mystic Rose, human marriage was 
not in its origin a religious institution at all. It was primarily 
social, and only clothed with religious sanction as religion took the 
place of primitive precautions against the dangers of matrimony. 
As those fears decreased some other sanction was required, and 
religion supplied the want. Other subjects are: ‘‘ Equality” ; ‘‘ Law 
and Liberty: the Question of State Interference”; ‘“ Civic Duties 
and Party Politics”; “1792—-Year 1”; “ War and Peace” ; which 
latter, although it does not enter into the question of the present 
South African struggle, is eminently opportune, and contains many 


1 Studies in Political and Social Ethics. By David G. Ritchie, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1902. 
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valuable lessons for the moment; “The Ultimate Value of Social 
Effort,” « protest against pessimism ; and “ Free Will and Responsi- 
bility.” Believing in determinism as he does, Professor Ritchie still 
considers an element of truth to exist in the belief that free will is 
a morally useful idea, through which people are made to believe that 
they can do a thing. “The idea,” he says, “of oneself as acting in 
a certain way becomes a new factor in the mind; it may attract 
desires and feelings round it, and so become a new motive deter- 
mining conduct.” Nothing could be more stimulating than these 
short studies. They are as full of good things as an egg is full 
of meat. 

We are not surprised to learn from the preface to the tenth issue of 
the New Zealand Oficial Year-book 1901,1 prepared by the Registrar- 
General, Mr. E. J. Von Badelszen, that, so far from any abatement 
of interest in this work being manifested, there is an increased 
demand not only in the colony but abroad. New Zealand is rightly 
regarded as the forcing-ground for developments and experiments in 
social progress, and the record of its achievements in this direction is 
naturally eagerly looked for. Amongst the latest experiments, that of 
local option is the most interesting. At home, many supporters of 
local self-government doubted whether local veto, if established in 
this country, would prove successful in operation. In New Zealand 
effect has just been given to this method of prohibition under the Alco- 
holic Liquors Sale Control Act, 1895, and the Amending Act of 1895, 
and the results of the poll are dead against this method of licensing 
reform. Oat of sixty-two districts prohibition was carried in only 
one. Of the voters, 142,443 were in favour of continuing existing 
licences, 107,751 for reduction, and 118,575 for prohibition. Although 
it is true that a large minority were prohibitionists, in only one 
district were they sufficiently concentrated to carry their point by the 
necessary three-fifths majority. Amongst fresh matter the visit of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales naturally occupies a prominent 
position, and several of the illustrations form interesting mementoes 
of a remarkable voyage. 

A Coming Revolution,” by Captain Petavel, R.E., is an attempt to 
solve the housing problem and the evil growth of cities. The idea 
is that by decentralisation the growth of cities may be retarded if 
not entirely stopped. By means of cheap communication the surplus 
population is to be conveyed to selected sites some dozen miles 
outside the city, until in course of time new towns are formed. 
These new towns, however, are to be carefully laid out with open 

1 The New Zealand Oficial Year-book, 1901. Tenth Year of Issue. Prepared under 
the Instructions of the Right Honourable R. J. Seddon, P.C., Premier. By E. J. 
Von Badelszen, Registrar-General. Wellington : John Mackay, Government Printer. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1901. 

2 A Coming Revolution. Based on a Paper entitled “ England’s Dangers and Social 


Ills” read before the Economics Club. By Captain Petavel, R.E. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 1901. 
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spaces, and with some garden land attached to each house. The 
scheme, of course, works out all right on paper, but it will require 
nationalisation of the land to carry it through. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Miss Marcsret Tuomas thinks “it is indeed somewhat strange that, 

while tourists have overrun and spoiled the more distant kingdoms 
of Norway and Sweden, they have almost completely overlooked the 
allied country of Denmark, which remains, comparatively speaking, 
a virgin land, undeteriorated by the extravagance of the millionaire 
or the vulgarity of the casual tripper.” Yet Denmark is only 
twenty-four hours’ journey from our shores, and, for a trifle over 
three guineas, the tourist can travel for a month over all the Danish 
lines of railway. About half of Denmark Past and Present} is taken 
up with a bright and unconventional description of Copenhagen, the 
larger towns and the country, the rest of the book being devoted to 
the institutions, literature, and history of the kingdom. Miss 
Thomas is an artist alike with brush and pen, ‘Take, for instance, 
her impressions of Fredriksborg: ‘‘ Naturally the fiery tints of 
autumn render the woods of Denmark magnificent at that season, but 
spring has a charm all its own which I almost prefer. Then the 
graceful beech-trees, clothed in their robes of tenderest green, spring 
from a soil hidden in white anemones, giving rise to a sentiment of 
purity and virginity as touching as it is charming. The tender 
tones of yellow and green play at hide-and-seek on the quivering 
branches, the air is filled with the songs of amorous birds which sing 
lightly amid the fast-unclosing buds. The little waves of the lake 
lap upon the shore, and gently rock the sleeping swans cradled upon 
its bosom, while the sweet-toned bells of the castle seem to chant 
their lullaby. Evening approaches, the sun descends, and his fiery 
hues suffuse the responsive lake; he sinks, blue and silver replace 
red and gold amid the silence of expectant eve; the clear long 
northern night, in which is no shadow of blackness, spreads its calm 
over the sleeping earth, and the moon rises bright as a diamond 
floating in unsullied light. All details are suppressed, all confusion 
and noise cease, leaving undisturbed the sentiment of beauty and 
peace which then constrains the soul as a mother constrains her 
infant and presses it to her breast.” Miss Thomas tells us that the 
national toast, Skaal or Skol, is a word formed by taking the first 
letter of four words, Sundhed (health), Koerlighed (love, og (and), and 


1 Denmark Past and Present. By Margaret Thomas. London: Anthony Treherne 
& Co. 1902, 
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Lykke (happiness). The notion is certainly a pretty one, but unfor- 
tunately it is opposed to the conclusions of philology. Miss Thomas 
is wrong in her statement that Denmark is “untraversed by the 
adventurous Baedeker,” inasmuch as that series of guide-books has 
a volume devoted to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. The book, 
which is excellently illustrated by its accomplished author, contains 
a number of quaint and droll folk-stories of the Molboers, a people 
who live in a remote peninsula of Jutland. Some of the verse 
translations, especially that of Drachmann’s poem, “The Mountain 
Ruin,” are admirable. As a guide-book, Denmark Past and Present 
leaves nothing, save a map of the country, to be desired ; as a literary 
and artistic production, it should find a place on the shelves of every 
library deserving of the name. 

In her preface to Seventy-one Days’ Camping in Morocco, Lady 
Agnes Grove makes no claim “ of contributing any solid information 
such as the professional traveller delights to weary the conscientious 
student,” and she modestly admits the “limited interest” of her 
narrative. Lady Grove has by this confession disarmed the critic 
who might otherwise have been disposed to assert that this book can 
have but little interest to any outside the author’s immediate circle 
of acquaintances. And yet we get some glimpses of a little known 
country which are of interest to all, and we know now that small 
parties of Europeans, including ladies, may travel in the heart of 
Morocco with perfect safety, for Lady Grove and her friends met 
with no more formidable enemies than “ bugs” and other vexatious 
insects. Although Lady Grove seemed so surprised to meet with 
those plagues of the human race that she gives the title of “ Bugs” 
to one of her chapters, she need not have travelled outside Europe 
in search of them. There are plenty of all sorts from Finland to 
Italy. Incidents which appear so important or amusing to the 
traveller at the moment are usually of little interest to any one else 
in print, and we could wish that Lady Grove had, instead of trivial 
personalities long spun out, given us more of the “ solid information ” 
she affects to disdain, but which, for all that, she is quite capable of 
giving. The illustrations contain some of special interest, viz., 
representations of Moorish interiors, with the ladies of the house 
unveiled. Many of the photos are good, but many also are much 
too woolly for reproduction. Upon the whole we are disappointed ; 
we anticipated better things from Lady Grove. 

1 Seventy-one Days’ Camping in Morocco. By Lady Grove. With Photogravure 


Portrait and 32 Illustrations from Photographs. London, New York, and Bombay : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1902. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. ~ 


HUXLEY undoubtedly wrote excellent English, but his fame will go 
down to posterity as a distinguished physicist, and not as one of the 
literary lights of the nineteenth century. Mr. Clodd’s monograph, 
Thomas Henry Huxley,’ gives us a vivid picture of the indefatigable 
pioneer of science who taught himself German when in his “ teens,” 
and began the study of Greek at the age of fifty-three, so that he 
might read Aristotle in the original. The Professor is presented to 
us under the five-fold aspect of the man, the discoverer, the inter- 
preter, the constructor, and the controversialist, Far too much 
space is devoted to Huxley’s polemics. His now almost forgotten 
theological controversy with Gladstone exhibited to a sceptical world 
the unedifying spectacle of two irascible old gentlemen squabbling 
about a subject which neither of them properly understood. 

The late Dz. William Prescott was not a philosophical historian. 
He lacked the faculty of extended analysis. Nevertheless, he pos- 
sessed the power of synthesis and picturesque narration. The reprint 
of his History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic,” 
revised throughout by his former collaborator, Mr. John Kirk, will 
be warmly welcomed. The editor’s task consisted mainly in col- 
lating previous editions, into several of which errors had crept; 
inserting emendations and additions from manuscripts left by the 
author ; verifying references and appending occasional notes, confined 
to points of fact. 

We have now before us the two last volumes of Miss Annie 
Hamilton’s fluent translation of Gregorovius’ History of the City of 
Rome in the Middle Ages.® The former begins with the events 
immediately consequent on the death of Alexander VI.—“ the dead 
dragon who had poisoned the world,” according to one chronicler— 
and the latter ends with the death of Clement VII., on whose 
‘* head, instead of on that of Alexander VI., fell a storm of mis- 
fortune, heavier than was deserved by this weak and timid man, ... 
who of the exalted duties of the priesthood fulfilled only the tradi- 
tional observances, and whose entire reign was absorbed in politics, 
petty or grand. The punishment which avenged the disorders, the 
worldly ambition and the sins of the Popes under his predecessors, 
fell on him as the heir of all the accumulated corruptions of the 
Caria and the Church. It is only just to say that Clement VII. was 
so entangled in the labyrinth of inherited evils, that some super- 


1 Thomas Henry Huzley. By Edward Clodd. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 1902. 

2 History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic. By William H. 
Prescott. Edited by John Foster Kirk. London: George Bell & Sons. 

3 History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. By Ferdinand’. Gregorovius. 
Translated from the Fourth German Edition by Annie Hamilton (Vol. VIII, Parts 
land 2). London: George Bell & Sons. 1902. 
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human power would have been required to effect his release.” 
Gregorovius is undoubtedly a high authority ; nevertheless, he is not 
by any means beyond the reach of criticism, as some of his most 
fervent admirers would have us believe. Pastor and Grisar may be 
consulted for the earlier portion of the history, but the only writer 
who offers a really independent point of view for any part of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth centuries is Félix Rocquain, Za Cour de Rome, 
&e. 





THE DRAMA. 


THE performance of the Morality Hveryman by Mr. Ben Greet’s 
Company at St. George’s Hall recalled in more than one respect a 
representation of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, as arranged and per- 
formed by the family of the late Dr. George Macdonald a good many 
years ago. The Morality had the advantage in that it was 
composed in the first instance for the stage. But the artlessness 
of its construction and the simplicity of its dialogue render it more 
comparable in type to a narrative than to a drama proper. Lvery- 
man, in fact, is practically another form of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
allegory ; in other words, it treats of tie human theme par excellence, 
the journey of the human soul through the wilderness of this world. 
The hero, as the name implies, is a personification of the whole 
human race. He is called upon by God the Father (who is brought 
upon the stage in person, a conventional figure of an ‘“ old man with 
a beard” placed upon a pedestal at the back of the stage) through 
his messenger Death, to undertake a journey, and bring with him a 
reckoning, which he may “in no wise escape.” Everyman calls 
upon his boon companion Fellowship, then upon his kinsmen, 
Cosyn and Knyrede, for aid. Next, he appeals to Goodes 
(=Riches), who is represented as a sort of King Midas, with a triple 
crown, gorgeous robes, and a huge account-book; but these, his 
former friends, turn their backs upon him. Finally, he bethinks 
him of his Good-dedes, a long-forgotten friend. Good-dede:, a 
sickly-looking lady, in the garb of a nun, replies in a fainting 
voice to his appeal, that, weak as she is, she is prepared to accom- 
pany him, and she will bring with her her sister Knowledge. 
Everyman then sets forth, and is presently after joined by four 
other charming ladies, Beauty, Strength, Dyscresion, and Five- 
Wyttes. Knowledge instructs him in the mysteries of the 
Faith, introduces him to the priest, Confession, and offers him the 

1 Everyman\ A Morality Play. Produced by the Elizabethan Stage Society, by 


a with Mr. Ben Greet, in St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, Monday, 
March 17, 
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scourge of Penance and the rough garment of Sorrow. While 
he retires from the stage to make his sacrament, she discourses of 
the difference between a good and bad priesthood in a manner that 
almost recalls Chaucer, and suggests the Dawn of the Reformation, 
the period of the composition of the play. Everyman nears his 
journey’s end, and his companions one by one forsake him, Know- 
ledge and the faithful Good-dedes alone being left. They assist 
him into the tomb, which is realistically prepared at the back of 
the stage. He commends his spirit to God, and an angel appears 
ready to receive the saved soul. The moral, it will be observed, is 
excellent ; the insistence upon “ Good-dedes ” would satisfy a modern 
Kihical. Society, while the reverence with which the subject -is 
treated could hardly fail to impress the most frivolous or to gratify 
the most pious. Apart from its archeological interest, which is, of 
course, the main excuse for its revival, there is indeed enough in- 
trinsic merit in Zveryman to justify its rescue from oblivion. The 
dialogue, which is in doggerel verse, is throughout dignified, and in 
parts witty and concise. The play possesses naiveté, the proper 
quality of all good early art, a characteristic which was on the 
whole well brought out by the actors (who, by the way, according 
to the irritating habit of the Elizabethan Stage Society, were not 
individually named on the programme). Acting in the strict sense 
there was none, and acting in the strict sense would have been 
out of place. We cannot say, however, that the piece owed its 
success to the producers. Baldness is, of course, the note of the 
Society, but simplicity is not a synonym for beauty, nor is pedantry 
a sufficient substitute for artistic feeling. The promoters of these 
performances pay too much attention to their notion of the body of 
the Elizabethan age, and thereby fail to interpret the spirit, which, 
in so far as it can be interpreted by moderns, is of its essence the 
same as the modern. Art work must be interpreted artistically, 
not pedagogically. Sprightly and serious children, almost unin- 
structed by grown-ups, would be the best performers of such pieces. 
And a background and scenic effects such as Mr. Gordon Craig’s in 
last year’s performance of Dido and /neas would have been a more 
effective setting than the ugly heavy surroundings actually used. 
The New Idol (La Nouvelle Idole, by Frangois de Curel), produced 
under the auspices of the Stage Society, was perfectly suited to the 
presumed aims of that Society, though, as usually happens with a 
play of serious intent by a comparatively little-known author, it 
aroused but a moderate amount of enthusiasm in the audience. The 
idol is the idol of ‘‘ Science,” which has usurped in some quarters 
the place of the old gods of reiigion. .The title and idea of the play 
is a distinctly happy thought, but the execution is far from perfect. 


1 The New Idol (La Nouvelle Idole, by Frangois de Curel). Produced by the Stage 
Society at the Royalty Theatre, March 17. 
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The central figure, Dr. Donnat (admirably played by Mr. Aubrey 
Smith), is a vivisectionist, who is prepared to stick at nothing in the 
cause of science and with a view to the ultimate abatement of 
disease. The problem propounded, and actually discussed in so 
many words throughout almost the entire second act, is ‘‘ May one 
human life, worthless in itself, be sacrificed, without its own consent, 
for the sake of the ultimate preservation of thousands of other beings 
from the deadly disease of cancer?” Dr. Donnat has decided 
that it may, and has accordingly inoculated a consumptive girl, 
whose life can only be prolonged for six months at the utmost, with 
the cancer germ. The discovery that his patient, instead of being 
doomed to almost immediate death, is actually cured of her con- 
sumptive tendencies, by, as she herself believes, the miraculous 
intervention of the saints, gives him and his wife a profound shock, 
Louise, the wife, is already suffering from his exclusive devotion 
to science, feels herself a femme incomprise, and hearing that 
Dornat is on the point of being attacked by his con/réres for his 
unscrupulous practices, is inclined to throw herself upon the mercy 
and affection of the psychologist, Maurice Cormier, with whom she 
has been coquetting in a platonic fashion for some time past. She 
conceals herself in Maurice’s room, after a disappointing inter- 
view, in which she proves the would-be lover to be a mere experi- 
mentalist with the mind, even as Donnat is an experimentalist 
with the body, of his patients, and overhears Donnat confess to his 
friend that he has determined on going one step further in his inves- 
tigations, and has inoculated a perfectly healthy man with the cancer 
germ. ‘The wife, of course, recognises that the healthy man is the 
doctor himself. Hence arise reconciliations, which are completed 
by the discovery that Antoinette, the first victim, has divined by 
intuition that the doctor has done “ something very bold ” upon her, 
to which she, in her complete confidence in him, now cheerfally 
assents. Donnat is forced by public opinion to abandon his posi- 
tion in the medical schools, and the curtain falls to slow music of 
grand acts of self-sacrifice all round. There is a great deal of 
‘“‘ Frenchness,” if such an expression may be allowed, in the play. — 
From one point of view one might regard it as a sort of Christian 
tract ; for self-sacrifice, the cardinal Christian doctrine, is declared 
to be the solution of life’s problem; thus the new idol is apparently 
overthrown. But the actual problem presented by the author is, 
as usual, shirked. And this is the question that, in one form or 
another, is continually confronting us in modern life, ‘“‘ Ought one 
mass of human beings to suffer in order that another mass may be 
freed from suffering?” It is a “ crowd” problem, not a question of 
an individual conscience, and thus far more complicated. We 
recognise nowadays that we have to deal with men in the mass, and 
men in the mass compose an altogether different entity from that of 
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the same men as individuals. We dimly discern a higher power 
dealing with these masses in a manner that, to our limited under- 
standing, appears bratal. “Shall we be even as the gods?” 
says the modern scientist, such as Dr. Donnat. M. de Curel appears 
to be satisfied with leaving the high question to the Higher Power, 
but it isa question that will continue to haunt mankind, and the 
lack of courage in its treatment here detracts from the merits of an 
otherwise interesting play. Even apart from this prime defect of 
want of grip, the play has many shortcomings. In an English form, 
at least, it is unnecessary for the wife to be in love, or half in love 
with the other man. Her revulsion against her husband would be 
quite as effective if the new idol had been represented as the one 
obstacle between them. The stale device by which she learns the 
truth might have been brought about by an ordinary visit to her 
husband’s friend for purposes of consultation, without any admixture 
of abortive love-affair. Again, Donnat might have been impelled 
to the final act of self-sacrifice without such a motive as the uncon- 
vincing pseudo-scientific cure of the consumptive. The doctor's 
persecution by his colleagues seems to belong, on the other hand, 
rather to an English atmosphere than a French. In almost every 
detail, in fact, the play is unconvincing. Nevertheless, there are 
many impressive moments. The long discussion, in the second act, 
between the two doctors was saved from monotony by the excellent 
acting of Mr. Aubrey Smith, who was throughout one of the best 
stage doctors we remember to have seen. Mr. Norman McKinnel 
as Maurice Cormier was also quite competent. The ladies were 
not so good as the Stage Society audience is accustomed to expect. 
Miss Keith Wakeman as Louise Donnat was unsympathetic, and 
Miss Mabel Beardsley, in the small part of a sister-in-law, was tire- 
somely affected. Miss Agnes Verity played the ingénue patient 
prettily. 





, 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Or the two dramas, Za Roussalka and L’ Ange ct la Sphinge,! which 
compose the second series of Ze Thédtre de |’ Ame, the second has 
been already very favourably noticed in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
These ‘‘ attempts,” to use the term that M. Edouard Schuré modestly 
applies to his remarkable group of mystical plays, have nothing 
wherewith to tickle the ears of the groundlings, but are addressed 
solely to that little numerous but highly intellectual section of the 


1 LeThédtre dev Ame. Deuxiéme Série. La Roussalka(drame moderne); L’ Ange et la 
Sphinge (légende dramatique). Par Edouard Schuré. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 1902. 
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public which believes in the possibility of a dramatic art more subtle 
and profound than that which is now in vogue. “Un théatre,” 
writes M. Schuré, “concu dans cet esprit, ne serait plus ni une spé- 
culation financiére ni un simple divertissement. II deviendrait une 
fonction sociale et une initiation de l’Amé par la féte de la Vie et de 
la Beauté.” As the drama is, for the most part, a reflection of con- 
temporary life, we might reasonably expect that, in an age of deca- 
dence like our own, the French drama of to-day would be as 
hopelessly corrupt as was that of Greece after Menander and the 
successors of Euripides. That such is only partly the case, and that 
it is not wholly Quixotic shortly to look for the resurrection of the 
drama from the slovgh of realism and frivolity in which it has so 
long wallowed, may be gathered from the increasing respect with 
which the works of Wagner and Ibsen are received by intellectual 
Europe. Nearly all the characters in La Roussalka are musicians ; 
the very atmosphere of the play is saturated with music: “ La 
musique, reine des mystéres et régénératrice de la vie intérieure, est 
leur centre commun d’attraction. Ils évoluent par elle et autour 
delle.” A Roussalka, in Sclavonic folk-lore, is a water-sprite, an 
Undine, whose love proves perilous to men: “Il renferme un don 
divin, mais ceux qui le provoquent ne vivent pas longtemps.” Clara 
Smirnova, the “ Roussalka,” symbolises the modern woman, with her 
longings for free love and the complete expression of her individu- 
ality by art. M. Schuré has, however, borrowed some traits of his 
heroine from the biography of Wilhelmina Schroeder, the celebrated 
singer. One night, whilst wandering in a lonely street, Zéno 
Stéphane, a musician of extraordinary genius, hears a woman sing- 
ing Schubert’s “Traveller’s Song,” which ends with the desolate 
cry: “ Le bonheur est 14 oh je ne suis pas.” That same night he 
wrote the “ Song of Desire,” the first theme of his “ Symphony of 
Life.” Desirous of drawing the woman whose voice had enchanted 
him, he plays this air on his violin. She— it is Clara—comes 
and listens ; the invisible interchange of their thoughts by means of 
music has established a bond between the musician and the singer 
which can never be broken. Clara isintroduced to the musician ; 
she teils him that she had been pursued by Serge Fédro for three 
months, and felt her will yielding to that imperious officer, with 
whom she is departing on the morrow for the Caucasus. Sté- 
‘phane is distracted; without Clara he feels impotent to produce 
the creations which are teeming in his brain; he will renounce art 
and break his violin. But this sacrifice must be averted. Clara 
presses her lips to the strings, blesses the violin, and promises to 
watch over the musician. He then vows to live for his art, but only 
on condition that she will kiss him on his forehead. ... ‘le baiser 
de la Roussalka.” In the second act Stéphane has been married 
six months to Marthe, the orphan daughter of the musical 
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instrument maker. His wife is vaguely conscious that some woman 
stands between her and her husband. “Je la vois dans tes regards 
fixes, dans tes silences farouches. Quand je veux toucher des lévres 
ton front qui brile, quelqu’un me retient par le bras.” Some 
musicians arrive on the scene; Stéphane must conduct a dress 
rehearsal of his Symphony at the Archduke’s theatre. All goes 
well with it at first, but Seidler, who covets Stéphane’s place 
of Kapellmeister, treacherously contrives to ruin the performance. 
Meanwhile Heiler, Stéphane’s old teacher, who brought about this 
ill-starred marriage, discovers at Marthe’s home Stéphane’s opera, 
La Roussalka. He wants to burn the MS. and thus break the spell ; 
but Marthe will not permit the sacrilege: ‘ C’est l’ceuvre de Stéphane 
. elle m’est sacrée.” In his despair on seeing that Clara was 
abandoning him, Stéphane composes ‘‘ Le Chant d’Adieu,” the second 
theme of his great symphony. As he played it for the first time he 
fancied he saw Clara walking towards him in a whirlwind of snow. 
His gipsy friend Josy also advises him to destroy his opera. But, 
before doing so, he will sing the song of the Roussalka : 
“ L’enfant pécheur, prés du Volga, 
Coud ses filets au clair de lune, 
Le remous tremble sous la dune 
Et du flot sort la Roussalka. 
Ses flancs sont parfumés d’armoise, 
Ses seins plus rouges que framboises, 
Elle jaillit jusqu’a Vorteil. 
Les yeux pleins d’azur et de réve. 


De ses deux mains elle souléve 
Les cheveux couleur de soleil.” 


He rescues the manuscript which his friend wants to burn, and then 
sinks into a torpor from which he is aroused by a letter from Clara: 
“OQ mon Stéphane, je vis avec ton ceavre. Dans le silence de la 
steppe, j'ai entendu ta voix. ‘Travaille, espére, crée! Mon 4me 
respire avec la tienne!” ‘The third act takes us to Clara’s chiteau 
in South Russia. She discovers that Fédro has been intercepting 
her correspondence with Stéphane. Josy informs her that Stéphane 
must see her at once or he will die. After a stormy scene with her 
husband, she drives off with Josy to save her lover. In the fourth 
act the finale of Stéphane’s Symphony is to be performed on the 
lake at a Venetian féte ; but the author himself, longing for Clara’s 
return, shows himself indifferent to all the lavish preparations that 
have been made in his honour. The Archduke, to cure him of 
his hopeless passion, shows him a letter from Clara, in which she 
proclaims that she is dead to the theatre and only loves Fédro. On 
reading this he dashes his violin to pieces, and, while he gazes on 
its fragments, Clara approaches and confesses her love. Stéphane 
faints in her arms; in the distance the theme of the Resurrection is 
heard from the orchestra on the lake ; he raises himself on his elbow, 
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exclaiming: ‘‘ Ecoute, le chant de la Résurrection sur le théme da 
Revoir !” Then his head droops, and, after receiving the kiss of the 
Roussalka, he dies. Clara at first meditates suicide, but is restrained 
from it by the determination to live for her lover’s work : ‘‘ Je devien- 
drai celle qu’il a voulu que je sois. Je serai sa voix aimée, l’incarnation 
de son désir, le verbe vivant de son génie!” Such are the main 
outlines of a remarkable work of genius which bears the same rela- 
tion to contemporary drama as J/ fuoco of Gabriele d’Annunzio does 
to current fiction. 

Mr. E. Marston’s Sketches of some Booksellers of the Time of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson! is as dainty a little book as any that ever issued 
from the Chiswick Press. The genial author dedicates it to “ my 
dear granddaughter, Dorothie Daniels, because she says I must do 
so, and her ‘ must’ is equal to a Queen’s ‘command.’ She tells me 
frankly that she does not care a bit for musty old booksellers of 
centuries ago; but then she is very good to one old bookseller of 
to-day, and so it comes to pass that I send her this book, on my 
seventy-eighth birthday, with my love.” The booksellers mentioned 
are Michael Johnson, the father of the great lexicographer; Andrew 
Millar, the publisher of Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language, 
in which he held a large share; Thomas Davies, actor, bookseller, 
author and dramatist, of whom Churchill, in The Rosciad, said : 


“ . . on my life, 
That Davies has a very pretty wife;” 


Thomas Osborne, who is remembered as the man Dr. Johnson 
knocked down with a folio, placed his foot on his breast and 
exclaimed, “ Lie there, thou son of dulness, ignorance, and obscu- 
rity”; the Lintots, father and son; Robert Dodsley, the founder, 
in 1758, of The Annual Register, and the publisher of the Select 
Collection of Old Plays, who was succeeded in business by his brother 
James; Thomas Evans, who thrashed Oliver Goldsmith when the 
latter had struck him with a cane; Christopher Brown, the per- 
manent secretary of the society of ‘‘ Free-and-Hasy Counsellors under 
the Cauliflower”; John Nichols, F.S.A.; the Bowyers, of whom the 
younger was the most learned printer in the eighteenth century ; 
and, lastly, Edward Cave, the founder, printer, and publisher of Zhe 
Gentleman's Magazine. Two short chapters are devoted to two old 
Booksellers’ Clubs—viz. ‘‘ The Friends of Literature” and ‘The 
Booksellers’ Literary Club.” The book is well illustrated with 
portraits, that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, which forms the frontispiece, 
being a very fine photogravure, 

We have received from Messrs. Bell a cheap but tastefully bound 
pocket edition of the late George Long’s accurate and scholarly 

1 Sketches of some Booksellers of the Time of Dr. Samuel Johnson. By E. Marston, 


Author of Sketches of Booksellers of other Days, &c. &c. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 1902. 
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translation of Zhe Thoughts of the Emperor Mareus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus—a work which bears the same relation to the doctrines of the 
Roman Stoics as the Jmitation of Christ does to Catholic philosophy. 
Indeed, it would be an easy task to show many striking analogies 
in thought between the Pagan and the Christian mystic, both 


“falling with their weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God.” 


“We see Marcus, wise, self-governed, tender, thankful, blameless,” 
says Mr. Arnold, ‘‘ yet, with all this, agitated, stretching out his 
arms for something beyond—+tendentemque manus ripe ulterioris 
amore.” 

Mlle. Henriette Bezangon, who cannot justly be accused of 
cherishing mapy illusions about the average marriageable young 
woman of present-day Paris, gave us in Des Maris s.v.p. an amusing 
picture of that saddest of all sports, “la chasse aux maris.” The 
hero of Qui m’aime me suive!—her latest novel—is a rich and 
handsome bachelor who had lately returned from a pacific mission, 
undertaken from motives of the purest patriotism, to Africa. His 
heart hesitates between two women, one of whom refuses to make 
her home with him in Dahomey; the other, in offering herself to 
him after the manner of Bettina to Jean, in L’ Abbé Constantin, 
realises the author’s ideal—* Ja femme assez forte, assez libre, assez 
francaise, pour tout quitter, tout braver, au bras de celui qu'elle 
aimait.” The most noticeable feature of the novel is the subtle and 
somewhat cynical analysis it presents of various types of frivolous 
and precocious femininity. Nine, the short story which closes the 
volume, is a delicately pathetic study of a young child’s heart 
troubled by vague apprehensions and lacerated by a mother's loss. 

The King’s Sceptre? is decidedly the most delightful specimen of 
what, for lack of a better word, we will venture to term the “ pseudo- 
historical” novel that has come into our hands since Zhe Prisoner of 
Zenda appeared, You may search in vain on the map for the little 
kingdom of Hartzen, with its cathedral, in the great tower of which 
‘was set a light which burned day and night. Who first tended 
it no one rightly knew, for its commencement grew at the back of 
time. For centuries it had burned, and, since any record had been 
made of it in the chronicles of the kingdom of Hartzen, there had 
been no knowledge of a time in which it had died out. Night and 
day it shone over the city, so that man, looking upwards from the 
evils and sorrows of life, saw it and read it as a promise of the 
steadfastness of God. Men wasted with sickness, tossed upon 
feverish couches, might catch its light through the lattice; men 

1 Qui m’aime me suive. Par Henriette Bezancon. Paris: Librairie Plon. 


2 The King’s Sceptre. By Walter E. Grogan. - Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1902. 
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gliding into dark places, seeking sin or compassing death, might 
mark it as an eye watching from the still cathedral; women waiting 
in a sweat of pain for the coming of a new life were comforted by 
it; and young maids, thinking of those who made earth a pleasant 
place and were in peril by war, or adventure, or sickness, gathered 
hope from it and were glad.” The King's Sceptre is a dramatic 
story of a high trust, chivalrcusly undertaken from a stern sense of 
duty and loyally fulfilled in the face of almost insuperable diffi- 
culties. All the characters are drawn by a master-hand, and the 
love-scenes are very prettily worked out. Of course (if one is to be 
severely critical) there is no gainsaying the fact that there must 
always be a certain sense of unreality about even the best-written 
novels of this class, with their sham-medieval staging and their 
conventionally antiquated style of language. Possibly, too, the 
public are by this time getting somewhat tired of imaginary Teutonic 
kingdoms. Despite these obvious drawbacks, The King’s Sceptre is 
a most readable novel. 

Ellen Terry and her Sisters! is an achievement of which Mr. T. 
Edgar Pemberton—most sympathetic and indefatigable of chroniclers 
of the modern English stage— may justly feel proud. [Full of inter- 
esting information charmingly conveyed, and illustrated by -five-and- 
twenty photographs, this sumptuous volume reflects infinite credit on 
the publisherz. ‘‘ C’est icy un livre de bonne foy!” was the excla- 
mation that rose spontaneously to our lips long before we had finished 
perusing these fascinating memoirs of a worthy and highly gifted 
family whose connection with the theatre certainly dates back to 1816, 
when Daniel Terry produced his stage-version of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Guy Mannering. It is not clear, however, from what Mr. Pemberton 
tells us, as to the exact relationship in which Dan stood to Benjamin 
Terry, the father of Kate, Ellen, Marion, Florence, Fred and Charles. 
‘* Happily Ellen Terry is still in the full ripeness of her great and 
constantly maturing gifts, and no thought of her retirement has yet 
troubled the lovers and students of the stage. . . . If I extol Ellen 
Terry,” writes her biographer, who would honour her memory on 
this side idolatry, ‘‘I do so with a clear conscience and a full heart. 
I can never forget the happy hours and enlightenment she has 
given me, and I believe that all my fellow-playgoers will think that 
I have treated my subject from the right point of view. Why 
should not our great geniuses of art and literature know, whilst they 
are amongst us, that we appreciate their work and love them for 
the sweet lessons that they teach us?” ‘‘ Why not, indeed?” we 
may well answer. 

Mr. W. H. Balgarnie’s edition of Tacitus: Histories, Book III,” 


1 Ellen Terry and Her Sisters. By T. Edgar Pemberton. London: C. Arthur 
Pearson, Ltd., Henrietta Street. 1902, 

2 Tacitus: Histories III, By W. H. Balgarnie, M.A. Lond. and Camb., late 
Assistant-Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. London: W. B. Clive, 
University Tutoria! Press. 
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is a scholarly performance, admirably adapted for the class of 
students for whom it is intended, The notes, which are a model of 
pregnant terseness, contain occasional references to the English 
poets—e.g., Milton’s bold application of procinctus (cf. § 2,4), to war 
itself : ‘“‘ War he perceived, war in procinct ” [Paradise Lost, vi. 19}, 
and the incident, recorded in § 25, of the son recognising that he 
had inadvertently slain his father, which finds its parallel in 3 Hen. 
VI. ii. 5. The appendix, on Some typical Peculiarities in the Grammar, 
deserves careful study. 

In his preface to The Tutorial Arithmetic: which is the most 
exhaustive practical and scientific treatise on a subject which has 
been so enormously developed during the last ten years, Mr. W. P. 
Workman shrewdly remarks that ‘‘a really scientific treatise on 
arithmetic is impossible, so long as this divorce between arithmetic 
and algebra continues.” The tyranny of the examination system is 
chiefly responsibie for this; but the apathy and ignorance of a large 
class of teachers must also be taken into account. Novelty in treat- 
ment will be found in Proving by Elevens, the sections on Factorisa- 
tion, on Multiplication of Fractions, on Recurring Decimals, in the 
treatment of Compound Proportion, in the explanation of Shares 
before Stocks, and throughout Section x. (Higher Pure Arithmetic), 
in which the Congruence Notation allows the discussion of a very 
attractive type of question not ordinarily considered by writers of 
manuals on arithmetic. The examples are numerous and carefully 
graded. Section xi. comprises a collection of the hardest arithme- 
tical problems in existence. The Tutorial Arithmetic is in every 
respect an admirable book, and seems destined to supersede all other 
secondary treatises on that subject. 

Mr. R. Brown, junr., is a many-sided man; in addition to being 
a recognised authority on mythology and astronomical archzology, 
he is one of the small group of minor poets now living in whom the 
divine afflatus is distinctly discernible. The gift of a copy of his 
Great Dionysiak Myth to Mr. Gladstone in 1877 was the prelude to 
an intimate personal acquaintance with the veteran statesman which 
lasted till the latter’s death. In Mr. Gladstone as I Knew Him, and 
other Essays,2 Mr. Brown wisely refrains from attempting to portray 
the character of his hero as a whole, or to estimate his place and 
influence in history. ‘‘ Nothing was more remarkable in Mr. Glad- 
stone than his perfect willingness, and indeed desire, to learn from 
any one, whoever they might be, anything he thought they really 
knew and which was worth knowing. In such cases he never 
seemed to give a moment's consideration to points of rank and social 


1 The Tutorial Arithmetic. By W. P. Workman, M.A.,B.Sc., Headmaster of Kings- 
wood School, Bath, late Fellow of Trinity College, and Smith’s Prizeman ; assisted by 
R. H. Chope, B.A. London: W. B. Clive, University Tutorial Press, Ltd. 

.2 Mr. Gladstone as I Knew Him, and Other Essays. By Robert Brown, jun., F.S8.A. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 
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difference, or to his own great intellectual superiority. . . . Nor 
did he ever, in social intercourse, to my knowledge, display any of 
that trying condescension of which the great in rank, in intellect, 
or in position, frequently possess such an abundant stock. He 
met you on a plane of friendly equality, and yet always preserved 
a distinct and peculiar dignity, which at times suggested a touch 
of natural haughtiness, latent and perfectly restrained. When 
thoroughly convinced that he was wrong on any point, he at once 
yielded and reformed himself altogether.” 

Mr. Brown scouts “ the idea,” at one time widely entertained in 
various religious bodies, “‘ that Gladstone would die in the communion 
of what Archbishop Benson styled ‘ the modern Italian schism.’” So 
deep, indeed, is his indignation at such a possibility that he makes 
it the occasion of a vitriolic attack on both Manning and Newman: 

‘“* Such a body would have natural attractions for an ambitious 
priest, who having failed, after preaching Guy Fawkes sermons, to 
obtain a bishopric, turned elsewhere in pursuit of a red hat. Or 
again, vague claims of the Securus judicat orbis terrarum character, 
although historically baseless, might yet serve to attract an able 
and amiable visionary, destined to end his life as a Cardinal outside 
the college.” This is the first time we have seen it stated that the 
Anglican episcopate was a natural via media to the Sacred College 
of Cardinals! 

The longest essay, Studies in Pausanias, is, to a large extent, a 
polemic directed against certain views set forth by Mr. Frazer in 
The Golden Bough. That on Samuel and Teiresias adduces con- 
siderable evidence in proof that the earlier Israelites held, quite as 
much as their neighbours, the dogma of a future state and of a life 
beyond the grave. ‘The concluding essay in this collection, entitled 
Sapphé: a Retrospect and a Reverie, more than ever convinces 
us of the justice of the encomium which Wharton quoted from 
M. Paulidos, a modern Lesbian: Mia kat pévn éyévero ZaTgw. Mr. 
Brown’s latest contribution to literature deserves to be widely read. 

According to Gustav Lanson, Paul Bourget is “ depuis Stendahl, 
le plus grand maitre du roman psychologique que nous ayons eu.” 
In Monique! we see dissected the soul of an artist workman, a 
dreamer of dreams, in whom abode the spirit of the great cabinet- 
makers of the eighteenth century, who themselves were veritable 
artists. His adopted child, Monique, a foundling evidently of gentle 
birth, has become to him far more a daughter than his own Gote, 
who resembles her mother, a woman of low intelligence. Gote 
maliciously charges Monique with the theft of some script, and the 
latter, finding herself unable to establish her innocence without fix- 
ing the guilt on her benefactor’s daughter, runs away. The culprit 


1 Monique, Les Gestes, Reconnaissance, Trois Récits de Guerre, Par Paul Bourget. 
Paris : Librairie Plon. 
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is found out, but the Franquetots’ house can no longer be a home 
to her. Jes Gestes depicts a mother’s agony at feeling herself 
morally bound to reveal to a worthy suitor for her daughter’s hand 
the shallow and selfish disposition that the latter had inherited from 
her father, ‘‘ cette hiisable faculté de simulation qui a trompé tant 
de gens . . . cette dualité de mon mari... ce que vous avez 
appelé un jour d’un mot que je n’oublie pas, les gestes de l’dme.” 
Reconnaissance is the story of a singular episode in the life of an 
ardently patriotic American whose conscience continually reproached 
him for preferring to live abroad. This is one of the impressions 
he derived from a London season: “ J’avais rendez-vous avec Kerley, 
chez lui, sur les quatre heures, nous devions aller ensemble dans une 
maison de Grosvenor Square, 4 une séance de musique dont le pro- 
gramme comportait des airs norvégiens, joué par un pianiste polo- 
nais chez une dame écossaise, le tout en l’honneur d’un célébre 
homme d’Etat autrichien, cornaqué 4 Londres par un diplomate 
portugais! O Cosmopolis!” There is nothing very remarkable 
about Trois Récits de Guerre. 

The “Greenback Library” translation of Gorky’s Twenty-siv 
Men and a Girl, Tchelkash, My Fellow Traveller, and On a Raft, 
is only noticeable for Dr. E: Garnett’s Introduction, which is a 
caustic diatribe against “ popular” fiction in England, and an un- 
compromising advocacy of Gorky's method of psychological analysis, 
brutal as it may seem. 

Shelley, whom Matthew Arnold felicitously described as “a 
beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the void his luminous 
wings in vain,” is regarded by Mr. Salt as a Pioneer of Humani- 
tarianism.2, The chief merit in the latter's little pamphlet is the 
large number of quotations, in verse and prose, from the poet’s writings 
which are brought together in support of this claim. 

A volume of stories dedicated to the Permanent Secretary of the 
* Académie des Sciences morales et politiques” may be neither a 
work of much talent nor, on the other hand, prove very exciting 
reading ; but, except by an almost unthinkable breach of good 
taste, it may confidently be assumed to contain nothing likely 
to shock conventional morality. Cours de Jeunes Filles® cer- 
tainly satisfies all the implied conditions that such a dedication 
demands, and, though these love-passages of teachers and pupils 
necessarily lack the romantic fascination of an Abélard and Héloise, 
they are, nevertheless, very readable. Zui and Elle present, in 
diary form, the double aspect of a single story, the central figure 
of which is, after all, Miss Simpson, the little English governess, 
who falls mildly in love with her lecturer on French literature. 


1 Twenty-six Men and a Girl. dc. By Maxim Gorky. Translated from the Russian 
by Emily Jakowleff and Dora B. Montefiore. London: Duckworth & Co. 1902. 

2 Shelley as a Pioneer of Humanitarianism. By Henry 8. Salt. London: Humani- 
tarian e, 538 Chancery Lane. 1902. 

3 Cours de Jewnes Filles. Par Pierre Clésio. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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NorsinG certain is known about Baba Tahir, though his Ruba‘iyat, as 
_ they are inaccurately termed, are chanted to the present day all over 
Persia, \to the accompaniment of the three-stringed viol or lute. 
There is, however, conclusive evidence that the poet flourished about 
the middle of the eleventh century, during the reign of Tughril Beg 
the Seljuq, and had acquired some notoriety as “a crazy saint ”—.c., 
a dervish, or religiously inspired beggar, from his popular name 
‘Uryin (“The Naked”). Comte de Gobineau tells us, in Z’rois Ans 
en Asie, that he is now regarded in Persia as one of the saints of the 
Ahl-i-Hagqq or Nusayri sect, and his sister, Bibi Fitimah, is equally 
venerated. The Lament of Baba Tahir was composed in quatrains 
of the two-beyt metre, which is technically known as ‘‘ the curtailed 
hexameter Hazaj,” viz.,u — —— | u-——| vu —-. No authoritative 
text is yet to be found, and fifty-eight of the sixty-two quatrains 
(edited, annotated, and translated into measured prose by Mr. Edward 
Heron-Allen) exist in a dialect the very name of which is a subject 
of contention amongst scholars. Mrs. E. C. Brenton has, by utilising 
Mr. Heron-Allen’s scholarly and more or less literal translation, 
succeeded in achieving a rhymed version of fifty-seven of these 
quatrains which is at once philologically accurate and poetically 
beautiful. Mrs. Brenton is no novice in the difficult and elusive art 
of translating poetry. Her paraphrase of the Rubi‘iyat of ‘Omar 
Khayyam attracted much attention when issued by “The Brothers 
of the Book” at Gouverneur (New York) in 1899. There is little 
doubt that her rendering of Zhe Lament of Baba Tahir will 
henceforward rank as an achievement with Fitzgerald’s versions 
of the Astronomer-Poet of Khorassin. Several remarkable parallel- 
isms in imagery can be shown between Fitzgerald’s and Mrs. 
Brenton’s respective poems; compare, for instance, Zhe Lament 
(xii.): 
“OQ Love, in purple thou dost bid me go, 
Grief, like an extra garment, weights me low, 


Yet will I boast thee as Dawn boasts the Sun, 
Till Israfil the Final Trump shall blow; ” 


with “Omar Khayyam,” xxxiii. : 


“ Earth could not answer; nor the Seas that mourn 
In flowing Purple, of their Lord forlorn ; 
Nor rolling Heaven, with all his Signs reveal’d 
And hidden by the sleeve of Night and Morn.” 


1 The Lament of Babi Tahir, being the Ruba‘iyat of Baba Tahir Hamadani (‘Uryan), 
the Persian Text Edited, Annotated, and Translated by Edward Heron-Allen, and 
rendered into English Verse by Elizabeth Curtis Brenton. London: Bernard 
Quaritch, 1902. : 
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Again, compare ‘The Caravan of Life” in The Lament, xviii. : 


“* A Moment’s space to seek my Love, I ran,— 
Hurry not so, for God’s sake, Camel-man !— 
She holds my Heart a Prisoner, and through Love, 
I’m but a Laggard in Life’s Caravan.” 


With : 
“ A Moment’s Halt—a momentary taste 
Of Being from the Well amid the Waste— 
And Lo !—the phantom Caravan has reach’d 
The Nothing it set out from—Oh, make haste!” 


Compare, too, the third line of The Lament (xxvi.): 


“ For Love of Thee my Heart is filled with Woe, 
My Couch the Earth, my Pillow is as low, 
My only Sin is loving thee too well. 
Surely not all thy Lovers suffers so?” 


with Othello, v. ii.: 


“Orn. Think on thy sins. 
Desp. They are loves I bear to you.” 


This noble contribution to literature in general, and Oriental scholar- 
ship in particular, should be diligently studied not only by all who 
can appreciate genuine poetry of an exotic type, but also by the 
more restricted class of readers who are interested in Persian 
philosophy. 





ART. 


THE numbers of Messrs. Bell’s series of volumes on “The Great 
Masters in Painting and Sculpture” appear with commendable 
regularity. The books also keep well up to the promise of the 
beginning, while the reproduction of the pictures has improved. 
Rembrandi, by Malcolm Bell, is reduced from a larger work received 
with approval at its first publication. ‘The catalogue of Works, 
arranged according to the Galleries in which they hang,” is admir- 
ably full, the British Isles occupying thirteen of the forty pages 
devoted to this very convenient information. It is curious, in view of 
recent alarms, to note that America has thirty-five Rembrandts. The 
volume on Giotto, by F. Mason Perkins, has a critical value of its 
own, apart from its serviceable qualities as a handbook. The results 


1 Rembrandt. By Malcolm Bell.—Giotto. By F. Mason Perkins.—Wilkice. By 
Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. (Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture.) London: 
George Bell & Sons. 1902. 
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of the most recent study of this fascinating precursor of all that is 
great in the art of painting as we know it are summed up clearly, 
with references to make them intelligible. Wilkie, by Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower, a trastee of the National Portrait Gallery, is of 
nearer interest, dealing with a very English and real art of a nine- 
teenth-century life past but yesterday. Besides being entertaining 
reading, it has a fulness of information that might be expected from its 
author, the catalogue alone occupying twenty-eight pages. Anecdote 
and contemporary art-criticism have also not been neglected, and are 
full of interest. Twenty-one volumes of this five-shilling series have 
now been issued, so that it may be said to have come of age. There 
are still many numbers to appear, to the great delight of those who 
need to have art books at once compendious and readable and up to 
date. 

A second series on the great painters—this time sbilling booklets, 
each with eight illustrations—is also published by Messrs. Bell. The 
five new volumes we have received form good and enlightening 
reading, and are excellent introductions to acquaintance with such 
masters as (taken chronologically) Holbein, Watteau, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Holman Hunt, and Lord Leighton.’ The series is under the 
same editorship as the other, and has much the same qualities in little. 
Priscian has been very considerably scratched in the samples of the 
French language, as printed in London, contained in the Watteau ; 
but this is only an episode of otherwise interesting text. 

1 Watteau. By Edcumbe Staley, B.A.—Holman Hunt. By G. C. Williamson.— 
Holbein. By Arthur B, Chamberlain.—Reynolds. By Rowley Cleeve.—Lord Leighton. 


By G. C. Williamson. (Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters.) London: George Bell & 
Sons. 1902. 
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THE CAUSE OF THE WAR IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


PART II. 


THE position of the Dutch farmers in the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State for some years after 1852 was in some respects 
unenviable. They were surrounded by savage tribes under 
chiefs whose authority had been acknowledged and supported by 
the British Government. The Basuto chief, Moshesh, claimed a 
large portion of the Free State territory, on the ground that in 
former times it had belonged to black people. The Boers main- 
tained that when they came into the territory it was a vast 
waste, and that if they had not come in, it was improbable that 
Moshesh would have had a fraction of the land that was now in his 
possession. Over this matter war broke out in 1858, but, Sir George 
Grey having been called in as mediator, a settlement was effected, 
by which the Basutos got a large slice of the Orange State territory. 
In spite of this, the country along the Basuto border was in a con- 
tinual state of unrest, and a number of people were massacred by 
the Basutos. In 1866 war broke ont again between the Free State 
and the Basutos. The Free State was in a fair way of dictating terms 
when Sir Philip Wodehouse interfered. He proclaimed the Basuto 
tribe British subjects and sent an armed force to protect them. 
The people of the Orange State regarded this action as unfriendly 
and unfair, and sent deputies to England to protest against it. The 
Imperial authorities left the matter entirely in the Governor's hands, 
and the President of the Orange State then tried to make as 
good terms as he could, and in February 1869 an agreement was 
concluded. 
VoL 157.—No. 6. 
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About this time diamonds began to be discovered on the banks 
of the Vaal River, and this led to an influx into South Africa of 
hundreds of adventurers from all parts of the world. The southern 
bank of the Vaal was in Free State territory and had been considered 
of little value till the discovery of diamonds. But a claim toa 
large part of the Orange Free State, including the diamond fields, 
had been made for « Griqua captain, named Nicholas Waterboer. 
No claim could be more shadowy. His claim has been said to be 
on @ par with the sovereign rights that the king of the gipsies on 
Bagshot Heath might have to the entire county of Surrey. His 
agent, however, offered this claim to the British Government, and 
the High Commissioner then thought, or affected to think, that the 
claim might be valid. 

Jan Hendrik Brand was then President of the Orange Free State, 
and he declined to admit that there could be any doubt of the 
ownership of the diamond-fields, which were on the south bank of 
the Vaal River. They had formed part of the Free State territory 
ever since the Convention of 1854, and before that they had been 
part of the Orange River Sovereignty, and some of the farms in it 
were held under British titles issued at that time. As far as could 
be ascertained, Nicholas Waterboer and his people lived in another 
district, and had never occupied land claimed. ‘This was the case 
for the Orange Free State. 

An arbitration was proceeding to determine some questions that 
had arisen between the South African Republic and some Griquas 
and other natives. The Orange Free State were not represented in 
the court. Dr. Thael says that the proceedings were a farce. No 
attempt was made by President Pretorius and his attorney to dis- 
prove the evidence brought forward by the Griquas. The arbiter 
therefore gave judgment against the South African Republic. But 
he not only gave judgment against that republic, but against the 
Orange Free State, for he included within Waterboer’s boundary 
the part of the Free State that the Griqua captain claimed. As 
soon as this, the Keate award, was issued—October 1871—the High 
Commissioner, Sir Henry Barkly, issued a proclamation declaring 
Waterboer’s country a British dependency, and sent an armed force 
to take possession of it. 

The Free State officials withdrew under protest. 

Shortly afterwards a court was created to decide on claims to 
ground within this new British possession. A minute research was 
made into the history of the land and its people, and it was found 
that the Griqua captain Waterboer never had any rights there. All 
claims to the diamond-mining area which rested on grants from 
Waterboer were therefore rejected. 

President Brand then went to England to lay his case before the 
Imperial authorities. He was able to show that Great Britain 
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had seized a portion of the Orange Free State on the assumption 
that it belonged to a Griqua chief, to whom it was now conclusively 
proved it did not belong. The British Government were not dis- 
posed to give up the territory that had been seized, but they said 
that the Orange Free State might have £90,000 from Griqualand as 
solatiwm. The President accepted the offer, and in this way 
Kimberley, with its diamond mines, became a British possession. 
The judgment of the historian Froude is: “ This transaction was, 
perhaps, the most discreditable in the annals of English colonial 
history.” 

Dr. Conan Doyle tells his readers that for twenty-five years after 
the Sand River Convention “ the burghers of the Transvaal Republic: 
passed a violent and strenuous existence, fighting incessantly with 
the natives and with each other, with an occasional fling at the 
little Dutch republic to the south.” I can find no mention in any 
authertic history either of any fights with each other or with the 
little Datch republic to the south. It is true that they had many 
fights with the natives under the chiefs set up and supported by the 
British authorities. It is also true that they had very little money 
in their public treasury when, in 1877, Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
visited Pretoria. They had an aversion to paying taxes, for which, 
in truth, there was little need; but they were never averse to 
answering the call of their rulers when the country needed their 
services. In the eyes of some people a Government, to be of any 
consequence, must have a king and an aristocracy, a large and well- 
paid military and civil service, a great revenue, and a national debt. 
The Boers in the South African Republic had none of these things, 
and therefore, in the opinion of some people, their republic was a 
poor affair and required to be incorporated into the British dominions. 
It is pretended that British intervention saved the Boers from 
annihilation at the hands of the Zulus and other hostile Kaffir 
tribes, Dr. Conan Doyle is pleased to say that this is an exaggera- 
tion, and that their military history shows that they were a match 
for Zulus and Sekukuni combined. He also acknowledges that the 
annexation of the country in 1877 was a complete reversal of the 
Sand River Convention, but he says that there does not seem to 
have been any strong feeling against the annexation. It was cer- 
tainly a reversal of the Sand River Convention. It was a clear and 
unjustified breach of it. It was the duty of the British Government 
to have observed the terms of the Convention into which they had 
entered. If they thought the Convention unsuitable to altered 
circumstances, they ought to have got the consent of the Boers to 
some more suitable convention. There does not appear to be the 
slightest reason to believe that the Boers generally, or, indeed, 
any of them, desired their country to be annexed to the British 
dominions. Some of them would be men who had left the 
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Cape Colony during the great Trek in 1836, and some of them 
would be men who had lefc Natal in 1842 rather than submit 
to British domination. In the land beyond the Vaal, they 
had for a quarter of a century maintained their independence, 
in spite of the efforts of the British Government to prevent 
them. There was not the least reason to suppose that the 
Boers in 1877 were prepared to surrender the independence that 
had cost them and their fathers so dear. Through their elected 
President, they protested against annexation. They knew how the 
sister republic had been treated in 1871 in the matter of the diamond 
mines. They knew also how their kinsmen were treated by the 
British rulers in Cape Colony, and how the Dutch language was not 
allowed either in the Cape Parliament or in the law courts. The 
annexation was simply the high-handed and unjustified proceeding 
of a High Commissioner whose zeal outran his discretion. 

Dr. Conan Doyle pleads that in this annexation Great Britain was 
moved by no sordid motive and had no selfish interest in view, for 
there were then no Rand mines in the Transvaal. It may be allowed 
that greed of gold was not the motive that inspired the annexation, 
but there was an equally potent motive, and that was national 
vanity, which was flattered by a large extension of the British 
dominions. The Beaconsfield administration was then in power, 
and it was from that Ministry that Sir Theophilus Shepstone had 
his instructions. He knew his employers, and he knew what they 
wanted. So he annexed the Transvaal], and the British Govern- 
ment homologated the annexation. Whatever motive Great Britain 
may have had, it is not credible that the Government of Great 
Britain, and particularly its officials, were not inspired by any selfish 
motives. Are we expected to believe that in this matter they 
were acting as philanthropists ? 

The plea is advanced that the internal distractions and the weak- 
ness of the South African Republic had become a menace and a 
danger to its neighbours, and entitled Britain to interfere ; but that 
is a plea that rests on statements for which no evidence was ever 
produced, and which subsequent events have shown to be false. 
The South African Republic had been able to protect its people 
against all attacks by the natives, and it was entitled to have its 
independence respected by the British Government in the terms of 
the Sand River Convention of 1852. 

The Boers were certainly dissatisfied by the annexation of their 
country, and they sent Mr. Kruger and Dr. Jorissen to England to 
endeavour to get the annexation withdrawn. Mr. Gladstone, in 
Opposition, had denounced the annexation as unjust, and the Boers 
not unnaturally expected that, when he came into power in 1880, 
he would give them back their independence. But there is a 
doctrine, or a practice, which prescribes what is called “ continuity 
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of policy,” in spite of changes of Ministry, and Mr. Gladstone was 
disinclined to reverse what had been done by the Beaconsfield 
Ministry, and right the wrong that in Opposition he had denounced. 
As soon as his refusal to grant independence became known in the 
Transvaal discontent became general. A great meeting was held 
at Krugersdorp in December 1880, at which, after several days’ 
discussion, it was resolved to commit their cause to Almighty God 
and live or die together in a struggle for independence. On 
Dingan’s Day, December 16, 1880, the flag of the republic was again 
hoisted. 

Several battles were fought, in each of which the Boers were 
victorious. The British had about 300 men killed and an equal 
number wounded. The Boer loss was seventeen killed and twenty- 
eight wounded. Meantime, Mr. Gladstone’s Government awakened 
to the true state of affairs. However unwilling they might be to 
break the continuity of policy, they knew they were carrying on a 
war to maintain an annexation which they had denounced. It was 
perfectly evident that the Boers earnestly desired to have their 
independence, and it was a Liberal principle, of which Mr. Glad- 
stone was an eminent advocate, that every people were entitled to 
choose their own Government. Besides, there was nothing to be 
gained by a war for the purpose of annexing a pastoral country in 
the heart of Africa against the will of itsinhabitants. The Ministry 
were therefore resolved to make peace. 

In the meantime war was going on. Sir George Pomeroy Colley 
was in command of the British forces, and on February 26 he, 
with 600 men, climbed to the top of Majuba Hill. He hoped 
from this position to be able to command the farmers’ camp, 2000 fe. 
below. At dawn next morning Commandant-General Joubert 
realised the danger to which he was exposed. One hundred and 
fifty Boers volunteered ‘to take the hill, in spite of the superior 
British force that held it. They climbed the hill, undeterred by 
the bullets that flew around them, and at noon Commandant 
Nicholas Smit, with seventy or eighty men, reached the crest of 
the hill. The British troops, seized with panic, fled, leaving 
ninety-two killed, among whom was Sir George Colley, 134 wounded, 
. and fifty-nine prisoners. The Boer loss was one man killed and 
five wounded. 

Oo March 5 an armistice was agreed to, and terms of peace were 
subsequently concluded in accordance with the resolution the Glad- 
stone Ministry had adopted to grant independence to the Boers in 
the Transvaal. The terms of peace were embodied in a Convention 
signed at Pretoria, March 23, 1881. 

This Convention, in the circumstances in which it was agreed to, 
gave little satisfaction to either party. The war party in Britain, 
where there is always a war party, were dissatisfied because the 
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Convention had been preceded by a British defeat—indeed, by 
several defeats. The war party were thirsting for revenge, and the 
peace arrangement deprived them of the opportunity of further 
fighting. The Government were of opinion, and most people will 
agree with them, that the annexation carried out by Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone was a clear and unjustified breach of the Sand River 
Convention of 1852. The Boers were entitled to demand its with- 
drawal, and they did so. In the opinion of Mr. Gladstone and 
other Liberal statesmen, it is the right of every people to choose 
their own rulers. In pursuance of that right the Boers had risen 
in arms, and that rising conclusively proved that they desired their 
independence. The fact that they had successfully conducted 
military operations against the British army did not lessen their 
right to independence. Mr. Gladstone's Government had the 
courage to face the facts and, to some extent, repair the wrong done 
by their predecessors, acting through Sir Theophilus Shepstone. 
They would certainly have done better, and been less open to cen- 
sure, if they had yielded to the friendly representations that the 
Boers made to them, and not have required a war to bring them to 
a knowledge of the facts. But would they not have done worse, 
and been very much more open to censure, if they had continued a 
war which they knew to be unjust, in order to humble and bring 
into subjection a people who were determined to be free and 
independent ? 

But though the Government acknowledged by their acts that 
the Boers were entitled to independence, and inferentially, that 
the annexation of their country had been a breach of the Sand 
River Convention, they did not frankly and fully make reparation. 
And here it may be convenient to compare the Sand River Con- 
vention with the Convention signed at Pretoria in 1881. By the 
latter Convention “ her Majesty’s Commissioners for the settlement 
of the Transvaal undertook and guaranteed on behalf of her 
Majesty that from and after August 8, 1881, complete self- 
government subject to the suzerainty of her Majesty, her heirs 
and successors, should be accorded to the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
territory, upon the following terms and conditions, and subject to the 
following reservations and limitations.” (And then follow thirty- 
three articles limiting and controlling the Government of the 
Transvaal State.) By article 2, her Majesty reserves to herself, her 
heirs and successors, first, the right to appoint a British Resident to 
report to the High Commissioner, as representative of the suzerain, 
as to the working and observance of the Convention, &c.; second, 
the right to move troops through the State; and third,'the control 
of the external relations of the said State, including the conclusion 
of treaties and the conduct of diplomatic intercourse with foreign 
Powers. 
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In the Sand River Convention, the Boers had been guaranteed 
“in the fullest manner the right to manage their own affairs, and to 
govern themselves without any interference on the part of the 
British Government.” This was the Convention that Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone took it upon himself to annul. That act, in the circum- 
stances in which it was done, constituted a distinct breach of the 
national honour. 

The position was in fact this, that the British Government by 
their annexation of 1877 had simply stolen the country, and the 
Convention of 1881 was a virtual and tardy acknowledgment that 
they had stolen it, but the British Government did not by the Con- 
vention of 1881 proposa to give back the stolen property, but they 
proposed to retain a part of it, and to give back the remainder 
to those from whom they had stolen it, “upon terms and con- 
ditions and subject to reservations and limitations ” stated in that 
Convention. 

To compare great things with small, the position in 1877 was 
this, that Great Britain had through its agents been made a receiver 
of stolen goods. In 1881 the true owners of the property brought 
the facts to the knowledge of the British Government, and demanded 
restitution, But, instead of restitution, the British Government 
made terms. It was as if a burglar, or receiver of stolen jewellery, 
were to say, ‘‘I acknowledge that the goods are yours, and if you 
will give me a gold chain for myself, a diamond ring for my wife, 
and a few other things for my friends, and further agree not to 
prosecute me, I will give you back the rest of your property.” That 
is like what Great Britain did by the Convention of 1881. It 
handed the Transvaal territory to its rightful owners ‘“ upon terms 
and conditions and subject to reservations and limitations.” The 
plain and honest course to have followed was to have with- 
drawn the proclamation, and have regulated their relations with 
the South African Republic in terms of the Sand River Con- 
vention of 1852. Instead of doing that the British Government 
nibbled and quibbled, as Dr. Conan Doyle expresses it, at the 
independence of the republic and set up a vague claim of suzeraiaty 
over it. 

The Convention of 1881 was not satisfactory to the Boers, but 
Mr. Kruger recommended its acceptance as the best terms that could 
be got from the British Government, Two years later Mr. Kruger, 
who had become President of the State, with Mr. Stephanus Jacobus 
de Toit, Superintendent of Education, and Mr. Nicholas Jacobus 
Smit, a Member of the Volksraad, were sent to England to endeavour 
to obtain a new Convention. The result of their effort was the 
Convention signed at London in 1884, The preamble of this 
Convention is this : 

‘“‘ Whereas the Government of the Transvaal State through its delegates 
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. - have represented that the Convention signed at Pretoria on the third 
day of August, 1881 . . . contains certain provisions which are incon- 
venient, and imposes burdens and obligations from which the said State 
is desirous to be relieved . . . and whereas her Majesty the Queen has 
been pleased to take the said representations into consideration; now, 
therefore, her Majesty has been pleased to direct, and it is hereby declared 
that the following article of a new Convention signed on behalf of her 
Majesty . . . shall, when ratified by the Volksraad, be substituted for the 
articles embodied in the Convention of 3rd August, 1881.” 


The first article of this 1884 Convention deals with the rectifica- 
tion of the frontier. The second article stipulates that the South 
African Republic will do its utmost to prevent any of its inhabitants 
from making encroachments beyond the defined boundaries. The 
third stipulates for protection and assistance to a British Consular 
Officer, if such should be appointed for Pretoria. 

The fourth article reads : 


“The South African Republic will conclude no treaty or engagement 
with any State or nation other than the Orange Free State, nor with any 
native tribe to the eastward or westward of the Republic until the same 
has been approved by her Majesty the Queen. 

‘‘Such approval shall be considered to have been granted if her Majesty’s 
Government shall not, within six months after receiving a copy of such 
treaty (which shall be delivered to them immediately upon its completion), 
have notified that the conclusion of such treaty is in conflict with the 
interests of Great Britain or of any of her Majesty’s possessions in South 
Africa.” 


Article XIV. may also be noted. It is as follows: 


‘* All persons, other than natives, conforming themselves to the laws of 
the South African Republic (a) will have full liberty, with their families, 
to enter, travel, or reside in any part of the South African Republic; (5) 
that they will be entitled to hire or possess houses, manufactories, ware- 
houses, shops, and premises ; (c) that they may carry on their commerce 
either in person or by any agents whom they may think fit to employ ; (¢) 
that they will not be subject in respect of their persons or property or in 
respect of their commerce or industry, to any taxes, whether general or 
local, other than those which are or may be imposed upon citizens of the 
said Republic.” 


Article XV. may also be noted. It reads: 


“ All persons, other than natives, who established their domicile in the 
Transvaal between the 12th day of April, 1877, and the 8th August, 1881, 
and who within twelve months after such last mentioned date have had 
their names registered by the British Resident, shall be exempt from all 
compulsory military service whatever.” 


There are other articles dealing with the public debt, with titles 
to land, with extradition of criminals, and with other matters. But 
there are no articles dealing with the right of voting or with the 
government of the country. 
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Dr. Conan Doyle says the most important matter of all also lay 
ic. an omission, and that this has been the fruitful cause of trouble. 
He says that suzerainty was declared in the preamble of first treaty 
and no mention was made of it in the second. ‘‘ Was it thereby 
abrogated or was it not?” Dr. Doyle says that the British conten- 
tion is that only the articles were changed, and that the preamble 
continued for both treaties. I venture to say that that is a perfectly 
untenable, indeed, a perfectly absurd contention. Here was a formal 
document, signed, sealed, and ratified, bearing to be in substitution 
for another document of three years’ earlier date, which latter is 
declared to have contained provisions which were inconvenient, and 
imposes burdens and obligations from which the Transvaal State 
desired to be relieved, and yet we are told by Dr. Doyle that this 
later document is to be interpreted by the earlier. I venture to say 
that that view is one which no business man and no lawyer, and no 
court of law would take as to any formal document submitted to them. 
The contention is ridiculous. If conventions drawn up in substitution 
of others are not to be interpreted by their own terms, but by what 
appears in some abrogated documents, the door is opened wide for 
misunderstandings and quarrels. The contention appears to me 
perfectly untenable. 

It cannot even be allowed that the omission of suzerainty in the 
convention of 1884 was through oversight and inadvertence. In 
preparing the Treaty, Lord Derby took a copy of the Convention of 
1881 and bracketed those passages in it which were to be omitted 
in the new Convention. One of those passages is the preamble 
which contained the reference to suzerainty. The other passage is 
at the end of the Convention, where, after saying that the “ delegates 
do agree to all the above conditions, reservations, and limitations,” 
there is struck out the following words: ‘‘ Under which self-govern- 
ment has been restored to the inhabitants of the Transvaal territory, 
subject to the suzerainty of her Majesty the Queen, her heirs and 
successors, and we agree to accept the Government of the said 
territory with all rights and obligations thereto pertaining on 
August: 8, 1881.” 

On the same day that Lord Derby signed the Convention of 1884, 
he telegraphed to South Africa : ‘I have to-day granted to the South 
African Republic the same complete internal independence as is 
possessed by the Orange Free State.” In the House of Lords he 
said: “We have abstained from using the word ‘suzerainty’ 
because it was not capable of legal definition, and because it seemed 
a word which was likely to lead to misconception and misunder- 
standing.” 

The deputation of the South African Republic, in presenting their 
report to the Volksraad, wrote: “It makes an end of the British 
suzerainty, and also restores full self-government to the South 
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African Republic, excepting one single limitation regarding the con- 
clusion of treaties with foreign powers.” In the face of these facts 
it is impossible to maintain that there was any understanding, tacit 
or other, that the suzerainty remained. The opinion of Sir Edward 
Clarke, who has been one of the law officers of the Crown, was given 
in the House of Commons, where he said that “for any British 
Minister after 1884 to claim any suzerainty over the Transvaal 
amounted to a breach of the national faith.” 

Shortly after the Convention concluded between the British 
Government and the South African Republic, that is to say, in 1886, 
gold began to be discovered in the Transvaal. There was at once a 
rush of adventurers from all parts of the world. The gold was found 
to be in such quantity and in such condition that it justified the use 
of expensive machinery. Large fortunes were quickly made and 
the gold industry attained enormous proportions. Dr, Doyle says 
that the Boer officials got large salaries. It would have been 
wonderful if they had not. The foreigners, the ‘‘ Outlanders,” who 
came into the Transvaal were making huge fortunes. Dr. Doyle 
says that the blood was sucked from the Outlanders. With just as 
much reason the Boers might have complained of the large amount 
of gold that was taken out of their country by the Outlanders. The 
Oatlanders were not under any compulsion to go to the Transvaal. . 
They were there for their own interest, and the most of them did 
exceedingly well, Even ordinary tradesmen were making £6 a week, 
and it is not wonderful that the salaries of officials and the expenses 
of government, judged by the European standard, were tolerably 
high. But it is also true that the expenses of government were 
greatly increased by the influx of population due to the gold 
industry. 

Dr. Doyle says that a large proportion of the members of the first 
Volksraad were accused of bribery and corruption. He does not say 
that the charges were proved. It is possible that some of these mem- 
bers were as corrupt and some of them as free from corruption as— 
let us say—some of the members of the United States Senate. But 
would charges of corruption, even if proved against members of the 
Volksraad, give the British Government a right to interfere any 
more than charges against members of the United States Senate 
would give them a right to interfere at Washington ? 

A few years after the first discovery of gold in the Transvaal the 
position was this—that there was a large number of English people 
in the Transvaal as well as a large number of other foreigners. 
These English and other foreigners had no votes and no direct 
control of the government, just as foreigners in this and other 
countries have no votes. South and east of the Transvaal were the 
flourishing British colonies of Cape Colony and Natal, while to the 
north lay the Chartered Company’s territory of Rhodesia, also under 
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British protection. The dream of a united South Africa, of which 
the English should be the rulers, was present to many minds, but 
the two Dutch republics stood in the way. Out of these aspirations 
arose the Jameson Raid. It failed, and failed ridiculously. I 
shall deal with the Raid in Part III. of the present article, 
but the Raid did not alter the rights that the Boers possessed 
—the right to independence which had been acknowledged by the 
British Government. The Raid, however, awakened the suspicions 
of the Boers, and put them on their guard as to what they might 
expect. 

The next attempt was through the intervention of the Colonial 
_ Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, following upon a petition that had been 
got up in Johannesburg. 

The grievances are set forth in detail in a despatch from Mr. 
Chamberlain of May 10, 1899. He sets forth that the revenue of 
the Transvaal has greatly increased, and that such increase is due to 
the Oatlanders. He says that the Outlanders are debarred from 
voting for members of the First Volksraad. He states that “at the 
end of 1895 the inhabitants of Johannesburg took up arms, but at 
the instance of the High Commissioner these arms were laid down 
again, so that the Republic was spared the horrors of civil war.” 
He then adverts to the promises of reform that have not been yet 
fulfilled, and then proceeds to discuss the amount of the State 
revenue, the amount of the Secret Service money, the amount spent 
on education, the liquor laws, the manner in which the police do 
their duty, and the relations subsisting between the law courts and 
the Volksraad. 

Replying to this despatch on September 25, 1899, the State Secre- 
tary of the South African Republic pointed out that the Convention 
- of London of 1884 ‘assures tothe South African Republic complete 
free internal independence without any intervention from any 
quarter,” or as Lord Derby expressed it in his despatch of Febraary 
15, 1884, * Your Government will be left free to govern the country 
without interference.” Mr. Chamberlain himself had written on 
February 4, 1896, “Since the Convention of 1884, her Majesty’s 
Government have recognised the South African Republic as a free 
and independent government as regards all its internal affairs.” 
The State Secretary says that his Government has felt it its bounden 
duty to adhere strictly to the whole Convention of 1884, and he 
therefore declines to discuss further with Mr. Chamberlain the 
internal aifairs of the Republic. 

He proceeds, however, to state tl.at his Government has received 
trustworthy testimony showing that the petition to her Britannic 
Majesty from Outlanders in the Transvaal, said to have been signed 
by 21,684 British subjects, was in fact only signed by very few 
persons; while another bond fide petition, supported by sworn 
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declarations, and signed by nearly 23,000 persons, almost all Out- 
landers, testified that they were content with the administration and 
Government of the Republic. 

The State Secretary also points out that while the whole Ont- 
lander population have all worked together in increasing the revenue 
of the State, so that last year it amounted to nearly £4,000,000, 
it must not be forgotten, on the other hand, that gold to the value 
of £20,000,000 was taken ont of the State, chiefly by Outlanders. 

The State Secretary then goes through the various allegations 
made by her Majesty’s Government, and shows how groundless 
were the complaints that were made. He asks how is it that the 
subjects of other Powers, who receive the same treatment in the 
Transvaal as British subjects, do not make any complaint of their treat- 
ment, but on the contrary express their sympathy with the Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic and promise it their support ? 

He then proceeds to charge the South African League with being 
the fomenters of the whole difficulty, and in this connection quotes 
the opinion of the Ministers of Cape Colony, acquainted with local 
circumstances, and able to judge. These Ministers of Cape Colony 
have stated that the South African League on every possible occa- 
sion magnify minor incidents into great events if there is a prospect 
of thereby rendering less smooth the relations between her Majesty’s 
Government and that of the South African Republic. Yet the ideas 
of this South African League find an echo in the speeches of her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and Blue Books are filled with documents 
written by members of the League. 

Previous to this despatch of the State Secretary of the South 
African Republic, another was presented to the British Agent at 
Pretoria, on June 9, 1899, in which the Government of the South 
African Republic offer to submit the points of difference to arbitra- 
tion. On the 26th of the same month the British Agent informs 
the State Secretary that the proposal has been submitted to her 
Majesty’s Government by the High Commissioner, but that he has 
not been able to recommend its adoption. ‘ The High Commissioner 
can see no use in approaching the delicate and complicated subject of 
arbitration at the present time.” 

In a long despatch from Mr. Chamberlain dated July 27, he says 
that the proposal of arbitration made on June 9 is equally objec- 
tionable to those previously made. He says further: ‘‘ There can 
be no question of the interpretation of the preamble of 1881 which 
governs the articles of the Convention of 1884.” 

A telegram was sent by Sir Alfred Milner to Mr. Chamberlain in 
which the following passage occurs: 


“T spoke to him (the State Attorney) very seriously. I explained that 
I had no idea whether her Majesty’s Government would consent not to 
press their demands; but that the situation was most critical, and that 
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her Majesty’s Government, who had given pledges to the Uitlanders, would 
be bound to assert their demands, and, if necessary, press them by force. 
I have said as regards suzerainty that I feel sure that her Majesty’s 
Government will not and cannot abandon the right which the preamble of 
1881 gives them,” 


This assertion that the preamble of the Convention of 1881 was 
still operative and the suzerainty subsisting led to further corre- 
spondence, and eventually telegrams from the President of the 
Orange Free State, who did his best to bring about a good under- 
standing. 

It became clear that the British Government meant either sub- 
mission on the part of the South African Republic or war. For 
weeks before the actua! outbreak of hostilities, the English rews- 
papers were filled with accounts of the military preparations that 
were being made. The President of the Orange Free State vainly 
urged on the High Commissioner a peaceful policy. 

On October 7 the Queen held a Council at which a Proclamation 
was signed calling out the Reserves, and convening Parliament to 
meet immediately. It was officially stated that these measures 
were necessary owing to the state of affairs in South Africa. This 
was @ plain intimation that the British Government were resolved 
on war. Oathe 9th, the South African Republic delivered their 
Ultimatum. It is usual to style it an insolent Ultimatum. I have 
never been able to see where the insolence comes in, but I think 
that the insolence was very largely displayed by the British Govern- 
ment. 

The Ultimatum made these four specific demands: first, that 
points of difference should be settled by arbitration ; secondly, that 
troops on the borders should be instantly withdrawn ; thirdly, that 
all reinforcements of troops which had arrived in South Africa since 
June 1, 1899, should be withdrawn within a reasonable time, with 
the assurance and guarantee of the South African Republic that no 
attack upon or hostilities against any portions of the British posses- 
sions should be made within a period of time to be agreed upon, 
and further that armed burghers should be withdrawn from the 
borders ; fourthly, that her Majesty’s troops then on the high seas 
should not be landed in any port of South Africa, 

I think that all these demands were, in the circumstances, just 
and reasonable. It was reasonable that points of difference should 
be settled by arbitration. I think war is the most wicked and 
stupid way of settling differences that can possibly be imagined. 
It is maintained that the South African Republic was not a 
sovereign international State, and that consequently differences 
between its Government and that of Great Britain could not be 
referred to arbiters. The contention seems to me to be perfectly 
absurd. With just as much reason it might have been argued that 
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arbitration was suitable and proper in Europe and North America, 
but was out of the question south of the equator. Why do we, I 
would ask, agree to arbitration in any case? Why should we agree 
to an arbitration with France, or Russia, or Denmark, or Belgium, 
or Italy, or Greece? It is not because these Powers are large or 
small or anything else than this that arbitration is a reasonable 
way of settling differences. Now if it be a reasonable way of 
settling differences when these arise with such Powers as France 
and Russia, or Denmark, or Belgium, or Italy, or Greece, how is it 
an unreasonable way of settling differences with the South African 
Republics with which we were in friendly treaty relations? I may 
be told that to have submitted to arbitration with the South African 
Republic would have beentohavegiven up the very thing we claimed— 
the suzerainty, and would have been granting them the very thing 
we denied—the status of a sovereign State. But surely the 
suzerainty, claimed by the one party and denied by the other, was 
a point of difference that could have been submitted to the judg- 
ment of some independent and disinterested party. Had the 
arbiters found that there was a suzerainty over the Transvaal, it 
might have been a plea, valid or invalid, against arbitration on other 
matters. 

Arbitration was once and again offered by the Government of the 
South African Republic, and I feel bound to say that I can see no 
valid reason why it was not accepted. For the last time, the arbi- 
tration was offered in the Ultimatum, and I think that even then it 
ought to have been accepted. 

But I may be told, as I have been told, that arbitration was 
offered on conditions which rendered it unacceptable. Now, I do 
not think that ary of the conditions were unreasonable; that is to 
say, the conditions were such as our Government, if placed in similar 
circumstances to that of the South African Republic, would have 
been entitled to demand, and would have been blameworthy if it 
had not demanded. Let uslook at the matter from the Boer point 
of view. They had been threatened by a Power that was able to 
put into the field a vastly larger army than their own, and that 
Power was mobilising its army and was already sending troops to 
the border. The Great Power had not its forces fully forward, but 
every week was bringing more troops, against which the Boers 
would have to contend. The Boers were willing to submit to 
arbitration, and had several times offered it. Their only chance of 
military success lay in immediate action, or at least they thought 
their best chance was to strike at once. In these circumstances, 
they issued their Ultimatum and offered arbitration for the last 
time. They offered arbitration under such conditions as would 
ensure that it should be honestly accepted as a mode of settlemen%, 
and not merely afford the Great Power an opportunity of com- 
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pleting its military preparations. They therefore attached the con- 
ditions that no further military preparations were meantime to be 
made. Each one of the conditions made for peace, and each one 
of them was reasonable in view of a settlement by arbitration. 

It seems to me that her Majesty’s Government, by their refusal 
of arbitration and by their rejection of the Ultimatun, put them- 
selves completely in the wrong. So far as I have been able to see, 
the only reason the British Government had for objecting to 
arbitration was that their claims were so contrary to the Conven- 
tion or Conventions regulating their relations with the South 
African Republic, that in an arbitration the British Government 
were certain to lose. Hence the consistent refusal of the British 
Government to agree to arbitration. 

In my view, war is a course and a curse which the people, who 
in every case have to bear the burdens and suffer the losses, ought 
firmly to set their faces against. The motto of the French peasantry 
should be theirs— 


* Let those who make the quarrel 
Be the only men to fight.” 


W. D. MacGrecor, 
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FUTURE AFRICA. 


THERE is a point of view from which the future of Africa may 
be regarded with the least possible reference to the past or the present 
of that unhappy country; the present taking its course until the 
submission of the foe who will then be dealt with in some way 
by intelligence or neglect. If by the latter there will be a 
permanent drain on the resources of ourselves, while if by the 
former the war may assume a new justification by the deliverance of 
the Boer from the material or gold mining fravd which before had 
held in subjection Peru and Chili, the Central American States and 
Mexico, and until a relatively recent date California, Australia, and 
now India. In short South Africa given over to gold mining under 
the Boer régime had to be freed from it somehow as other countries 
have been but in no other instance by force of arms: no gold or 
silver mining country in the world’s history having prospered 
relatively, save by an ascendency and development of the common 
industries, The silver mines of the Andes, on behalf of Argentine 
prospectors, were sold time and again on the London market under 
different names until the promoters, tired of the game, gave it up 
and betook themselves to ox, sheep, horse, and mule raising, and 
latterly to wheat and indian corn growing. Still on the Bolsas of 
Buenos Ayres and Rosario gold holds its own with speculation in 
some such proportion as 90,000,000 gambling to 5,000,000 or less 
for delivery, the former in “ chalk.” Potosi, in Bolivia, once a great 
city, is now for the most part in ruins, and the surrounding country 
is again occupied by the Indian. California made no progress until 
there was speculation in town lots and buildings, and then it gave 
attention to the production of humble necessaries, those in turn 
leading to wheat, fruit, and wine growing; and to-day in San 
Francisco, with a few honourable exceptions, the gold miner is not 
worshipped, but on the contrary is looked after as a man outside of 
society and of doubtful character. The same change is noticeable 
in New South Wales and Victoria; gold mining shares have fallen 
to shillings, even in extreme instances to one shilling shares, payable 
by instalments, and then without liability. Meanwhile, in Victoria, 
particularly, the common industries have flourished under tariffs 
essentially prohibitive of everything that might be produced within 
the Coiony, while New South Wales and South Australia, halting 
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between two opinions, coquetting at times with free trade and at 
other times with protection, are now less industrial than Victoria, 
but at length both are as confirmed as Victoria that progress in 
well being is opposed to gold mining as a major or even as a large 
industry. Thus future Africa long overshadowed by gold mining 
not merely as the superior but as the only industry, would by the 
adoption now and the pursuit of the common industries take its 
place industrially in the world for its own sake and ours; and so 
vary its productions that it will grow its own wheat and grind its 
own flour, instead of importing both from Australia as hitherto it 
has done, and clean, spin, and weave its own wool instead of sending 
it to the London wool sales to be returned in stockings from 
Leicester, underwear from Nottingham, blankets from Wales, and 
cloth from the West of England. 

The history of gold, were it written even within the memory of 
those still living, would illustrate a great advance in commercial 
evolution and of decaying error in association with it. When the 
Californian discoveries were made the Indians eagerly exchanged 
gold for fancy articles, weight for weight, and it has been placed on 
record by United States officers who took over the country from 
Mexico that raisins were particularly esteemed by the Indians for 
such exchanges and so for other novel foodstuffs. Then it was 
believed that the wealth of the world was enormously increased by 
gold, whereas what took place was this: the pre-existing building 
materials, machinery, and things exported from the United States, 
England, and the Continent were exchanged for gold, the one thereby 
offsetting the other with imaginary increase in credits. In other words 
the one thing took the place of the other thing and finally vanished 
materially into space as pen and ink entries for credits in pass-books 
and in bank ledgers ; no one afterwards heeding what became of the 
gold. Under the mercantile system of Adam Smith gold stood 
exclusively for national power as distinguished from personal, and to 
that end it was chiefly sought ; and so recently as the Irish potato 
famine to buy wheat or flour in New York it was necessary to send 
gold in the sack’s mouth as in the days of Joseph and his brethren 
when they went to Egypt to buy corn. Hence the early and the 
later hold on the imagination of those in ignorance of the modern 
course of trade. In time, to go back to the European combination 
against France, namely, that of England, Germany and Russia, was 
of paper and not of gold ; and since the Suez Canal cable transfer 
has become the instrument of international payment, while in the 
home trade 994 to 993 per cent. at least of all wholesale payments 
are made by cheques on credits granted by pen and ink bankers whose 
holding of gold never exceeds what is required as till money, the 
sum of which may be 3's; less to-day and ;'; more to-morrow. Indeed, 
no fraud could be more transparent than the current one of a gold 
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standard of value, for our standard of value if not wholly mythical, 
isa name, not a thing. For in the course of events, however much 
the trade and commerce have increased, the average holding in gold 
and silver at the Bank of England had been fairly well maintained 
at £35,000,000, mostly in gold, but largely in silver. The gold that 
comes to London and leaves is usually £12,000,000 each way 
annually, the Bank not caring to increase its holding unless there is 
a drop in the average. And it should be noted that with the excep- 
tion of the till gold held by the banks they entirely rely on the 
holding of the Bank, which it is well to repeat is never sufficient to 
protect the note issue, and does not cover the private and public 
“deposits” by so much as a single brass farthing, although these 
latter vibrate between £40,000,000 and £50,000,000. On the other 
hand, nowadays, the banks of the kingdom are not banks in the old 
time sense of 1844; they are, as they have been semi-officially de- 
scribed by Macleod, ‘‘ manufacturers of credit”; he might have 
added without legal restriction on control false returns of gold held 
asserted by the liquidator of one of the bankrupt Scotch banks, 
and countenancing the creation of accommodation bills by sixty 
to seventy persons by the other. The “deposits,” for the most part 
the direct or indirect generation of the “ manufacturers of credit,” 
are technically ‘issues of credit,” and not “ deposits,” the banks on 
moral grounds doubtless supporting the popular delusion that 
“deposits” are what they are not. To make a long story short, 
when “ money ” is laid on a bank counter it certainly is deposited 
on the counter, but when it is drawn into the till the deposit ends, 
and in substitution a credit is inserted on pass book and ledger for 
the sum, a credit being the technical “issue of credit ” by the bank 
and the banker for the “ deposit.” Thus again, gold is essentially 
unknown in modern banking, and of late years the importance which 
has been attached to it is its association with the requirements of 
South African gold mine share dealing, three mines purchased on the 
Rand for £26,000 having been sold in London for £15,000,000, the 
purchaser for the minor sum, Mr. Robinson of the Robinson Bank, 
and the facts of buying and selling attested by himself at the first 
meeting of his shareholders. Amongst us now gold, whether as coin 
or bullion, is a commodity, the value of which instead of being 
intrinsic is what it gets for a sovereign, as “a night out,” a terrier 
pup, a ticket for the stalls, &c. Still the French cling to the old 
ideal with a tenacity worthy of a better cause, it seemingly at all 
times being the desire of the Bank of France to hold £100,000,000 
in gold and £50,000,000 in silver. Germany also is a sufferer in 
kind, but in less degree, its military chest with its millions a revered 
object of contemplation. The discouragement of cheques in France 
is in some measure the excuse of France in lieu of which coin or 
notes of the Bank of France are the national currency, whereas in 
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England the cheque on “credit issues” is the current coin. But 
England is not France, nor is France England; nor is South Africa 
either, and as before remarked for a quarter of a century at least 
gold has ceased to be a factor in British wholesale trade and British 
commerce; and assuredly had the truth been known the common 
industries long since would have been at a premium in South Africa, 
with gold mining discredited and at a discount. In other words, 
there would have been no gold mine mania, and no imputation on 
us that the South African war was waged for its relatively worthless 
gold mines, the common industries being incomparably of more utility 
and importance, 

Obviously from these remarks it was necessary to deal with the 
gold question before touching on Future Africa. Future Africa can 
have nothing in common with gold mining, such gain as may apper- 
tain to it being for aliens and not for Africa, whereas under a deve- 
lopment of the common industries the gain in a large sense would be 
wholly African, In furtherance of these views, should such a course 
not have been already resolved on, one thousand well disposed 
Boer prisoners should be selected, not from one prison camp, but. 
from all the prison camps, as the first contingent for industrial 
settlement in South Africa, and the selection should be accompanied 
by minute inquiry into their home possessions and interests; and 
contemporaneously their wives and children should as far as possible 
be identified in the concentration camps and held in readiness to join 
the male prisoners, That needful and urgent first work accomplished, 
a South African loan for £100,000,000 should be opened for sub- 
scription at the Bank of England in coupon bonds carrying 3 per cent. 
interest for twenty-four years and 1 per cent. interest for a subse- 
quent term of twenty-four years, when the loan would be self-extin- 
guished. And as Canada requires its bankers to hold 40 per cent. of 
their capital in its paper which they hand over in exchange for notes, 
all banks in South Africa should be placed in a like position: and 
in addition in the peculiar circumstances all corporate bodies in South 
Africa should be required to hand over to the government wherever 
that may be established 40 per cent. of their capital in the 
£100,000,000 loan, for which as with the banks they would receive 
notes for circulation. The justification for this last requirement will 
be found in the evidence of the great financier, Mr. N. M. Roths- 
child, before the House of Commons Committee of 1830. The 
material point for South Africa in that evidence is “if this country 
has money in abundance it will have the trade of the world, but if 
you make money scarce trade will go to other countries.” The South 
African banks, whatever their willingness and their efforts, could not 
furnish the money needful for industrial enterprise in a desolated 
country ; and in proportion as money abounds will racial assimilation 
be effected. Money circulates, cheques do not. 
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A large part of the half of the £100,000,000 loan would thus 
immediately be held in South Africa, and it is suggested that the 
unapplied balance should be retained for fature application, no 
portion whatever of the loan to be allotted for the present to the 
British public. The second half of the £100,000,000, namely, 
£50,000,000, should be ear-marked for industrial development but 
not for gold mining, and the entire sum should be held in trust by 
the Bank of England as the basis of a credit to be drawn upon for 
the settlement of Boer prisoner contingents at such intervals as may 
be determined on, time in each case to be allowed for the new 
arrivals to communicate to those still in bondage the handsome 
treatment accorded them by the British Government and the 
prosperous circumstances of those around them. The returned Boer 
farmer would be placed upon his land under a generous homestead 
law on American lines; his house and buildings would be restored, 
and with them a modest store of necessaries and of farm stock. 
The returned Boer tradesman and shopkeeper would be similarly 
dealt with, and an “as you were” condition created under wise 
discretion and limitations; and with hardship eliminated and hope 
revived under equal laws every Boer prisoner might be returned 
eager to fall in under new conditions loyal alike to the Crown and 
to the Empire. These things done a considerable use would be 
made of the £50,000,000 credit at the Bank of England. But 
much more would remain to be done. 

As gold mining demoralised the general population as well as the 
Boer, the latter, never a good farmer, became a despicably bad one. 
Model farms with agricultural colleges should be established over the 
entire grain-raising belt ; and attached to the colleges there should 
be agencies for the purchase of seeds and agricultural implements on 
the hire system ; and after a while the agencies would arrange for 
the importation of better classes of breeding stock. Then dairying, 
as in Canada, with cheese and butter-making, would follow. 

Vast tracts of land outside of the agricultural belt would be 
found suitable for cotton, jute, and flax cultivation, and as the 
longest fibre and best flax has been grown in Ireland experts 
for the growth and subsequent treatment should be drawn from 
the most successful Irish districts. Indian experts would deal with 
jute and its treatment, and American experts with cotton and its 
treatment. Dundee would be encouraged to erect jute and flax 
spinning mills and weaving sheds, and Oldham cotton spinning mills 
and weaving mills and factories. And as in Bombay the natives 
have been found apt spinners and weavers, it should be an instruc- 
tion to the captains of industry in control that male and female 
natives should be employed and on efficiency be paid the same wages 
as the whites. 

Nor should the metal trades be overlooked. Iron and coal should 
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be diligently sorght throughout the country, and when found and 
mined coke ovens, blast furnaces, and iron foundries should be 
erected, preparatory to the installation of steel foundries and rolling 
mills; that light railways and tram lines may be laid down as 
expeditiously as possible from African ores and serap steel and 
iron. 

A great inroad would now be made on the £50,000,000 credit at 
the Bank of England, but the money would be spent in laying the 
foundations of those works of peace which underlie all true civilisa- 
tion and rational progress. Give to a population whatever its 
numbers employment that will provide food, clothing, and shelter to 
families with fair prospects of competence, if not of affluence, in 
return for sobriety, industry and integrity, and the passions are 
brought under the sway of reason, when virtue will be honoured 
and peace will prevail; but neglect South Africa by leaving it to its 
own initiative when the war ends and it will be necessary to deport 
the last combatants in the field and dangerous to return those now 
in exile to their homes. Above every other consideration the 
honour of England must be upheld by deeds of beneficence 
greater than those of valour, noble among the noblest on the page 
of history. 

There is but one alternative to the promotion of peace with hap- 
piness by general industry ; it is as far as the present generation 
will be concerned a permanent military occupation by not fewer than 
100,000 men, with violence abroad, and pestilence wasting in the 
noon day, And what is implied in a military and police occupation 
at the low average of £250 per man annually, the sum including war 
material and waste of all sorts? Multiplying 100,000 by £250, the 
nominal annual expenditure of this country would be £25,000,000, 
but assume that this great expenditure would be continued as from 
the beginning of the war for ten years, and the expenditure acquires 
serious enlargement. Taking interest at 3 per cent. £1 annually 
in ten years becomes £11 9s. 33d., so that taking no heed of 
the odd shillings and pence, ten times £25,000,000 would be 
£250,000,000 as the cost to this country of ten years’ military occu- 
pation from start to finish by 100,000 men inclusive of police, but 
up to the present time 250,000 troops have been employed; and yet 
any business reputation might be staked on the success of a loan of 
£100,000,000 raised as suggested and applied as suggested, not only 
to restore peace but to initiate a greater commercial movement than 
inauguration would care to reduce to expression. For beyond con- 
tradiction Africa is second to no continent in industrial resources, 
and while well watered internally by great rivers and vast lakes, it 
possesses the Mediterranean in the north and the Atlantic and Indian 
oceans in the east and west. Fortunately for this country Mr. 
Chamberlain was a man of business before he became a Minister, and 
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for long years he has been in touch with the greatest of the great 
industries as well as with the minor ones of the Kingdom, and the 
presumption therefore is that when he has the leisure to reflect on a 
Future Africa he will see his way to the furtherance of a scheme of 
African industry and commerce for our own and the African well 
being. 

But Mr. Chamberlain’s financial knowledge is of the ‘ shop” 
kind, narrow to incompleteness and absurdity. He has the beliefs 
of his class that pen and ink credits are wealth, because when you 
draw a cheque for £5 you may obtain five sovereigns, He reveres 
the Bank of England, although a cheese two centuries old which has 
not been once publicly examined in that time would be rotten and 
worthless. He upholds the gold standard, and it has been said 
(without proof) that he covets the gold mines, but the number of 
eggs which a shilling buys is as much a standard of value as the 
relation of a shilling to a sovereign. Then, as last words, Mr. 
Chamberlain can lay no claim whatever to knowledge of the fact 
that our debt, national, local, and personal, has so expanded credits 
under “the manufacturers of credit,” that at length our industries 
and commerce are at the mercy of Germany and America, both of 
whom are entering on “credit issues” of our own kind, against 
which we shall be powerless and without hope. Their national, local, 
and personal debts will take the course which ours have done—first, 
to make record exhibits of wealth ‘in pen and ink; next, with fatal 
industrial and commercial reaction on themselves, as now in the 
case of England. ‘There is, in fact, nothing to show that our 
exports are paid for at their face price, or that they are paid at all ; 
and, in the home trade, to make gain one from another, thereby to 
increase the national wealth, is idiotic illusion. 


P, Barry. 





BULLETS—EXPANSIVE, EXPLOSIVE, 
AND POISONED. 


THERE is nothing stranger in the history of the present war than the 
way in which, in the popular mind, the odium of using “ unfair,” 
“improper,” “ illegal,” bullets has been thrown on the Boers. 
The charges resolve themselves into three categories, the use of 
expansive, explosive, and poisoned bullets. Reversing the order we 
will first consider the charge relating to poisoned bullets. This 
charge, current in the spring of 1900, is presented in its crudest 
form in a letter printed in the Lancet of May 5, 1900: 


“T saw yesterday a ‘clip’ of cartridges—Mausers—that had been 
brought down by an officer, which, at first sight, appeared to have been 
painted green, but closer examination proved that the bullets had been 
dipped in verdigris. I can personally vouch for the above, as I handled 
some of the cartridges. If the ‘gentle, pastoral Boer’ has done this of 
his own initiative, he deserves to be bayoneted wherever he is found, but 
I cannot help thinking that some of the many foreign friends of the ‘slim 
ones’ are responsible for it.” 


The earliest reference to poisoned bullets I have found is contained 
in a letter dated March 9, 1900, printed in the British Medical 
Journal of April 7. It is written by Sir F. Treves, the great 
surgeon, who naturally expressed his ertire disbelief in the story. 
He stated that he was bringing home some of these bullets for 
chemical examination. The result of the examination was made 
known by him in a paper read to the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society on May 8: ‘Some of these clips, all of which I picked up 
in the Boer trenches, have been examined by Mr. Hugh Candy, the 
lecturer on chemistry at the London Hospital, who reports, as the 
result of his chemical analysis, that the green material is absolutely 
non-poisonous.” (British Medical Journal, May 12, 1900.) 

The Lancet of June 16, contained the result of a similar analysis 
made at the suggestion of Sir William McCormac, and of another, 
directed by Dr. Impey, of Cape Town. These examinations entirely 
confirmed the conclusions of Sir F. Treves. The legend was killed ; 
not before it had worked evil during the months when it was an 
article of faith. 

We come next to the charge brought against the Boers of using 
explosive bullets. A bullet which could properly be called explosive 
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would, in fact, be a small shell. On this subject, Sir F. Treves, in 
the address I have already quoted, said: “This unfortunate term 
has crept into the reports. Of course, there is no such thing as an 
explosive bullet; it is a preposterous term.” 

The use of the term was indeed unfortunate, because it carries a 
charge of contravening the Convention of St. Petersburg. It is not 
necessary to inquire whether the Boers were bound by this Conven- 
tion, though I believe that, as a matter of fact, they were not. By 
this Convention, held at St. Petersburg in 1868, the signatories 
agreed among themselves not to use any explosive projectile of less 
weight than 400 grammes—not quite one pound avoirdapois. 
(British and foreign State Papers, 1867-8. Vol. \viii.) 

The shell fired by the pom-pom is of a weight just escaping the 
prohibition. The charge of using explosive small-arm ammunition 
has sometimes been made in good faith, the person bringing the 
charge using the word “explosive” when he should have said 
“expansive.” But the word explosive should never have been used 
by a soldier, who must be supposed to know .he technicalities of his 
profession. The first use of “this unfortunate term” “crept,” I 
believe, into a telegram from Lord Roberts, dated February 24, 1900. 
The charge was more formally stated in a telegram addressed, on 
March 11, to the Presidents of the two Republics. (Cd. 122.) In 
this telegram Lord Roberts, after speaking of a “ white flag incident,” 
continues : 


“ A large quantity of explosive bullets of three different kinds was found 
in Cronje’s laager, and after every engagement with your Honours’ troops. 
Such breaches of the recognised usages of war and of the Geneva Conven- 
tion are a disgrace to any civilised Power. A copy of this telegram has 
been sent to my Government, with a request that it may be conveyed to 
all neutral Powers.” 


The ballets complained of were not explosive, and the Geneva 
Convention does not concern itself with bullets. Lord Roberts’s 
double mistake was unfortunate, as its effect has been to create a 
violent and prolonged bitterness against the Boers as the violators 
of a Convention. 

The term “explosive” has been in constant use since this unhappy 
precedent was set, but it is now universally recognised that, as Sir 
F. Treves said, ‘“‘there is no such thing as an explosive bullet.” 
Dr. Doyle, whose pamphlet reaches the high-water mark of ignorance 
and mis-statement, has admitted ‘‘there is practically no such thing 
as an explosive bullet . . . the word ‘explosive’ may convey a 
wrong impression, and had better be eliminated.” ! 

1 Daily News, January 31, 1902. Notwithstanding this admission, notwithstanding 
also Dr. Doyle’s assurance that if I could convict him of error he would be happy to 
receive my correction and to alter his text ; notwithstanding also his statement in 


the Times that he had corrected this point, the word has not been eliminated from 
the new edition of the pamphlet. 
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Having disposed of all questions relating to poisoned and explosive 
ballets, we have now to consider charges relating to expansive 
bullets. It must be admitted that there is great excuse for the 
incorrect notions current among those who have not examined the 
question for themselves. Whitaker's Almanack is a book of reference 
largely in use, and generally, I admit it with pleasure, a trustworthy 
guide. But the account of expansive bullets given in the pages of 
the Almanack for 1901 is simply grotesque in its absurdity : 


“The Peace Conference at The Hague condemned the employment of 
expanding bulletsin war ; but even previous to that date, in the Khartoum 
expedition of 1898, we would not employ the ‘dum-dum.’ All cartridges 
with such bullets have long been withdrawn from our reserves for active 
service ; they will never be used by our soldiers in war, nor was a single 
expanding bullet fired by them in the campaign. Our commanders were, 
however, compelled time after time to protest against the use of such 
bullets by the Boers.” 


In face of this stout declaration one can only ask in wonder why 
we gave ourselves an infinity of trouble in inventing, defending, and 
manufacturing by millions a bullet which we had no intention of using! 

The opinion even of educated persons who have not given attention 
to the subject is curiously illustrated by a remark made in May of 
last year by a coroner. A soldier was shot in Maidstone barracks 


by a comrade. At the inquest his captain deposed that the fatal 
weapon was a dum-dum bullet. The coroner asked whether any one 
could suggest how the deceased could have come by this bullet. A 
juror suggested that it might have been brought back from South 
Africa. The coroner: “It is very likely, then, that the deceased 
got the bullets from some soldier or volunteer who had been to South 
Africa. We know that the Boers used such bullets, and have read 
of the horrible wounds which they have caused.” (Kent Messenger, 
May 29, 1901.) There is some excuse to be made for the coroner. 

An illustration of the means employed to misguide the public is 
found in a leaflet “ published by the Conservative Publication Depart- 
ment,” No, 115, dated September 1900. It is headed The Gentle 
Boer and His Brutal Bullet. Inhuman Warfare. It dilates on “ the 
horrible effects of the expanding bullet.” 

Another illustration of the same misleading is given in the 
Morning Post of April 12, 1900. Mr. Winston Churchill is writing 
on March 9 on the relief of Ladysmith. After some remarks on 
‘illegal ” and “improper” bullets, Mr. Churchill says : 


‘“‘T cannot be accused of having written unfairly about the enemy... . 
I have tried to do justice to the patriotic virtues of the Boers, and it is 
now necessary to observe that the character of these people reveals in 
stress a dark and spiteful underside. A man, I use the word in its fullest 
sense, does not wish to lacerate his foe, however much he may desire to 
take his life.” 
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Who from this quotation could suppose that, as Mr. Churchill 
knew perfectly well, the expansive bullet is a British invention, 
expressly designed to ‘lacerate the foe”? Who could have 
supposed that Mr. Churchill had suggested that our military 
authorities ought to have been punished for not supplying our troops 
in Egypt with dum-dum bullets, as indeed they afterwards did? 
All this, and much more, I shall show in the following account of 
the expansive bullet invented by the British military authorities. 

We need not go very far back into the history of modern small- 
arms ammunition. The last type of bullet in use in the British 


Mark II 
with 
Filed Head. 


‘ 
Aystrian. French ‘German Russian 


Army before the adoption of the present small-bore rifle was the 
Martini-Henry. This is a large conical-headed leaden bullet, weigh- 
ing somewhat more than an ounce. It has no casing or covering as 
the small-bore bullets have. The bullet, which has not yet wholly 
gone out of use, is a destructive weapon. But the point to observe 
is, that it was not purposely designed to make severe wounds when 
it did not kill, or, to use Mr. Churchill’s words, it was not specially 
designed to ‘‘ lacerate the foe.” It was an expansive bullet, but not 
designedly so. In the evolution of the bullet, the next stage was 
reached when all the great military Powers adopted a small bullet 
with a hard casing. In order that I might have a perfectly inde- 
pendent representation of modern bullets, I sought permission to 
reproduce an illustration from an admirable article on “ The Rifle” 
in the Quarterly Review of July 1899. I am indebted to the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Murray for the above illustrations, 
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The upper line shows, in section, the small-bore bullets used by the 
British Army during the last few years. It will be observed that Fig.1, 
Mark II., is in principle the same as the bullet in use in the armies 
of Austria, France, Germany, and Russia, the principle common to 
all these bullets being that the hard casing of the bullet is. thickest 
at the apex. The bullet, Mark II., had enormous penetrating 
power, so that, in the words of the Quarterly Reviewer, it “ might 
easily go through half a dozen men.” But it was alleged against 
the bullet, as the result of experience in the Chitral campaign of 
1895, that it was deficient in ‘“‘stopping power”; that is, all the 
half dozen men might, if not hit in a vital spot, continue to fight. 
The bullet would drill a hole through a bone without fracturing it. 
Although important structures might be injured, the injury was 
insufficient to cause immediately shock or death ; hemorrhage was 
comparatively slow ; the wounds made were clean and appeared to 
ueal “readily and kindly.” The bullet would not stop a charge of 
“fanatics.” (Hast India (Military Bullet), Commons Paper, No. 264, 
of 1899.) 

But it is better to tell the story of the genesis of the dum-dum 
bullet in the words of the War Office itself. | While reading it, let 
the reader bear in mind that, by the unanimous admission of our 
doctors in South Africa, the Boer normal bullet, the Mauser, is the 
most humane bullet ever used in actual warfare. 


** When her Majesty’s Government, following the example set by the 
Powers, introduced the small-bore rifle, they adopted at the same time a 
bullet entirely covered with a hard envelope. Previous to the introduction 
of the small-bore rifle, there was no covering, or envelope, of any sort to 
the leaden bullets used with all rifles by every nation. The hard envelope 
was not introduced for humanitarian purposes, but because it was found 
to be necessary, with the rapid twist of rifling of the small-bore rifle, in 
order to prevent the groove becoming choked with lead. Experience with 
this bullet in the Chitral campaign of 1895 proved that it had not suffi- 
cient stopping power; that the bullet drilled through a bone and did not 
fracture it; that at close quarters the injury was insufficient to cause 
immediate shock ; and that when soft tissues only were struck the amount 
of damage was comparatively trivial. It was proved that the enemy 
expressed contempt for the weapon, as compared with that previously in 
use, and numerous cases were brought to light in which men struck by 
these bullets were not prevented from remaining in action. Under these 
circumstances, her Majesty’s Government ordered experiments to be 
undertaken with the object of obtaining a bullet which should possess 
equal stopping effect with that of the rifle of larger calibre. The committee 
which investigated the question recommended two bullets, one of which 
was proved to make more severe wounds than the other; her Majesty’s 
Government, however, rejected the one making the more severe wounds, 
and decided to adopt the less destructive bullet now known as Mark IV. 
pattern, as giving the minimum of stopping effect necessary. .. . Her 
Majesty’s Government consider it absolutely essential that such stopping 
power should exist in the bullet employed by her Majesty’s troops.”— 
C. 9534, pp. 118, 119. 
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The experiments above referred to were conducted at the arsenal 
of Dum Dum, a name now famous throughout the world as the 
birthplace of the expansive bullet, known henceforth, generically, as 
the dum-dum bullet. The new bullet invented at Dum Dum was 
a marvel. By leaving a small portion of the leaden core of the 
bullet uncovered, as shown in the illustration, and by further making 
the casing weak at the apex, the required “stopping power” was 
obtained. Colonel Hill delivered at Meerut, in December 1896, 
before the Commander-in-Chief, a lecture on the new bullet. He 
declared that he would rather be hit by two Martini-Henry bullets 
than by one of these bullets. ‘The destruction of bone and tissue 
perforated by the new bullet wastremendous,” ‘I regard the Lee- 
Metford rifle with the modified bullet as the most efficient and 
deadly weapon that any one could desire with which to meet his 
enemy, whether man or beast; and I consider that, armed with 
them, the British soldier will have in his hands the best rifle and 
the most eificient bullet in the world.” 

Mr. Winston Churchill, who could not have foreseen the day when 
he would condemn bullets which “ lacerate the foe,” was then serving 
in an Indian frontier war. He was loud in his praise of the new 
bullet ; its power was tremendous. After describing the difference 
between it and the solid bullet, he says: “The result is a wonder- 
ful, and, from the technical point of view, a beautiful machine. On 
striking a bone, this causes the bullet to ‘set up,’ or spread out, and 
it then tears and splinters everything before it, causing wounds 
which, in the body, must generally be mortal, and in any limb 
necessitates amputation.” (Zhe Story of the Malakand Field Force, 
pp. 287-9.) 

It would seem, however, that the authorities had been so eager to 
secure “stopping power” that they forgot that, after ail, the primary 
object of a bullet is to hit an object at a distance. The Quarterly 
Reviewer tells us that ‘‘ the d.m-dum so lost accuracy at 700 yards 
and over as to be of comparatively little value.”1 A bullet designed 
at Woolwich was said to avoid this defect, and, under the designa- 
tion of Mark IV., an improved dum-dum was, in February 1898, 
adopted as the service bullet of the British Army. 

But a warning note had already been sounded; Mr. Churchill 
reported that ‘‘ Continental critics have asked whether such a bullet 
is not in violation of the Geneva or St. Petersburg Conventions.” It 
had seemingly, been also forgotten that we might not remain the 
sole possessors of this “ beautiful machine.” The Afridis captured 
some of our rifles and dum-dum ammunition, and turned them 
against us with great effect. Among others, Piper Findlater, whose 
name, as “the hero of Dargai,” afterwards made a stir in the world 


* One does not need to be an expert to see that a bullet with a cavity in its apex 
will not travel either so far or so truly as a solid-headed bullet. 
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of the music-halls, was severely wounded by a dum-dum bullet. 
Lord Stanley of Alderley raised in the House of Lords the question 
whether these bullets were not contrary to the spirit of the Conven- 
tion of St. Petersburg. He declared that the effect of the dum- 
dum was almost identical with that which would be produced by an 
explosive bullet; similar bullets would be used against us; we had 
fallen into a pit that we had digged for others. (Hansard, Feb. 25, 
1898.) 

In the Egyptian campaign, before supplies of the new expansive 
bullet were sent out, General Gatacre altered a million rounds of 
Mark II. bullets by filing off their tips, as shown in the illustration, 
Fig. 2, thus converting them into expansive bullets. Mr. Winston 
Churchill records this with entire approval; it does not seem to have 
occurred to him that it revealed a dark and spiteful underside to our 
national character. (River War, I., 366-8.) 

As we have already seen, foreign military critics had been watch- 
ing the effect of these bullets. Their use had been denounced at a 
Surgical Congress held at Berlin. Accordingly, the question of their 
use was debated with considerable warmth at the Peace Conference 
held at The Hague in 1899. It was proposed at the Conference 
that the Powers should adopt a declaration not to use “ bullets which 
easily expand or flatten in the human body, such as ballets with a 
hard casing not completely covering the core, or having slits therein.” 
Great Britain was practically the only Power which objected to the 
prohibition. It is true that in this course we had the support of the 
United States, in return for which we stood by its delegates in their 
claim for the recognition of “asphyxiating shells.” But Mr. White, 
the United States delegate, was careful to explain that his Govern- 
ment “ used the same bullets as other nations; it had no intention 
of using any other, and no human being had ever expressed any 
desire to do so.” (C, 9534, p. 183.) Practically, therefore, we 
stood alone in our desire to use expansive bullets. Sir John 
Ardagh laid down with great clearness the position of the British 
Government. ‘‘ We claim the right, and we recognise the duty of 
supplying our soldiers with a projectile in which they can have con- 
fidence ; a projectile the shock of which will suffice to stop the 
charge of the enemy, and at once to put him hors de combat.” This 
was in accordance with special instructions given by Lord Salisbury 
to Sir J. Pauncefote that the Government “ consider it absolutely 
essential that such stopping power should exist in the bullet 
employed by her Majesty’s troops.” There was at no time the 
least departure from this position. Lord Salisbury took a high 
tone. ‘‘ As a large majority of the delegates are manifestly indis- 
posed to examine the question seriously, or to listen to any explana- 
tions or statements of fact tending to modify a foregone conclusion, 
any further declarations on the part of her Majesty’s Government 
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are useless.” Finally, the British Government refused to accept the 
decision of the Conference. It has to be borne in mind that the 
declaration as to expansive bullets was operative only as between 
the Powers making it. Great Britain, therefore, remained at liberty 
to use expansive bullets even against a Power which had declared 
against their use. The two South African Republics were, by our 
action, excluded from the Conference. They had a complete right 
to use bullets of a character which we had declared to be essential, 
a position maintained in face of the hostile opinion of the civilised 
world.! 

That was the position in July 1899, when, as is now known from 
the revelations of Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords (March 15, 
1901), “‘the subjugation of the two Republics” had already been 
determined on. 

An attempt has sometimes been made to induce the belief that 
the intention was to use these bullets only against savage foes. In 
a letter to the Daily News of January 31, 1901, Dr. Doyle asserted 
this without the smallest reservation: ‘“ It is only just to say, how- 
ever, that they [expansive bullets] were never intended to be used 
against white races.” In a subsequent letter, February 4, he quoted 
‘the very highest departmental authority ” as saying of Mark IV., 
the service bullet of the British army, since February 1898, that 
‘the idea always was that it should be used, if required, in wars against 
savages.” Tothe careless reader this may appear like a confirmation 
of Dr. Doyle’s assertion. Ido no injustice to Dr. Doyle in assuming 
that he intended it to be so received. It is nothing of the sort. 
This high authority was careful not to say that it was intended to 
use the bullet against savages only. I expressly challenged him to 
say this, and there was no reply. It will be seen that in the 
quotations I have given above, from the proceedings of the Con- 
ference, there is no hint of any restriction to savage warfare. This 
is only indirect evidence, but we have direct evidence to the same 
effect. With the object of securing unanimity, an informal meeting 
was held to discuss the question of the expansive bullet. It was 
pointed out to the British delegate that the Convention was binding 
only on the signatory Powers among themselves; that, if we 
accepted the prohibition, it would come into operation only in the 
event of war with another of the signatories, The arguments were 
of no avail to alter the decision of the British delegates. On the 
subject of restriction to use against savage races, I confess that I 
share the opinion of the Quarterly Reviewer, “it would be curious 
to analyse the reasoning by which the use of a bullet against one 


4 It may be of interest to quote here the opinion on this subject of Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain, the Chairman of Kynochs, the largest makers of ammunition for the 
Government. “The idea of the Peace Conference in proposing to prohibit the bullet 
seemed to him very absurd. .. . Whatever form was agreed to, it would certainly 
have to be a man-stopping form, otherwise they might as weil fire peas at the 
enemy.’ 
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race of men is defended, while its use against another is condemned.” 
The distinction has never been made by the British Government ; it 
has always asserted its right to use expansive: bullets without 
admitting any limitation of that right. 

This being the position in July 1899, we now turn to the official 
statement of the quantities of bullets made in Woolwich in the four 
years from April 1, 1897, to March 31, 1901. The figures are 
quoted from the Army Ordnance Factories Annual Accounts.! 


Smatt-ArMs AMMUNITION. 
Ball *303 inch cordite, 


1897-1898 1898-1899 1899-1900 1900-1901 
Mark II. . . 66,979,606 ... 3,030,916 ... 29,492,948 ... 81,592,612 
Mark IV. . . 162,800 ... 54,504,708 ... 11,131,260 ... 15,400 
Mark VV... + —_ aaa - .-- 19,314.700 ... — 


The points to be noted here are, the large manufacture of 
Mark II., a solid bullet, in the financial year preceding the adoption 
of the expansive bullet, Mark IV., the large manufacture of the 
expansive bullet, Mark IV., in the year following its introduction as 
the service bullet of the British army ; the introduction of a new 
bullet, Mark V., in 1899-90 ; finally, the large resumed manufacture 
of Mark II. in the last published accounts. ‘These accounts relate 
only to the manufacture of ammunition at Woolwich ; the proportion 
borne by this to the total manufacture is not made public. 
According to a statement made in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Norman, on May 23, 1901, the various private factories are able to 
turn out twice as muchas Woolwich. For the two years 1898-1900, 
we should therefore have 66 millions of rounds of Mark IV. made at 
Woolwich, and 132 million rounds made at private factories—a total 
of 198 million rounds, This was believed to be about the quantity 
of Mark IV. in stock at the beginning of the war, as shown by a 
question put by Mr. Davitt on July 10, 1899, when he asked 
“ whether 200 million rounds of this kind of ammunition are held in 
reserve stock.” We know also, from a statement made by Mr, 
Balfour in the House of Commons, on May 16, 1901, that the aim 
of the Government was to keep in stock 170 million rounds. The 
Government has always refused to state what quantity of this 
ammunition was held at the beginning of the war, but, with all this 
converging evidence, we shall be safe in taking it at from 150 to 200 
million rounds. 

Questioned in the House of Commons on July 10, 1899, Mr. 
Wyndham stated, “ Cartridges with Mark IV. bullets are now being 
manufactured at Woolwich, and a supply of this ammunition has 
been sent to South Africa,” a statement greeted by the “Hear, 

1 It may help to understand these amounts to recall that at the Battle of Omdur- 


man the expenditure of ammunition was 172,000 rounds of Lee-Metford, and 272,000 
of Martini-Henry ammunition (Churchill’s River War, II. 200). 
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hear,” of Sir Howard Vincent. It must be remembered that at this 
time the Government had determined on war, and was only waiting 
till the country was “ ready.” No doubt therefore can exist as to 
the intention of the Government to use expansive bullets in the war 
into which the country was being betrayed. But it seemed as if, in 
the haste to secure “stopping power,” all other considerations had 
been overlooked. Reports came from Bisley that the bullet of 
Mark IV. had the defect of “ stripping ”—that is, owing to the want 
of hardness in the casing, the bullet was blown out of the barrel of 
the rifle without taking the grooving.! On July 20, Mr. Wyndham 
stated that a bullet of somewhat harder material was being manu- 
factured. Nothing was said of a change of pattern. On the 24th 
Mr. Wyndham stated that in consequence of the recent inquiry into 
Mark IV. ammunition, it is intended to use that ammunition at 
foreign stations for ‘‘ practice purposes only.” The inquiry had been 
as to the defective character of the bullet; it was not professed that 
the decision was in any way influenced by the condemnation of the 
Peace Conference. It was not till May 1901, that the Government 
thought of claiming that the decision of the Conference had 
influenced its decision. Even then this was alleged only as a 
secondary consideration. On May 23 Mr. Brodrick said, ‘‘ We 
withdrew it,” Mark IV., “from South Africa, first, because,in 1899, the 
bullet was found to some extent to strip in the barrel, and, secondly, 
because bullets which could be brought in any degree under the 
term ‘ explosive bullets ’ were censured by the Hague Conference.” 
We have seen from the answers given in Parliament that the 
mauufacture of Mark IV. was discontinued only between July 10 
and 24, On the later date, Mr. Wyndham stated that a bullet of 
somewhat harder material was then being made. This was Mark V., 
also an expansive bullet. Before the manufacture of a bullet called 
Mark II.—whether the old Mark IT. or another type will be con- 
sidered later—before the manufacture of Mark II. was resumed, 
Woolwich turned out 19 millions of Mark V. Mr. Norman 
calculated that Woolwich could turn out 4 million rounds of am- 
munition a week. At this rate, the manufacture of Mark V. would 
have occupied Woolwich till the middle of August. It will hardly 
be contended that the interval between the middle of August and 
the middle of October, when war was declared, was sufficient to 
admit of creating a supply of another make of ammunition, sending 
it out to South Africa, and replacing with it the stock of Mark IV. 
in the arsenals of Cape Colony and Natal. We might expect to 
find that our troops were compelled to use the Mark IV. ammunition 


1 This is the definition of “stripping” given by the Quarterly Reviewer ; Lord 
Stanley said in the House of Commons, on March 22, 1901, ‘‘It was found that the 
nickel envelopes of the Mark IV. bullets occasionally stuck in the barrels, and that 
then the lead core was squirted through the envelope—a process known as ‘strip- 
ping.’” It is not improbable that the bullet had both defects. 
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stored ready to their hand. To what extent this was done we do 
not know, but there is direct evidence of the use by our troops of 


expansive bullets. 

I. The Zimes of March 6, 1900, contained a letter from a 
correspondent, dated Mafeking, December 27, 1899, giving an 
account of an attack on Game Tree. After the action, Surgeon- 
Major Anderson, Dr. T. Hayes, and Dr. Hamilton were discussing 
the character of the wounds received by our men, giving the 
impression that the enemy had used “ explosive” bullets. 


“The field-cornet, with whom I conversed at some length, upon being 
shown the dreadful condition of the wounds, admitted that at one time 
explosive bullets had been served out, but that it was not possible that 
they could have been used that morning. ... He then produced a 
bandolier filled with dum-dum bullets, and suggested that, since so much 
Mark IV. ammunition had been taken from us, our men had been hit by 
bullets which we ourselves had manufactured. I pointed out that this 
particular ammunition had been recalled, so far as Mafeking was con- 
cerned, since it had been found to strip in the barrel of the rifle. The 
field-cornet then said that he and his men were already aware of the 
uselessness of this particular bullet, since, upon many occasions, they had 
been hit by some curious missile, from which it was evident that the casing 
had been stripped.” 


Let me say here, once for all, that tha use of our ammunition 
implies the use of our rifles, as the bores of the Lee-Metford and the 
Mauser rifles do not correspond. But it is needless to remark that 
a capture of ammunition will frequently, if not generally, be accom- 
panied by a capture of rifles. 

TI. The Saturday Review of March 31, 1900, contained the 


following : 
“A SuRpRISE Party AT GABERONES. 


“From the Diary of an Officer at the Front. 


“On January 7 we were ordered to return all the Mark IV. ammunition 
to store, and to draw solid bullets instead; this was a very honourable 
decision, as there is no doubt that dum-dum bullets are against the 
Geneva Convention (sic), which prohibits the use of ‘les balles qui 
saplatissent.’ Unfortunately, in Mafeking, Colonel Baden-Powell had 
nothing but Mark IV. ammunition left, and, when peace is declared, 
there are sure to be vindictive accusations in return for the ‘ white flag 
incidents.’ ” 


III. Next in order comes the reply of the President of the Orange 
Free State to Lord Roberts’s telegram of March 11, 1900, com- 
plaining of the use of “explosive” bullets, as ‘‘a disgrace to any 
civilised Power.” 


“‘ With respect to the explosive bullets found in General Cronje’s laager 
and elsewhere, I can give your Excellency the assurance that such bullets 
were not purchased or allowed by the Government. I have, however, no 
reason to doubt your statement, as I know that many of the burghers of 
this State and of the South African Republic took a large number of Lee- 
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Metford and dum-dum and other bullets from the British troops.”— 
Cd. 122 of 1900. 


IV. The Niewwe Rotterdamsche Cowrant of April 27, 1901, published 
the text of a letter addressed by De Wet, in July 1900,to General Paget. 
This letter was written in answer to a complaint that the Boers had 
used soft-nosed bullets. I have not been able to obtain a copy of 
General Paget’s complaint. 


“The rifles which are supplied by the Government to the burghers are 
exclusively Mausers and Martini-Henrys; for these we have no soft-nosed 
ammunition. All the Lee-Metford rifles we possess we have captured from 
British soldiers, and with them soft-nosed ammunition of different kinds. 
For instance, at Zwavel-Krans recently, I captured several chests of dum- 
dums, Mark V., from your men. I send you one of them herewith. 
The same happened at Roodeval on June 7, when I captured, in a train 
proceeding to Pretoria, chests full of dum-dum ammunition of different 
kinds. Isend you one herewith, a dum-dum, Mark IV., taken from the 
bandolier of a slain officer. Though it is intensely repugnant to me, we 
shall continue to use these bullets so long as the troops under your com- 
mand employ them against the burghers. Should I, however, receive from 
you the assurance that strict orders have been issued forbidding the use 
of these bullets, I shall immediately issue a similar order.” 


V. The Daily News of June 1, 1901, contains a letter from Mr. 
Hervey de Montmorency, late Lieutenant Royal Artillery, in which 
he says: “From October 11, 1899, until January 15, 1900, the 
British force to the north of Mafeking used nothing but Mark IV. 
ammunition, 7c, expansive bullets.” In a letter to the same journal, 
February 4, 1902, the same writer says: ‘‘ When the troops under 
General Yule evacuated Dundee, in the early days of the war”— 
this took place on October 20, 1899—‘they left behind them 
several thousands of rounds of expanding bullets, Mark IV. ammuni- 
tion, and these fell into the hands of the Boers. It is probably this 
ammunition which is being used against our troops at the present 
moment.” 

In a further letter to the same newspaper, February 11, 1902, 
Mr. De Montmorency says : 


* T received my information of the Mark IV. ammunition which fell into 
tthe enemy’s hands at Dundee from a senior officer who held commands in 
Natal. . . . During the month of January 1900, shortly after Colonel 
Plumer took over the command of the advanced posts on the Bechuanaland 
Railway, an order appeared that all Mark IV. ammunition was to be 
returned to store and would be replaced by Mark II. ammunition. . . 
In the early days of the war we fired a good deal of ammunition at the 
advanced posts, and, as Captain Llewellyn and myself were for the most 
of the time the only two executive officers, I knew everything that went 
on, and all about the issue of ammunition which was sent down from 
Buluwayo; it was all Mark ITV. Our men had a great deal of common 
sense, and observed that the solid Mauser bullets were not infallible for 
the only purpose for which a bullet is fired in war time, ¢.e., to put an 
enemy out of action. They, therefore, were disgusted at the withdrawal 
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of the Mark IV. ammunition, and used to file the points of their solid 
bullets, hoping so to improvise expansive bullets.” 

Taking into account all this testimony, it would be impossible to 
resist the conclusion, already made highly probable by indirect 
evidence, that, as stated by Mr. De Montmorency in the Daily News 
of July 26, 1901, “during the first few months of the war, numbers 
of our troops used nothing else but expanding bullets, pending 
a fresh issue of ammunition.” 

We now come to a very important point—a point that has received 
little attention : What is the nature of the bullet adopted when the 
manufacture of Mark IV. and Mark V., both expansive bullets, was 
discontinued ? 

Reference to the Army Annual Accounts quoted above, shows 
that in the two years 1898-1900 there were manufactured at 
Woolwich alone 85 millions of rounds of the expansive bullets, 
Mark IV. and Mark V. In the following year, the last for which we 
have returns, the manufacture of these kinds was practically aban- 
doned, the chief make being of Mark II., viz., 82 millions. In 
January 1900 it was announced that “ Mark II. only is allowed to 
be used in South Africa during the present hostilities.” —Zhe Times, 
January 12, 1900. 

Mark II, was the designation of the old solid bullet condemned as 
wanting in “stopping power”; so wanting, that General Gatacre 
caused the points to be filed off a million rounds. It was, as the 
reader will remember, precisely the lack .of “stopping power” in 
Mark II. that led to the invention of the expansive bullet. In face 
of the hostile opinion of the whole world, the Government had, at 
the Conference of the Hague, persisted in the claim to use an expan- 
sive bullet. The expansive bullet adopted had been condemned as de- 
fective, not in principle, but in construction ; we have seen that it was 
not till May 1901, nearly two years after the Conference, that it was 
suggested by Mr. Brodrick that deference to the opinion of the Con- 
ference had any share in the reasons leading to the withdrawal 
of Mark IV. The Government had set to work to invent the expan- 
sive bullet; it had formally adopted it as the service bullet of the 
army; had defended at the Conference the use of the expansive 
bullet ; it continued to make the bullet after its condemnation by 
the Conference. Can we believe that the Government, after all this, 
suddenly gave up the principle of expansion, in defence of which 
it had defied. the opinion of the civilised world? Was the new 
Mark II, like the old, a solid bullet—solid not only in appearance 
but reality ? There is reason to doubt it. All the specimens I 
have been able to obtain of the Mark II. bullet show the thickening of 
the apex characteristic of the solid bullet, as seen in the illustration. 
This thickening is so well marked that it cannot escape the notice of 
the least careful observer. 
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But Sir F. Treves speaks thus in comparing our bullets with the 
Mauser bullets: ‘They are quite different at the apex. The 
Mauser seems to have been strengthened at the apex. The 
Lee-Metford is about the same thickness throughout, and the 
breaking of the cap is a matter of very considerable importance.” 
(British Medical Journal, May 12, 1900, p. 1156.) In this passage 
Sir F. Treves cannot possibly be speaking of the hollow-nosed bullet, 
Mark IV. (see Fig. 4). It seems almost equally impossible that so 
close and accurate an observer can have been mistaken as to the 
thickening at the apex. If his observation was correct, his remarks 
must necessarily apply to a new type of bullet—the new Mark II. 
It is significant that it is exactly the type of bullet described by 
Sir F. Treves that the records of the Conference would lead us 
to expect. It will be recollected that the prohibition was framed 
against ‘ bullets which easily spread or flatten in the human body, 
such as those in which the hard envelope does not completely cover 
the core, or having slits therein.” The principle involved is easy ex- 
pansion ; the cases mentioned are no more than illustrations. 
Captain Crozier, one of the United States delegates to the Con- 
ference, seems not to have so understood the prohibition. In sup- 
porting his amendment to the declaration he said: “It will be 
possible to avoid the forbidden details of constructicn by making a 
bullet having a large part of the casing so thin that it would give 
way (n'aurait pas d’effet) and that thus the prohibited types could 
be avoided.” In these words we have—if the description of Sir F. 
Treves is not at fault—a foreshadowing of the change adopted by 
the British Government. A bullet, as Captain Crozier foretold, has 
been devised, not hollow-nosed, not having slits in its casing, to all 
appearances a solid bullet, the casing of which, however, is so thin 
at the apex that it gives way on impact. It is probable that if the 
inventors had not been too intent on securing “ stopping-power,” 
“tremendous destruction of bone and tissue,” in a word ‘ the 
laceration of the foe,” they would, in the first instance have devised 
such a bullet, combining the advantages of a solid bullet with 
“ stopping-power.” 1 

Here, for the present, I must leave the question of the actual 
Mark II. 


* 


1 This is the principle adopted in the construction of an extremely 
ingenious sporting bullet shown to me by Messrs. Westley, Richards & 
Co., their “ New Patent Solid Nickel Expanding Capped Bullet.” In 
the description of the bullet it is stated, ‘‘ This bullet is similar in out- 
ward appearance to the solid nickel bullet, but completely mushrooms 
on impact, and possesses a high degree of expansive power.” The bullet 
is, in outward appearance, a solid bullet in a nickel casing. The section 
shows that the casing is reduced in thickness at the apex, a feature not 
well brought out in the accompanying illustration. In front of the 
bullet, between the leaden core and the casing, is a cavity—an air 
chamber. On impact, the apex of the casing is driven down on the 
core and expands with the core. The bullet, therefore, though, as 
stated, solid in outward appearance, is, in fact, highly expansive. 
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An account of the bullets used by British troops in the present 
war would not be complete without a few words about revolver 
bullets. Public attention was first directed to this subject by Mr. 
J. 8. Trotter, in a letter to the Echo of about the middle of May 
1900. In this letter Mr. Trotter described the bullet of the service 
revolver as ‘‘the worst expansive bullet made.” Exception to this 
statement having been taken by the military correspondent of the 
Westminster Gazette, a controversy was carried on in the columns Of 
that journal, resulting in the correspondent’s admission that Mr. 
Trotter’s description was none too severe.! Mr. Trotter's reference 
was to the famous ‘ Webley’s Patent Man-Stopping Revolver 
Ballets, adopted by her Majesty’s Government.” j 

By the kindness of Messrs. Webley, I am able to give here an 
illustration showing the nature of the bullet and its action. The 
first figure on the left hand shows the elevation of the bullet; the 


second its section; the other figures the form of the bullet “ after 
passing through six inches of flesh.” 

An article, describing in highly laudatory terms the virtues of 
this bullet, appeared in the Daily Mail, on March 13, 1900— 
curiously enough the very time at which we learnt of Lord Roberts's 
boundless indignation at the use by the Boers of “explosive” bullets, 
—“a disgrace to any civilised power.” In this article we were told 
that revolver bullets had hitherto been deficient in “stopping power.” 
“The ‘ man-stopping ’ bullet was especially designed to remove this 
reproach. Most effectually does it do so, as it immediately mush- 
rooms at low velocity on contact with human flesh, and the enemy 
promptly drops by shock, whether hit in a vital part or not.” 
Messrs. Webley thus describe the action of their bullet: “ It will 
be noticed that the expansive principle has been carried to its 
greatest extent, and there cannot be the slightest doubt as to their 
stopping properties. Upon entering the flesh, the front of the 
bullet acts like a wadding-punch, cutting out a clean round hole 
which does not close up. Expansion commences immediately, and 
after the bullet has travelled six inches, it produces a jagged hole 
from three to four inches in diameter. A wound such as this would 
doubtless be sufficient to instantly finish even a fanatic.” An ad- 


1 Westminster Gazette, May 16,18, 30; June 8,11. Captain Cairnes, the military 
correspondent of the Westminster Gazette, died a short time ago. I am glad to have 
the opportunity ot expressing my sense of the perfect courtesy, fairness and candour 
shown by Captain Cairnes in the controversy. 
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vertisement which appeared in The Field, up to May 19, 1900, 
stated that the efficiency of the bullet was proved at Eland’s Laagte, 
one of the earliest actions in the present war. The military 
correspondent of the Westminster Gazette discovered an order pro- 
hibiting the taking to South Africa of pistol bullets of “‘ mushroom 
pattern.” This order, to remain in force “ till further orders,’ bore 
date March 28, 1900, seventeen days later than the telegram of 
Lord Roberts, condemning the use of “explosive” bullets as a 
‘disgrace to any civilised power.” Whether this order was an 
effectual prohibition I am unable to judge. It is to be noted that 
in the advertisement of the firm, continued long after the date of 
the order, it was stated, after a eulogy of the bullet, “‘ Combatants 
going abroad should note these facts, and also that the ammunition 
for the Webley is the only pattern provided for the use of H.M. 
Services, or obtainable from Government Stores.” I have no in- 
formation on the subject; I have, therefore, no reason to doubt 
that the order not to take out to South Africa pistol-bullets of 
‘mushroom pattern” is still in force. But, quite recently, I have 
seen in a gunsmith’s shop boxes of the ‘“ Patent Man-Stopping 
Revolver Bullets, adopted by her Majesty’s Government.” 

I conclude by citing a few—only a few—characteristic expressions 
of feeling on the subject of the use, by others, of our invention, the 
expansive bullet. I have already quoted Lord Roberts's telegram of 
March 1900, as also Mr. Winston Churchill’s denunciation of 
bullets designed to “lacerate the foe.” The following are in the 
same vein ; they differ, perhaps, in one respect. It is possible that 
the writers might, in some cases, successfully plead ignorance. 

A Reuter’s special service telegram printed on May 14, 1900, 
had this: ‘One of the worst features of this period of the war, is 
the use of explosive bullets. The magazine of one prisoner's rifle 
was loaded with expanding bullets.” 

Mr. John Stuart, the correspondent of the Morning Post, 
telegraphing to his journal on November 17, 1900, said : 

“The wounds received at Bothaville and in other recent actions are 
severe. They had been caused by expansive bullets. . . . Among others 
who have suffered in this way is Colonel Ross. Correspondents naturally 
refrain from describing the wounds, in order to spare the feelings of the 
relatives, but great indignation prevails here. The Boers are treating our 
men as wild beasts, to be shot like big game, while the British troops are 
compelled to defend themselves with ordinary bullets. Surprise is felt 


here at the apathy of the public regarding this. They do not appear to 
realise the frightful nature of the injuries caused by such bullets.” 


In the Daily Telegraph of November 18, 1901, Mr. Bennett 
Burleigh is found complaining that three men of the Scots Greys who 
had taken prisoner two Boer snipers, had brought ‘“ the murderous 
scoundrels into camp, as though such were honourable prisoners ; 
and, moreover, the two had expanding bullets on them.” 
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Still more outspoken is “a military South African correspondent ” 
in the Daily Mail of December 12, 1900: “We should be able to 
shoot every man directly he is caught who has any particle of khaki 
uniform on him, or who has expanding bullets in his cartridges.” 

Not one of these writers would venture to put in words what is 
in his mind—that we ourselves, as the inventors of the expansive 
bullet, have the sole right to use it. 

I have now told the whole strange story. We have seen how we 
came to invent the expansive bullet; with what jubilation the 
invention was hailed; how we rejected with lofty scorn all remon- 
strances against its use; how the invention has been turned against 
us, first by the Afridis, later by the Boers, till, at last, we have 
come to denounce as a criminal worthy of instant execution, without 
trial, an enemy using the weapon which we ourselves invented. 

As I transcribed those last quotations my mind reverted to the 
days when, without misgivings, we hailed the invention which 
effected ‘tremendous destruction of bone and tissue”; when we 
took much satisfaction in the “beautiful machines” which “ lacerate 
the foe” with “ jagged wounds of three or four inches in diameter.” 
And then I remembered the warning of Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
“ He made a pit and digged it, and is fallen into the ditch which he 
made. His mischief shall return upon his own head, and his violent 
dealing upon his own pz.e.” 

ALFRED Marks. 





FEDERATION VERSUS IMPERIALISM. 


THE Boer War has been a severe lesson to the Briton as well as to 
his antagonist in South Africa. Public opinion has changed and is 
changing still further in reference to it. There is no longer any 
tendency towards “Mafticking.” The imposing sign-word, “Imperial,” 
is not so popular by any means. Even the modest ‘ Liberal 
Imperialists” now call themselves Liberal Leaguers. This is all 
very natural, when the madness of the hour has passed, and the 
bill of costs has arrived. How can a democracy—a democratic 
people, like the English—be “Imperial”? The expression is a 
contradiction in terms. The Romans were called an “Imperial 
people.” Yes; after the Ceesars assumed the purple, and then the 
decay set in at the core. Though not seen outside for some time, 
the real “decline and fall” commenced then and there. 

The change which has set in here is displayed even in small 
towns. ‘Two years ago the military epidemic laid hold of tke people 
and the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war” was all 
and in all. The cautious man of sense who even dared to insinuate 
a doubt was snuffed out at once. But, now, even the Government 
Press has been complaining and many Ministerialist supporters have 
been growling, to say nothing of the so-called pro-Boers. Why is 
it? Because the people, as a nation, feel that they have been 
deceived by miscalculations (to put no more severe colour upon it) 
in high plaves. It was said that in three months the Boers would 
be subdued and the cost at the most would be £10,000,000— 
hardly enough to defray the transport service over 6000 miles of 
sea and 1000 by land. As to the cost in human life? Well, to 
speak the truth, the general public never seemed to think of it. 
But, instead of three months, it is well-nigh three years. Instead 
of £10,000,000 the sum is rapidly running on to £250,000,000. 
Instead of no loss of British, Irish, or Colonial lives we have the 
following account, the latest furnished by the War Office: 


Officers. Men. 
Killed in action . ‘ . ‘ 516 eee 5,211 
Died of wounds . : ; ' 181 ees 1,815 
Prisoners died in captivity . : 5 coe 97 
Died of disease . ‘ , ‘ 328 -. 12,664 
Accidental deaths : ; . 25 cha 733 
Invalided home—died . : : oo ae 487 


Total deaths . ; . 1,055 .. 21,007 
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Officers. Men. 

Total wounded . . , . 1,658 ooo 10,061 
Missing and unaccounted for. 1 vs 131 
Prisoners recovered or escaped . 278 ian 8,951 
Invalided home (including deaths 
stated above and 8121 wounded 


men)... 3,030 ... 70,942 


‘Look here upon this picture and on this!” Dr. Doyle, on the 
veldt, has computed the total Boer strength at 60,000 men of all 
ranks, when they took the field. Here we have, on the British side, 
more than one-third of that number done to death; about one-half 
wounded, missing, and taken prisoners; more than the whole 
invalided home; and practically double the number placed hors de 
combat. The “ picture” is not a pleasant one, and not one at all to 
be proud of, considering the “Imperial” trumpeting that opened 
the campaign. 

What will future historians say was the real cause of this disas- 
trous war? Well, they may be divided in opinion as we of this 
generation are. But, surely, this point must be conceded, namely, 
that it is the test of all good statesmanship to keep out of war ; and, 
once in, to get out of it as quickly as possible with honour. Judged 
by this ¢est the candid historian must come to the conclusion that it 
was for the lack of true, sound statesmanship, on both sides, that 
dropped us into it. I suppose that the historian of the future, when 
he calmly comes to sum up Lord Salisbury’s claims to the higher 
statesmanship, will point to the successful way in which he had 
steered the ship of State clear of war, notwithstanding what captious 
people say of “ graceful concessions.” In view of this characteristic, 
is it too much to assume that, if the Prime Minister had been at 
the Colonial Office, the Boer war never would have taken place ? 
Moreover, would it not have been equally clear that the war would 
have been avoided if Lord Rosebery had held the same post? These 
queries are quite dispassionate and, it is evident, free from party 
bias. There is no doubt of Mr. Chamberlain’s great talent and 
tenacity. But his outbreaks of temper can hardly be said to be 
statesmanlike. One of the most influential of provincial newspapers 
wrote: “The man who ... has so little control over his tongue 
as to drive people, with whom he would have us be on terms not only 
of friendship but of formal alliance, into holding indignation 
meetings. . . such a man may have his uses, but he can do his 
country nothing but mischief in its foreign relations.” The writer 
was referring to Germany in the month of November 1901. But 
there are other instances: France and Russia and Malta as well as 
the Boers. The ‘‘ Long Spoon speech” and the Highbury one, 
about the sands running out of the glass, will never be forgotten by 
those who have any political memory at al]. Lord Charles Beres- 
ford once said of him in praise that he (Mr. Chamberlain) was a 
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fighting man. ‘That is well enough for a general or an admiral, but 
not for a statesman. How different from the view taken by the late 
Lord Farrer! No one knew Mr. Chamberlain’s characteristics 
better. He was associated with him at the Board of Trade for some 
time. He completely smashed Mr. C.’s theory of the trade following 
the flag, by his trenchant criticism of it. What was his opinion, 
given months before the Boer war was thought of as imminent ? 
This : that the British people would find out to their great loss the 
consequences of Mr. C.’s “ bounce” when they had a heavy bill to 
pay in men and money. How prophetic was this !} 

It is surely time to pause and try some other statesmen—real, 
sound, true, but not fiery-tempered, Imperialistic statesmen. Lar] 
Spencer said at Newport that he hoped some Lord Durham (who 
saved Canada), or Lord Elgin (who saved India), would arise and 
save South Africa, It is the old cry overagain: “Oh! for an hour 
of old Dandolo.” The public opinion of the nations has been against 
us. The public opinion of the Africanders is decidedly against us 
—men who, four years ago, voted a battleship to fight for old 
England’s rights. Public opinion in the British Isles is changing. 
Irish opinion, as expressed by their representatives, has all along 
been against us. And there are mutterings from the Colonies 
which indicate a change there. ‘Three things have stood out bright 
and clear through all the surrounding gloom. The Colonies stood 
by us, when they deemed we had right on our side ; the bravery and 
humanity of our soldiers and sailors have been proved to the hilt ; 
and the power of our mercantile marine to shift an army of a 
quarter of a million and all their equipments 6000 miles is a 
wonderful feat. But was the game worth the candle? Most 
people, who had proper information and common sense, knew all that 
before the war began. ‘The price paid for the knowledge is utterly 
unequal. Millions of money; more precious still, thousands of 
brave young lives sacrificed ; and many British and Irish homes 
made desolate. ‘Oh! the pity of it.” And what was it all for? 
Was it not the “Imperial” virus as much as anything? ‘ Because 
the Empire, it was said, was in danger.” The same thing was said 
of the American fiasco over a century ago. The selfsame argu- 
ment was used about Canada, over half a century ago. The same 
drivel has been used about Ireland for centuries, and yet we are alive. 
The ‘‘ Imperial” idea never conquered the Scotch in a material 
sense ; and neither has it subdued the Welsh in a psychological 
way. The idea is thoroughly incompatible even with English 
feeling, as witness Magna Charta, the Revolutions of Cromwell and 
William III., the Bill of Rights, Habeas Corpus, the Law of Seitle- 
ment, and the evolution of the representation of the people, which 
was crowned by Benjamin Disraeli with his Household Suffrage Act 


1 The late “Joe” Cowen, of Newcastle, expressed a similar idea long ago. 
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of Parliament, in the year of grace 1868. Let us have done with 
it. Let us have a new crew to man the ship of State before she 
grounds upon the rocks. At all events, let us prepare at once for 
the event at the earliest opportunity. It is worth a trial, for the 
present “men at the wheel” have proved themselves utterly 
incapable (according to some of their own followers) of “ weathering 
the storm” and bringing the good old barque into port with a 
clean bill of health,” and without great loss of life and capital. 

In 1896 Lord Rosebery sounded a note of alarm. In effect he 
said that for a dozen or a score of years the British nation had been 
grabbing territory right and left; that the process had inspired 
foreign nations with envy and even malevolence. Moreover, that’ it 
was full time to halt, take stock, and put the machinery of govern- 
ment into sound working order. He repeated similar sentiments in 
1900. He has done so again at Chesterfield, Liverpool, and Glasgow, 
and his ¢one is federalistic pure and simple. Is he not right? Our 
imperialistic statesmen in the Cabinet don’t seem to think so, but keep 
plunging on: and, like many a turf “ plunger,” will surely come to 
grief. It is very odd to see our French friends, who were at one time 
so bitten with the imperialistic idea, now taking a leaf out of Lord 
Rosebery’s book. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the Premier, at a banquet 
on November 27 last, stated that the French Government of the day 
did not dream of imperialistic expansion at home or abroad; but 
desired to keep their colonies as they were and organise them. The 
speech was received with the applause which it deserved as the 
sound policy of a wise Minister. Zola has also been advocating a 
similar policy in one of the reviews. He shows very forcibly how 
all the old conquering empires have vanished long ago, and now are 
known only by their books, sculpture, and works of art—the results 
of peace and labour combined, All the trophies of the warriors— 
Alexander, Cyrus, Darius, Caesar—where are they? Vanished! 
and “left not a wrack behind.” It must be so, because they were 
destructive and not constructive, like great builders or architects. 
So will it be with Britain if some “ stay of execution ” is not put in. 
For it is not only the Transvaal trouble, but it is the serious question 
of future policy that is most momentous now when we are somewhat 
crippled. Setting aside the loss in blood and treasure pointed out 
above, consider also the indirect loss of value and of credit. Since 
1898—the year before the war began—Consols have dropped over 
21 points from 1123. Is it owing to economic causes or what? In 
1888-91 there was a period of prosperous trade. People sold out 
of gilt-edged securities and went in for more paying speculation, A 
drop of 24 only took place in Consols—i.c., 98 to 953. That was 
a trifle compared to the present run down; and we had a period of 
good business from 1898 to 1901 similarly to the previous decade, 
only “more so.” What is the inference? War! In 1745, during 
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Prince Charlie’s rampage, there was a panic and Consols went down 
from 107 to 76. During the Peninsular War they touched as low 
as 58; and at the time of the Crimean War and Indian Mutiny they 
dropped to 87. Other crises have been attributed to war. It is 
not “good business” as sometimes alleged. It benefits a few, 
perhaps, but impoverishes the many. 

The present slump in value to investors in Consols alone means 
100 millions sterling loss to them if they were to sell out at the 
minimum. Not only Consols, but the railways, &c., have suffered — 
some 30, 50, and even 80 points. The latest railway valuation as 
per Blue Book is figured at 1176 millions sterling “ paid up” capital. 
With premiums it ought to represent 1300 millions, On such a 
basis the depreciation cannot be far off the following sums: 


Consols . ° : : : . 100 millions sterling. 
Railways ° : ° ° . 200 > 9 
Other securities . . . . 100 ,, 9 


The Banker's Magazine has caused an analysis of 855 stocks to be 
made, and found that, between November 1899 and November 1901, 
the depreciation to amount to 250 millions. That is, probably, a 
low estimate, and did not cover the whole ground. The chairman 
of Lloyd’s Bank quoted this calculation with approval, in his speech 
to the shareholders. If the war be prolonged it looks like bleeding 
the nation to death in a financial sense. ‘‘ Money is the sinew of 
war”; and the nation which is poor is comparatively at the mercy 
of its richer neighbours. It was the British purse, combined with 
the genius of Wellington, that floored ‘‘ Boney.” We subsidised 
the other nations to help. If we had not got the cash or credit 
Napoleon might have won, and the political face of Europe would 
have heen changed a century ago. Of course, in speaking of the 
depreciation of stocks, there are some qualifications to be made. 
Probably the economic change which comes periodically may affect 
them now, but not in three of the past years—say, 1898, 1899, and 
1900—and never to the extent actually experienced. We must 
admit, when “ sweet peace” returns, the values will slowly climb up 
again, They have already begun to “ climb,” owing to the prospect 
of peace being declared. But, meantime, the ‘poor fools” (as 
Jacques would say) who have to sell out must lose a fifth or sixth of 
their capital. The rich holder need not suffer. It is always so with 
the poor. Moreover, the total available capital required for new 
enterprise especially is crippled to the full extent, and more, of the 
depreciation. The same may be said of the 250 millions or so 
expended on the war, and the value put on the Jabour cf the extra 
men enlisted for it. 

Lord Rosebery, in a speech delivered about two years ago, warned 
the nation that its “hands were tied up in South Africa,” and the 
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rest of the Empire was left comparatively defenceless. How is the 
Empire divided up? ‘This way: 


PoPpuLAaTION. 


United Kingdom ‘ : ° , . 41°5 millions. 
Self-governing Colonies. : ; . 15 - 
British India. : ; , ‘ . 230 - 
Native Indian States . ‘ ae 
Crown Colonies, Protectorates, ‘and ‘other 

Dependencies . ‘ ; . : . 40 55 


Total . ‘ ‘ 2 : . 396°5 a 


Practically and probably, fully 400 millions of human beings are 
under King Edward’s sway or suzerainty. They are made up as 
follows as to colour : 

British or British deseent . . . . 489 millions. 


Europeans, other than British . : . 38 a 


Blacks, Asiatics, &e. . : : : . 343°8 mo 
Total . . ‘ , ‘ . 396°5 a 


This is an immense multitude to control under our somewhat 
mixed laws—-a great mass to administer to officially; and surely 
requires all the strength of our army, navy, and police to hold in 
proper check. And it is a dangerous game to confine the bulk of our 
military power in one small section of this great Empire. 

But let us take another view of the question. In ten years just 
past the following increases have taken place in the United 
Kingdom : 


Population . : ‘ ‘ ; . 9°7 per cent. 
Imports and exports ; ; ; : . 14 - 
Ordinary expenditure . ‘ ‘ , . 36 aa 
Incomes on which tax is levied . ; » i 


If a family goes on spending over twice its available income, what 
is the consequence? Why, bankruptcy in the near future. If a 
family, why not a community of families—a nation? In the case 
before us we are increasingly spending two and a half times what 
we apparently make our income by, and about four times the 
increase, per capita, of the population. When it comes to the 
reductio where shall we be? 

This is mainly owing to the “ imperial ” idea that we are to police 
the whole Empire. It is really becoming rather too expensive a 
joke. Since the “ imperialistic” Government of the day came into 
power the expenditure has advanced in a way to suit the most 
“imperial” man in the kingdom, but certainly fills the heart of the 
man of business with apprehension. It isthe kind of “ bill” which 
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the late Lord Farrer predicted would be presented under certain 
circumstances. Here it is for years ended March 31: 


EXPENDITURE. 


Ordinary. For war. 
1896. ° £97,764,000 ese Nil. 
1699 . ° 108,150,000 eee Nil. 
1900 . . 110,505,000 a £23,217,000 
1901 . 114,972,000 sie 68,620,000 
1902 . . 122,325,000 aa 73,197,000 


In the year ended March 31, 1892, the total ordinary expenditure 
was £89,927,000. Compared with the sum, given above, for 1902, 
the increase is 32 millions, or 36 per cent. We have no exact 
returns to show the real value of our trade at home. We cannot 
ascertain the total national net income exactly, but we can get at 
the incomes above £160 per annum assessed for income tax. That 
gives us an increase of about 70 millions, or 12 per cent. per decade. 
We can also get the totals of our external trade—imports and 
exports, namely, 870 millions for 1901, against 744 ditto in 1891— 
an increase of 126 millions, or 14 per cent., which very nearly coin- 
cides with the result of the income tax returns. The population in 
the census of 1901 was 41°4 millions; in 1891, it was 37:7 millions. 
Increase, 3°7 millions, or 9°7 per cent.as stated above. It is, there- 
fore, very evident from these facts, stated so simply, that the national 
expenditure is proceeding at an abnormal pace, and altogether 
beyond what the increase of our national wealth warrants. The 
question is momentous, and it is surprising with what equanimity the 
people in general view it. The cycle of trade has passed its zenith, 
and we are now on the down grade, with a prospect of four or five 
years of depression in business. The cry of the out-of-works will 
soon be heard, and reduced dividends be the order of the day. Is 
it not, therefore, full time that some change of policy should take 
place in order to stem the flood of distress which will soon be closing 
round the people? Mr. Balfour stated in the House of Commons on 
May 5 (ult.), that the expenditure cannot be changed without a 
change of policy. Lord Beaconsfield once said the same thing. His 
policy was changed: why not Mr. Balfour's? But Sir William 
Harcourt says it is all owing to “ invincible ignorance.” Perhaps it 
is imperial and imperious “ bounce” which is at the bottom of this 
expensive and maddening policy. In any casea change would be 
wholesome if it can be attained, and the sooner the better. Bad 
trade, dear bread, heavy taxation, and empty stomachs mean— 
when carried to extremes—revolution. “Sire,” said Sully to the 
French monarch, ‘‘it is Hunger which is the great cause of rebel- 
lion.” Fox, in a fine peroration to one of his great speeches, said : 
“Oh, my country! land of my birth, my love and my pride; land 
of freedom and of glory ; land of bards and heroes, of statesmen, 
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philosophers, and patriots ; land of Alfred and of Sydney, of Hamp- 
den and of Russell, of Newton, Locke, and Milton; may thy security, 
liberty, generosity, peace and pre-eminence be eternal!” Are 
modern sons of this great nation to be allowed to wreck her? God 
forbid! Fox, the unquestioned patriot and statesman, opposed the 
methods of the Ministry of his time in regard to the American 
colonies, Would he bean imperialist, under present circumstances, 
if alive to-day? Certainly not! Of course, the followers of St. 
Gingulphus—who was supposed to be the first and real “ living 
Jingo ”—will say that Fox would be a pro-Boer. But what is the 
deliberate opinion of historians now of Ais policy? Again, it will 
be said that the Boers planned the war years before the Jameson 
raid; that they began the war by their ultimatum; and thus 
altered the case entirely. Well, there is something to be said for 
such a view, but that, even, does not justify a policy of absolute 
extinction. I know Dr. Conan Doyle, in his valuable pamphlet— 
“The War in South Africa ”—has called in evidence of the long- 
planned designs of the “ Hollanders.” I have even been told of- a 
minister of the gospel who had found before the war broke out a 
coffin full of rifles stored in the bedroom apportioned to him when 
visiting, on his sacred mission, a ‘‘ farm on the veldt.” Of courss, 
it is said, they could not have been for the purposes of game, 1.¢., 
supplying other farmers for that purpose ; or to resist Kaffir raids or 
Jameson raids, but only for the purpose of shooting the “ rooineks.” 
Perhaps so! Although I do remember what Bobby Burns, the 
Scotch poet, says : 


‘‘ Even ministers, they hae been kenn’d, 
In holy rapture, 
A rousing whid at times tae vend— 
And nail’t wi Scripture.” 


But it is very curious to find General Ardagh, Chief of the 
Intelligence Department of the British War Office, reporting that, 
in January 1896, the Boer artillery consisted of 9 officers and 100 
men, and a reserve of 50 men, Also, that only 13,500 Martini- 
Henry rifles were in the whole South African Republic before the 
Jameson raid. It may be said that he knew nothing of those in 
the coffin, and perhaps numerous others in numberless other 
coffins. Who are we to believe? It is a very mixed subject. 

Nevertheless, and supposing all the treacherous designs of the 
Boers, is the policy of suppressing them olens volens a good policy ? 
Will it pay in the long run? What does history teach us? It is 
said very commonly that “ history repeats itself.” Look at our own. 
In the American War we have a good analogue so far as the mere 
policy is concerned. There was a great distance to send our troops 
and such like. But every one is sick of hearing about it. Let us 
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go further back. In the year a.p. 208 the Emperor Severus— 
——another “Living Jingo,” an “Imperial” man—came all the 
way from Rome with a vast host to conquer the Picts and Scots, 
who were very troublesome fellows, like the Boers of the present day. 
Tn fact the Boers may be descended from the Picts, because it looks 
—judging from their fighting qualities—as if they were all Pick’t 
men! “Imperial” Severus swept the board, so to speak, up to the 
Grampians, and belaboured the Caledonians for about three years. 
He then retired to York, having lost 50,000 men (think of it !—the 
proportion is not far from ours), but without conquering those 
stubborn Pict men. Heswore at them like one of his own “ troopers,” 
and vowed he would exterminate them. But he didn't. In a few 
months after that he died and (like the beggar mentioned in Holy 
Writ) ‘“‘ he was buried ”—at York. What followed? Did his son 
follow in his footsteps? No! he was wiser. He made peace with 
them; and the Picts and the Scots have never been absolutely 
conquered up to the present day. That is nearly 1700 years 
ago! Moreover, the great Roman Empire and all its false blazon 
has been sunk in oblivion for a millennium and more, “since 
syne.” 

The mountainous Welshmen were never really subdued and 
pacified till Edward I. presented them with a prince of his 
own manufacture ; and perhaps the Tudor dynasty (being partly 
Welsh) has sealed the bargain. Other instances would only enforce 
the lesson that governments and leaders may be overthrown ; but 
that it is almost impossible to conquer a free people once they take 
to arms, unless they are wholly exterminated. Even the unborn 
children have, in some cases, risen up to avenge their parents’ 
wrongs, or supposed ones. 

Imperialism and Liberty do not associate together naturally, They 
are bound to disagree after a bit. But Liberty is the strongest and 
will prevail in the long run, because it is a divine principle planted 
in the very Heart of Man. 

Sheridan Knowles expresses the sentiment of it finely in his 
William Tell, who is made to exclaim : 

‘“‘ Heavens! with what pride I used 
To walk these hills, and look up to my God, 
And bless him that it was so. It was free! 
From end to end, from cliff to lake, ’twas free— 


Free as our torrents are that leap our rocks, 
And plough our valleys without asking leave. 


. ; I loved 
Its very storms. . 


And I have thought of other lands, whose storms 
Are summer flaws to those of mine, and just 
Have wished me there—the thought that mine was free 
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Has checked that wish, and I have raised my head, 
And cried (in thraldom to that furious wind), 
Blow on! This is the land of liberty!” 


The Boers have fought nobly for their land and their liberty. 
They have been taught a severe lesson, however great their errors 
were. In some cases they have been chivalrous. Surely, now that 
they are sufficiently whipped, we can make peace, which will be 
honourable and lasting on both sides. But it can never be lasting 
if the terms are imposed by force entirely. Such terms always 
rankle in the hearts of a conquered people. At the time of 
writing the result of the peace negotiations is not yet known in 
England. ; 

For ourselves we must ever regret the loss of so many precious 
lives; millions of capital wasted; other millions depreciated ; and 
our spheres of industry, enterprise, and commerce necessarily 
neglected to a certain extent. At the same time our trading rivals 
have been strengthening whilst we were weakening, and pressing us 
on all sides. ‘The race is to the swift” in the commercial life as 
well as in athletics, To keep going we must have a reserve of 
capital, which we have been squandering. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that imperialism, as 
illustrated by the Boer war, the excess of expenditure, and the 
crippling of our trade and commerce, does not pay by any means. 
Bat Mr. Balfour, generous and unselfish to his friends, says that 
Mr. Chamberlain and his policy have realised the Empire. We 
did not know it before. There is a sniff of Alexander's feast about 
this : 

“‘ With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 


Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres.” 


Fancy a Cecilite playing the rdle of Timotheus! That is “ good 
sport,” indeed. And such a realisation! An empire with its 
dawn steeped in misery and besprinkled with blood. Moreover, 
loaded with debt, crippled in commerce, and submerged with fresh 
responsibilities. What does Goldwin Smith or Kipling say of this 
view ; and what do Laurier, Seddon, and the other Colonial chiefs 
think of it? If imperialism is going to put its shackles on the 
Colonies, tax them, conscript their men, and generally ‘“ boss ” them, 
there’s sure to be a row. It will simply be setting back the clock 
of Time. And the British taxpayer—that long-forbearing creature 
of burden—where will he be? No! The fact is we cannot dictate 
to those free nations, sprung from our own free loins. For imperialism 
implies dictation: it is of its essence and life-blood. It also 
VoL. 157.—No. 6. 4 
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implies government by class and classification of taxation, which are 
anathema to the Puritan-Nonconformist, whether English, Irish, 
Scotch, Welsh, or Colonist. The system of federation which has 
developed since the United States of America seceded, both there 
and with our Colonies, is the only safe line to go on. If not, then, 
like Cassandra, I can only send up a wail of woe for the future of 


our beloved land. 
MvuGwump. 





LIBERALISM AND EMPIRE. 


For Liberals there is perhaps no more pressing necessity at the 
present time than to face the problem of the relation in which 
Liberalism stands to the Empire, and to find some tangible explana- 
tion of its apparent failure in recent years to satisfy the cravings of 
national patriotism, or let it not be imagined that this failure is 
the growth only of the past two or three years. Difficult as it may 
be to explain, and painful as it is to admit, it cannot be denied that 
Liberalism had lost its hold upon the confidence of a very large 
section of voters in matters relating to foreign affairs before ever 
the question of war in South Africa became an immediate one. 
Men who were Liberal to the backbone in matters of home govern- 
ment began to find themselves drawn towards the opposite party 
from a feeling of greater confidence in their ability to safeguard the 
national interests abroad, though viewing with distaste their methods 
of government at home. 

It would appear as if the nation approved of Liberal government 
at home, but of Conservative government abroad, and, finding that 
it was not possible to obtain the two in combination, reluctantly 
preferred that which it deemed first in order of importance, believing 
the existence of the Empire as a leader in the councils of the world 
to be of more pressing importance to our welfare than any particular 
programme of social reform at home. In short, while thoroughly 
believing in “ reform,” many Liberals found themselves unable to 
give their unqualified adhesion to the other two planks of the old 
Liberal platform—peace and retrenchment. 

These, it was felt, were not objects in themselves worthy of 
pursuit at all costs. Much depended on their price andform. Men 
did not want peace at any price; they do not ask so much for 
retrenchment as for efficiency. 

Some mention of the principles of government by the respective 
political parties may throw light on this curious phenomenon of the 
belief in the suitability of one principle for home use and of another 
for foreign relations. 

Conservatism, I have seen it stated by one of its votaries, used to 
stand for justice. It would be more strictly correct to say that 
Conservatism stood for the protection of existing “ rights,” as they are 
loosely called (by which is really meant existing possessions, particu- 
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larly privileges, against Radical aggression), much as men who at 
one time possessed pocket boroughs looked upon such possessions as 
‘rights ” without any very careful analysis of the meaning of the 
term. The same is true to-day of landowners who believe them- 
selves possessed of “rights” to the unrestricted use of the power 
which the land monopoly gives them over their fellows, regardless of 
the fact that that cannot be a right which is itself wrong, no matter 
by what process of law or custom it has become recognised; and of 
licence holders who believe they have the lasting right to licences, 
thongh granted for one year only, regardless of the fact that the 
very granting of a valuable monopoly of public manufacture, so to 
speak, to individuals without value received is itself a wrong. 
Conservatism, then, having no better recognition of rights as among 
individuals than that which still obtains between nations, was 
peculiarly adapted to the requirements of a foreign policy while 
equally unsuited for the purposes of government at home, 

In a state of barbarism men acted towards each other individually 
much as now nations act towards other nations, that is, they con- 
sidered themselves and their families alone—not their rights, for in 
a state of savagery there can have been but a faint recognition of 
the existence of rights—but their personal freedom and possessions ; 
and resented forcibly any interference by others with their own 
exercise of unfettered liberty. 

It can hardly be claimed that this was right, because even in 
those days a greater maximum of happiness might easily have 
been arrived at (had human character permitted) by recognising the 
equal liberties of all ; but it represented the stage in the evolution of 
the human race which the race had reached. 

Now, however, we have begun to discover, that for the con- 
tinued maintenance of any considerable population on this globe 
of ours, there becomes absolutely necessary some recognition by each 
individual of the equal rights and liberties of his fellows in daily 
life. 

But while this essential condition of collective happiness is slowly 
gaining recognition among individuals as the guiding principle of 
their relations to each other (or at any rate of others to them), 
and while the idea is slowly and painfully becoming realised in our 
methods of government, nations, as individuals in a world society, 
stand only where our barbarian forefathers stood centuries ago, and 
recognise, in their dealings with each other, no guide but their own 
individual liberties unfettered by consideration for others. And so 
patriotism, at first evidenced in a slavish submission to some despot, 
has in our own day scarcely evolved further than the principle 
of subjecting all other rights whatever to the unbridled licence 
of the particular community to which the patriot belongs. 

The greatest gocd that can ke claimed for patriotism, and this is 
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not inconsiderable, is that it represents in its highest form entire 
self-abnegation for the seeming good of a community, and is, there- 
fore, a step in the right direction. But just as the barbarian at 
first recognised no rights but his own, so to-day nations consider 
nothing in their dealings with each other but their own material 
advancement. 

This being so, it is no doubt true that a state of militarism 
is perhaps unavoidable pending the arrival of the next stage of 
natural evolution with its recognition by communities of the equal 
rights of other nations, and that only by experience of the incom- 
patibility of the “all for ourselves and the rest nowhere” principle 
with real progress, will men learn the need of applying in inter- 
national politics that great principle which they are now learning 
at home—namely, the liberty of each limited only by the equal 
liberties of all, which constitutes the basis of true Liberalism. 

It is, perhaps, not unnatural that in direct contrast to the 
Conservative principle above described there should have grown 
up a purely altruistic idea of international relations, having for its 
tenet the maintenance of peace at almost any cost compatible with 
continued national existence, and tending to belittle the importance 
of maintaining at least our own equal rights in the community of 
nations. 

Such a principle in home government would be quickly recognised 
as an encouragement to aggression by unprincipled individuals. It 
would be equivalent to abandoning our criminal law up to the point 
of protecting only our lives and perhaps our dwelling-houses against 
evil doers, and leaving the rest to fate. 

In its extreme form it is known as Little Englandism and has 
gradually come to be looked upon, whether justly or not, as the 
attitude of the Liberal Party towards our Empire ontside Great 
Britain. 

Between these two extremes of policy, each tending in its own 
way towards international anarchy, there lies the saner and more 
wholesome principle which I have here attributed to the Liberal 
Party in home politics, and which I believe to be the only practical 
policy for our foreign relations as well. 

At home it is representative, it is true, of an older Liberalism, the 
Liberalism of Peel and of Cobden, and just as home politicians are 
leaving it behind (most unfortunately as I hold) and branching 
off into wild schemes for benefiting the whole at the expense of 
the parts, foreign politicians (meaning those of our politicians 
who devote themselves to our foreign relations) are beginning to 
look to it for guidance. 

Applied to our foreign politics this principle of equal rights would 
involve maintaining what is our own at any cost, suffering no aggres- 
sion, and likewise prompt recognition of the rights of others and 
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readiness to give way to them even at the cost of seeming humilia- 
tion. 

If we are to adopt this principle our Government will find itself 
thus situated. 

In a position at home of supréme power exercised in keeping the 
peace between its own citizens, abroad it finds itself an individual in 
a small community of others more or less equal to itself in power. 

Is it to attempt the office of policeman so much needed by them 
all or shall it content itself with policing its own rights ?—note I 
avoid the word “interests.” Obviously where it acts alone, the 
latter. Only in concert with others should it attempt the former, as 
when it undertakes to protect a smaller nation against aggression, or 
when it acts in concert with the whole community of nations as at 
the Hague Conference. 

Whilst I hope I have commanded almost universal assent in the 
foregoing remarks on general principles of action, I fear I may find 
matters less easy when I come to apply these principles to current 
events, 

In South Africa then the Liberal principle, as I conceive it, justi- 
fied interference in favour of asserting the equal rights of our 
countrymen in the Transvaal just as much as it would have justified 
such interference with any other country under similar circum- 
stances, even, if necessary, to the point of war. I do not here 
express any opinion as to whether the present war was or was not 
thus rendered necessary. Supposing it to have been justified, 
however, for the sake of argument, then by our principle it 
ceased to have any justification the moment we made it a war 
for anything else but the equal rights we fought to assert.. The 
moment we acknowledge to ourselves the object of conquest of 
territory or of race supremacy, then does its rightness cease and we 
degenerate into mere international footpads. 

In the Far East the application of our principle involves rather the 
maintenance of the integrity of China than the assertion of spheres 
of influence, and here I shall be less likely to stir up dissent than in 
what has gone before. 

In the Soudan our principle could not have been stretched 
to cover aggression against the occupants of the upper regions 
of the Nile, though in Armenia it would have covered any effort 
to fulfil our solemn obligations towards the unfortunate inbabi- 
tants. But it is less my object to discert upon foreign politics 
than to point to the relation between the principles which may be 
made to govern them, and those which various parties are trying to 
apply at home. 

It is unfortunate that at a time when we stand in such need of 
the restraint which a definite principle of policy would impose, 
men’s feelings, heated by the war fever, are carrying them back to 
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the mere barbaric notion in foreign politics—that of the predominance 
by force of whoever can prove himself strongest, regardless of the 
teachings of history. 

Dazzled by visions of unprecedented Empire, men fancy now, as 
they have fancied in all times of which we have any historical 
record, that the lasting dominion of the world may be obtained and 
held by force. 

Forgetting the history of all previous Empires, men think that 
ours can come to stay, although founded on no better basis than that 
on which other Empires have been founded, and have fallen again 
either from direct external pressure, or through internal decay 
undermining that force of arms upon which alone their seeming 
solidarity rested. 

Herein lies perhaps the strongest recommendation of this Liberal 
foreign policy, from a material point of view, which can be urged 
upon Imperialists. 

For such a policy demands that lasting additions to our Empire 
can be made only when the equal rights of others are not thereby 
betrayed—that is to say, our Empire can grow only by the voluntary 
adhesion of outside peoples from whatever motive. I purposely avoid 
any detailed consideratien of our relations with so-called native 
races, because it is not as if they stood alone and had only ourselves 
to deal with: their position is almost always one involving alternative 
subjection by other European nations. 

When men’s heated brains have cooled sufficiently to admit of a 
return to this sentiment of Empire, which had until quite recently 
been growing steadily in England ever since the loss of our American 
colonies—for want of it—then may it be possible for Liberals, as a 
party, to unite upon a policy of Empire which shall have in it the 
seeds of a Commonwealth of Nations such as the world has scarce 
yet dreamed of; one which shall unite the benefits of combination in 
all matters which concern all its members alike with the benefits of 
internal self-government in all matters which concern each member 
alone, hand in hand with a recognition of the equal right of every 
individual citizen to so order his life in matters which concern him- 
self alone as to yield him the maximum of happiness consistent with 
the equal freedom of his fellow men. 

FRANKLIN THOMASSON, 





TORY FINANCE EXPOSED: 


TAXATION OF THE PEOPLE BY THE LANDLORDS 
FOR THE LANDLORDS. 


COMMENTING some years ago on a very characteristic utterance of 
the head of the Clan Cecil the Daily News said : 


“Lord Salisbury made a long speech in the House of Lords last night 
on the wickedness of ‘taking money out of the pockets of the landlords 
and putting it into the pockets of the tenants.’ ‘To legislation of that 
kind,’ said the Prime Minister, ‘I certainly feel no inclination whatever.’ 
He is quite right. The legislation he feels an inclination to is legislation 
for taking money out of the pockets of the public and putting it into the 
pockets of landlords and parsons.” 


Here we have the guiding principle—or want of principle ?—of 
Tory finance; the guiding principle, indeed, of Tory policy as a 
whole. Lord George Hamilton gave himself and his party away 
when in November 1897, he confessed : 


“Tt is to safeguard and protect the interests of our friends, not only 
while we are in office, but even in the contingency of our being out, that 
we have acted throughout.” 


The latest example of this Government’s tender care for the 
interests of their friends—their friends are the landlords, and the 
landlords are “their noble selves ” !—is to be found, as one might 
have expected, in the Budget introduced on April 14 last by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. 

Once more his Majesty’s advisers have given us the true measure 
of what they are pleased to call their “ patriotism.” His Majesty’s 
Government claim a monopoly of patriotism. Were we not told in 
1900, that “every seat gained by the Liberals—whether Liberal 
Imperialists or otherwise mattered not a jot—was“a seat gained 
by ”—or was it ‘‘ sold to”? the Boers”? And did not the reck- 
less electioneerer responsible for the one mis-statement tell us alo 
at the Dewsbury bye-election, “ This is no contest between Liberals 
and Conservatives. There are only two parties—those who are 
for their country and those who are for the Boers” ? 

Now, the Budget is a War Budget. The war is this Govern- 
ment’s war. The Government claim that it is a just and righteous 
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war. If it be a just and righteous war—a very big “if” by-the- 
bye—then surely every true patriot should be willing to pay his 
fair share of the cost of the war. 

Whether a Government of Patriots or not, the Ministry is cer- 
tainly a Government of Landlords. Fifteen out of the Cabinet of 
Twenty are Tory squires ! 

How, then, when it is a question of paying for the war—thei: 
war !—does the much-vaunted patriotism of the Government “ pan 
out”? How much of the cost of the war have they placed on the 
shoulders of their own class ? 

Not one penny-piece ! : 

According to their own showing, then, according to their own 
cash valuation, as one might say—and here, at least, I think, we 
may safely take them at their own valuation—their patriotism is 
worth—not one penny-piece / 

Nay, further, not only have his Majesty’s advisers been very care- 
ful not to take any money out of the pockets of the landlords to pay 
for the war, not only have they placed the whole of the burden of 
the new taxes on labour and capital, but they have ventured to tax 
the very food of the people in order to put money into the pockets 
of the squires ! 

This year Sir Michael’s new taxes are : 

1d. on the Income Tax . . . . . £2,000,000 
1d. on cheques and dividend warrants. ; 500,000 ! 


3d. per cwt. on imported corn and 5d. per ewt. 
on imported flour, % ‘: 7 . 2,650,000 


£5,150,000 


Not one of these taxes falls upon the landed classes as such ! 

The landlords, as a class and as a rule, pass the Income Tax on 
to the tenant, as was abundantly testified when the additional two- 
pence in the pound was put on last year. The Press was immedi- 
ately flooded with letters from all over the conntry saying in effect, 
‘“‘Our landlord has just been round and has raised our rents—not 
twopence, but threepence, fourpence, and in some cases sixpence in 
the pound.” So that they passed the tax on with sometimes a 
profit of 100 per cent. to 200 per cent. added. In fact, I heard only 
recently of # case in which the owner of some £12-a-year houses, 
as soon as the twopence was placed on the Income Tax, raised his 
rents sixpence a week, thus taking from his tenants twenty-six 
shillings for each two shillings that the new tax demanded from 
himself——a nice little profit of 1200 per cent. ! 

The tax on cheques and dividend warrants will not affect the 
landlord gud landlord. And as for the “‘ Bread Tax,” as it is called 
by common consent, not only does it take nothing out of the pockets 


1 Withdrawn since this article was written. 
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of the landed classes, but it means to the agricultural landlords a 
dole of some £1,325,000 a year! 

In their investigations in regard to London and York, Mr. Charles 
Booth and Mr. Rowntree found that some 30 per cent. of our people 
are unable to obtain a sufficiency of proper nourishing food, with 
the inevitable consequence of a deterioration of the national physique 
—a deterioration evidenced by the fact that out of 1000 Londoners 
who volunteered some time ago to “‘ serve their country” in South 
Africa—* their country” of which not one of them owned enough 
to fill a plant pot!—only 100 passed the doctor! But this Govern- 
ment of Patriots must needs tax the food of the people in order to 
put money into the pockets of the landlords! And the burden thus 
placed upon the poorest of the poor in order to subsidise the richest 
of the rich is greatly in excess both of the revenue derived by the 
State and of the dole received by the landlords ! 

As. Sir Michael stated in his Budget speech, two-thirds of the 
corn and flour that we consume are imported ; one-third only is 
produced at home. But it is manifest that the home producer will 
increase the price of his corn and flour by the amount of the duty, 
and the veriest tyro in economics knows that as prices increase rents 
will rise, and that the Corn Tax wiil “ protect,” not the farmer but 
the squire. 

Again, the wholesalers and the retailers must charge their several 
profits on the two taxes on bread—the Government Bread Tax and 
the Landlords’ Bread Tax. 

It is estimated that Sir Michael’s tax on corn and flour amounts to 
one-eighth of a penny on the four-pound loaf. The farthing, however, 
is the smallest coin in circulation in this country. Therefore, the 
smallest addition that can be made to the price of the four-pound 
loaf is one farthing, which represents a profit on the duty of 100 
per cent. Thus much, at least, the baker will be bound in self- 
defence to charge. But already there has been a very general rise 
of one halfpenny per quartern loaf, and in some cases a rise of one 
penny. A rise of one halfpenny means a profit of 300 per cent. on 
the duty, while a rise of one penny means a profit of 700 per cent. 
If, then, we average the wholesalers’ and the retailers’ aggregate 
profits on the State’s Bread Tax and the Squires’ Bread Tax at 100 
per cent., we shall be well within the mark. Let us, therefore, con- 
struct on this basis a table showing the operation of the duties on 
corn and flour : 


Government Bread Tax . d ‘ : . £2,650,000 
Landlords’ Bread Tax . ; : : . 1,325,000 


£3,975,000 
Add 100 per cent. for wholesalers’ and retailers’ 
profits on above . . . ° ° . 38,975,000 


Total burden . .°  . £7,950,000 
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That is to say, in order to subsidise their own class to the extent 
of £1,325,000 a year this Government of Landlords has not hesitated 
to tax the food of the people to the extent of some £8,000,000 a 
year! And Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in introducing this outrageous 
tax had the audacity to say: 

“Tn searching for new indirect taxation, I desire to find an article, or 
articles, of universal consumption from which a large revenue could be 


produced to the Exchequer without putting any injurious or oppressive 
burden on any individual or class!” 


If this year’s Budget stood alone it would afford material for a 
sufficiently strong indictment against the Government. But this 
year’s Budget does not stand alone. The Budget of 1901 also, 
incidentally as it were, gives a dole to the “agricultural interest” ; 
and the three War Budgets of 1900, 1901, and 1902—for so we 
may fairly term them—have this striking feature in common, that 
while the Government bind burdens grievous to be borne on the 
backs of labour and capital, they themselves will not touch them 
with so much as one of their fingers! 


In 1900 the new taxes were: 
- Estimated yield in 
1900-1. 
Income Tax, 4d. additional . < -« £6,500,000 
Beer Tax, 1s.a barrel . : . 2 . 1,752,000 
Spirits, 6d. a gallon z ‘ , F 1,015,000 
Tobacco, 4d.alb. . , : ‘ : - 1,100,000 
Tea, 2d. a lb.. , 7 ; > , 1,800,000 
Stamp on produce contracts, 1s... , : 150,000 


ae . _. £12,317,000 


In 1901 they were : 


4d. per lb. on sugar ; ‘ ‘ . . £5,100,000 
2d. on the Income Tax . ‘ ‘ . . 8,800,000 
1s. per ton on exported coal . ; ; . 2,100,000 


a ee 


All that need be said of the new taxes of 1900 is that not one of 
them falls upon the landed classes as such. 

But last year’s Budget calls for farther comment. 

As we have seen, the landlords as a class passed on the Income 
Tax with a good profit added. But what about the working-man’s 
income tax ? 

“The rich man’s income tax we know,” you say. “It stood at 
one shilling in 1900, and Sir Michael increased it by twopence in 
1901, and by one penny in 1902. But ‘the working-man’s income 
tax ’—we never heard of it!” 

Well, it isn’t called an income tax, but, as the Yankees phrase it, 
“it gets there just the same ”—and a little more so. 
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“The working-man’s income tax” consists of the breakfast-table 
duties—those levied on tea, coffee, cocoa, dried fruits, and raisins, 
&c.—and the duties on beer, spirits, and tobacco. On the average, 
the Financial Reform Almanack tells us, these duties amount to 
an income tax on the workers—not of a shilling, not of two shillings 
but of three shillings in the pound! And to the working-man’s 
income tax the Chancellor of the Exchequer added in 1901 the half- 
penny per pound on sugar, and in 1902 the tax on bread. 

Now the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain—are they not all right 
honourable men ?—told us some years ago,! that a tax of a farthing 
per pound on sugar would be equivalent to an income tax of two- 
pence in the pound on the working classes; and since then the 
consumption of sugar has considerably increased. It is not too 
much to say, therefore, that through the Sugar Tax Sir Michael added, 
not twopence in the pound, but fivepence in the pound to the 
working-man’s income tax! As for the Bread Tax, the Daily News 
(April 21) estimates that “the labourer with a family of five 
children ” already ‘finds himself with a shilling added to his bread 
bill, and a lively chance of more to come”; so that it would not 
seem out of the way to put the Bread Tax at a shilling in the pound 
on the average working-class income. 

Of course ‘‘ the ruling classes ”—that is to say, the landed classes 
—tell us that the workers should pay these taxes in order that they 
may feel an interest in the Empire and see to it that the Empire is 
honestly, justly, and economically governed. Then they very care- 
fully levy the taxes so that the workers do not feel them! And 
therefore—but then, does one ever really expect Tory logic to hold 
water ? So long as the Tories can hold the land that’s all they care 
about. 

But if these taxes were levied so that the workers clearly realised 
how much they pay through them ? 

Out of every shilling spent by the working-classes on tea, for 
instance, sixpence goes in duty ; and out of every shilling spent on 
tobacco no less than tenpence goes in duty. Now, if every time 
a working-man’s wife went toa shop for sixpenn’orth of tea the 
grocer handed her the tea and said, ‘Here's your sixpenn’orth of 
tea, ma'am; but before you go there’s sixpence more to pay in 
duty”; if every time a working man went to buy two penn’orth 
of tobacco the tobacconist said to him, ‘‘ Here’s your twopenn’orth 
of tobacco, but before you go you must pay tenpence in duty ” ; and 
if all these duties were levied on the same plan so that at the end 
of the week the working man earning a pound a week would find 
that on the average three shillings—or, including the Sugar Tax 
and the Bread Tax, four shillings and fivepence out of his pound 
had gone in taxation, the police, if not the military, would have to 

' August 1881. 
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be called in a hundred or a thousand times a day to enforce such 
duties, and the cost and difficulty of collecting them would be so 
great that they would soon be abolished, 

“ But,” you will say, “ the rich pay these duties as well as the poor.” 

So they do; but the duty on the highest-grade tea and tobacco 
used by the wealthy is no more per pound than the duty on the 
lowest-grade tea and tobacco used by the poor. And, since the 
consumption per family of such articles is very much the same no 
matter what the income, if on a wage of a pound a week the duties 
on tea, coffee, cocoa, dried fruits, and raisins, beer, spirits, and 
tobacco amount to an income tax of three shillings in the pound, on 
two pounds a week they will amount to an income tax of one-and-six 
in the pound ; on three pounds a week toa shilling in the pound; on 
£500 a year to about 3$d. in the pound ; on £1000 a year to 13d. 
in the pound; on Sir Michael’s salary of £5000 as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to one-fifth of 13d. in the pound ; and should Sir Michael's 
income from all sources reach £20,000 a year, such duties would repre- 
sent to him an income tax of only one-twentieth of 13d. in the pound ! 

As regards the Coal Tax any fair-minded man must admit that if 
those connected with the coal industry were to be singled out for 
special taxation that taxation should have been levied on the idlers 
who live upon the coal industry, not upon the workers who live by 
the coal industry, 

The gross unfairness of this impost may be seen from the fact 
that in Northumberland, where 80 per cent. of the coal raised is 
exported, the tax will amount to £400,000 a year, or £10 for every 
man employed in the mining industry. And averaging the miners’ 
wages at £53 a year it will be found that in Northumberland the 
Coal Tax is equivalent to nearly ten week's wages for each miner ; or, 
stating it in another form, equivalent to a special income tax on the 
miners—in addition to the working-man’s income tax above referred 
to—of three shillings and ninepence in the pound! Of course the 
miner won’t pay the whole of the Coal Tax, but the great bulk of it 
must fall upon him. The foreigner won’t paya penny. ‘The shipper 
may pay something; the coal-owner may pay something; but the 
miner will have to pay, say three shillings out of the three shillings 
and ninepence in the pound. Economically and industrially he is 
at the bottom of the mine and there is nobody below him upon 
whom he can shift the tax. 

Now, in a paper recently read before the Newcastle Economic 
Society, Professor J. H. Merivale, himself a coal-owner, stated that 
-coal rents on the average amount to 53d. a ton; while he estimated 
that over a term of years the net profits on the capital engaged in 
the industry average 3 per cent. Mr. Merivale further put the 
capital engaged in the industry at nine shillings per ton, and 3 per 
cent, on nine shillings is not quite 34d. per ton. Therefore the 
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royalty-“ owners” receive in unearned tribute 24d. per ton more 
than the average net profit earned by the coal-owners ! 

A tax of twopence per ton on mineral rents and royalties would 
realise the £2,000,000 expected from the Coal Tax. Therefore, we 
are confronted by the startling fact that had the Coal Tax been 
levied upon the idlers who live upon the coal industry, instead of 
upon the workers who live by the coal industry, the royalty- 
“owners,” who do nothing and who risk nothing, would still receive 
in unearned tribute a halfpenny per ton more than the net profits 
earned by those who risk their capital in the enterprise and organise 
the whole industry ! ! 

The case for taxing the shirkers is overwhelming. 

But the Government last year not only did not place one penny- 
piece of the cost of the war on the shonlders of their own class ; 
they also took good care to renew the Rating Act doles, and it was 
to provide the money for their renewal that the Coal Tax was 
imposed. And the Coal Tax not merely provides the funds for the 
renewal of these doles, but in itself it operates as a further dole to 
the squires. 

A tax on exports, to the extent that it discourages exportation— 
and the exportation of coal, which constitutes four-fifths by weight of 
our exports, fell off last year by 1,100,000 tons—operates as a tax 
on imports also; for if q ship goes out empty or half empty higher 
freights must be charged for the return cargo in order to make the 
voyage as a whole pay. ‘Therefore the tax on exported coal is in 
effect a tax also on imported corn and flour, &., &c., and a tax on 
imported corn and flour means higher rents for agricultural landlords. 
—Q.ED. 

We have dealt so far with the Bread Tax dole, the Coal Tax 
dole, and the Rating Act doles. With the last-named should be 
included the dole to the voluntary schools and the dole to tithe-rent 
charge-owners, both of which ultimately find their way into the 
pockets of the land-owners, making a total of £3,000,000 a year. 
In addition to these the Government in 1896 reduced by £70,000 
a year the Land Tax of (nominally) four shillings in the pound. 
This tax, as we have frequently pointed out, is the last relic of the 
old “ feudal incidents,” under which the landowners, in return for 
the land they held, rendered in feudal services or paid for in feudal 
dues practically all those public services for which we now pay rates 
and taxes. But just as the landlords gradually shuffled out of the 
feudal dues and services and shouldered the burdens of State on to 
the people, they have contrived by hook and by crook to evade the 
Land Tax ; and to-day this tax, which, if levied on present values— 
£200,000,000 a year, according to the Financial Reform Almanack— 
would realise £40,000,000 a year, is levied on the values of 200 
years ago, even then under assessed, and brings in £750,000 a year 
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only! Under this tax, therefore, the landlords escape every year 
£39,250,000 that they ought to pay; and, as a consequence, the labour 
and capital of the country have to pay every year under other taxes 
£39,250,000 more than they ought to pay ! 

One could hardly, however, expect a Government of Landlords, no 
matter how “ patriotic” they might be, to discontinue a landlord 
dole of £39,250,000 a year. 

There remain to be mentioned the Imperial grants in aid of local 
taxation—‘ grants in aid of the landlords,” as Mr. Gladstone very 
justly termed them ; and these amount to some £10,500,000 a year. 

We are now in a position to strike a balance as between the 
landlords and the people—between the shirkers and the workers. 
Here it is in parallel colamns—a deadly parallel, indeed : 


New TAXEs ON THE WORKERS, New TAXES ON THE SHIRKERS. 


1900.—4d. on the In- 1900.—Nil! 
come Tax, l1s.a barrel 1901.—Nil!! 
on beer, 6d. a gallon 1902.—Nil!!! 
on spirits, 4d. a |b. 
on tobacco, 2d. a Ib. Oxp DoLEs CONTINUED. 
on tea, and a shilling Land Tax, levied on 
stamp duty on pro- values of 200 years 
ducecontracts—esti- } ago instead of on 
mated to realise .£12,300,00 values of to-day . £39,250,000 
1901.—2d. on the In- Imperial grants-in-aid 10,500,000 
come Tax, 3d. per lb. 
on sugar, kr Te per New Dotzs. 
ton on exported coal Rating Acts, &c. . 3,000,000 
—estimated to yield 11,000,000 | Budget of 1896, Land 
1902.—-The Bread Tax, Tax reduced by. 70,000 
1d. on the Income Coal Tax dole , 2 
Tax, and ld. on Corn Tax dole . - 1,325,000 
cheques and divi- — 
dend warrants - 5,150,000 | Grand total of doles to 
mee the shirkers . . £54,145,000 


Total . . £28,450,000 | Add new taxes on 
workers . . . 28,450,000 


Balance against work- 
ers and in favour of 
shirkers : . £82,595,0001 





What a grand financial record for a Government of patriots ! 

“When is a war not a war?” asked Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and this “strongest Government of modern times” 
still writhes under the stinging sarcasm of his reply. 

“ When is a patriot not a patriot ?” is the question now in order. 
And the answer must be: “ When he plunges his country into an 
unjust and unnecessary war, and to meet the cost of that war not 
merely levies taxes on every class but his own, but levies those taxes 


1 Two years at £82,595,000 a year would practically meet the officially admitted 
cost of the war up to date ! 
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in such a way as to subsidise, directly or indirectly, his own class. 
In short, a patriot is not a patriot when he’s—a parasite !” 

Of course, the figures given are necessarily approximate only. It 
is, for instance, impossible to give any estimate of the Coal Tax 
dole. But £5,000,000, £10,000,000, or even £20,000,000 could be 
deducted from these figures without appreciably reducing their 
significance. And it should be borne in mind that if we had in 
each case added the wholesalers’ and the retailers’ profits to the duties 
on tea, tobacco, beer, spirits, bread, and sugar, the balance of 
£82,595,000 against the workers would have been increased by 
£10,000,000 to £20,000,000. 

The balance-sheet given above is by no means a complete state- 
ment of the case against the landlords. Were we to go back no 
further than the past 200 years and total up the amounts that the 
landlords have escaped each year under the Land Tax of four shillings 
in the pound, first imposed in 1692, we shouid find that under this 
tax alone they have escaped paying—and, therefore, the labour and 
capital of the country must have paid under other taxes, a sum equal 
to from one-half to two-thirds of the present capital value of the 
land they are pleased to call their own. Were we to trace back 
their defalcations to the first beginnings of the long series of frauds 
by which step by step they repudiated what was in effect a State 
rent-charge on the lands they held, and by means of tonnage and 
poundage and other imposts placed the whole of the burdens of State 
upon the backs of labour and capital, the sum total would be vast 
indeed! How vast it is impossible to estimate. 

But there is no need to enter into such speculations, The facts 
of the case as it stands to-day are startling enough. The land- 
holders now impudently pose as land “ owners,” and while drawing 
from the public enormous revenues in the shape of ground rents, 
they themselves contribute nothing whatever—nothing, /ess the doles 
above-mentioned !—to the public revenues, local and imperial. 
Compensation is due to the public for the vast revenues the land- 
lords have wrongfully retained in the past, but it is impossible to 
extract blood from a stone, and if to-day the landlords, who now 
receive at least £200,000,000 a year, were to receive no more than 
they are entitled to, no more than they earn, they would be “ stony ” 
indeed. ‘The landlord, gud landlord, does nothing, produces nothing 
and is, therefore, entitled to nothing. The £200,000,000 that he 
receives is created by, and therefore belongs to the whole commu- 
nity ; and sooner or later—the sooner the better—the people of 
this country will insist upon it that the robber rates and taxes, 
which now penalise trade and industry and are surely, but by no 
means slowly, undermining our industrial and commercial supremacy, 
shall be abolished, and that the Jand values created by the public 
shall be appropriated by the State for public purposes. 
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Taxation of the people by the landlords for the landlords is 
doomed ; and the end of this dishonest and pernicious system has 
but been hastened by the brazen and barefaced manner in which the 
present landlord Chancellor of the Exchequer has sought to favour 
his own class at the expense of the public. 


“The times aresripe, a rotten-ripe, for change.” 


As “A Student of Public Affairs ” says in the Fortnightly Review 
for April: 


“ The policy that would command the loyal adhesion of the democracy 
of the whole of the United Kingdom is a drastic and far-reaching reform 
of the Land Laws. This would not only attract the support of the 
democracy of Ireland, England, Scotland, and Wales; it would be welcomed 
also by a not inconsiderable section of the urban aristocracy. . . . From 
the Conservative Party no one expects a reform of this kind; from the 
Liberal Party they do expect it, and they are always disappointed. Their 
disappointment has found expression in the long reign of the Conservative. 
Party. 

‘Until a party capable of opposing them arises, the Conservatives will 
bear sway in the State. Such a party has yet to be created. An immense- 
province lies open inviting its reforming zeal. Such a party has but to appear 
and give pledges of a sincere determination to carry through a drastic and 
really effective reform of the Land Laws of the United Kingdom, and not 
merely of Ireland, in order to find itself the victorious leader of an overwhelming 
majority of the electorate, alike rural and urban, of the whole of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Will such a party arise? I can only answer that I have 
no hope that it will. An election campaign costs money, and I am unable 
to discover in what manner such a party could find money for sucha 
campaign.” 


For years past the WESTMINSTER REVIEW has been hammering 
away at the need for a drastic and far-reaching solution of the land 
question. We prefer that phrase to “a drastic and far-reaching ° 
reform of the Land Laws,” for whereas the reform of the Land 
Laws can be blocked, and most certainly would be blocked by “ the 
House of Landlords,” it is possible, as we have pointed out over 
and over again, to strike at the root of landlordism in such a way 
that the House of Lords cannot “safeguard and protect the interests 
of its friends,” 

This is rendered possible by the resolution of 1678 reserving to 
the House of Commons the power of the purse. The resolution 
reads as follows : 

“‘ That all aids and supplies, and aids to his Majesty in Parliament, are 
the sole gift of the Commons; and all Bills for the granting of any such aids 
and supplies ought to begin with the Commons, and that it is the 
undoubted and sole right of the Commons to direct, limit,and appoint in such 
Bills the ends, purposes, considerations, conditions, limitations, and quali- 


fications of such grants, ~yhich ought not to be changed or altered by the 
House of Lords.” —9, House of Commons Journals, 509. 


As Lord Halsbury, the present Tory Chancellor, has admitted, this 
VoL, 157.—No. 6. 2¥ 
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has been the law of Parliament ever since. It is so much the law 
of Parliament that the House of Lords could not interfere with Sir 
William Harcourt’s Death Duties Budget of 1894, though they 
“hated it like poison.” That Budget passed the Lords in identi- 
cally the same form that it passed the Commons. And when the 
Lords ventured to suggest amendments to the rating clauses of the 
Parish Councils Bill—what happened? As soon as the Bill came 
back to the Commons Sir Henry Fowler called the attention of the 
Speaker to the matter, and the Speaker struck the amendments 
out as breaches of the privileges of the House. 

Any party, therefore, which desires to “ give pledges of a sincere 
determination to carry through a drastic and really effective reform of 
the Land Laws,” must pledge itself to inclade in its very first Budget 
after it has been returned to power, asubstantial tax on land values. 
Such a tax would not only force the hands of the land monopolists, 
but it would also lead ere long to those reforms of the land laws 
which, much as they are needed, cannot prove effective unless the 
land tax first breaks down land monopoly. 

The natural first step in regard to the taxation of land values is, 
as we have often urged, to levy upon present values the land tax of 
four shillings in the pound now levied on the values of 200 years 
ago. If levied, as the Act requires, on “ the full yearly value of the 
land ” to-day the tux would realise, as stated above, £40,000,000. If 
the Rating Acts were repealed we should save a further £3,000,000 
a year, making £43,000,000 in all; and the Democratic Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who is to be might apportion that £43,000,000 as 
follows : 

(1) Payment of members and of election expenses, £1,000,000, 

(2) Abolition of the breakfast-table duties, £5,000,000. 

(3) Ol€-Age Pensions—Seven shillings a week to every person over 
the age of 65, or five shillings a week to every person over the age of 
60—£25,000,000. 

(4) Repeal of “ Black Michael’s” Budget of 1901, the twopence 
on the income tax, the halfpenny per pound on sugar, and the shilling 
per ton on exported coal, £11,000,000; total, £42,000,000. 

And were he in Sir Michael’s shoes to-day, the said Democratic 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might raise the £5,000,000 or so that 
it is estimated will be realised by the Bread Tax, the penny on the 
income tax, and the penny on cheques and dividend warrants, by 
levying a further sixpence in the pound on land values. 

To some such Budget as that we have outlined the leaders of the 
Liberal party would forthwith pledge themselves hard and fast were 
they true to the principles laid down in “the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme,” were they true leaders and true patricis, were they any- 
thing but see-saw politicians playing the game of the ins and the 
outs, anything but leaders faineant, leaders pour rire. 
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We hope against hope that the Liberal leaders may yet prove 
faithful to their trust. But should they not do-.so we are assured 
that they will ere long have to make way for leaders who are in 
earnest, for leaders who “mean business.” Therank and file of the 
Liberal party are sound, and once they have utterly lost faith in 
their present leaders they will quickly get rid of them; and, then, 
under earnest and thorongh-going leadership the Liberal party will 
march forward conquering and to conquer, enrolling under its grand 
old banner, “ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform,” all that is truest 
and best in the nation. 

Nor will any difficulty about campaign funds long check. the 
onward march. As we have repeatedly pointed out, a levy of one 
penny per week per member of the great trades union, co-operative, 
or Nonconformist bodies—let alone all three united for one common 
object—would in one or two short years result in the accumulation 
of such a democratic war chest that workers could both “pay the 
money and call the tune.” In fact, there is now on foot among the 
workers a strong, steadily growing, and very significant movement in 
this direction.1 Parodying a well-known song we Democrats may 
say, ‘‘ We've got the men, we've got the votes, we can get the money 
too.” 

Black as affairs political now seem——“ dark as Erebus itself,” the 
star of Hope still shiner, Right is on our side, and we fight on, 
fight on confident that in the end right must triumph. 

1 The number of trades unionists and others affiliated to the Labour Representa- 


tion League is now stated at 750,000, so that their proposed levy of 3d. per quarter 
would yield £37,500 a year, 





THE WEST INDIES, LIMITED. 


THERE seems no denying that something is wrong with our West 
Indian colonies. John Bull, like the chairman of a meeting checking 
the profits of his various branches, when he comes to the West Indian 
branch of his Empire, seems to have arrived at the conclusion that, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Trinidad, Grenada, and to a certain 
extent Jamaica, the utility of these possessions to the British tax- 
payer as colonies is by no means what it ought to be, and there 
are very few who do not say that the resources of all the West 
Indian colonies could be, and should be, developed to a very much 
greater extent than they are at present. 

If this is so, whose fault is it? ‘‘ Why, the Government’s, of 
course,” says the meeting almost unanimously. Allowing that it is, 
what is the Government? Surely, it is ourselves, since we elect the 
members of Parliament, without whose sanction nothing can be done ; 
and if you agree to this, you must agree that the fault is our own, 
and that it is we who should see that the faults and shortcomings 
complained of are remedied. 

But what are the faults, or what is the matter? Is anything the 
matter at all? ‘‘ Yes,” shouts the meeting, “ the West Indies are 
going to the dogs because sugar does not pay.” ‘ Dear me,” John 
Bull answers, “ you don’t say so; I am surprised to hear it, since 
some years ago the largest of your sugar-producers made over 
£140,000 in three years, and £48,000 after paying interest on 
debentures during their last campaign. But, still, is there anything 
else the matter?” <‘‘ Yes, yes,” comes the answer, “‘although cocoa 
is paying very well now, during some years, as in 1895—96, prices 
got so very low that the producers, especially those working mortgaged 
estates, were driven nearly wild to make two ends meet, and at times 
even had to sell their estates.” “I suppose such things never 
happen in England,” says John. “What again?” ‘ Why, we 
should like to start heaps of industries; we could grow hundreds 
of thousands of bags of rice and maize, dhall, pepper, coolie stores, 
tobacco, and lots of other tropical productions for our own con- 
sumption instead of importing them. We could cultivate vanillas, 
now worth fifteen to twenty shillings a pound, or about twice their 
value twenty years ago; or plant rubber, or establish match factories, 
or breweries, or could make cement, of which we use thousands of 
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barrels, or could mine for coal, or make bricks, or . . .” “ Goodness 
me,” interrupts John Bull, “then, if it is possible for you West 
Indians to do all this,“why don’t you do it?” “Because,” replies 
the unenterprising and sponging portion of the meeting, “the 
Government refuses t¢ tax others in order to maintain us whilst 
we are experimenting; to guarantee us against loss in case we 
do not succeed; or ‘to supply us with unlimited cheap alien 
labour to work the life ont of, and then cast off for others to 
maintain, if we find the undertakings pay.” ‘“ You do not want 
much,” replies the chairman. ‘‘I almost wonder you do not ask to 
have the Crown and uncultivated lands that you do not require 
shut up, so that your labourers cannot cultivate them instead of 
being forced to work for you.” “There is no need to do that,” 
answers a shareholder triumphantly, “for that is done already, or 
nearly so, for the would-be buyer has to have the land put up for 
public auction when, after all the trouble and expense he has 
undergone to ferret the piece out that might snit the particular 
industry he has in view, it is very often bought by some one else, 
who has had no trouble and expense to find out the particulars, 
hence only the most persevering members care to undertake the 
purchase of Crown lands.” ‘ And you, my friend,” asks John of a 
quieS man in the corner dressed in canvas trousers and shirt, and 
not even wearing a pair of zapatos, ‘‘do not you want anything?” 
But the man was so surprised at any one thinking of him that at 
first he could not speak, then he looks at the chairman suspiciously. 
“No, thank you,” he answers sullenly ; ‘‘I have met you before; 
it is true I am only an up-country contractor, who, after having 
done all the hard work clearing the forest and starting the cocoa 
estates for the richer men, have managed with very hard work, and 
thanks to my wife and family working from sunrise to sunset as 
hard as myself, to save enough to buy a cocoa piece, which is now 
just coming into bearing, so I do not want any of your help, for I 
know what that means. You'll catch me asleep, not being so sharp 
as you, and say I have not repaid you, and, putting up my little 
place for sale, buy it yourself direct, or through your friends, at half 
its valife, since no one but you even knows of its existence, and 
turn me out without a cent to begin over again, and... .” But 
John never heard the rest, for the poor peasant-proprietor was 
promptly sat upon by the others for libelling them, and for letting 
John Bull know that there was actually a class, and a very extensive 
one too, of hard-working, quiet, but very persevering bees hidden 
away up country, who formed the backbone of the more prosperous 
islands, and whose absence was the cause of the misfortune to the 
other colonies, whilst they, the noisy drones and wasps, who want to 
make money without working for it, and to collect the honey others 
had produced, could very well be dispensed with without being 
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missed, since all the work they did was to give the public an 
entirely false idea of the West Indies, because they were too idle, or 
not persevering enough, to cultivate the ground themselves, and since 
the soil could not give enough for the planter and the middleman, 
so wanted to say the West Indies were all rained. 

If the Princess in Utopia, Limited, had’ had the West Indies 
instead of Utopia to reform and bring up to date, there is no doubt 
the very first thing she would have done would have been to bring 
out a smart pushing banker, in sympathy with small people and 
concerns, and not only ready, but on the look-out for, and anxious 
to help them should they require pecuniary assistance, no matter for 
how small an amount—in fact, the smaller the better, because then 
the risks, being spread over a wider area, would be minimised ; and 
if the expenses are increased so are the profits, whilst the losses are 
reduced, Every little shopkeeper, manufacturer, or planter, once 
they are known to be steady and honest, should be able, as they 
are in England, to deposit their little savings in local banks, 
instead of hoarding them as is now done, and to obtain small 
loans on reliable security, the same as the big planters, and 
so be encouraged to add their mite to the general output 
of the colony. The banking difficulty overcome, and a regular 
and increasing production thereby ensured, the Princess would 
next have to secure an up-to-date and energetic line of steamers, 
not afraid of a little trouble and willing to oblige—the same 
as the bank—the small fry as well as the big fishes: a com- 
pany that has the sense to see the best way to pay big dividends is 
to attract customers instead of driving them away by high rates and 
late deliveries, and not over-obliging agents and officials; but once 
the trade has increased sufficiently to attract attention there would 
be no difficulty to see these defects were remedied. She then 
could arrange (having first seen that the internal communications 
in the various islands are much better than at present, and that the 
money granted for making roads is economically laid out, and put to 
the purposes it has been voted for, and nothing else, for without 
good roads the islands can never get on), that the steamers ply 
regularly and punctually, not only between the islands themselves, 
but between the mother country as well, so that the produce, 
especially those of a perishable nature, need not be sent off a day 
before it is necessary, and the shipper would be sure the goods, 
once on board, would not be transhipped, and perhaps left behind 
till the next boat, as at present. 

The success of the whole scheme would, of course, depend on the 
producer. Would he, once he is given the facilities, the land, and 
the chance, tackle down to work and turn out each man his share 
towards the general output, and prove himself a steady, persevering 
man anxious to get on, and not merely “ exist,” as so many do at 
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present ? I say, without the slightest hesitation, that fifteen out 
of twenty of the people, once they were shown the way to do it, and 
the advantages to be derived from steady, scientific, and regular 
work, would be only too glad to settle down and to prove that the 
West Indian is not the idle, thriftless, ne’er-do-well that those who 
do not really know him imagine him to be. Every one has faults, 
and when one can get his bread and butter almost without asking 
for it, it is not surprising, since they have not been trained to want 
cheese and meat as well, that they should trouble to get it; but, as 
it is for the good of the community at large that they should be 
trained to be discontented with such a low level as mere existence 
(but how thankful our poor in London would be to have such an 
existence!) the impetus must be given them to start working in 
order to increase the trade of the islands, and that will never, never 
come from within, but must be given from without the West Indies. 
So, if John Bull wants that branch of the business to pay, he must 
send the proper machinery—the pushing banker and steamship 
manager, the conscientious and iron-willed governor, determined to 
see the taxes are properly spent and not wasted, to start the ball 
rolling, and then perhaps he may make them pay. If he does not, 
one thing is certain—the rival firm, Brother Jonathan, will. 

I have said that vanillas are now worth twice as much as they 
were twenty years ago. This is due to the great demand for them in the 
manufacture of chocolate, with which it has been associated since the 
days the Spaniards first saw Montezuma drinking his ‘ heavenly 
nectar,” the result being that the long fine pods, which were worth 
only 10s. to 12s. 6d. per pound in 1884—85, are now selling at 15s. 
to 22s. per pound, and the wild vanilla, formerly sold with difficulty 
at 2s. 6d. per pound, is now worth 7s. 6d. per pound, whilst a little 
time ago these prices were 50 per cent. higher. Yet, in spite of 
this, while the Seychelles Islands have been pushing ahead with the 
cultivation of this valuable vine, it has been quite neglected by the 
West Indies, none having been exported from them, whilst last year 
the Seychelles exported 17,569 kilos., or 35,000 lb. 

Ther, again, when one sees how the importance of fruit-culture in 
Cape Colony has increased during the last fifteen years, owing to the 
careful way in which the industry has been nursed up, it makes one 
regret that during that period no one except an American in Jamaica 
has done the same for the West Indies, where the most delicious 
fruits in the world grow wild, and that even to-day, with the crawling 
vessels that trade between the mother country and all the other 
West Indian colonies except Jamaica, it is quite impossible to dream 
of doing a fruit trade with Europe, although there is no reason why 
the West Indian mail service should not be in every way equal to 
that of the Cape. 

It'is not for want of agitation in the Press that an enterprising 
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bank has not long ago been established in the principal islands, for 
it is wanted badly enough. Not very long ago one was started in 
Trinidad, and it threatened to become so serious an opponent to the 
Colonial Bank that its directors spared no pains, and ultimately 
succeeded, in getting the bank to retire ; and according to the same 
authority, which I believe is perfectly correct in its information, 
when a Canadian syndicate was about opening a branch bank the 
other day, the opposition prevented its being recognised by the 
Government, and so it has not been allowed to issue notes, “The 
opposition of the Colonial Bank,” said the papers, commenting on 
the proceedings, “should not be invincible, much less that of the 
Government. Canadian pluck and capital should be equal to the 
occasion, and a great field is open to them.” And so say all fair- 
minded people, who find it difficult to believe that any one, especially 
a Canadian bank, in these times should be frozen out to please a 
mere dog-in-the-manger system. 

The exhibition of colonial products at the Royal Exchange 
should prove to those interested in the West Indies that if it can 
pay Canada to show what fine fruits, vegetables, woods, building- 
stone, and even coal she can produce, it should pay the West 
Indies to do the same through a recognised agency in London, for 
Trinidad alone contains an inexhaustible supply of natural pitch, 
which is fully appreciated in America if not here, and has coal and 
pitch-oil deposits, whilst the Fire Brigade Quarters in Port of Spain 
presents a fine example of its excellent building-stones, and the 
collection of fancy woods at Kew are unique. 

The increased cultivation of cocoa and ground provisions in Trini 
dad is almost entirely due to peasant proprietors or small beginners, 
who afterwards either sell to capitalists or, developing their estates 
themselves, have become rich and influential members of society ; and 
it is the presence of this class, the real backbone of an agricultural 
colony, that has caused little Trinidad, with only 250,000 inhabitants, 
to have a revenue of nearly £700,000, whilst the want of them has 
kept the other islands back; for, except Barbadoes, there is no 
reason why the others should not have done as well as Trinidad, 
Grenada, and of late Dominica, with their increasing cocoa planta- 
tions. In conclusion, I will quote the following figures to show the 
increase in the acreage planted in Trinidad with cocoa and provisions 
as compared to decreasing area under canes : 


1841. 1894. 1899. 


Acreage under canes . ‘“ . 21,710 — 58,500 — 50,256 
me 9 C0608. : - 6,910 — 97,000 — 149,808 
” » ground provisions 7,237 — 13,500 — 33,149 


Harotp Hamet SmirH, 





THE FIRST EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF 
LITERARY CRITICS. 


THE literary history of Scotland before the great revolution of the 
beginning of the nineteenth century has suffered under an unequally 
large share of the neglect and contempt of which the whole litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century became the object as the result of the 
romantic revival. Even since a more impartial and philosophical 
criticism than that of Wordsworth and the early leaders of the reac- 
tion against the eighteenth-century spirit has been in predominance 
very little attention and respect has been paid to the band of critics 
who adorned the Scottish capital in the generation before the school 
of Jeffrey and Sydney Smith. Certainly the critical society of 
London, over which Johnson presided, and in the chief home of 
which he used to pour out his contempt upon Scottish literature, 
have received honours at the hands of Fame disproportionate enough 
when compared with the recognition granted their Edinburgh rivals 
thoroughly to satisfy the shade of the “Great Cham.” The awe 
which Johnson inspired in his life would seem indeed to be felt 
again by critics to-day, causing the old acquiescence in his preju- 
dices. 

The literary jealousy between England and Scotland in the 
eighteenth century was extraordinarily strong, and as Scotland then 
had practically no literary history, and was obviously to all visitors 
without the same general diffusion of culture and politeness as 
England, English writers were successful iu convincing public opinion 
with their disparegement of Scottish authors in general. At the end 
of the century Scotland, thanks chiefly to Dugald Stewart, finally 
vindicated its claim to be regarded as a country which could pro- 
duce polite literature. So great was the fame of Stewart’s eloquence 
and mastery of literary style that many of the English nobility sent 
their sons, after an Oxford or Cambridge course, to Edinburgh, thus 
reversing the old order by which the best Scottish university men 
had gone off, after graduation, for a more polished education to the 
English universities. The Scottish authors naturally resented the 
contempt of the London critics with extreme bitterness, the keener 
because their indignation was impotent. David Hume, it is weil 
known, was at one time so incensed by the English contempt cf his 
writings, which were surely, even in the much-prized “ elegance ot 
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style and sentiment,” equal to those of any writer below the border, 
that he was on the point of retiring to France and becoming 
naturalised there. Indeed, the claim of the London school that the 
Scottish writers were generally behind the English in point of 
politeness and purity of style was entirely without just foundation, 
and probably rose really out of jealous surprise at the sudden birth 
of Scottish literature in the earlier part of the century. Such men 
as Hume, Robertson, George Campbell, Blair, and John Home were 
not at all inferior to the writers of Johnson’s club in the elegant 
qualities loved of the eighteenth century. It is remarkable that 
whex Scottish literature had cleared itself of the charge of impolite- 
ness in sentiment and impurity of style the stigma which drove it 
into final contempt, lasting until the present day, was the possession 
of just the characteristics which to Johnson, Gibbon, and Goldsmith 
were the elegant beauties it had lacked. When Edinburgh had 
come to be regarded as a conspicuous seat of polite literature there 
followed the literary revolution, and the writers who had made that 
reputation became a butt for the scorn of every romantic son- 
neteer. The literary criticism of Hume, Blair, Adam Smith, and 
Lord Kames was condemned as all elegance, artificiality, and neat 
mechanical analysis entirely destitute of true artistic perception. 
Thus the unfortunate Scottish writers laboriously raised themselves 
to the standard of London “taste” only to be thrown back into 
English contempt for the very qualities they had imitated. 

The contempt which Wordsworth roused against the mid-eighteenth 
century Scottish critics was really as unjust as the earlier English con- 
tempt. With the rise of the new and altogether admirable passion for 
natureand natural feeling, described directly and inspontaneous diction, 
the whole rhetorical system of the art and rules of literature on which 
Blair and Kames had laboured became the objects of detestation. 

The significance of the new spirit which rose with Wordsworth is 
conveniently described in the average manual of English literature as 
a revolt of quickened imagination and natural feeling against the com- 
plete predominance of affectation, natural insensibility, and dead con- 
vention in literature. This is a very simple and easy generalisation 
to make, but though partly true on one side it is an altogether 
inadequate statement of the real case. When, in fact, we come to 
compare the critical writings of such men as Hume or Blair with 
those of Wordsworth we find that, however different the conclusions 
they formed as to the value of individual works, the canons they base 
their judgments upon and the characteristics they condemn are verb- 
ally exactly the same. No writers deal more than these Scottish 
critics in appeals to nature, or, within certain limits, appreciate it 
more. The real root of the difference between them and the next 
generation of writers may, perhaps, be best described as consisting 
in the general fact that they seem to look for the arbiter of literary 
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excellence and the object of the appeal of literature, not in the 
natural and universal feelings of men, human nature in its full and 
free extension, but in a sort of specialised human nature which they 
called “ taste,” the perception not only of natural truth, but of ele- 
gance, and of a particular order of propriety based on “ good sense ” 
and rising from the life of the times, which was unfortunately so 
keen as to warp the imaginative faculty and the historic sense by 
which the literature of past ages is appreciated. They demanded 
truth for their sympathies as much as Wordsworth, but truth pre- 
sented through certain artistic mediums and methods and in con- 
formity with artistic laws in agreement with this “taste.” Taste 
required what was natural only up to a certain point, though it was 
always offended by what was unnatural. It wanted only a selection 
from nature, leaving out extremes and what was abnormal, and 
nature, as Pope said, “ dressed to advantage ”—that is, kept at such 
a distance as not to inspire too powerful feelings. 

One of the chief grounds of the objection which the taste of 
Hume, Smith, and Blair raised against Shakespeare was, in fact, 
that he was unnatural—that is, that his depiction of the passions 
was often exaggerated and that he was full of bombast and false 
diction. : 

“Tt remains [said Blair] to this day doubtful whether his faults or his 

beauties be greatest. Admirable scenes and passages without number 
there are in his plays; but there is hardly any one of his plays which can 
be calied altogetiier a good one, or which can be read with uninterrupted 
pleasure from beginning to end. Besides extreme irregularities in conduct 
and grotesque mixtures of serious and comic in one piece, we are often 
interrupted by unnatural thoughts, harsh expressions, and a sort of obscure 
bombast, and a play upon words which he is fond of pursuing on occasions 
when we would least wish to meet with them.” 
Blair adds that, great as he is, “it is genius shooting wild, 
deficient in just taste, and altogether unassisted by knowledge or 
art.” His selection from nature, in other words, was not one that 
invariably pleased the cultured sensibilities of refined men, who 
did not want to see what was unpleasant or unusual in life and alien 
to the common modes of thought and sentiment of their age, too 
barely exposed or not artistically set off with what was pleasant. 
This is, however, a very different feeling from the affectation and 
complete artificiality of mind, the love only of what was fine at the 
expense of what was true, which many critics have found alone in 
Blair and his generation. 

Hume, in his essay on Zvagedy, has given the philosophical justi- 
fication of the poetic diction and the conventions which, at the end 
of the century, became so much detested. He regarded them as 
valuable in mitigating the painful sensations which an absolutely 
faithful and unrelieved depiction of nature and life would occasion, 
and as tending to ‘‘ convert the impulse of melancholy passions into 
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pleasure.” The fine language and literary fictions then in vogue 
were pleasant to the mind from what Dugald Stewart, in his descrip- 
tion of the causes of the different sentiments of beauty, calls 
‘* classical association,” and they served to keep nature at a distance 
and to give it an ideal tincture which yet was far from removing it 
entirely. Nothing, indeed, can be more unjust than to represent 
Hume, Blair, and their contemporaries as affected beings who could 
not tolerate nature and simplicity. The truth is that they loved 
nature, but loved a theory of art and its trappings equally. 

A good and short example of this mixture of nature and conven- 
tion, which afforded the middle of the eighteenth century so much 
pleasure, is to be found in Shenstone’s famous Pastoral Ballad. Shen- 
stone was extremely popular with the Scottish critics, and editions of 
his works were published at Edinburgh. In this poem we find senti- 
ments as natural, unaffected, and fresh from the heart as are to be 
found in Burns—who was one of its warmest admirers—in the old 
artificial setting of pastoral convention. Instead of speaking in 
his own person, Shenstone, for the sake of gratifying “ taste,” must 
present himself as a shepherd of the golden age, with a crook, and 
his lady as a shepherdess. Shenstone, as Prior had done before him, 
looked on this sort of thing as an artistic bit of literary machinery, 
which threw an air of politeness over the whole poem, and, though 
not in the strict sense natural as an imitation of what really existed, 
as, nevertheless, perfectly true to man’s idealistic love of elegance 
and the “ beauty that ought to be.” 

It is noteworthy. that Wordsworth himself, the great enemy of 
eighteenth-century literature, has justified rhyme and versification, 
which are, of course, in the narrow sense unnatural, on this same 
ground that they pleasingly mitigate nature. 

“The music [he says] of harmonious metrical language, the sense of 
difficulty overcome, and the blind association of pleasure which has been 
previously received from works of rhyme or metre of the same or similar 
construction, an indistinct perception of language closely resembling that 
of real life, and yet in the circumstance of metre differing from it so widely 
—-all these make up imperceptibly a complex feeling of delight which is of 
the most important use in tempering the painful feeling which is always 
found intermingled with powerful descriptions of the deeper passions.” 

All forms of artistic presentation are, in fact, obviously mediums 
between truth and the mind, though they may have their own truth ; 
and int> the enjoyment of artistic represeatation much more enters 
than into the enjoyment of simple nature as seen in man and the 
world immediately. Both in painting and poetry to-day a theory 
of art, similar at bottom to that of the eighteenth century, holds 
predominance, though the new artistic conceptions are far from 
being as flat and hackneyed as those of the time of Shenstone. 

The chief mark and the great boast of the Edinburgh criticism 
was its philosophic character, If the writers of the little senate to 
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which Johnson gave laws could lay reasonable claim to greater 
refinement of feeling and a purer style, in David Hume and Lord 
Kames, Scotland had literary critics who, with the one exception of 
Burke, had certainly thought more deeply—whatever one may think 
of the results—on the psychological basis of criticism than any writer 
south of the Tweed. The Scottish genius for grappling with moral and 
metaphysical problems had in the middle of the century just begun 
to produce the distinguished fruits in literature for which Reid and 
Stewart in succession made it so famous later, and the influence of 
the philosophic works of Hutcheson, Adam Smith, and Hume had, 
by the year 1760, begun to revolutionise the spirit of criticism. 


1902. Edinburgh School of Literary Critics. 


Indeed, in the case of Smith, Hume, and Kames, we have literary 


critics who were themselves original philosophical thinkers and 
applied their own philosophic thought to criticism. 

In Lord Kames’ three volumes on the Elements of Criticism we 
have a complete philosophy of esthetic criticism, the first and only 
attempt in the history of English literature to establish a science of 
criticism on the basis of fixed psychological and moral principles. 
Though the book is to-day out of date and is almost entirely 
forgotten there can be no doubt of its great ability and the force of 
its influence. Like some of the treatises of the school-men it has 
afforded many a hint to later day writers who would ridicule its 
claim to be a complete critical “Summa” or final literary and 
eesthetic philosophy. Much of its neat and cleanly cut theory strikes 
a modern at once as fallacious. One of the chapters, for instance, 
ridicules Gothic architecture, and shows elaborately the psychological 
principles by which it must necessarily always be an offence to 
refined taste. Still with much that is dross the book has many 
passages of really excellent criticism. If it is a failure as a whole 
it may be said that the attempt was one at which no writer has ever 
succeeded or is ever likely to succeed entirely. It will always remain, 
like such contemporary works as Warburton’s Divine Legation or 
Samuel Parr’s seven thousand pages, a nobie monument of thought 
and learning which, as Macaulay said of Southey’s epics, will 
seldom be read but never read without admiration. Like the first 
named of these two monuments it has also the melancholy charm of 
being a full treasury of remote and forgotten quotations. That 
there are fixed laws based on the permanent constitution of human 
nature to which the pleasures afforded by nature and art conform is 
generally considered a truism, though according to Wordsworth, 
Adam Smith used to deny the existence of any permanent laws what- 
ever in taste. What Wordsworth exactly alluded to in this sentence 
of his famous preface it is hard to say. Probably Smith has some- 
where expressed the opinion that the effect of beauty depends on 
habit alone, the most customary forms being in each order the 
most beautiful, and that the sympathies of human nature being 
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determined by changing conditions all critical law is conformity to 
temporary standards. One approaches, however, the works of any 
writer who has composed three volumes on the philosophy of criticism 
with the fully confident anticipation of finding that it contains, in 
addition to what is valuable, a considerable proportion of dogmatic 
exposition of principles based on very doubtful material. And this 
is what one actually finds in Kames’ Elements though on the 
whole he is far from being a fanciful writer and indeed swells out 
his volumes very considerably with what is trite and obvious. 
Under the influence of Hutcheson and Shaftesbury he relies a great 
deal upon “internal senses” and instinctive principles instead of 
resting his theories on the current theory of the association of ideas. 
One of his great philosophic endeavours was to refute Smith’s con- 
tention that sympathy is the result of association and not a final 
principle in human nature. The work bears too clearly the mark 
of the age. ‘The neat and mechanical division of experience into 
separate “emotions” and “ passions,” single entities each with its 
label, and relating each to separate external causes, though a very 
convenient philosophy, seems now shallow and unsatisfying. Further, 
the crude teleological theory on which the book is based is quite 
effete philosophically. Human nature is no longer to be regarded 
merely as a machine skilfully adapted in an a priort way to respond 
to external nature. Still the book is a pioneer work in its field, 
and Dugald Stewart’s praise of it, written fifty years after, needs no 
abatement to-day : 


“In the application of metaphysical pursuits to criticism [he says] 
the active and adventurous spirit of Lord Kames led the way to his 
countrymen; and due allowance being made for the novelty and magni- 
tude of his undertaking with a success far greater than could have been 
reasonably expected. The Llements of Criticism considered as the first 
systematic attempt to investigate the metaphysical principles of the fine 
arts, possesses in spite of its numerous defects both in philosophy and taste, 
infinite merits, and will always be regarded as a literary wonder.” 


Lord Kames’ knowledge of modern English literature was, we 
should say, more thorough than that of any of his contemporaries. 
The extraordinary aptness of his quotations to the principles which 
he lays down, together with the wide field from which he has drawn 
them, shows that he has not only read everything but that he had 
read everything critically and with deep reflection. Though not a 
man who lived, any more than his contemporaries, from a great 
depth of being and feeling, in his genuine sensibility and simplicity 
of nature he is much superior to all the other Scottish critics. 
Wordsworth himself was not more sensible of the artificiality and 
false pomp which were so evident in the poetry and drama of 
the period. Carlyle’s statement that his book refers only to the 
“‘ garment of poetry ” is unjust to the real spirituality of much of his 
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criticism. While his friends Hume, Smith, and Blair still regarded 
Shakespeare as a sort of immensely powerful literary barbarian, and 
found Racine and Corneille much more congenial to their “ cultured 
taste,’ Kames regards the two French writers as on the whole even 
less “correct,” taking a far higher view of that much debated 
quality, as well as infinitely inferior in genius. His “character ” of 
Shakespeare may be quoted as a striking contrast to the usual 
estimates of the time : 


“‘ Shakespeare, superior to all other writers in delineating passion, excels 
most in moulding every passion to peculiarity of character, and in expres- 
sing properly every different sentiment; he disgusts not his reader with 
declamation and unmeaning words; his sentiments are adjusted to the- 
character and circumstances of the speaker, and his propriety is no less 
perfect between his sentiments and his diction. If upon any occasion he 
tall below himself, it is in those scenes where passion enters not; by en- 
deavouring to raise his dialogue above the style of ordinary conversation, 
he sometimes deviates into intricate thought and obscure expressicn ; 
sometimes to throw his language out of the familiar, he employs rhyme. 
But he had no pattern in his own or in any living language of dialogue 
fitted for the theatre, and at the same time the stream clears in its pro- 
gress, and in his latter plays he has attained the purity and perfection of 
dialogue. One thing must be evident to the meanest capacity, that where- 
ever passion is to be displayed, nature shows itself mighty in him, and is 
conspicuous by the most delicate propriety of sentiment and expression.” 


There is nothing here about genius shooting wild and uncertainty 


whether beauties or faults predominate. Perhaps it would not do 
any other writer injustice to affirm that Lord Kames appreciated 
Shakespeare better than any critic since Dryden, whose fine sum- 
mary of the great dramatist he quotes with admiration. He 
understood to some extent that the true unity and correctness of a 
great imaginative work consist not in a mere conformity to external 
rules of time and place, or the accurate imitation of everyday life 
and manners, but that such works as Shakespeare’s, instead of being 
mere constructions put together from without, are new creations, 
springing, in Carlyle’s profound words, “from the general elements 
of all thought and growing up therefrom into form and expansion 
by their own growth.” 

David Hume’s unenviable reputation as a critic is due chiefly to 
the critical sections in his History. His essays on literary subjects, 
though they show him to have been a cold, unimaginative ‘“‘ man of 
taste,” with not very much of the deep sympathies and inner har- 
monies that we denominate by the word soul, unequalled as he was 
in profundity and subtlety of intellect, would never have betrayed 
his great narrowness as acritic. As the mother of the literary 
opinions of Hume’s History and the allusions to literature in Adam 
Smith’s works, it is easy to understand that Wordsworth should 
have called Scotland a soil to which the weed of bad criticism seems 
natural. The account of Shakespeare in the History is as warped 
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in its appreciation as anything ever written by Voltaire or the most 
‘* refined ” eighteenth-century French abbé. 


“A striking propriety of sentiment [he says] adapted to a single 
character he frequently hits as it were by inspiration; but a reasonable 
propriety of thought he cannot for any time uphold. Nervous and pic- 
turesque expressions abound in him, but it is in vain we look either for 
purity or simplicity of diction. His total ignorance of all theatrical art 
and conduct however material a defect; yet as it affects the spectator 
rather than the reader we can more easily excuse, than that want of taste 
which often prevails in his productions, and which gives way only by 
intervals to irradiations of genius. There may even remaina suspicion that 
we overrate, if possible, the greatness of his genius in the same manner 
as bodies often appear more gigantic on account of their being dispropor- 
tionate and misshapen.” 


Hume, in his great fastidiousness, seems, indeed, to have had a 
thorough dislike of a great and free genius in imaginative literature, 
and there can be no doubt that he seriously thought that Parnell, 
who he confesses, never tired him, was a much greater ornament to 
English literature than any of the Elizabethans. ‘“ Invenire etiam 
barbari solent,’ he says contemptuously of those writers. Shake- 
speare is only worthy of praise when “‘ considered as a man born in 
a rude age and educated in the lowest manner, without any instruc- 
tion either from the world or from books.” 

In the course of his long French life he had adopted wholesale 
the current French critical theories, to which the coldness and dignity 
of his nature were perfectly suited. Nothing in English poetry 
until his own century was altogether tolerable to him. Even 
Dryden’s works he found “ refuse.” Strange to say, he considered 
the admirable versification of Dryden’s last works, Zhe Fables, dis- 
gusting for its “incorrectness,” Probably the incorrectness lay in 
the delightfully easy flow of Dryden’s continuous or enjambed verse, 
as contrasted with the wearisome epigrammatic neatness of Boileau, 
Pope, and Voltaire. 

He found ‘‘ Nature” presented in a moderate, dignified, and 
rational manner, and in a logically regular form in the Greek and 
Roman classics, viewing them in the light of French classicalism, 
and between the classical age and Racine there was not much that 
did not offend his judgment and delicacy. Though with other 
eighteenth-century philosophers he was fond of the theory that 
“whatever is is right,” he never was able to view the history of 
human nature and thought in the philosophic spirit of his great 
German successor, Hegel, and to look on the great imaginative 
works of totally different periods from his own as representing the 
ideal truth of human nature at other stages of its development 
equally with his own seventeenth- and eighteenth-century classics. 
He judges all literature from the standpoint of eighteenth-century 
knowledge and feeling as marking finality. His criticism is the 
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very antithesis of that ‘‘ substitution of the category of becoming for 
that of being, of the conception of the relative for that of the 
absolute, of movement for immobility,” which Renan has declared 
to be the distinguishing mark of the new critical thought. Though 
he is broader and better in theory than in particular judgment, and 
protests that “the poet’s monument more durable than brass must 
fall to the ground like common brick or clay, were men to make no 
allowance for the continual revolution of manners and customs, and 
would admit of nothing but what was suitable to the prevailing 
fashion,” he goes on in the same essay to show how little significance 
such a sentence really has in his critical theory, by an utterly narrow 
passage of a directly opposite character. In the case of difference 
in ideas of morality and decency, he says, it is impossible that we 
should sympathise with the ancient poets, however we may excuse 
their deficient sentiments, Even the merit of Homer is diminished 
by failings of his characters in morality and decency. ‘‘ We are 
not interested,” he declares, ‘‘ in the fortunes and sentiments of such 
rough heroes; we are displeased to find the limits of virtue and 
vice so much confounded ; and whatever indulgence we may give 
to the writer on account of his prejudices, we cannot prevail on 
ourselves to enter into his sentiments, to bear an affection to cha- 
racters which we plainly discern to be blameable.” Such a passage 
as this shows how utterly its author misunderstood the classical 
literature for which he had such admiration. 

There was so much of enlightenment in Homer which was in 
agreement with the modern spirit that he was regarded altogether 
very much as an eighteenth-century writer whose deviations from 
the eighteenth-century spirit were to be pointed out as faults. It 
was, we know, the view of the age that the Greek mythology was a 
*‘ good sense” philosophy, covered by a conscious and elaborate 
construction of the artistic sense of the same nature as the machinery 
of The Rape of the Lock. 

It is easy, no donbt, for the emancipated imagination of to-day 
to laugh at and patronise Hume. It is not very much harder and 
much more philosophical, however, to understand and sympathise 
with his nature and artistic theories. Because his imagination and 
the warmer part of his nature were narrowed and chilled by his 
excessive, fastidiousness and refinement, men without half his own 
artistic sensibility, or a tenth part of his exquisite gift as a literary 
artist, continue the mid-nineteenth-century tradition of raising 
the loud laugh against his judgments, which truly in this case speaks 
the vacant mind. 

Adim Smith, from the expressions of literary opinion and pre- 
ference contained in his papers in the first Ldinburgh Review and 
set orth in the famous interview reported in Zhe Bee for 1791, 
seems to have been in thorough sympathy with the spirit of his 
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great friend’s literary creed. If the course of lectures on literature 
that he read at Kirkcaldy in the years 1748-49 had not been burnt 
in MS. they would no doubt be found to contain very similar judg- 
ments to those of the History of England. The fine article on the 
state of contemporary literature on the Continent which he contri- 
buted to the second number of the unlucky Ldinburgh is full of 
enthusiasm for the elegance of French writers as contrasted with 
the “rude strength” of the English, They may not, he says, 
have the same “sallies of genius” as Shakespeare and Milton, 
but 


“they are distinguished instead by a just arrangement, and exact propriety 
and decorum joined to an equal and studied elegance of sentiment and 
diction, which as it never strikes the heart like those momentary flashes of 
imagination, so it never revolts the judgment by anything that is absurd 
or unnatural, nor ever wearies the attention by any gross inequality in the 
style or want of connection in the method, but entertains the mind witha 
regular succession of agreeable, interesting, and connected objects.” 


The account of Smith’s literary views given in the Bee interview 
attributes to him the same dislike for Shakespeare which Hume has 
expressed, the opinion that Milton’s minor poems are “trash,” that 
Swift might have been the greatest of all English poets if he had 
given his attention to poetry, that Racine’s Phaedrus was the finest 
tragedy in any language, that rhyme is necessary to a first-rate 
drama, and that Dryden ought never to have renounced it. In his 
love of rhyme he was as zealous as his bitter enemy, Dr. Johnson, 
who, it is said, on learning this preference of Smith’s declared that 
he would have felt more kindly towards him had he known it always. 
As it was the two philosophers are said to have parted after the 
English doctor had shouted, “ Sir, you lie,” and the Scottish had 
retorted with an unquotable remark which sounds more of Billings- 
gate than the Parisian salons in which he loved to show his polite- 
ness. This love of rhyme may perhaps be accounted for by the 
principle that men naturally admire the attainments which they do 
not themselves possess. Smith used to say that he could compose 
blank verse as fast as he could speak, but had never been able to 
make a couplet in his life. His lectures were much admired in MS., 
and Hugh Blair is said on the authority of Smith himself to have 
stolen a good deal from them for his celebrated course at Ndinburgh 
University. 

Blair’s elegantly written and now unjustly neglected lectures 
continued until the middle of the nineteenth century to be a 
standard work on rhetoric, and there are many people living even 
now, especially among the Nonconformist ministry, who used it as 
a text-book in their literary training. The celebrated “ seXmons” 
so much beloved by Johnson introduced the “ Rhetoric ” into almost 
all the non-Episcopal theological colleges. Among the most appre 
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tive of the audience which heard the lectures delivered originally 
was James Boswell. The neatness, elegance, and precision of Blair’s 
style made him in some respects an excellent model for young 
writers, but it is a style which is distinguished even from other 
contemporary Scottish writings by its coldness and colourlessness. 
Blair had, indeed, little more width and warmth of imagination than 
Hume, or rather his imagination was no less restricted by his “ taste,” 
but though the book bears the mark of the limitations of a rationalistic 
age there is much just description and nice criticism of the great 
standard works in the world’s literature from Homer onwards which 
is of permanent value. On that side of the subject of narrative and 
dramatic poems which has to do with proportion and artificial 
construction Blair is admirable. The purely rhetorical detailed 
criticism of representative passages from the great writers is ex- 
tremely acute and accurate. For faults in the evolution of a 
composition, obscure, ill turned, loose, and inelegant sentences et hoc 
genus omne of failings Johnson himself had not a keener eye than 
his rival Edinburgh arbiter. Sometimes in his lectures, however, he 
may be found to offend against his own excellent rules for style and 
the structure of sentences. Another rhetorical lecturer, for example, 
pointed out that in the very passage of the preface to the book, in 
which Blair apologises for any neglect to observe his own precepts 
which he may be found to have fallen into, there are two such slips. 
“Tf,” the doctor declares, “after the liberties which it has been 
necessary for the writer to take in criticising the style of the most 
eminent writers in the language his own style shall be thought open 
to reprehension, all that he can say is that his book will add one 
to the many proofs already affurded to the world of its being much 
easier to give instruction than to set example.” The repetition of 
the ‘‘that ” in the last clause and the use of the present participle 
made at the end of the sentence are in fact both condemned by our 
severe Aristarchus in the lectures. Blair’s elegant and fastidious 
taste does not seem to have altogether blinded him to the merits or 
prevented his appreciation of the great original and spontaneous 
imaginative writers of past ages and different temperaments. Though 
he is as much offended by the “rude art and taste” which, accord- 
ing to his feeling, were among the chief characteristics of Shakes- 
peare, and thought his faults as numerous as his beauties, yet he 
feels the force of the great dramatist’s genius, rude as he thought it, 


much more strongly than Hume: 


“ All these faults (‘extreme irregularities in conduct,’ ‘grotesque 
mixtures of the comic and serious,’ ‘ unnatural thoughts,’ ‘ harsh expres- 
sions,’ ‘obscure bombast,’ ‘plays upon words,’ dc.) [he says] Shakes- 
pearere deems by two of the greatest excellences which any tragic poet 
can possess : his lively and diversified paintings of character; his strong 
and natural expressions of passion. We find ourselves in the midst of our 
fellows ; we meet with men, vulgar perhaps in their manners, coarse and 
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harsh in their sentiments, but still they are men, they speak with human 
voices and are actuated by human passions ; we are interested in what they 
say and do because we feel that they are of the same nature with ourselves, 
It is, therefore, no wonder that from the more polished and regular but 
more cold and artificial performances of other poets, the public should 
return with pleasure to such warm and genuine representation of human 
nature.” : 


The extraordinary unresponsiveness to the real soul and finer 
essence of poetry, the complete exclusion of the mystical element 
from his nature by excess of practical reason, which mark Blair, as 
all his contemporaries, are shown in his account of English lyric 
poetry. At the end of his chapter on lyric poetry he dismisses 
English writers in half a dozen lines as follows: ‘‘ In our own lan- 
guage we have several lyric compositions of considerable merit. 
Dryden’s ode on St. Cecilia is well known, Mr. Gray is distinguished 
in some of his odes both for tenderness and sublimity, and in 
Dodsley’s miscellanies several very beautiful lyric poems are to be 
found,” finishing up with a commonplace protest against the extrava- 
gance of Cowley, the only other writer enumerated. There is no 
mention whatever of a single Elizabethan, Hume has given it as 
his opinion that Shakespeare is “‘a very indifferent poet when he 
attempts to rhyme,” and no doubt Blair held the same view. Robert 
Burns seems indeed to have been almost the only man in Scotland 
who had at this time any freshness and quickness of emotion in his 
soul. Another Scotsman, Smollett, who has written some excellent 
verse himself, has described Pope in memorable language as the 
‘ prince of English lyric poets,” 

Yet perhaps we do Blair and his brother professors an injustice 
in supposing that under cther influences they would not have 
had as much lyrical appreciation as we have to-day. Human 
nature, we know, is always pretty much the same at bottom, 
though in some ages certain of its potentialities are more developed 
than in others. Who will say that if Burns had been snatched 
from the country in youth, driven through courses at Edinburgh 
University and the dreadful Divinity Hall, and then been set to 
lecture on literature in a powdered wig, doctor’s gown, and clerical 
bands, he would have had any more to say on lyric poetry, or 
appeared a man of quicker spirit than Blair. Indeed, we know that 
when he got under the influence of the culture of the age he used 
to declaim about literary rules and “ methodising wild Shakespeare 
into plan” as stiffly as any of the professorial pedants. 

Blair died in 1800, at the extreme end of his literary period. 
There is no sign that he foresaw the coming revolution, and the 
newer and larger spirited criticism which his city, in the persons of 
Jefirey, Sydney Smith, and Brougham, was to represent so brilliantly 
as to gain for it the title of the Modern Athens. Like all his con- 
temporaries, he had been prevented by a complete ignorance of the 
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language from seeing the signs of the times which were so plainly 
written over the contemporary literature of Germany. The onlymodern 
German book he seems ever to have read even in translation was 
Mrs, Collier’s Gessner, and he could hardly have found a more un- 
representative one. Indeed, until within a few years of his death 
Gessner, Bodmer, and Zimmerman were the only eighteenth-century 
German writers who had been translated. Lessing, Wieland, and 
Goethe were hardly even names to him. As it was said that there 
would have been no Tractarian movement in England if Newman 
had known German, it may be assumed with equal confidence that if 
Hume, Blair, and Adam Smith had had a knowledge of that lan- 
guage instead of French the spirit of the first Edinburgh critical 
school would have speedily developed a very different character from 
that which distinguishes the pages of Zhe History of Engiand and 
The Lectures on Rhetoric. 
J. M. ATTENBORCUGH. 





THE TRAINING OF THE SECONDARY 
TEACHER. 


To the impartial observer, a slight comparison of the methods in 
vogue in a few of the secondary and elementary schools of England 
will afiurd ample evidence of the need for specific training on the 
part of secondary teachers. This necessity is every day becoming 
more clamant and imperative, if England is to maintain her exalted 
position, as well from the educational as the commercial standpoint, 
among the nations of Europe and the world. The general plan of 
instruction in the secondary schools, as briefly summed up by one 
of his Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, may be said to consist of the 
‘setting of tasks and hearing them, with the imposition of punish- 
ment on those who fail to perform them.” There the teacher’s duties 
to all appearance end. If by questioning he brings out more or 
less the points of a lesson, he seldom gives explanations, and never 
does for the pupil what he may possibly be expected to do for him- 
self. The pupils who do not or cannot follow must take the 
consequences, and fall behind. While the system is an excellent 
one for the bright pupils, it is made harder for the others, and its 
chief weakness consists in its failure to grasp the difficulties of the 
average pupil. 

The elementary teacher no doubt worked on similar lines until 
the Revised Code compelled him to pursue a different line of con- 
duct. The grant-earning capacity of each scholar had then to be 
considered, and all were to be brought up to the same standard. 
The result was that self-help, the chief resource of the secondary 
teacher, was almost ignored in the elementary school. The secondary 
teacher is now learning, however slowly, that he must do more than 
merely hear tasks. On the other hand, the elementary teacher has 
yet to learn that self-help is for the child’s benefit. The habit of 
working alone should form an essential part of every child’s educa- 
tion. The secondary teacher has been in the habit of expecting too 
much from the average pupil; the elementary teacher has expected 
too little. Each may learn something from the other, and if, by a 
proper system of training, they can be blended together, the educa- 
tion of this country will be the gainer thereby. 

Recent legislation, partly on the lines of the Report of the latest 
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Royal Commission, has resulted in a measure of registration of 
teachers becoming law, which will bring the subject of the training of 
secondary teachers into the arena of educational politics. The great 
majority of the teachers in secondary schools may be said to have 
received little or no real training. Many of them are graduates of 
some university, with honours qualifications in science, languages, or 
literature, but without the ability to impart instruction, excepting, 
of course, those masters who are “ born to teach.” On the contrary, 
a good many who have passed through a training college course, and 
have, in addition, taken a degree at a university, are in the happy 
position of possessing the ideal amount of training and education 
necessary to make a cultured and successful teacher. 

One of the conditions of enrolment in the new register, which it 
will be the special function of the Board of Education to keep, and 
of the Consultative Committee to frame, is certain to be that the 
teacher in a secondary or technical school, as the case may be, shall 
give proof of his ability toteach. In addition to experience in actual 
teaching, which will no doubt count for a good deal, the possession 
of a degree or some certificate in the theory and art of education 
will be required. Graduate teachers who have passed through a 
training college course and possess the Government certificate will 
therefore find no difficulty in being registered 

It is, however, otherwise with the teacher who has had the 
required experience without the possession of any recognised 
certificate or degree. He will in all probability find it to his 
advantage to qualify at once by passing an examination, if he desires 
his name placed on the register. Under the present regulations of 
the code, it is impossible for an untrained teacher to undergo 
examination for a Government certificate unless he is a graduate of 
some university or has passed an equivalent examination. The 
problem which now awaits solution is the fixing upon such a scheme 
as shall be accepted by the various educational authorities which 
employ the teachers. This scheme should certify that the teacher 
has undergone not only a thorough course of training in the most 
practical methods of teaching the subject or subjects he professes to 
teach ; but, also, that he has passed a satisfactory examination in 
these subjects. All existing teachers, who have had the required 
experience and can produce evidence of ability to teach and a 
certificate proving knowledge of the theory and practice of education, 
as well as all trained and certificated graduates, engaged in secondary 
schools, will at once have their names placed on the new register. 
The remainder will probably be allowed to qualify within a certain 
period of time. 

All new teachers will require to undergo some system of training 
in connection with a university or otherwise. This may be done in 
various ways. Arrangements have already been made for training 
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secondary teachers in the day training colleges, which are now 
affiliated with several of the university colleges throughout the 
kingdom, and these are largely taken advantage of. The universities 
of Scotland possess chairs of education, with professorships or 
lectureships attached thereto, while the University of Edinburgh 
grants a “schoolmaster’s diploma” to graduates who pass an 
examination in the theory, history, and art of education. Similar 
diplomas are now granted by most of the other English universities, 
including Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Durham. 

The system adopted by the College of Preceptors is the one which 
probably reaches nearest the ideal of training for the secondary 
teacher. It has already been tried with successful results in 
America, and is likely to become popular soon in this country. In 
America, as in Europe, it is now being recognised that the fact of 
having received a good education, even if that education include a 
university course, is not a sufficient guarantee of fitness for the teach- 
ing profession. The idea that mere college graduation equips for 
successful teaching has now received its final quietus. The value of 
professional training in itself, apart altogether from its connection 
with scholastic equipment, is being emphasised more than ever. It 
is now a question beyond debate that some special professional 
preparation is necessary before a teacher can safely be entrusted 
with teaching responsibility ; otherwise the teacher's work must of 
necessity partake very much of the nature of an experiment upon 
the children under instruction, If the professions of doctor of 
medicine and of teacher are compared the moral is obvious that as 
no right-thinking parent would allow an unqualified practitioner to 
prescribe for his child’s body, so it should be impossible for that far 
less understood and delicate something called “mind” to be 
entrusted to the care of one whose only qualification for the post is 
the possession of a certain amount of useful knowledge and informa- 
tion. The only remedy for such a state of matters is to insist upon 
the secondary teacher being fully equipped for his work, not merely 
by carefal scholastic preparation, but by a consideration of the 
principles and methods of teaching and by actual class work. 

This remedy has already been tried with success in America, an: 
might with advantage be adopted in the mother country. England 
and America would thus join hands, in this as in many other 
important projects. The Americans are really English, being of 
the same Anglo-Saxon stock, and what suits them ought to suit us 
on this side of the Atlantic. The inhabitants of Great Britain and 
the United States of America, as well as Canada, form part of the 
same great English-speaking race, and inherit the same noble 
language and literature with a common life of thought and feeling. 
Surely, then, in matters of education, they may yet agree to show a 
united front, and to work for one common aim. 
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The system so successfully adopted in America is that of univer- 
sity departments, connected either with the State Universities or 
with the Endowed University Colleges. These include courses of 
study in philosophy, psychology, and the history, science, and art 
of education, given in connection with the various chairs of educa- 
tion. There are lectures on the methods of teaching, and the theory, 
history, and practice of education. The subjects may be chosen to 
count towards a degree, or may be taken by post-graduates. <A 
complete ‘“teacher’s course” lasts four years, during which time 
the teacher receives a thorough theoretical and practical training for 
his work. A “ teacher's diploma” is presented on graduation, and 
a “teacher’s certificate” granted by the faculty ou gaining both a 
degree and a diploma, qualifies for teaching in any school of the 
State. It will thus be seen that the granting of certificates is not 
the function of the Government in America, but of the State univer- 
sities, and “thereby hangs a tale” ! 

In many of the universities of America there are two complete 
courses of training—an elementary and an advanced—in the same 
department, the distinction being based chiefly on the difference of 
qualification needed for admission. Students, therefore, who are 
qualified to enter the university may pursue the elementary course, 
which corresponds to the normal school course, only those of the 
third and fourth years, or graduates, taking up the advanced course. 
The certificate gained at the end of the elementary course qualifies 
the holder to teach for two years in any public and State-aided 
school, whether primary, grammar, or higher grade. The advanced 
course leads on to a degree, and the students cf this course usually 
become teachers of secondary schools cr colleges. The degree 
entitles to a life certificate to teach in any of the public schools of 
the State. The school is thus a kind of graduate school for the 
training of teachers of all grades and classes. The only arrange- 
ment for practical work consists of visits to schools for the purposes 
of observation. 

The State Universities of America follow more or less strictly the 
lines of the German universities, both in regard to organisation and 
methods of study. There is also a constant tendency to study 
German lines of thought. The two great schools of American 
psychology, which are making most rapid strides and influencing 
education in an enormous degree, are the Herbartians or Realists, 
and the Experimental Psychologists, both of which owe their origin 
to the German universities. The unification of these two schools of 
thought under one definite scheme could not fail to produce an ideal 
system of educational training both for teachers and taught. In 
addition to this, the German universities possess a modern feature 
not yet adopted either in England or America. An experiment has 
been tried in Jena by the establishment of a practising school 
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attached to the university—a means of connecting the theoretical 
and practical sides of training. Such a connection would be of the 
utmost value to the university departments in this country. It has 
been found that the instruction in such departments, although of the 
greatest possible utility as a theoretical basis for teaching and 
organising in secondary schools, is incomplete unless opportunities 
are supplied of gaining actual experience in teaching. 

Harvard University, in America, seems to have been the first to 
set the example of affording the opportunity for actual teaching to 
its students. The connection brought about between the college 
department and the secondary schools, by the constant attendance 
of students in the school-rooms of the neighbourhood, may possibly 
yet develop into a system whereby trained students may act as 
substitutes in these schools. Apart, however, from this possible 
future connection, there is now an important practical relationship 
between Harvard University and some of the secondary schools in 
the form of supervision. A system of examination of the teaching 
in such schools as make application has been established, and so the 
important principle has been acknowledged that chief among the 
functions of a university is that of directing and stimulating secondary 
education. This principle has, to some extent, been adopted in 
England in recent years in connection with the College of Preceptors, 
the Oxford Junior and Senior Local and the Cambridge Training 
Syndicate Examinations. 

A practising school, properly organised as a part of the university, 
and having as its principal a professor of education and a member of 
the university faculty, might, besides affording a practising ground 
for secondary teachers, be the means of supplying tested psycho- 
logical facts to the teaching world in general, and would greatly 
assist the university department to fulfil its true function, that of 
stimulating research in teaching and of unifying the whole system of 
education in the State. Such a provision, moreover, would furnish 
a remedy for many existing evils in education, produced by the over- 
lapping of educational authorities, and would in course of time help 
to form the crowning edifice of the much-coveted ladder from the 
primary school to the university. 

J. S. Lawson, M.A, 





A FORGOTTEN NOVEL. 


WILi1aM Gopwin, the husband of Mary Wollstonecraft—the famous 
and unfortunate author of the Rights of Woman—and father of the 
gifted wife of Shelley, was a typical Englishman. A nativé of 
Wisbech, Cambridgeshire, born and bred a Nonconformist of the 
straitest and strictest sect of Calvinism, he united in his own person 
most of the virtues and the faults of our insular character. In his 
intense and passionate aspirations after freedom, right, and fair-play 
for all men, the democratic author of Political Justice resembles 
Plato, the aristocrat—who, however, it must be. remembered, 
restricted the benefits of his glorified d:cacocévy to members of the 
privileged Hellenic race—and it is curious to note that, apparently 
on the principle that extremes meet, Briton and Athenian had much 
in common on other points also. It was on this theme alone that 
Godwin could wax enthusiastic; no Chauvinist of the Revolution 
ever penned or uttered a more daring sentiment than the following, 
which may be found in his Sketches of History: “God Himself has 
no right to be a tyrant.” Nor was his utterance merely academic ; 
for he proved that he possessed plenty of Anglo-Saxon grit, as well 
as the courage of his convictions, when in 1794, at his own imminent 
risk and peril, he took his place by the side of his friends—Holcroft, 
Horne Tooke, Thelwall, and Hardy—when they were arraigned for 
high treason. In all else he was cool, phlegmatic, methodical, pre- 
cise, aninspired, and, on the surface, unemotional and unsympathetic. 
The even stream of his uneventful life was not once rippled by the 
divine aura of romanticism; and there never was a man who might 
with better grace have adopted as his motto, “ pas trop de zéle,” 
exemplifying as he does that rather questionable maxim in the whole 
course of his career. As is often the case with those who are 
blessed with the knack of subordinating the passions to the reason, 
he lived to a great age—completing his eightieth year—and died 
in the full possession of his faculties. 

That great and lucid thinker, Dr. Martineau, who has recently 
passed away into the ewigkeit, notices, as a remarkable fact, that 
the cold mathematical monism of Spinoza has ever had an irresistible 
fascination for ardent and poetic spirits, who, one might primd facie 
suppose, would be rather repelled than attracted by that Puritan 
amongst philosophers; it strikes us as almost equally strange 
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that the burning, sensitive soul of Shelley—the Cor Cordium of 
humanity—so masculine in its might, so feminine in its tenderness, 
should have clung to Godwin as a teacher and a model, and that 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, the romancist par excellence of mysticism, 
should have revered him in life, and become——in the case of Lugenz 
Aram — his literary executor. For Shelley was certainly the 
Agathon, and Bulwer the Alcibiades, of this somewhat uninteresting 
and prosaic English Socrates. May it not be that fiery genius, like 
the Iberian and Chalybian steel of old, is best tempered and annealed 
in the icy fountain of the reine vernunft, and that a wholesome 
instinct leads Pegasus occasionally, after quaffing his fill of the rosy 
vapours of imagination, to take a medicinal draught of the cool and 
anti-febrile waters of common sense ? 

The disciple of the Encyclopedists, the lover of justice, the 
opponent of capital punishment, the hater of plutocrats, landed 
proprietors, Leibnitz, and the marriage laws, the correct, impassive 
doctrinaire, in the course of his long life committed one gross, 
unpardonable error—he wrote St. Leon. Fleetwood, Mandeville, and 
Clouwdesley are in the limbo of Ariosto; we might forgive him Caleb 
Williams—a jury of contemporary Irish littérateurs would probably 
have declined to convict him of corrupting the public taste by this 
performance, adding to their verdict the rider, “ not to do it again” 
—bnt St. Leon ! 

Godwin certainly mistook his métier when he posed before an 
astonished world as a novelist. A daring and virile thinker, an 
able essayist, with a keen insight into, if a somewhat bizarre con- 
ception of, the remedies for the social and political abuses of his 
day, he had not the slightest tincture of the curiosa felicitas, the 
vivid and prolific imagination, the exquisite sense of local colouring, 
the vraisemblance, the vision which enabled savants like Voltaire and 
Rousseau to shine as consummate artists in purely literary fields. 
Such mistakes, however, have often been made by many men of 
respectable attainments, who, straying from the broad road of science 
into the amena diverticula of fiction, have been promptly taught by 
the popular verdict that trespassers are not tolerated in those fasci- 
nating retreats. Sutor ne supra crepidam. 

Caleb Williams, morbid and dreary as it is to the last degree, and 
written to a great extent with a view to airing its author's very 
peculiar views on jurisprudence, may nevertheless interest the 
student of mental pathology dealing as his special métier with 
unusual phases of psychic malady ; for the character of the wretched 
Falkland is sketched with a masterly hand. In St. Leon, however, 
we look in vain for any such analytical power—just as vainly as we 
look for a coherent plot or even the raison d'étre of the book. 

In this extraordinary work Godwin presents the unedifying, and, 
indeed, aggravating spectacle of a blind man who has groped his 
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way into a cavern of the Jin, and stands there surrounded by 
glittering piles of treasure which he cannot appreciate, or even see. 
Never did writer select a: theme more replete with dazzling poten- 
tialities ; never did writer more egregiously fail to use his oppor- 
tunities. The keynote, struck so confidently in the preface, is the 
opus magnum ; but the subsequent performance reminds us of the 
Horatian “ parturiwnt montes ; nascetur ridiculus mus.” 

The pursuit of that illusory will-o’-the-wisp, the swmmum bonum, 
has ever engaged the elect spirits of humanity. Dismissing from 
consideration the obscure origines of early philosophy, we find that 
the Stoics called this Virtue, the Cyrenaics Pleasure, the Sceptics and 
Epicureans Undisturbed Serenity (4rapa&ia). In the Middle Ages 
the mirage was dignified with the name of the opus magnum, with 
its two grand and inseparable branches—the Philosopher’s Stone 
(the art of transmuting baser metals into gold) and the Elixir of Life. 
The master of the opus magnum was the master of wealth, power, 
potential happiness, and the means of protracting the enjoyment of 
these good things in secula seculorum. But the lofty sage of 
KG6nigsberg, endowed with a grander vision and animated with a 
wider hope than Greek philosopher or medieval alchemist ever knew, 
extends the purview of the eternal quest to the noumenal sphere, 
and enunciates as the three postulates of Practical Reason: 
Immortality, Freedom, and God (whose existence renders possible and 
guarantees that junction of virtue and happiness which, together 
‘with the enjoyment of freedom and immortality, constitutes the true 
summum bonum). 

Godwin’s romance of St. Leon, then, as we have said, deals with 
the second of these stadia. Here we have all the materials for a 
thrilling tale of mystery @ Ja Zanoni, and a Strange Story—materials 
which a Balzac or an Edgar Allen Poe would have exploited to the 
utmost, and which the elder Dumas, in his Memoirs of a Physician, 
and Maturin, in his Melmoth the Wanderer, turned to fair account. 
But Godwin utterly fails to rise to the occasion. From the first 
page to the last his narrative is heavy, dull, bald, and jejune; there 
is no dialogue worthy of the name; there is not a single melo- 
dramatic incident; but, en revanche, we have prosy and interminable 
moral reflections and soliloquies without end. ‘The action of the 
story shifts from France to Switzerland, from Switzerland to Italy, 
Spain, Hungary, and elsewhere ; but there is absolutely no descrip- 
tion of natural scenery attempted. For aught that there is in this 
way to enliven us and relieve the deadly monotony of the tale, the 
author might just as well have restricted his dramatis persone to the 
flat and narrow limits of his native town of Wisbech. 

St. Leon practically begins with the siege and battle of Pavia— 
the account constituting perhaps the brightest part of the book. 
After the defeat of the French and the capture of Francis I. by his 
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great rival, the Emperor Charles V., St. Leon, who, by-the-bye, is a 
count and a member of a distinguished family, returns to France, 
where he marries a noble and virtuous demoiselle, Marguerite de 
Damville. 

Giving way to gambling—a vice which comes in for some very 
just and severe strictures at the author’s hands—our hero loses all 
his fortune and his ancestral domains, and retires with his wife and 
children to Switzerland, where he meets with an unbroken succession 
of losses and misfortunes. 

While residing near Constance in the latter end of the year 1544, 
St. Leon is one day accosted by an aged and dilapidated stranger, 
who gives out that he is a Venetian, Francesco Zampieri, by name, 
a statement which he subsequently declares to be apocryphal. 

Under a vow of secrecy this mysterious and unveracious individual, 
who is at the point of death, imparts to St. Leon, in return for 
shelter and concealment in a summer-house, his knowledge of the 
opus magnum, and straightway expires.1 This opportune exit of the 
stranger can only, of course, be explained on the supposition that 
his immortality was optional and dependent upon repeated doses of 
the Elixir Vite. 

The sudden change in his fortunes, which St. Leon is forbidden 
by his vow to explain even to his wife, leads to family estrangements 
and unhappiness; and the possession of enormous wealth, for which 
he cannot account, exposes him to grave suspicion and even persecu- 
tion wherever he turns. Things go from bad to worse. His son 
Charles leaves him, believing his riches dishonestly obtained ; his 
faithful wife Marguerite dies broken-hearted ; he becomes a wanderer, 
and finds his way into the dungeons of the Spanish Inquisition. 
He effects his escape while on the road to an auto da fé at Valladolid ; 
and his subsequent experiences in the house of the Jew Mordecai 
remind us so strongly of a similar episode in Melmoth the Wanderer 
that we are led to suspect something more than a mere literary 
coincidence, although the stupendous genius of Maturin might well 
have enabled him to dispense with picking up such unconsidered 
crumbs from the scantily furnished table of Godwin’s fancy. 

Once more—woe worth the day!—St. Leon sets out on his 
travels, which are, if that be possible, more unutterably stupid than 
before. He is everywhere dogged by calamity. Bathos, however, 
is eventually reached when, under the name of D’Aubigny and the 
outward semblance of a mere youth, he meets with and becomes the 
bosom friend of his runaway son Charles, who has reached the age 
of thirty-two and is a commander in the Austrian service. 

The story abruptly terminates with the flight of St. Leon in order 
to avoid a duel—the result of jealousy—with his own son, who 
henceforth becomes the ‘assassin of his father’s character,” of 
course, in perfect ignorance of his identity. The masquerading 
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D’Aubigny, alias the Sieur de Chatillon, alias the Count de St. Leon, 
derives what satisfaction he can from the ultimate union of his son 
—who is his capital enemy—with Pandora, the “lady in the case,” 
not the classical dame with the box. 

Such is the lame and impotent conclusion of the Travels of St. Leon. 

lf there be any moral in this dull farrago of crass absurdities, it 
is the exceedingly obvious one that boundless wealth and interminable 
length of days do not necessarily mean happiness. 


W. B. WALLACE. 











UNHALLOWED OFFSPRING. 


Britons once honour’d, erst whose deeds were just, 
Whom million’d lures of ruthless gains to be 
Tempted to stoop not, nor to bow the knee 

To wanton conquest—whom the weak could trust : 
Now filled with dreams of world-domain and lust 
Send forth their grasping arm across the sea, 
Following their grasping mind, enslave the free, 
And drag their priceless heritage in the dust ; 

On brainless throats and heartless lungs rely 

Of mobs that welcome rapine, and decry 

A people brave and proud they cannot tame, 

On whose sparse ranks they futile hosts have hurl’d. 
Alas! that such unhallowed offspring claim 


A dam once pregnant with a selfless world. 


JAMES ARTHUR GIBSON. 





THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


FROM THE SWEDISH OF GUSTAF FRODING. 


THE stars twinkled silently many a hundred 
Centuries past, and the woods lay asleep. 
The cataract roared and the mill-wheel it thundered, 
Sparks flew and sputtered, 
Earth shook and muttered, 
The blows of the hammer rang hollow and deep. 


The bellows were blowing and furnace-flames curling— 
Choking’s the heat that the forges arouse— 
The grimy and sweaty blacksmiths were hurling 
Sledge-hammer blows on 
Bars with red glows on, 
And fashioning iron to hammers and ploughs. 


‘They give us dross for ore, 
And kicks for our toil accurst ; 
They thrash our backs like straw ; 
With gin they then quench our thirst, 


“ My wife through hunger died ; 
My daughter’s the workshop’s scorn ; 
The foreman’s not denied 
He’s dad of the girl’s first-born. 


“ He fires hell for us lot 
With his thumps and fisticuff. 
Some day he'll get, white hot, 
A bar thrust into his scruff.” 
VoL. 157.—No., 6. 
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The cataract roared on, the hammer kept raining 
Blows far out-dinning the murmurers’ hiss, 
And nobody heard a sound from complaining, 
Cheated, and plundered 
Men for a hundred 
Odd years of despair and of gin-soddened bliss. 


WILLIAM FREDERICK HarVEY. 





HUMAN LIFE. 


Ss 


Hours on hours with scanty pause for sleeping, 
While the gath’ring storm-cloud fiercely lowers, 
Eyelids, worn with watching, smart with weeping 
Hours on hours. 


Fighting stubbornly ’gainst Nature’s powers, 
Sowing cornlands, with dull hope of reaping, 
Doomed to early blight by vernal showers. 


Gathered treasures with a thief for keeping, 
Time, a toothless mastiff, slow devours. 
So, across the torrid waste are creeping 
Hours on hours, 


Il. 


Days on days without surcease of sorrow, 
When the wearied mourner’s sickened gaze 
Strains to catch the first beams of the morrow 
Days on days ; 


Groping blindly in toil-trodden ways, 
From despair he hopes some gleam to borrow, 
Some clue guiding through life’s tangled maze. 


But the voice of earthly love rings hollow ; 
‘* All is vanity,” the Preacher says. 
Broken is thy golden lyre, Apollo 
Days on days. 
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III. 


Years on years old Jason’s golden fleeces 

Fall before Life’s briars and Time’s shears ; 
Shattered lies the golden bowl in pieces, 
Years on years ; 


Like a phantom over mist-hung meres 
When an autumn sunset slow deceases, 
Or a cere-cloth wet with orphan tears. 


"Neath the tinsel crown that folly leases 

Grins a death-mask with sardonic leers. 
Second childhood waits on age’s creases 
Years on years. 


WItuiaM FREDERICK HARVEY. 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expression 
of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous 
Friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical 
concern, both from the Editor and from each other. | 


A PLEA FOR IRELAND. 


As one who takes his stand upon the broad lines of “a sane 
Imperialism,” and to whom the cries of political parties appeal not 
at all, I venture to claim the indulgence of the columns of your 
Review for the discussion of a problem which admittedly affects the 
honour and the interests of the Empire in no degree less than did 
the claims of those “thousands of British subjects kept permanently 
in the position of helots, constantly chafing under undoubted 
grievances, and calling vainly for redress” in the summer of 1899. 

But while the South African ulcer is slowly but surely healing, 
the Irish sore remains sometimes virulent, sometimes slight, but 
always painful to the eyes of the unprejudiced observer when he 
turns his gaze from far distant portions of the Empire to the 
heart of the Island Kingdom. Across that narrow strait of 
water lies a land, favoured by nature, where for a hundred 
years has arisen in varying tones of bitter discontent and angry 
menace the cry of an oppressed nation persistently struggling 
towards the goal of its final emancipation. Is it beyond 
the strength of English statesmen to lay aside the prejudices 
which party passion inspires and to approach in a_ broad, 
tolerant spirit the question of Ireland’s nationhoud? Is there no 
room in these days of Imperial federation for the favourable 
consideration of an Irish constitution ? 

There is not one Englishman, whatever his political creed, who, 
looking back upon the history of Ireland, can declare that she 
has been justly or wisely governed. Every concession has been 
given grudgingly, and has too often been extorted in the face of 
compromising hostility. And yet in spite of so damning a record 
we expect to find a loyal and contented Ireland! 
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The present condition of Ireland has recently been the subject of 
much discussion; and in various quarters the Government has been 
urged to adopt ‘‘ stern measures,” and to suppress the United Irish 
League. That league isin very much the same position as the old Land 
League. It is, in fact, nothing less than a provisional Irish Government. 
The words in which Canning described the Catholic Association may 
be applied with equal justice to it: ‘ Self-elected, self-constituted, 
self-assembled, self-adjourned, acknowledging no superior, tolerating 
no equal, interfering in all stages with the administration of justice, 
levying contributions and discharging all the functions of regular 
government, it obtained a complete mastery and control over the 
masses of the Irish people.” It is this force which to-day confronts 
Dablin Castle and the British Government, and renders both alike 
powerless in the face of its edicts. The agrarian difficulty is still 
the root of Irish agitation. What has been done, and what is being 
done, and with what measure of permanent success, to remedy a 
state of affairs which all men unite in terming deplorable ? 

The commission over which Mr. Horace Plunkett presides is but a 
meagre attempt to grapple with the problem, and the Land Bill 
introduced a few days ago into the House of Commons is confessedly 
a measure designed rather to contribute to the smoother working of 
former Land Acts than to confront boldly ina spirit of statesmanship 
the question of the expropriation of the Irish landlord in the southern 
and western districts of Ireland. It is, I believe, generally admitted 
by those who have made an impartial study of the problem, that the 
only hope of an ultimate settlement lies in the establishment of a 
peasant proprietary. So long ago as December 1880, a man whom 
no Englishman could accuse of partisanship, General Gordon himself, 
visited the south-west of Ireland, “in the hope of discovering how 
some settlement could be made of the Irish question, which, like a 
fretting cancer, eats away our vitals as a nation.” I make no 
apology for quoting his views upon the problem, which has altered 
in but slight degree from the circumstances which then attended it : 


“(i.) A gulf of antipathy exists between the landlords and tenants of 
the north-west, west, and south-west of Ireland. It is a gulf which is 
not caused alone by the question of rent; there is a complete lack of 
sympathy between these two classes. . . . 

** (ii.) No half-measured Acts which left the landlords with any say to 
the tenantry of these portions of Ireland will be of any use... . Any 
half-measures will only place the Government face to face with the people 
of Ireland as the champions of the landlord interest. 

“(iii.) My idea is that, seeing a deadlock has occurred between the 
present landlords and tenants, the Government should purchase up the 
rights of the landlords over the whole, or greater part, of Longford, West- 
meath, Clare, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Leitrim, Sligo, Mayo, Cavan, and 
Donegal. The yearly rental of these districts is some four millions ; if the 
Government give the landlords twenty years’ purchase, it would cost 
£80,000,000, which at 3} per cent. would give a yearly interest of 
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£2,800,000, of which £2,500,000 could be recovered ; the lands would be 
Crown lands; they would be administered by a Land Commission, which 
would be supplemented by an Emigration Commission, ‘which might for a 
short time need £100,000. This would not injure the landlords, and, so 
far as it is an interference with proprietary rights, it is as just as is the 
law which forces Lord A. to allow a railway through his park for the 
public benefit. 

“(iv.) For the rest of Ireland I would pass an Act allowing free sale of 
leases, fair rents, and a Government valuation. 

* In conclusion, I must say, from all accounts and my own observation, 
that the state of our fellow-countrymen in the parts I have named is worse 
than that of any people in the world, let alone Europe. I believe that 
these people are made as we are, that they are patient beyond belief, loyal, 
but at the same time broken-spirited and desperate, living on the verge of 
starvation in places in which we would not keep our cattle.” 


It is twenty-two years since General Gordon promulgated views 
which were at that time, needless to say, scouted as being the 
visionary scheme of an idealist. Yet how many of these views have 
formed the bases of Acts of Parliament, and have received the 
sanction of the very politicians who derided them! The main 
conception was endorsed by Mr. Gladstone, when in the spring of 
1886, concurrently with the first Home Rule Bill, he introduced a 
Land Bill whose chief feature was the buying out of the Irish land- 
lords by the State at a twenty years’ purchase of the judicial rents. 
That measure, whose fate is well known, would have established at 
a cost of fifty millions (giving the tenant forty-nine years to repay 
the money advanced at a rate of four per cent.) a peasant proprietary 
in Ireland. 

How many politicians are there to-day in the House of Commons 
who, looking back upon the history of the past and viewing the 
present state of Ireland, would not believe that those measures 
involving the pacification of that country would not have been a 
gain to England and an incalculable blessing to Ireland? Is there 
any alternative of a satisfactory nature which will once and for all 
terminate the agrarian difficulty in Ireland: I know of only one 
scheme, and it is hardly of the nature of an alternative, since it 
would involve a Government loan, Mr. Wyndham recently pointed 
out as a mark of Ireland’s prosperity the increase of deposits in the 
Government’s Savings Banks (Ireland): but these deposits go to 
enhance the credit of the British Government, and are not the con- 
tribution of Ireland’s agricultural labourers. But possibly if these 
deposits were supplemented by the Government for the purpose of 
enabling the peasant to purchase his holding: if, in short, the 
Government established a great Land Bank upon the Raiffeisen 
system, which has been so successful upon the Continent, a measure 
not offensive to the landlords and touching at once the very heart of 
the question would be propounded that might satisfy the aspirations 
of the Irish peasantry. 
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Bat there remains above all the national demand for self-govern- 
ment. A subordinate Parliament acknowledging in the fullest 
terms the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament is a constitutional 
demand which outrages no principle of justice and violates no prin- 
ciple of prudence. But it is said that the claim urged now is one 
of absolute independence and complete separation. Economic 
conditions and the very condition of national security makes and 
always would make Ireland dependent upon the United Kingdom. 
Grant Ireland a subordinate Parliament with control of national 
affairs—and such a Parliament is merely the extension of county 
government—and she will be the first to realise her natural position 
within the Empire. Lord Rosebery at Liverpool said: “ If Ireland 
were loyal I would gladly give her the privileges of the self-govern- 
ing colonies.” Give her those privileges, and you will find her 
loyalty assured. Is there one Englishman who can believe that if 
Ireland had those privileges she would voluntarily place herself at 
the mercy of a foreign Power? Imagine Australia demanding the 
protection of Russia, or Canada craving for German domination ! 
Still less is it possible to conceive the Irishman who has fought 
strenuously for the right of self-government, and to whom the peace 
and prosperity of Ireland is dear, welcoming a Continental invader 
bringing upon Ireland all the horrors of war. 

‘“We cannot give Ireland self-government because she is dis- 
loyal,” is the cry of the politician alike ignorant of the teaching of 
history and incapable of understanding. The men who were pro- 
claimed rebels because they insisted upon the government of Canada 
by the Canadians, were called to power as responsible Ministers of 
the Crown. And this was the work of Sir Robert Peel. Australia 
was seething with disaffection because England was deluging her 
with a criminal population: she was granted representative govern- 
ment by the first ministry of Lord Derby. Have the Colonials 
responded to the call of Empire? Let the veldt of South Africa 
bear witness to their loyalty. But Ireland is not separated by two 
thousand leagues of ocean: and yet the remnants of a nation’s man- 
hood have left the imperishable record of their valour writ large upon 
the kopjes of South Africa. Surely Ireland may lay claim to some 
generosity—apart from justice—even if the cheers of the member 
for South Donegal, at the announcement of a recent disaster, are 
computed in the reckoning. 

But there is another argument in favour of conceding self-govern- 
ment to Ireland: and it is one which, I venture to think, will ulti- 
mately ensure the triumph of what is known as the Home Rule 
cause, It is the inability of the Imperial Parliament to cope with 
the legislation necessary for the practical needs of these islands, and 
simultaneously to deal with those larger Imperial issues which are 
constantly demanding immediate discussion and settlement. At 
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present the House of Commons may be called upon to deal with the 
drainage of Dublin or England’s position in the Pacific within the 
same honr, and an acrimonious discussion upon the former may 
result in the country being kept in a state of suspense in critical 
hours. Consequently, millions of public money may have to be 
voted without the slightest discussion, and then, when a crisis occurs, 
every one is surprised that the Government Departments are in an 
absolutely inefficient condition. Even if the House of Commons 
were composed of business men, entirely agreed as to the country’s 
interests, it would still be absurd to expect it satisfactorily 
to accomplish the work with which it is now confronted. Com- 
mon sense alone proclaims some scheme of general devolution 
neceseary. 

But it is not upon that ground alone, vital as it may be, that I 
would urge the claim of Ireland to the privileges and rights of the 
self-governing colonies. “In my judgment,” said Parnell, in the 
discussion on the Home Rule Bill, “there is no half-way house 
between the concession of legislative autonomy to Ireland and the 
disfranchisement of the country, and her government as a Crown 
Colony.” All those measures which since that date English poli- 
ticians have devised have served only to emphasise the truth of that 
declaration. Chronic disaffection and bitter resentment still smoulder 
in the breast of the Irish peasant. And the loyalty that would be 
the natural corollary of emancipation finds no place in the heart of 
the Catholic Celt. 

The misgovernment that through long years tortured Ireland into 
disaffection, drove men to despair, and created a revolutionary move- 
ment is responsible not only for the depopulation of that country but 
for the unabated detestation which two-thirds of the Irish people 
cherish for English rule, Abortive insurrections, Fenian movements, 
and Coercion Acts have not fostered the spirit of allegiance. A 
century’s oppression has not obliterated the memories of ‘98. The 
cry of “God save Ireland” is still the half-choked utterance of a 
nation endeavouring to escape from servitude with an endurance 
which has elevated suffering into martyrdom. “There is not,” to 
paraphrase the Scottish poet, ‘amongst all the martyrologies that 
ever were penned so rueful a narrative as the history of Ireland.” 
And that history, while for the warning of English statesmen she 
notes the errors of the past, yet deliberately pronounces the ripe 
verdict of the future. 

Remove from the atmosphere of party politics the question of a 
nation’s freedom ; approach in a spirit of comprehensive statesman- 
ship the problem of a people’s welfare. And in the hour of 
conceding the just demands of a righteous cause, we close the strife of 
centuries and we bury the enmities of countless generations; for 
Ireland there dawns a day rich with the promise of peace and of 
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material prosperity : once again from her soil shal] spring a happy 
and contented people: and from far distant shores she shall welcome 
back to her fertile bosom the children whom an unenlightened 
policy has driven forth in the dark ways of exile. And for England, 
the great emancipator of nations, there remains the proud conscious- 
ness of righting a great wrong, the consciousness of an act of wisdom, 
an act of final reconciliation, and of an act of justice. 


Lypston 8S. M. Newman. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE, 


Mr. Joun R, Dos Passos is singularly opportune with his Commercial 
Trusts: The Growth and Rights of Aggregated Capital! It is only 
in form that the Trust differs from the ordinary corporation or limited 
company. Whether a company has forty millions or one million is 
only a question of degree. It is the consequences that form the 
distinction, and these, as Mr. Passos remarks, may lead to grave 
results. The courts of the United States, he says, ‘“‘ applying the old 
and effete rules of monopoly or public policy, have almost unanimously 
declared these so-called ‘trusts’ illegal. But in the contest between 
the technical principles of law and the progress of trade the law has 
succumbed and the trusts have multiplied with great rapidity.” The 
problem Mr. Passos sets out to solve is whether the operation of 
natural laws will be sufficient to check the evils of these mammoth 
commercial consolidations, or whether the law of the land is powerful 
enough to control them, and, if not, whether it is necessary to 
regulate them by express legislation. After giving a history of the 
growth of industrial concerns and the medizval creation and 
restraints of monopolies he arrives at the conclusion that the law in 
the States is in existence to deal with trusts, if only it could be 
enforced. His book is really nothing but a whole-hearted defence 
of the Trust. So far as the aggregation of capital is concerned we 
agree with his views. It is a natural development, and has come to 
stay and no legislation will or ought to stop it. The next question 
is this, is the Trust to be worked for the benefit of the classes or of 
the masses? The Trust is a monopoly, and Mr. Passos knows little 
of economic statistics if he really thinks, as he states, that the mass 
of capital in the States is held by the masses. In this country and 
on the Continent we are working towards the legitimate goal of the 
Trust. Aggregations of capital must be held in the hands of 
municipalities or of the State. Gradually in this country large 
undertakings are passing into the hands of municipalities, and 
on the Continent and in our colonies, railways, and other industrial 


1 Commercial Trusts: the Growth and Rights of Aggregated Capital. An Argument 
delivered before the Industrial Commission at Washington, D.C., December 9, 1899. 
Corrected and revised by John R. Dos Passos, of the New York Bar. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1901. 
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concerns are passing into the possession and control of the State. 
If it is to be a question between a few individuals controlling the 
necessaries of life or the State, there will be no doubt in this 
country at any rate as to which it is to be. Moreover, there can be 
no question that if a trust did succeed in obtaining the sole control 
of our food supplies the courts would very quickly find such a 
corporation illegal, and if under such circumstances the findings of 
the court were disregarded we should cease to deserve the name of 
Englishmen if that trust lived another hour. Of this natural 
development through municipalisation and nationalisation there is 
no trace in this book, and although it is an admirable argument for 
law and order in favour of the Trust, of aggregation of capital, 
of commercial progress, all this is little to the point, unless it is 
pointed out how a phenomenon, which in one form is a hideous 
tyrant, may, in another, become a beneficent servant for the public 
good. 

The February number of the Journal of the Royal Colonial 
Institute! contains a seasonable paper, entitled the “ High Plateaux 
of Natal: their Climate and Resources,” by Mr. Emile McMaster, 
who has been resident in that district for some fifteen years. He 
quotes Dr. Allen for the statement that tuberculosis and enteric 
fever do not exist in the Highlands of Natal, which also presents 
great possibilities for making money. 

The Social Evil, with Special Reference to Conditions existing in the 
City of New York,? is the Report of the Committee of Fifteen elected 
at a public meeting held at the Chamber of Commerce in the 
autumn of 1900. Mr. Stead has already made us acquainted with 
many of the most notorious features of prostitution and its alliance 
with the police in New York. The present treatise is mainly the 
work of Mr. Alvin S. Johnson, late Fellow in Economics at 
Columbia University, and now Instructor in Economics at Bryn- 
Mawr College. Mr. Johnson has adopted with success the historical 
and comparative method without which all practical reform must be 
merely empyrical. He deals first with the policy of classical 
times, medizeval Europe, and the modern world, and with the regu- 
lations designed to promote the same, After a description of the 
methods of regulation or suppression in the great European cities 
and discussions on the moral and sanitary aspects of the question, 
Mr. Johnson deals with the practical difficulties in the regulation of 
prostitution. Of the effectiveness of sanitary control, Mr. Johnson 
has not a high opinion, although he considers it does some good. In 
its application to New York the problem would be more difficult 


1 Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. Edited by the Secretary. No.3. February 
1902. 

2 The Social Evil, with Special Reference to Conditions existing in the City of New York. 
A Report prepared under the direction of the Committee of Fifteen. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1902. 
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and the good effect would probably be less, owing to the different 
social conditions. Laissez faire, however, is impossible, If nothing 
else is done, venereal disease at any rate must at all costs be checked 
and kept under control. With the “ Raines Law Hotel ” the social 
evil is closely connected, and Mr. Johnson deals with this subject in 
an appendix. Part ii. contains the suggested reforms of the Com- 
mittee. These are eminently practical. Overcrowding is attacked 
as a prolific source of sexual immorality. Entertainments or pro- 
vision for innocent amusements at the public expense are suggested 
as a counterpois to the attractions of low-class dancing-halls and 
saloons. Lastly, the improvement of the material conditions of 
the wage-earning class, especially of the young women, is regarded, 
and rightly so, as one of the strongest means of checking prosti- 
tution. 

Messrs. Ruegg and Mossep have paid a well-deserved compliment 
to Mr. Asquith, M.P., in dedicating their work, The Law of Factories 
and Workshops! to him, since not only did he, as Home Secretary, 
in the last Liberal administration, largely contribute to the passing 
of the Factory Act 1895, but he did probably more than any minister 
of the Crown, either before or since, to put into effect the provisions 
of factory legislation. The authors have adopted the modern fashion 
of legal text-book writers by giving in the introduction a brief 
historical summary of factory legislation. Lawyers are not supposed 
to be concerned with the history of law, but they certainly would be 
better able to deal with the particular laws involved, if they under- 
stood a little about their origin and development. The present work 
is based upon the Consolidating Statute of 1901, which comprises all 
the Acts relating to factories and .workshops in force prior to this 
Act. The sections of the Act are given under the various titles, each 
separate group being followed by explanatory notes. These notes 
appear to us admirably written. They are clear, concise, and to the 
point. This is a book which should find favour not only with 
lawyers, but with all concerned in matters connected with the 
subject. 

Tramway Companies and Local Authorities,2 by Mr. Frank Noel 
Keen, is sufficiently explained by its sub-title as ‘‘ Being a Collection 
of Special Provisions contained in Private Acts of Parliament of 
Tramway Companies, and relating particularly to the interests of 
Local Authorities.” These provisions have been taken by Mr. Keen 
from various private Acts and properly classified. They are not put 


1 The Law of Factories and Workshops. As codified and amended by the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901. Including all Special Rules and Orders published by 
authority and now in force relating to Factories and Workshops, and all Statutes 
affecting the same. By Alfred Henry Ruegg, K.C., of the Middle Temple, and 
Leonard Mossop, B.C.L., of Lincoln’s Inn. London: Stevens & Sons, Ltd. 1902. 

2 Tramway Companies and Local Authorities. Compiled and arranged by Frank 
Noel Keen, Barrister-at-Law, Parliamentary Draughtsman. London: Merritt & 
Hatcher, Ltd. 1902. 
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forward so much as precedents, nor as containing in all cases pro- 
visions desirable in substance or policy, but as suggesting the 
manner in which similar questions arising between local authorities 
and tramway companies may be settled. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Further North than Nansen, being the Voyage of the Polar Star} 
by H.R.H. the Duke of the Abruzzi, is the narrative of an attempt 
to beat the record established by Nansen. Wintering at Tepplitz Bay, 
in Prince Rudolph Island, the time was passed in making prepara- 
tions for the sledge journey to the North Pole. On February 21 
a start was made under the command of Commander Cogni, the . 
Dake being unable to lead the expedition in consequence of frost 
bite. The first start was a false one owing to the intense cold, and 
® fresh start had to be made on March 11. The system adopted was 
to divide the little party into three groups, one group returning on 
March 22. This party was never heard of again. On March 31 
the second group returned, and Cogni with three men was left to 
continue the journey north. Under terrible difficulties Nansen’s 
furthest point of latitude was reached, and next day the little party 
attained their object, having reached 86° 30’. The return journey 
was even more hazardous and arduous, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that Prince Rudolph’s Island was regained, As an example 
of strenuons and unremitting struggles against almost unsurmount- 
able obstacles, this enterprise cannot be excelled. But whether all 
this suffering is worth the results obtained may be questionable. 


1 Further North than Nansen, being the Voyage of the Polar Star. By H.R.H. the 
Duke of the Abruzzi. London: Howard Wilford Bell. 1901. 








History and Biography. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 


Mr. J. C. Kenwortuy claims for Tolstoy: his Life and Works,! that 
it is the only sincere and thorough estimate of his hero that has as 
yet been given to the public. Mr. Kenworthy evidently labours 
under the delusion that there is a widespread conspiracy on the part 
of the Press to misrepresent the character and doctrines of Tolstoy. 
His anger is more particularly directed, and most intemperately 
expressed, against Mr. Spielmann and the late Dr. Traill for certain 
hostile criticisms of What is Art? which appeared in Literature, 
In the case of Dr. Traill his indictment is based on nothing but the 
barest assumption of authorship. Tolstoy’s Your Gospels Harmonised 
and Translated is discredited by scholars; in a few years his minor 
religious writings will probably be forgotten ; but posterity may 
read The Kreutzer Sonata and Anna Karénina, and recognise in them 
the writings of a novelist of a high, but not of the highest, order. 
On the subject of spiritualism master and disciple differ. Count 
Tolstoy writes: ‘“‘ I am sorry for the importance that you attach to 
’ spiritualism. Your true and pure Christian faith and life are much 
more reliable than all that the spirits can say to you.” To which 
sensible rebuke Mr. Kenworthy replies: ‘I say, the new life of 
principle which Tolstoy has awakened must, to accomplish itself, 
also find its way to the spirit-world. I know (no one better) all 
that lies in the way; but I find myself, by pressure of fact and 
experience, compelled to this direction, as the way of final victory or 
defeat for the cause I serve with the great Russian.” The book 
contains some interesting portraits of Tolstoy at different periods of 
his life, also a few other illustrations. 

The second volume of Professor Hume Brown’s History of 
Scotland 2 is mainly ecclesiastical. The Reformation found the three 
Scottish Universities scarcely modified by the Renaissance; Canon 
Law was the principal study, and Greek was unknown at St. Andrews, 
The last Catholic Provincial Council met in 1559. If the expression 
of its good intentions could have availed the Church in Scotland 
might yet have been saved. All that its worst enemies had said as 
to its shortcomings was frankly admitted, and admirable decrees 
were passed with a view to a speedy and effective reform. The chief 
internal cause that led to the downfall of the Catholic Church in 
that country was the enormous wealth in the possession of a clergy 
for the most part venal, avaricious, and luxurious. So ignorant 


1 Tolstoy: his Life and Works. By John Coleman Kenworthy. London and New- 
castle-on-l'yne. 

2 History of Scotland. Vol.ii. From the Accession of Mary Stewart to the Revo- 
lution of 1689. By P. Hume Brown, M.A., LL.D. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 1902. 
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were the clergy as a body that, when a Provincial Council in 1552 
sanctioned the publication of Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism, 
rectors, vicars, and curates were warned not to read it in church 
except they could do so without stumbling, otherwise they might 
excite the jeers of their congregations. In 1560 it was made 
punishable by death and confiscation of goods to say or hear mass ; 
yet only one individual—the Jesuit Ogilvie—suffered martyrdom. 
Witch-burning came in with the Reformation, and the Statute 
which sanctioned this atrocity remained unrepealed till 1736. Its 
victims might be reckoned by thousands; torture was applied to 
extort confessions, and the poor wretches were strangled at the stake 
and then burnt. With regard to the ‘‘ Casket Letters,” the problem as 
to whether they are wholly genuine, wholly forged, or partly genuine 
and partly forged is now insoluble. ‘‘ After all,” according to 
Professor Hume Brown, “they hold bat a subordinate place in the 
evidence that she [Mary] was privy to the crime of the Kirk of 
Field.” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In El Ombi,! the talented author of The Naturalist in La Plata has 
sought to weave a web of romance around the vanishing colour of 
life in the remote Pampas that he knows so well. ‘Scratch a 
Russian and you find a Tartar,” isa saying which may not commend 
itself to modern Frenchmen ; but, undoubtedly, should you apply the 
same process to most of these mongrel South Americans, you will 
discover, beneath asurface skin of Christianity, a savage of appalling 
ferocity. In the gruesome incident, in the title-story, of the tor- 
tured bull, the limits imposed by art on realistic presentation are 
perilously near being overstepped. Marta Riquelme is the best 
story in this collection. It turns on the superstition of the kakué, 
a metamorphosed human being into which women, and sometimes 
men, whose lives have been darkened with great suffering and cala- 
mities, are changed by compassionate spirits. ‘‘ In sound it was a 
human cry, yet expressing a degree of agony and despair surpassing 
the power of any human soul to feel. . . . It could only have been 
uttered by some tortured spirit allowed to wander -for a season on the 
earth.” This story recounts the manifold trials and temptations that 


1 Zl Ombi. By W. H. Hudson. London: Duckworth & Co. 1902. 
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assailed a learned and studious Jesuit missionary in these regions, 
who believed with St. Augustine—Dei gentiwm demonia—that “ all 
these demons, great and small, and known by various names, were 
angels of darkness who had divided amongst themselves this new 
world and the nations dwelling in it.” The “ Appendix to Z7 Ombi,” 
describes the rough game called HI Cato-(the duck), which was abo- 
lished by President Rosas, and has never since been revived. 

Throughout Passages from the Life of an Educational Freelance} 
there runs “two streams of tendency” which may be called Reform and 
Revolt. Dr. Erwald Haufe condemns whatever is called in Germany 
“ national education,” as being the outcome of an unholy alliance of 
Church and State to exploit the people for the profit of the privileged 
classes. He is convinced that modern education is everywhere on a 
wrong tack, and demands very radical changes. All culture, mental 
and physical, has its roots in nature. Because the world and man 
are one organic whole ; because nature is the reflected image of man ;. 
and the essence of this organic whole is development ; and there is 
only one development ; education can only be that which transforms 
the objective life of development—the outer world—into the sub- 
jective, z.c. the human inner world. The school, therefore, must. 
become an objective school of education, and pedagogy a natural” 
science. Hence Dr. Haufe’s system is nothing more than the com- 
bination of the leading ideas of Pestalozzi and F. Froebel, viz. 
Auschauung—bringing objects both abstract and concrete into 
actual contact with the pupil’s sense and mind—and “Learn by 
doing.” Dr. Haufe has unfolded his system in a larger treatise, 
Natirliche Erziehung, to which this book is intended to serve as an 
introduction. It is only fair to add that Mr. W. H. Herford’s trans- 
lation reads very smoothly. Thereis one point on which Dr. Haufe 
very wisely insists—i.c. that there ought to bea transition from 
free child-life to the constraint of school. 

In her brief introductory note to Life on the Stagc,? Madame Mary 
Anderson de Navarro writes: “To the English theatre-going public 
the name of Clara Morris is hardly known . . . and this is the 
greater pity, as she was the greatest emotional actress I ever saw— 
a veritable mistress of tears, those ‘ oldest and commonest of all 
things on the earth.’” Then she sounds a note of warning for the 
purpose of stemming the tide of girls who so blindly rush into a 
profession of which they are ignorant. If with Clara Morris’s power 
and charm so much had to be suffered, what is, what must be, the 
lot of so many mediocrities who pass throngh the same fires with no 
reward in the end? Indeed, nothing but a brave heart, filial 
affection, and the consciousness of possessing genius could have sus- 

1 Passages from the Life of an Educational Freelance. By Dr. Ewald Haufe. Trans- 
lated from the German by William H. Herford, B.A. Lond. London: Isbister & Co. 


2 Life on the Stage: My Personal Experiences and Recollections. By Clara Morris. 
London : Isbister & Co. 1902. 
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tained this noble-hearted woman in her arduous path to fame. The 
following anecdote illustrates the dislike entertained by certain 
American stage-managers to the “star” system: ‘ One day a certain 
newspaper-man looked in at his [Daly’s] office, and said: ‘ Oh, I have 
something here about the play, and I’ve given a few pretty good lines 
to your find [Clara Morris]; do you want to look at them?’ ‘I 
want them cut ont!’ sharply ordered Mr. Daly. ‘Cut out?’ 
repeated the surprised man. . . . ‘I thought you’d want her spoken 
of most particularly.’ And then Mr. Daly made his famous speech : 
‘I don’t want individual successes, sir, in my theatre! I want my 
company kept ata level. I put them all in a line, and then I 
watch, and if one head begins to bob up above the others, I give it 
a crack and send it down again!’ ” 

Genius has been defined as the capacity for taking infinite pains. 
If we agree to accept this very disputable definition, then it would 
be churlish to deny this attribute to Mr. George Neilson in respect 
of his scholarly essays on Huchown of the Awle Ryale.1 Singularly 
enough, the name of Huchown—the old Scottish equivalent of Hugo, 
of which Hew was an alternative vernacular form from the end of 
the fourteenth to the end of the fifteenth century—does not occur 
in the latest Dictionary of National Biography, but Mr. Neileon 
adduces abundant evid=nce to identify him with Sir Hew of Eglinton, 
who was a colleague of Archdeacon John Barbour in the Exchequer 
of Scotland. He must have been born before 1321, as he was not 
knighted till 1342. On the accession of his brother-in-law Robert II., 
Sir Hew acted as one of a very special Privy Council concerning the 
management of the royal household, a function from which a 
particular association of his name with the “‘Awle Ryale” may 
readily have arisen. Now, the term Awle Ryale is a vernacular 
form of Aula Regis, Regia, or Regalis. In classical Latin Aula 
Regia not only meant a palace, but had acquired a secondary sense 
on the stage (cf. Vitruvius, v. 7) as a term of art for a king’s abode. 
In medizval times it came to be metaphorically a synonym for, and 
actual forum of, the supreme administrative and legal body in France, 
England, and Scotland. Huchown was incontestably a master of 
mediceval Latin and French, and recondite in the English tongue, 
with a tendency towards archaism. His literary output was enormous, 
and the works claimed for him fall into the categories of (1) sheer 
translations, (2) Biblical stories expanded, (3) other religious and 
allegorical pieces, and (4) historical or quasi-historical poems which 
are partially adaptations of Latin and French originals added to, 


1 Sir Hew of Eglintoun and Huchown of the Awle Ryale : a Biographical Calendar and 
Literary Estimate. By George Neilson. Glasgow: Philosophical Society. 1900- 
1901. 

“ Huchown of the Awle Ryale,” the Alliterative Poet: a Historical Criticism of Four- 
teenth-Century Poems ascribed to Sir Hew of Eglintoun. By George Neilson. Glasgow : 
James Maclehose & Sons. 1902. 
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and combined with, each other, but blending into essentially new 
creations. By an elaborate series of parallelisms, illustrated by a 
diagram, Mr. Neilson claims for Huchown the authorship of an 
extraordinary number of poems, of which the Morte Arthure is, as the 
central poem, of most importance. Highly interesting as the vexed 
and delicate question of their authenticity is, it is much 400 com- 
plicated to be entered into, even superficially, here. Moreover, when 
all requisite allowance has been made for changes introduced by 
scribes, the dialect—some would say dialects—constitute a problem, 
of which the only certainty adducible is the blending of dialects. 
Mr. Donaldson long ago, when speaking of the Z’roy, declared that 
the elements of the work were Northern and West Midland, but 
that their combination was so irregular as to permit the idea that 
they presented a mixture of dialects. 

Those desirous of acquiring for practical purposes the elements of 
Gaelic—a task, it would seem, of no small difficulty—wil], doubtless, 
find a safe guide in Mr. James Munro's New Gaelic Primer,! which 
consists of an outline grammar, copious vocabularies, and a collection 
of useful phrases. ‘The vocabularies and phrases are, strangely 
enough, sandwiched between the parts into which the grammar is 
arbitrarily divided. In Gaelic there is no affirmative word corre- 
sponding to ‘‘ yes,” or negative corresponding to “no.” A question 
is put by the interrogative form of the verb, and the answer must 
be made by the affirmative or negative form correspondent in tense 
to that used in putting the question. 

Mr. A. H. Alleroft, who has already edited Cwsar’s Gallic War 
for the University Tutorial Series, has just brought out an annotated 
edition of Cesar: Civil War, Book I.,? with a good historical intro- 
duction. So far as we can judge, no difficulties in this by no means 
easy text have been left unexplained—a merit which cannot justly 
be claimed for many far more pretentious elementary editions of 
classical authors. 

John Locke thought “that of all the men we meet with, nine 
parts of ten are what they are, good or evil, useful or not, by their 
education.” Although he never married, his little treatise, How to 
bring up your Children®—composed more than two hundred years 
ago—might be studied with infinite profit by the parents of to-day. 
In aa age when boys were birched and flogged unmercifully at the 
Public Schools, Locke had the courage to proclaim that ‘‘ beating is 
the worst, and therefore the last means to be used in the correction 
of children . .. it is the best that the smart should come more 


1 New Gaelic Primer. With copious Vocabulary. By Jame: Munro, H.M.E.I., &c. 
Seventh Edition. Edinburgh : John Grant. 

2 Cesar: Civil War, Book I. Edited by A. H. Allcroft, M.A. Oxon. I ondon: 
W. B. Clive, University Tutorial Press. 

3 How to bring up your Children : being some Thoughts on Education. By John Locke, 
1632-1704 (the great Philosopher). London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1902. 
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immediately from another’s hand, though by the parent’s order, who 
should see it done ; whereby the parent’s authority will be preserved, 
and the child’s aversion for the pain it suffers, rather be turned 
on the person that immediately inflicts it.” Locke insisted that 
“the plays and diversions of children should be directed towards 
good useful habits”; he would even accustom youngsters to make 
their own toys, which proves that he recognised the value of training 
the hand and eye, and may thus be regarded as the earliest advocate 
of sléjd instruction. 

This section of The Oxford English Dictionary,! contains 862 main 
words, 204 combinations explained under these, and 475 subordinate 
entries, The words of Romanic and Latin origin are far more 
numerous than those of the native English element, and most of the 
Greek derivatives are scientific terms of little currency. The article 
on -let treats very fully of this suffix, which did not become common 
until the eighteenth century. The oldest words with this ending 
are bracelet, chaplet, crosslet, forcelet, frontlet, gauntlet, hamlet, 
mantelet. ‘‘It is somewhat difficult to see how these words gave 
rise to the Eng. use of -/e¢ as a diminutive suffix, as none of them, 
except the heraldic crosslet, have the appearance of being diminutives 
of Eng. words; possibly Fr. diminutives like enfantelet, femmelet, 
osselet, tartelette, were directly imitated by some Eng, writers,” 

Messrs. Plaistowe and Norwood have just produced an excellent 
edition of Vergil: Georgics I, IV.,2 which, although primarily 
intended to meet the practical needs of candidates for the London 
Intermediate Examination, 1903, will be found equally useful by 
classical passmen in general. The Introduction contains inter alia 
a long and lucid explanation of astronomical phenomena—e.g. sub 
ipsum Arcturum tenui sat erit suspendere sulco (I. 67), &c., whereby 
Vergil indicated the times proper to the various operations of 
husbandry. The structure and scansion of hexameter verse are 
treated concisely but adequately, and an appendix is devoted to the 
metrical peculiarities that occur in the text. 

It may well be doubted if there are nowadays many Frenchmen, 
like M. Jourdain, who have talked prose for forty years without being 
conscious of the fact. Few, however, can have any notion of the 
infinite pains which almost all the great masters of the art have 
bestowed on endeavouring to write it ideally well. Le Labeur de la 
Prose,’ by Gustave Abel, is no pedantic compilation which professes 
to lay down hard-and-fast rules whereby the literary novice may 


1 The Oxford English Dictionary. Volvi., LEISURENESS-LIEF. By Henry Bradley. 
a Clarendon Press. London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and New York: Henry 
Frowde. 

2 Vergil: Georgics I, IV. Edited by F. G. Plaistowe, M.A. Lond. and Camb., and 
Gilbert Norwood, First Class Honourman in the Classical Tripos, &c. London: 
W. B. Clive, University Tutorial Press. 

8 Le Labeur de la Prose. Par Gustave Abel. Préface par Camille Lemounier, 
Paris: P. 'V. Stock, Editeur. ; 
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assure himself of attaining both fame and fortune; on the contrary, 
the author insists, by examples rather than precepts, on the absolute 
necessity, in all cases, of his serving a long and _ toilsome 
apprenticeship to the craft. To quote H. Taine: “Il faut quinze 
ans 4 un écrivain pour apprendre a écrire, non pas avec génie, car 
cela ne s'apprend pas, mais avec clarté, suite, propriété et précision, 
C’est qu’il est obligé de sonder et d’approfondir dix ou douze mille 
mots et expressions diverses, d’en noter les origines, la filiation, les 
alliances, et de rebatir 4 neuf et sur un plan original toutes ses idées 
et tout son esprit.” Balzac, who found French a difficult language 
to handle after twenty years of study, asserted that ‘Il est difficile 
d’étre un écrivain et de conniitre la langue francaise avant une 
douzaine d’années de travaux herculéens.” The facsimile of a proof- 
sheet corrected by Balzac, which forms the subject of the final 
chapter of this volume, shows that the author of Lowis Lambert was 
at times quite as much aslave to le culte de la phrase as was Flaubert 
himself. M. Abel has scant sympathy with writers who would 
subordinate matter to style: “Il ne faut donc pas que nous 
consacrions 4 la forme seule tout notre iabeur et que le souci de 
l’expressivité absorbe notre intelligence entiére. La beauté du verbe 
doit servir 4 faire valoir lIdéé. La phrase n’est qu’un écrin ; |’Idée 
est le bijou.” M. Abel has many interesting anecdotes about the 
hobbies and idiosyncrasies of celebrated authors. 

In Memories Grave and Gay,| by Dr. John Kerr, we have the 
interesting experiences of a Glasgow and Cambridge graduate of high 
distinction who has spent nearly forty years as inspector of schools 
in Scotland. Instead of dealing, except incidentally, with purely 
technical topics that appeal rather to the teacher than the general 
reader, Dr. Kerr, who has seen five stages of Code development, gives 
us an outline of the whole history of modern education in that 
country. Lord Young abolished, in 1872, the Revised Code with its 
“‘beggarly elements”—-the three R’s—which might have been a 
sufficiently high standard, as a temporary measure, for England, 
where education was but of yesterday. Its application, however, to 
Scotland, whose old parish schools, where rich and poor were taught 
in the same classes and sat on the same benches, threw back Scottish 
education for ten or twelve years by levelling “down,” not “up.” 
Dr. Kerr’s collection of amusing answers from candidates for admission 
to training colleges is a large one. We select from it the following 
“howlers”: “C'est lui qui mangeait mes confitures.” “It was he 
who managed my comforts.” “J’ai beau me défendre.” “I have a 
gentleman to protect me.” “ Denn er fiirchtete den Hernn.” “For 
he frightened the gentleman.” ‘Sein Weib und seine Kinder sind in 
Armuth gerathen.” “His wife and his children are residing ‘in 


1 Memories Grave and Gay. By John Kerr, LL.D. Edinburgh and London : 
William Blackwood & Sons. 1902. 
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Yarmouth.” Goethe is described as “a great German . . . wrote 
‘Faust up to date,’ and some other little things.” ‘Forty years 
ago,” writes Dr. Kerr, “the attainments of the teachers of schools 
supported by the S.P.C.K. were slender, as their emoluments were 
small. A very worthy man whom I knew was being examined by 
the Society’s committee for an appointment, and had his reading 
tested on the New Testament. The passage happened to be about 
the man sick of the palsy who was borne of four. One of the 
examiners, wishing to ascertain whether the candidate fully under- 
stood the scope of what he had read, asked how he would explain to 
a class what was meant by the sick of the palsy being borne of four, 
and got for a reply that he could not explain it, for it had always 
seemed to him to be a ‘ pheesical impossibility.’” But this is only one 
out of the many good stories with which this kindly and humorous 
book abounds, It contains a portrait of the author and several 
other excellent illustrations. 








Poetry. 


; POETR™. 


Mrs. SHORTER is past-mistress of the art of ballad-writing, which is 
that of being able to tell a simple story in verse devoid of those 
rhetorical adornments wherein modern poets and poetasters delight. 
The theme of her opening ballad! is one by which the Celtic imagi- 
nation has always been moved—the woman who sacrifices her soul 
to save the soul of another. 

On his wedding-day young Dermod chides his mother for weep- 
ing. She tells him: 


“ Oh, one-and-twenty long years ago 
I walked in your father’s farm, 
I broke a bough from a ripe peach-tree, 
And carried it on my arm,” 


Then there approached her “a stranger man ” with the words: 
“ The fruit you carry I fain would buy.” 


She accepts his gold for the fruit, unconscious that she is bargain- 
ing away the fruit of her womb, “the soul of her unborn son.” At 
the wedding banquet the grisly, unbidden guest appears, and claims 
the fulfilment of his bargain; but the bride, to save Dermod’s soul, 
agre2s to take his place, 


“‘ Seven long years did she serve him true 
By the blazing gates of hell, 
And on every soul that entered in 
The tears of her sorrow fell.” 


On the last day of the seven years she craved as a boon that she 
might carry forth 


‘“‘ What treasure my strength can bring. 


And all the souls that she had let through 
They clung to her dress and hair, 

Until the burden that she brought forth 
Was heavy as she could bear.” 


Fiends in the guise of Our Lady and St. Michael strive in vain to 
persuade her to resign to them her precious burden. 


“ The third who met her upon her way 
Was a Man with face so fair : 
She knelt her down at His wounded feet, 
And she laid her burden there. 


1 The Woman who Went to Hell, and other Ballads and Lyrics By Dora Sigerson 
Mrs. Clement Shorter). London: The De la More Press. 
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‘Oh, I will give it to You,’ she said, 
And fell in a swoon so deep, 

The flying souls and their cries of joy 
Did not waken her from her sleep.” 


After a slumber of seven days, during which “she thought she 
wandered in God’s far land,” she hies to her lover's home. Then 
she sees a wedding-feast. set for a maiden all young and fair. 

S| She drops her gold ring into the goblet, Dermod drinks, and 
| thereupon recognises his lost love by the working of the charm. 


‘“‘ He kissed her thrice on her faded cheek, 
And thrice on her snow-white hair. 
‘ And this is my own true wife,’ he said 
To the guests who gathered there.” 


‘‘Earl Roderick’s Bride” is the pathetic story of a love that came 
to a haughty heart too late. ‘‘ The Dean of Santiago” is a Spanish 
legend of a magician’s trickery. Of the shorter pieces, “The Man 
who trod on Sleeping Grass” is undoubtedly the best. But all 
breathe the genuine spirit of poetry. 
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